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JULY 1936 


2nd. Disquieting news came from North India towns of flood-havoc due to many 
rivers over-flowing their banks. 


3rd. The activities of the European Association in re speot of the new constitutional 
reforms, were reviewed by the chairman of the Sind branch of the Association 

at Karachi 


4tli. Hindus In the districts of Bengal warmly supported the move to have the 
Communal Award adjusted In their favour. 

The need for persistent propaganda in favour of Islamic principles was stressed 
at the opening of a Moslem conference In Kumbakonam. 


5th. The Bengal Presidency Moslem League held a meeting in Calcutta where reso 
lutions were carried with a view to achieve solidarity at the election. 


6th Terrorist activity in the Chittagong district caused the authorities grave anxiety 
according to statements made by District officials when they addressed a meeting 
of the Central Committee of the local Anti-Terrorist Organization at Chittagong. 
Xhe authorities had received Information, it was stated, that a new terrorist 
party was at the moment being formed and the oollection of arms for their 
purpose was being actively made. Several released detenus, it was further alleged, 
were held to be responsible for attempts to organize the movement in certain 
areas in the district and they and others had been busily engaged in secret 
recruitment to the new party. A distributing factor had been these malcontents’ 
attempt to recruit boys to the terrorist ranks ; and an appeal for greater vigilance 
on the part of parents and guardians was made. 

9th The new Howrah Bridge Commissioners accepted the tender ofiMessrs. Cleveland 
Bridge and Engineering Company (London), for the construction of the new 
Howrah Bridge in accordance with the design prepared by their consulting 
engineers, Messrs. Rendell, Palmer and Tritton. The Cleveland Bridge and 
Engineering Company were prepared, if they could make resonable^ contracts, to 
use steel manufactured and fabricated in India. So, stated the Commissioners, they 
had been able to take advantage of the low rates tendered by this Company 
without affecting Indian industry. 

The death occurred at Lahore of Sir Fazl-i-Hussin, the prominent Punjab Moslem 
leader. 

10th. Disciplinary action was taken by the 0. P. Congress against certain of their 
members for an alleged breach of Congress oreed. 

lllh. In opening the “Anderson Khal” at Brahmanbarla H, E. the Governor re- 
ferred to Bengal’s latent wealth and deplored the ‘tragic wastage” caused by 
misconceived patriotism. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce endorsed the general terms of the 
Indian Companies Amendment Bill, 1936, but suggested certain changes. 

I2th. The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, addressed a 
letter to the Government of India in regard to the employment of Duffcrvn cadeite- 

Strong condemnation of the Communal Award was expressed at a meeting of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held m Calcutta. 
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Many problems, including tlie coming elections and the Sarda Act, were discus- 
sed at a meeting of the Calcutta Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal United Moslem Party invited Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah to visit Calcutta in connection with the coming elections. 

The danger of acute rivalry between rail and road transport in India was em- 
phasised by His Excellency the Viceroy when he opened the Transport Advisory 
Council session in Simla. His Excellency pointed out the tendency of certain 
commodities, capable of bearing higher charges, to gravitate away from the rail- 
way and towards the motor lorry, might force the railways, in an attempt to 
maintain solvency, to recast the rate system, to the detriment of those classes 
of traffic least able to carry any increased charge for transportation. _ Such a 
process. Lord Linlithgow added, would in a very short time lead to a serious dis- 
location of the whole commercial structure, while upon agriculture the effects 
would be most damaging and as regards certain types of produce it would pro- 
bably he lethal. 

l^th. The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha issued a^ statement calling on Hindus in 
the province to take stock of the political situation and to devise measures to 
safeguard their future position under the Reforms . 

ISth. A crowded meeting of Hindus held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, to support 
the memorial, recently sent by Hindus of the province to the Secretary of State for 
India, urmng the holding in abeyance or modification of the Communal Award in 
Bengal. Dr. Rabindra mth Tagore presided. Most of the speakers attacked the 
Communal Award as a measure deliberately designed to punish the Hindus, and 
made it clear that their fight was not against the Mohammedans but against the 
British Government 


16th. The development of agricultural research schemes was referred to by the 
Viceroy when he addressed the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research at Simla. 

An attempt on the life of His Majesty King Edward occurred when the King 
was riding at the head of his troops in procession from Hyde Park after presenting 
Colours to six battalions of the Foot Guards. The King had just passed the Arch 
at the top of Constitution Hill when a man threw a missile at him which 
turned out to be a revolver, struck the flank of the King’s charger, which kicked 
it. The King looked round, and unperturbed, continued to ride slowly ahead. 

18th. The attitude of subjects of Indian States was defined at the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference at Karachi. 

Opening the Ag^wal Mahasabha Session in Calcutta, Mr. D. P, Khaitan deplored 
the sinister doctrine of provincialism” that was creeping into Indian commercial 
social and political life. 

The Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research formula- 
ted plans to give an impetus to the breeding of better cattle in India. 


19tb. “A string address was delivered Sir Cowasjee Jehangir at the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Liberal Conference in which he reiterated that his party’s objective was 
Dominion Status for India. 


The attitude of the Socialists towards the Congress was explained at the Sind 
Socialist Conference, held at Karachi, and attended by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Punjab Nationlist Congress Party decided to oppose the Communal Award 
and to submit a memorial to the Secretary of State for India demanding its repeal. 


25lh. Resolutions protesting against the agitation by a 
^mmunal Award were passed at a meeting of the 
Central National Mohammedan Association. 


section of Hindus against the 
Executive Committee of the 


29A. Sir John Anderson attended a police 
awards for meritorious services made an 
menace in the Province. 


parade at Dacca and after presenting 
important pronouncement on the daooity 
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Slst. Pandit Nehru objected at a Rawalpindi meeting to the greater prominence 
given to a “Red” flag in comparison with the Congress flag. 

The importance of the Co-operative movement in improving rural conditions was 
stressed by the Hon. Nawab Sir K. Gr, M. Earoqui in opening the Dacca Divisional 
Co-operative Conference, 


AUGUST 1936 


lath. In his presidential address at the All-India Students’ Conference at Luctnow, 
Mr, M. A, Jinnah warned students against indulging in aggressive politics. 

15th. Bengal Hindus held a Conference in Calcutta to review their position under 
the new Constitution. 

Mr. Jinnah addressed a meeting of IT. P. Moslems on the aims of the Moslem 
League and the need of communal and inter-communal unity. 

16ih. The Communal Award was condemned at a meeting of Bengal Hindus in 
Calcutta. 

18th. The aim of the Moslems was to attain solidarity, said |Mr. Jinnah, addressing 
Moslem students in Calcutta. ^ ^ 

19th. Mr. Jinnah explained the aims of the Moslem League Parliamentary Board to 
a gathering of students in Calcutta. 

20th. An appeal to Moslems of Bengal to rally round the banner of the All-India 
Moslem League was made by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in Calcutta. 

2l8t. Presiding over the annual meeting of the Provincial Council of the Boy Scouts 
A.ssociation, fiis Excellency the Governor said he 'was pleased with the progress 
of the movement in the province. 

22nd. The^ All-India Congress Committee voted against a decision on ofidce accep- 
tance being taken at the Faizpur session in December, 

23rd. A resolution demanding that Hindi should be the official language of the 
Congress was lost on the concluding day of A. I. C. C., meeting in Bombay. 

26th. The complete unity achieved by Bengal Moslems as the result of the agree- 
ment arrived at by them was emphasised by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in an interview in 
Calcutta. 

28th. The necessity of co-operation -in respect of agricultural development was 
stressed by the Yiceroy when he addressed the opening meeting of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research at Simla. 

Addressing a meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta Mr. B* 
M. Birla referred to the need of a favourable trade balance of India. 

Recital of the praise of the Prophet’s companions, called Madhe Sahaba led to 79 
arrests at Lucknow. The public recitation of the praises of the first three “Khalifa’s” 
or other companions of the Prophet of Islam (known as Madhe Sahaba) was 
^sented by the Shiahs who regard the first three “Khalifas” as usurpers. 
Por the fourth consecutive Friday Sunni Moslems defied the ban on public 
recital and courted arrest in batches after prayers. The headquarters of the 
agitation, "which had been joined by the Ahrar “Red Shirts” was Tilla Masque, 
j^preheuding trouble, the District Magistrate promulgated curfew order on 
Thursday night, banning processions and assemblies of more than five persons. 
Three Ahrar leaders were arrested for defiance of these orders. 

1(b) 
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29tli. Himalayas was climbed for the first time to-day. The conquerors of the 
highest peak in the British Empire (25,660 feet) were tbe joint British- American 
Expedition, led hy Professor Graham-Brown of Cardiff University. Other mem- 
bers included Messrs. N. O’Dell of the 1924 Everest Expedition, and H. W, Til- 
man of the 1935 Everest Reconnaissance Expedition. Of the rest of the party, 
there or four Americans took part in a magnificent expedition to the Minaya 
Gongkar Massif in 'Western China six years ago. 


SEPTEMBER 1936 

Isi. A Press Note issued in connexion with the Bengal Government’s plans for finan- 
cially aiding ex-detenus to start small factories in Bengal. 

The Congress Nationalist Party’s Working Committee, passed a resolution on the 
Congress manifesto, expressing its satisfaction in the change of the Congress atti- 
tude towards the Communal Award from one of neutrality to one of rejection. 
The resolution ‘‘regrets that the Congress manifesto has not given assurance to the 
public that Congress representatives will work for the rejection of the Award in 
and outside the legislatures 5 considers it extremely unfortunate that the Congress 
banned the agitation against the Award ; emphasizes the necessity of a ceaseless 
and sustained agitation against the Award ; and regards the Award as the greatest 
obstacle to the growth of Indian nationalism and its existence in the body politic 
as pernicious poison,” 

3rd. A long statement was made by the President in the Assembly over the walk- 
out incident. 

4th, The Leader of the Congress Party made a statement on the recent walk-out in- 
cident in the Assembly. 

6th. The construction of the Howrah bridge, the contract for which had been given 
by the Bridge Commissioners and the Bengal Government to the Cleveland Bridge 
and Engineering Company of Darlington (England), and not to the Indian Combine 
“which q_uoted a lower tender,” was the subject of interpellations in the Assembly 
by Mr. S. Satyamurti and others. 

11th. After nearly three and a half days’ debate the Assembly approved without 
dissent the motion that the Companies Bill, as amended in Select Committee, be 
taken into consideration. 

12th. Heavy floods in the United Provinces and Bihar was responsible not 
only for the disorganization of train traffic but also for a number of deaths. 
Owing to breaches in many places, some of the East Indian Railway trains arrived 
at Howrah Station several hours late. The down Delhi-Kalka mail was delayed by 
over nine hours and the down Bombay mail by six hours. Prom Ranchi came the 
news of the death, by drowning, of the Rev. G. C. Glossop, a missionary. While 
crossing a stream the ferry boat in which he was one of the passengers overturned 
and was swept away. A communique issued by the U. P. Government stated that 
37 lives had been lost in the floods in the Pindarpar 'patties of the Garhwal district 
and 80 heads of cattle drowned. The damage to property was estimated at Rs. 10,000, 
The flood situation in Bihar was grave, the level of the Damodar river having risen 
alarmingly. 

lath. Lucknow experienced torrential rain as the result of which over 100 houses 
collapsed m the city. Nine persons were reported to have been killed and a num* 
her injured by falling debris, 

14ih. The flood situation at Patna in Bihar caused gra^e anxiety as the embankment 
south of the city was breached. The embankment gave way at seven o’clock 
resulting in a 20-foot breach. The water surged iuto the electric power station and 
for an hour, from nine o’clock, the city was plunged in daikness. Owing to in- 
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cessant rain for two days heavy landslips occurred at several places between 
Chubhait and Sukna in Northern Bengal and all traffic between Oarjeeling and 
Slliguri was suspended for some hours. 


18th. Three thousand and 500 houses collapsed and 10,000 were under water, from 
waist-deep to a man’s height, in the Patna City sub-division area alone, both rural 
and urban. The majority of the houses which collapsed were kutcha. Sixty 

mohallas of the city and 66 villages of the sub-division were badly _ aftected. 

Several houses also collapsed in Sandalpur, Lohanipur, Pirthipur and Dariapur in 
the western part of the town. 

19th. A review of the work of the Moslem League since the constitution of its 

Central Parliamentary Board was made by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the president, at a 

meeting of the Board held at Simla. Barring a “rift in the lute” recently created 
in Bengal, Mr. Jinnah said, everyone who counted in the public life of that pro- 
vince was represented on the Board. Mr. Jinnah had no doubt that the Board 
there would function better than in any other province with the spread of the 
League’s activities. The only provinces where no appreciable progress had been 
made were the Frontier, Sind, Bihar and Orissa. In Bombay the Board was in 
full vigour, in Madras a strong Board had been formed as afso in Assam. In the 
Punjab progress was not so satisfactory as desired, but the situation seemed to be 
hopeful. In the U. ^ P., the^ support and political consciousness behind the 
League were more solid than in any other province. 

Sir Chnnilal B. Mehta, Sheriff of Bombay, gave a dinner in honour of the South 
African delegation which arrived in Bombay on a “goodwill” tour of India. Sir 
Chunilal, on behalf of the citizens of Bombay, accorded a warm welcome to the 
members ^ and the ladies accompanying the delegation. In the course of his speech 
Sir Chunilal expressed the hope that they would carry back to South Africa the 
most pleasant and profitable memories of their stay in India, and that their good- 
will towards the country would find its happiest expression in a gesture of good- 
will towards Indians in this country who could justly claim to be true childrea 
of African soul. 


20th. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay addressed the Government of India 
on the subject of an Indo-British trade agreement. 

21si. The Viceroy sent a message of welcome to the South African Goodwill Dele- 
gation which was on a tour of India. 

Hjs Excellency the "Viceroy referred to the coming constitutional changes in 
India when he addressed both the Houses of the Legislature in Simla. 

22nd, A remark by a Bengal member caused an uproar in the Congress benches in 
the Assembly. 

The Council of State passed a resolution that India should withdraw from the 
League of Nations. 


27th. An attempt was made this week-end to give Moslem candidates and voters in 
the coming elections some sort of authoritative guidance on party programmes in 
general and the Congress manifesto in particular. 


28th. A Moslem delegation submitted an appeal to the Viceroy urging a revision 
of “repressive” British policy in Palestine. b b 

The As^m Council passed the Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1935 and 
Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill. ’ ’ 


Muhammad Habibullah, on the eve of his retirement from the Bewanshin 
of Iravancore spoke of the new responsibilities facing Indian States in the 
“momentous changes” soon to take place in India. 
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2nd. Fifty-six Bengal detenus were released on the completion of their training for 
a hnsiness career and expected to join their factories next month. 

3rd. Charges were framed by a Special Tribunal at Alipore against 28 men and a 
woman who were being tried for alleged conspiracy to wage war against the 
King-Emperor. 

The Assam Legislative Council passed the Assam Court Fees (Amendment) Bill 
and the Assam Stamps (Amendment) Bill after which His Excellency Sir Michael 
Keane prorogued the Council. 

5th. The President of the Assembly placed a ban on a Calcutta news-paper and its 
representative in the Assembly. 

Europeans in Bengal took steps to select suitable men to represent them in the 
new legislatures and equip them with all necessary information. 

7th. Opposite views on the office acceptance issue were expressed by Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Mr. S. Satyamurti in Madras. 

Negotiations completed between the Cleveland Engineering Company and the 
BraitWaite, Burn and Jessop Construction Company, by which the latter would 
become sub-contractors for the new Howrah bridge. 

A reference to enhanced risks arising out of the unsatisfactory methods of coal 
mining was made by the Industries Member in the Assembly. 

8th. Sardar V. Patel and Pundit Nehru appealed to Congressmen for funds for the 
party’s election campaign. 

Allegations against the Bengal Government were made and refused in the 
Assembly during a debate on the neutrality of State servants in elections. 

9th. At a conference of the Mymensingh Landholders’ Association, Mr. T. 0. Gos- 
wami urged the need for a thorough inquiry into the land system in Bengal. 

Several villages were innundated and extensive damage caused to crops by floods 
in Bengal and Assam. 

11th. The death occurred at Burdwan of Mr. Abul Kasem. 

Disciplinary action was taken by the Assam Congress Parliamentary Executive 
against a member who recently criticised the party’s policy. 

12th. Seven official bills were passed in the Assembly to-day. 

In the Assembly Sir A. H. Ghuznavi criticised the attitude of Mr. Fazlul Haq in 
making charges against certain Bengal Ministers. 

13th. A meeting of the special committee of Ministers was held in Delhi to consi- 
der the replies received to the questionnaire issued by the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes regarding Federation, 

' The Indian Chamber of Commerce protested against proposals by two Railways 
for enhancing the classification of certain commodities. 

M 

14th. Suggestions for an improved quality of candidates for the Indian Military 
Academy were made in ^ a memorandum prepared by some members of the 
Central Legislature and in the Commander-in-Chief’s reply to it. 

15^ Serious communal rioting broke out in Bombay following the failure of efforts 
last night to arrive at a settlement of the Byculla temple-mosque dispute. The 
oa^alty list was gradually rising and the latest figures were 13 dead and over 140 
mured. The injmed included three deputy inspectors of police and 50 constables, 
jffie z(me of fighting was steadily widening and the military had been asked to 
stand by. Orders banning the gathering of more than five and the carrying of 
arms, includmg Lathis.^ were enforced since the evening. Fifty rioters were 
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so far arrested but the combatants withdrew to _ narrow streets and lanes and 
cases of stray assaults aud stabbing were increasing. 


16 th. tVth the break of dawn Bombay was again plunged into an orgy of communal 

^ T K * 1 J-l. n O r^IrP.llAO DaLLlfiS 


than the previous day. Pitched battles 
the order of the day and by nightfall 18 
150 injured, bringing the total number of 
33 dead and over 320 wounded. Detach- 
Quelling one outbreak after another 


move 


fighting — this time of severe nature 
between Hindus and Moslems were 
persons had been killed and over 
casualties since the fighting began to 

and opening fire on more than a dozen occasions. The entire force of the city was 
out and 500 policemen requisitioned from the districts. The Commissioner of P^hp® 
was given full powers to cope with the situation. The Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate issued a curfew order prohibiting people from leaving their homes between 
the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a.m. 


17th. With the lifting of the curfew this morning the rioters again took up 
strategic positions — but this time they were much better organized and more 
readv to hit and run or make little sallies to engage detachments of police or 
members of the opposite community iu miniature battles. Thus the third day of 
fighting in Bombay witnessed a much more bitter struggle as also acts of extreme 
cruelty. Mosques, temples aud shops were burned and desperate battles continued 
till nightfall in streets and lanes, sometimes barely eight feet wide. -n • u 

With ,i view to encouraging farming among ^ educated youths, the Punjab 
Government granted 40 plots of land to graduates in agriculture. 

18th. Detachments of the Durham Light Infantry were called out to cope with the 
Hindu* Moslem riots in Bombay. After a comparatively quiet night, arson aud 
pillage began afresh with the break of dawn, nearly 40 shops being_ forced open 
and looted by 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Bhendy Bazar was agairi the storm 
centre of the disturbances. Hooliganism continued throughout the morning,^ with a 
progressive worsening of the situation as the day advanced. The casualties now 
totalled 44 dead and 450 injured. Two temples iu^ Bhendy Bazar burned 
down, while hardly any Hindu shop on Mahomed Ali Eoad escaped pillage 
Moslem shops in Samuel Street fared the same fate. His Excellency the 
Governor, accompanied by Sir Robert Bell, Home Member, visited the disturbed 
area and conferred with the leaders of both communities and the 
Mayor of Bombay. 


19th. The sight of military patrols in the streets of Bombay had salutory effect on the 
mobs and no organized rioting occurred here -to-day. At 4 p. m. the casualties 
were one dead and five wounded. The riots thus accounted for the loss of 55 
lives. Over 500 persons injured in five days. There were, however, a number of 
cases of arson aud stray assaults. The withdrawal of troops after two hours’ 
patrol duty at 5 p. m. yesterday was followed by renewed rioting and looting and 
police parties were compelled to open fire on four occasions. Tne Commissioner 
of Police took possession of Maruthi temple in Byculla and the mosque alongside 
under the Bomhay Police Act. 


20th. “All quiet” was the recurring burden of the messages flashed to-day to head- 
quarters by police vans fitted with portable wireless transmitting sets, touring the 
affected areas in the city. The work of building a Sahha Mandap in front of the 
Maruthi temple in Byculla, which started the five-day orgy of communal rioting, 
began this morning under a stpng police guard. Khumbarwada, Girgaum Road, 
Falkland Road and other localities which had witnessed many a pitched battle, all 
wore a quiet aud deserted appearance save for police pickets at street corners. 
The military continued to patrol the streets, 

2l8t Bad characters were beiug rounded up in Irge numbers in Bombay. The city 
was returning to normal. 

There was an uproar and the police were called in when the Hindu Mahasabha 
session began in Lahore. 

22nd. Complete quiet prevailed in Bombay and there were no cases of assault or 
looting. 

There was a talk of the Lahore seceders organizing a parallel Hindu Mahasabha* 
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24th. A conference of C. P. Moslems considered the formation of a Moslem Leagne 
parliamentary board in the province. 

25th, Congress leaders in Benares could not succeed in ending the dilTerences with 
Bengal Congress over the Communal Award. 

Fifty persons walked out of the Nagpur Moslem Conference following disagree- 
ment with Maulana Shaukat Ali’s ruling from the chair. 

27th, The Durga Pujah festival was enthusiastically celebrated in all parts of India. 

29th. The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met at Bombay to decide 

the procedure to be adopted at the joint conference of Princes and Ministers. 

30th. Caution was urged on Indian States at the joint conference of Rulers and 

their Ministers called at Bombay to ccnsider federation. 

31st. The States Conference ended in Bombay after deciding to continue enamination 
of federation issues through two new committees. 

Indian educational problems were discussed at a conference of U. P. Depressed 
Classes at Lucknow. 

A number of administrative and local problems were discussed by the Bengal 
Governor in his joint reply to addresses of welcome in Rangpur. 


NOVEMBER 1936 


1st. “Hindustan is for Hindus and Moslems cannot dictate to us,” said a Democratic 
Swaraj Party leader at their Nasik Conference when he criticized Congress 
for making too many concessions to win Moslem support. 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Hindu Sabha leaders of various political 
groups recently met to arrange a concerted election programme but the Bengal 
Congress abstained. 

2nd, Mr. Fazlul Huc[ removed from membership of the Moslem League Central 
Parliamentary Board for alleged disloyalty to and defiance of the Board’s policy. 

The Maharaja of Gwalior was installed with the full powers of rule by the 
Viceroy, 

Srd. The All-India Socialist ^Party decided to appeal to the Congress and the country 
to prepare for a nation-wide hartal on April 1 next as a protest against the new 
India Constitution. 

4th. Tea cultivation and marketing problems were dealt with by the chairman at 
the annual general meeting at Dibrugarh of the Assam Valley Indian Tea Plan- 
ters’ Association. 


5th. The last session of the C, P. Council under the present Constitution, was 
addressed by the Governor of the province. 

All ^endments to the U. P. Famine Relief Fund Bill made in the U, P. 
Council were opposed by the Finance Member and were rejected. 


A Compromise arrived at between the congress and the Congress Nationalist 
Party who agreed to co-operate in fighting the elections in the U. P. 

^^malism was the only solution for India’s poverty and unemployment problems, 
said Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting in Calcutta, 


Sth,^ The Bengal Provincial ^ Congress Committee passed 
ssatisfaction at the All-India Congress election manifesto. 


a resolution expressing 
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9th. The Punjab States Council completed their survey of practically the whole 
field of federal questions. 

Tlie curfew order was in force again in Bombay following fresb cases of 
stabbing yesterday. 

lOtb. Two persons were killed and thirty-five injured in the Hindu-Moslem riots 
up to SIX o’clock this evening. The hopes raised by the quiet that followed the 
reinforcement of the Curfew order and section 144 yesterday were belied early 
this morning when a series of stray assaults culminated in a pitched battle. The 
fight took place in Kamatipura Fifth Lane, the scene of several such battles last 
month. Two mobs of Hindus and Moslsms, each a hundred strong, collected at 
either end of the lane and bombarded one another with stones, bricks, roof tiles 
and soda water bottles. 

11th. A note of optimism in regard to the future financial prospects of the Punjab 
was struck by Sir Herbert Emerson in his address to the last session of the 
province’s Council. 

A tribute to the great work done by the Frontier Council during the 4 and 
half years of its existence was paid by Sir Ralph Griffith in his farewell speech 
at the last session of the Council. 

The Bengal Council passed the amendment Bill which provides for the abolition 
of local boards. 

A resolution demanding the inclusion of women in India’s new Cabinets was 
passed at a meeting of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. 


12th. About 30 members of the C. P. Council (Opposition group) walked out of the 
chamber as a protest against alleged ‘unconstitutional and illegal” procedure. 

The N. W. F. P. Council rejected a resolution for the removal of the Govern- 
ment’s ban on the “Frontier Gandhi.” 


13th. The text of the new treaty between His Majesty the King-Emperor and the 
Nizam gave the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Berars the status of a constitutional 
sovereign in the Berars. 

Presiding over the Lucknow Conference of the Indian Christian Association, 
Mr. E. Ahmad Shah declared that provincial autonomy was worth a trial and the 
community would work the reforms. 

The Maharaja of Travancore passed a decree throwing open the temples in 
the State to all classes of Hindus. The decision to throw open all temples to all 
classes of Hindus in the State was described, among other things, as a wise and 
bold step. 


14tb. ^ When a deputation of Sunni Moslems waited on the U. P. Governor, Sir Harry 
Haig, he stressed the need of an early and lasting settlement of the Sunni— Shiah 
dispute which at the moment divided their ranks. 

Armed men mounted on elephants tried to break up a Congress meeting at 
Bobbin, in the Andhra district, which Pandit Nehru was addressing, 

16tb. The Bengal Congress party opened its election campaign with a reafiarmation 
of Its intention to wreck the new Constitution. 

The police were obliged to open fire on riotous Moslem and Hindu mobs in Bombay. 

All-India Kisan Conference arranged for a number of peasants to march 
to Faizpur to attend the Congress session there. 


Ahrar decided to suspend civil disobedience in response to 
tne Governor s statement in reply to the Sunni deputation that waited on him. 


20th. The Travancore proclamation throwing open all temples in the State to the 
Hanjans created anxious problems for Cochin and Malabar. 
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211. The country’s debt to the railway system was emphasized by the Viceroy 

wheX oJS the annual meeting of the Indian Railway Conference Association at 
BelM. 

22nd. Those who talked of immediate Socialism for were enemies of the 

Congress, said Mr. Satyamurti in a speech at Matnnga, Bombay. 

Bihar’s financial Integrity was ^ referred to by Eis Excellency the Governor in 
his farewell address to the Council. 

A five-year programme was undertaken by the Sind Government for the agi'icul- 
tnral improvement of the province. 

24tl» A resolution calling upon the Government to release all pplitical prisoners 
and detenus, was passed at a meeting in Calcutta of the Bengal Hindu Sabha. 

The Secretarv of the Allahabad branch of the Socialist Party arrested on a 
charge of having delivered a speech on November 7 alleged to have been seditious. 


25tli. The Bengal Legislative Council rejected a non-offi.cial resolution for the 
early release of detenus. 

The Bombay Congress Socialist Party passed a resolution deciding to boycott the 
King’s Coronation. 


27tli, The Bengal Council passed the Government demand for Es. 1,65,000 for 
advances to detenus to set themselves up in life after their training. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s claims to re-election as President of the Congress 
were advanced by Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel who withdrew from the contest. 


28th. Addressing the members of the Chelmsford Club, New Delhi, at a dinner 
given in his honour, the Viceroy spoke on the political evolution of India and 
the development of national consciousness. 

29th. Three Moslems and a Hindu of Bombay died from stab wounds following stray 
assaults between members of the two communities. 


30th. A deputation of Travaucore Hindus submitted an address to the ruler acclaim- 
ing the temple-entry edict as a “new and glorious chapter in the history of 
Hinduism.’* 

The scheme for rendering financial aid to small industrialists in Bengal was 
warmly supported by all parties in the Bengal Council. 


DECEMBER 1936 

Itt. The regulation of tea export had not been an unmixed blessing, observed the 
chairman of Hie Assam branch of the Indian Tea Association at its annual meet- 
ing at Jorhat. 

2iid, That the regulation of foreign trade on the basis of barter continued to be 
a formidable barrier in the way of the development of India’s trade with Germany 
is revealed in the 1935-36 report of the Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg. 

A split among Moslems in the Central Provinces resulted in the formation of a 
new Moslem political party. 

3rd. The acceptance of office under the Reforms is ‘‘an experiment well worth 
trying,” said Mr. S. Satyamurthi, president of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. 

The Bishop of Bradford commented on “the absence of the King’s outward 
concern for religion.” 

The political situation in Britain was described officially as a constitutional issue 
bver the differences between the King and his Ministers concerning Eis Majesty’s 
domestic concerns. 
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The Ma^ichester Q-uardian suggested that the meeting of the Cabinet last Friday 
was concerned with “a domestic problem that involves an important constuutionai 
issue since it bears on the relation of the King to his Ministers \ 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the Premier, had a lengthy audience with the King. 

Addressing the Madras Legislature on the last day of the present session, Lord 
ErsMne made an important pronouncement concerning his Government s new 
education policy. 

5th. In his address at the Allahabad University Convocation Sir T. Vijayaraghava- 
charyya said that India's educational system was justified by its results. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury trusts that those who have the duty of speaking 
to people, will refrain from speaking directly on matters affecting the King 
until the ultimate decisions are known. 

Speaking at the annual convocation of Nagpur University, Mr. S. P. Mookherjee 
(Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University) defined what he considered constituted 
the perennial ideal of an Indian university. 

7th. “Qualified freedom is no freedom ; q^ualified independenco is moonshine.'^ declared 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desal at the Assam Political Conference. 

Speaking on India and the League of Nations Mr. C. C. Biswas claimed that 
India should have a permanent delegation at Geneva. 

8th. The co-operative movement came for much criticism at the hands of the 
Education Member to the Government of India when he addressed a conference 
of workers at Delhi. 

‘‘Devaluation as a panacea for a country’s economic ills is a delusion and a 
snare,” said the outgoing chairman at the annual meeting of the Madras Chamber 
of Commerce. 

loth. Pandit Jawharial Nehru re-elected President of the Indian National Congress 
for another term. 

The Congress Working Committee at Bombay passed a resolution — which will 
be the main resolution to be moved at tho Faizpur session-reiterating tho deter- 
mination of the Congress to reject the new Constitution. 

His Majesty tho King abdicated and the Duke of York succeeded to the Throne. 

llth. An appeal for discipline, decorum and the sinking of personal feelings, was 
made by Sir Henry Gidney at the annual meeting in Calcutta of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association. 

The Congress Working Committee at its meeting in Bombay passed a resolution 
demanding the release of detenus. 

13th. The Congress’ one aim was to secure India’s independence, said Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nenru addressing a meeting In Bombay. 

13th. The reception committee of the Faizpur Congress ’session announced that thie 
village venue was chosen with the idea of getting closer to the heart of villags 
India, 

14th. The accession to the Throne of King George was formally proclaimed in all 
capital towns in India. 

16th. Impressive scenes were witnessed throughout India when Moslems celebrated 
the Id festival. 


17th. The Ceylon Indian Association emphatioally protested against any attempt by 

Ceylon to choose what type of Indians will he allowed into the Island while 
excluding others. 

(c) 
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20th. The need of returning ftrst-olass men to the Assemblies was emphasized at a 
meeting of Mohammedan voters in Calcutta. 

21st. His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
meeting in Calcutta. { 

22nd. The doctrine of expropriation was condemned at a meeting of the Employers’ 
Federation in Calcutta. 

The Marchioness of Linlithgow appealed to educated Indian girls to take up the 
nursing profession. 

A circular issued regarding the enforcement of disciplinary action among Con- 
gress members. 

23rd. The need of a Department of Communications to co-ordinate transport in 
India, and urgent necessity of accepting proposals for the Empire Air Mail 
scheme, were stressed at the Associated Chambers’ Conference. 

24th. The Working Committee of tha Congress adopted a resolution on the ne^ of 
a Court of Inq^ulry to examine the Railway Administration’s retrenchment policy. 

At the conference In Calcutta of the Associated Chambers certain desirable 
amendments to the Indian Companies Act were urged. 

26th. Mahatma Gandhi opened the Khadi and Village Industries Exhibition at Faizpur. 

27th. Pandit Nehru’s address to the 50th session of the Indian National Congress 
at Falzpur. 

Mahatma Gandhi told a Faupur audience that in his view there was plenty of room 
in the country for Europeans and Indians to work side by side and that tha 
expulsion of Europeans had no part in his conception of Swaraf. 

Important resolutions were passed by the Congress Subjects Committee on 
several of India’s problems, 

26th. The differences between Catholic Harijans and “caste” Catholics of Kumba- 
konam reached a climax when the front door of the cathedral was closed against 
the former. 

Replying to an address presented by Bengal landowners the Viceroy said he 
was confident he could count on them to do all In their power to assist in 
improving India’s cattle. 

29th. The glories of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagara were recalled at the celebra- 
tion held under the auspices of tne Vijayanagra Centenary Association. 

Bengal Trade Unions formed a United Labour Party to safeguard their political 
interests. 

In an address to the Liberal Federation, Sir Cowasji Jehanglr said that in trying 
both to eat their cake and have It Congress was treating the electorate with 
supreme contempt in the matter of the office-acceptance. 

In the concluding phases of the Faizpur Congress the younger Socialists made 
one more vain attempt to Impose their will on the Old Guard. 

^©ctioneering was in full cry in the provinces and voters beginning to take an 
inteiugent interest in party programmes. 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

Introduction 


A century back, when Karl Marx lived and worked, the “discovery 
of Sanskrit” had attracted the attention of European thinkers and 


Evolution in 
Indo-British 
relations 


sociologists to the life and thought of India of the past. 
Knowledge of these helped to throw a halo of romance, of 
dignity and wisdom of India, and led to an idealization 
of her life. An Indian daily, in course of a review 


of a book on Marx, summarized two of his letters on India. This 


summary shows that his enquiring and understanding mind was directed 
to a study of the social and economic conditions of India, past and 
present. Before the advent of the British the essential characteristic 
of the Indian social fabric had been the ‘Village system^^ ; the impact 
of British methods of administration, of enlightenment, and of economic 
exploitation helped to disrupt it, producing '‘the greatest social revolu- 
tion ever heard of in Asia^^ This the letters just indicate, for mate- 
rials for a comprehensive discussion of the subject were not forth- 
coming at that time. Then the possibilities of the future, and the two 
lines of development that would enable India to win her rightful 
place in the comity of modern nations, were as succintly indicated. 
‘'The Indians will not reap the fruits of the new elements of society 
scattered among them by the British bourgeoisie till in Great Britain 
itself the now-ruling^^ classes have been supplanted by the industrial 
proletariaf\ or till “the Hindus shall have grown strong enough^^ to 
recover control and take charge of their country's social and political 
evolution. The developments prophesied by Karl Marx have over- 
taken us today, and the statesmanship of the two countries will have 
to decide which of the lines of approach to the solution of the Indian 
“problem^^ will be followed. Marx was, however, positive about one 
fact, and he indicated it in the following words : 


At all events we may safely expect to see, at a more or less remote period, the 
regeneration of that great and interesting country whose gentle natives are, to use 
the expression of Prince Soltykov, even in the most inferior classes, ^plus fins et 
adroits que less Italiens'' (subtler and cleverer than the Italian), who notwithstanding 
their natural langour, have astonished the British officers by their bravery ; whose 
country has been the source of our languages, our religions, and who represent the 

type of the ancient German m the Jat, and the type of the ancient Greek in the 
Brahmin”. 


In the last volume of the “Annual Register^^ an attempt has been 
made to trace the changes and developments precipitated in Indian 
Besri * society by the presence of the new-comer from the West 

of a^^new during the last hundred years and more — changes and deve- 

nationalism lopments that have been paving the way to the reali- 
^ zation of Karl Marx's hopes for India. I have tried 
to show that it did not take more than fifty years for Indian soeiptv 
to throw off the “charm" that held her captive to the culture and 
civilization of the ruling race, and to appraise these at their real value. 
3 
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This appraisal has helped Indian Society to regain something of its 
self-respect, to feel and think that in the exchange and commerce of goods, 
mental and material, she cannot long agree to be nor need she always be 
a debtor country. The growing realization of this fact is the inspiring 
motive of Indian renaissance, the driving force of the strivings for a 
better life by the classes and masses in India— a life made respectable 
because built anew by themselves, and respected by other nations as an 
equal among equals. For the realization of these hopes and aspirations 
the control of political power must return to Indian hands. 

The stresses and strains under which Indian life has been working 
are the birtbthroes of a development that finds its natural fulfilment 

in “Swarafh It is necessary to emphasise this fact in 
Unsatisfied face of the body of opinion that is being sedulously 

Nationalism encouraged to grow in India which seeks to interpret 

Indians ‘problem’^ as more social, biological and econo- 
mic than it is political. It may be to the interest of the present 
regime to say so, to try to shift the responsibility for the break- 
down of conditions of decent life in India from off its shoulders. But 
those Indians who echo Britain's plea in this behalf are men of 

restricted vision. To seek to minimise the causes and efiects of poli- 

tical conflict implicit in the relationship between India and Britain is not 
the way to peace and good will between the two peoples ; that way 
does not lie compromise or adjustment, for it contradicts human nature 
as we know it to-day. It is not in human nature to long tolerate or 
submit to alien control over the state-authority in the country. How- 
ever benevolent it may be, it cannot ease the “uneasy and dissatisfied 

feeling^^ in the subject population, engendered by loss of political 
freedom. And until and unless this freedom is regained, the people 
cannot settle down to any real, wide-reaching and effective constructive 
work ; the relation between the present rulers and the ruled will ever 
be poisoned by distrust, making the growth of real human fellowship 
between them impossible. In such au atmosphere good will cannot 
grow ; fruitful associated work cannot thrive. Bernard Shaw in 
probing into the maladies of the body politic of Ireland directed atten- 
tion to this universal aspect of the matter in the following words : 

“Englisli rule is such an abomination that no other subject can reach the people. 

Nation^ism stands between Ireland and the light of the world. No body in Ireland 

with any intelligence likes Nationalism any more than a man with a broken arm 
likes having it set. A healthy nation is as unconscious of its nationality as a man of 
his bones. But if you break a nation’s nationality it will think of nothing else but getting 
it set again. It will listen to no reformer, to no philosopher, to no prophet until 
the demand of the Nationalist is granted. It will attend to no business, however 
vital, except the business of unification and liberation ” 

“There is indeed no greater curse to a nation than a nationalist movement 
which is the agonising symptom of a suppressed natural function. Conquered nations 
lose their place in the world’s march because they can do nothing but strive to get 
rid of their nationalist movements by recovering their national liberty”. 

Tbe same choice has presented itself to the Indian people, and they 
have made their choice as other peoples have done placed in similar 

circumstances. A historian has said : “The United States 
of America, at the time of its fight for independence, had 

Rightf set forth in a declaration, the rights of men, and those of 
citizens. This will ever be the first step. A people rising 
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from slavery feels the necessity of proclaiming its rights, even before 
it forms its government/^ The same sure instinct led the Indian 
National Congress to declare its objective at the Lahore session, and 
to afBrm the fundamental rights of the people at Karachi. They are no 
real friends of the Indian people who seek to canalize Indians resolve 
for “Swaraj^^ by methods and programmes of work which the upholders of 
vested interests eagerly present to people straggling to be free. 


Even in Britain a time came when a scheme of material well-being 
had to be sketched out by Lord Beaconsfield to keep the people quiet. 

^‘Tory Mr. Winston Churchill in the biography of his father, Lord 
Democracy” Randolph Churchill, quotes from “Tory Democracy^^ to explain 
the evolution of this policy : 

“Speaking at Manchester in 1871, by the alteration of a letter in a quotation from 
the Vulgate, he (Lord Beaconsheld) x'evealed the policy which ought to guide Tory 

leaders at the present^ Bme : “Sanitus Sanitatum, Omnia Sanitas” By it fs 

shadowed ^forth, as in it is embraced, a social revolution which passing by and divert- 
ing attention from wild longings for organic change, commences with the little, 
peddling Boards of Health _ which occupy and delight the Local Government Depart- 
ment, comprises Lord Salisbury’s plan for the amelioration of the dwellings of the 
poor, carries with it Lord Carnarvon’s ideal of compulsory national insurance, in- 
cludes Sir Vqifrid Lawson’s temperance propaganda, preserves and reclaims commons 
and open spaces favoured by Mr. Bryce— constructs people’s parks, collects and opens 
to the masses museums and libraries, art galleries, and does not ^disdain the public 
wash-houses of Mr. Jessie Collins”. 


The “good sense of the English people"-^ accepted these nostrums, 
accepted the order to march “backward along the beaten track, not 
forward in some new direction”, for they had forgotten the trick of 
organizing revolutions as was done by their ancestors — revolutions 
whmh led to the well-ordered execution of a King or a Minister^k 
^ aftord to do, for in the deprivations and privations 

01 their life, no question of national self-respect was involved. But 
these^ nostrums failed in Ireland, Sydney Smithes humorous exhortations 
notwithstanding. Peter Plymley asked— “What is the object of all 
government ?” The reply was : — 


•md goveramont is roast matton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable 

fn ffVi highway and a free chapel. What trash to be bawling 

bhSf 4 fir toV Isle of the .Ocean ; the bold anthem go 

will t'ooifw ®oth^em would be Erm go bread and cheese, Erin go cabins that 
will keep out the rams, Erm go pantaloons without holes in them”. ^ 


In India the higher bureaucracy has suddenly woke up to the 
problem of roast mutton, potato^' and begun to preach of 

Ireland’s amelioration. This is no new cry. Lord Minto 

in his day spoke of his sympathy for “honest Swadeshi'^ 
Example Which people stigmatized as “salt and sugar” Swadeshi. Since 

hnrm fbo+T^ ' ’“^®i f improved much. For, the more intimate 
w^v n?tbT-/ ® if stands in the 

* .V everything is m abeyance in Ireland” ; the great 

movements of enlightenment and uplift that “surge in waves over 
Europe are stopped on the Irish coast by the English guns of thf> 

which Kard Shaw dep! 
not concentration on nationalism wL 

not wrought by physical restraint alone ; the conscious and unconscious 
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mysticism, as well as music in the profound sense of the German masters, the other 
fountain of intuition.” 


When the British first came to India with their enHglitenment,the people 
accepted them as the authentic voice of European culture. Now we 
Acceptance better, though the acknowledgment must be made 

of Modern awakening was not a little due to the same 

thought ministration, and that we learnt therefrom to realize, value 
and accept the “whole trend of modern thought and modern 
enueavour as a large conscious effort of Nature in man to effect a general 
evel of intellectual equipment, capacity and further possibility of universa- 
izing the opportunities which modern civilization affords to the mental life^^ 
\ori Aurobindo)\ the preoccupation of the European mind with the exter- 
na ities or existence has for its “right preliminary aim — a sound 
^ ^ social body and the satisfaction of the legitimate needs 

ot the material mind, sufficient ease, leisure, equal opportunity, so that 
* 1 mankind, and no longer only the favoured race, class or 

in ivi ua Qiay develop the emotional and intellectual being to its 

J behind ^these endeavours there ""works or waits in reserve 

hoped and 

believed that the subjectivism o£ Indian habits of thought would be 
correc e tested anew by the discipline and restraint of the concrete 
vu method of approchiti? the realities of the physical 

Thfio suggestions of further reaches of truth. 

M reconciled the intellect of India to the many 

orXr S drawbacks of British rule and all that it stood for, a new 
ampler ifi ‘’^^arded as the harbinger of a richer, fuller and 
Zihf« S years _ have not dealt kindly with this fond reliance ; 

our have begun to assail us, and have thrown us on 

on *?ack-ground of these blasted hopes and beliefs built 

o partial apprehensions of reality in social and intellectual life that 

Bait of Prosperity ^ India and the East has to be understood, 

to stifle A nundred years back Young India^^ learnt to “disbelieve 

questionings the old religion'' of their fathers, and went after 

I, strangc gods. Today, a hundred years after, a new 
seized upon the mmd and intellect of the world, scepticism 
ot the evidence of the senses and despair of the nineteenth-century 
system of thought. This scepticism and despair have percolated to the 
widest commonalty of men,_ and robbed them of trust in justice and 
human brotherhood. In this extremity men have fallen back on the 
nope that had seemed to suggest the only rational way out — 

increase ineans, so to heighten the standard of life, so to multinlv rAmtv 
stupefied with physical satisfaction and thus forget thaf ^ev haf 
minds and cease to ask whether life and universe had any meaniV ^ “ 

But this mooting deluge of material goods has not reached the 
many, or been able to drown their obstinate questionings as to the 
purpose of existence. Hence discontent continues, and the world has 

technique of rule by “kindergarten 
statesmen . The present recalls to European historians the condition of 

SwLf iQ their continent from the 6th. to the 10th. centuries, 
whereof it was written : — 
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‘Un the earth, distress of nations and perplexity, men’s hearts failing them for 
fear, and for looking after those things which are coming on the earth”. 

Moved and driven by this fear and perplexity men seek and look 
for relief from forces outside themselves. Since the heavens have lost 
all virtue and are mute, men have learnt to cry : “Mussolini is always 
; “We pray to our Hitler — give us this day our- daily bread’^ 
and to go round the mausoleum that houses Leninas body as part of an 
exercise in devotion. It is not yet time to evaluate the infallibility 
attributed to dictators as against that inhering in the Popes. 

This is the world and the time in which we live when every human 
belief and every human institution have been called upon to state 

their reasons for existence, to justify their ways to 
men. India, inhabited by men in every stage of deve- 
Modern World lopment, from the lowest to the highest, had built up 

a system of life that was intended to moderate the 
spirit of individualistic profit and competition, their stresses and 
upheavals ; the intuition of her ancient sociologists had built up the 
system wherein every man was set to actually do that bit of work 
for which he was fitted, which was his dharma. This was a sort of 
“planned economy’^ securing an “equipoised existence^^ at the expense 
of men who had their “own plans for their own lives’^ Which is better — 
xfianned economy or individualistic competition ? This question challenges 
human intellect today. “SanatanisP’ sociologists can quote with 
approval the words of Prof. Dr. Mees of Holland who in course of a 
speech at the Annamalai University said : “The root of the social con- 
fusion in India and in the West was that groups and classes had 
begun to usurp the social tasks and functions of other groups^A It is 
this social confusion and disintegration that the world is up against. 
We in India cannot escape the challenge of the ‘ problems^^ created 
thereby. British connection may partly be responsible for the nnsettle- 
ment in India. Our eastern neighbour, “immobile^^ China, is stirred by 
the same questionings. An American (U. S.) professor draws a picture 
of “Young China^^ in the “Asia^^, a monthly published in New York, 


that would fit any young group in any civilized counfry : 

^When I asked my class to list the ten most important problems in modern 

China, I was interested to find that not one of the twenty seven sophomores mention- 
ed anything directly connected with the forms or creed of institutional religion. 
Their problems ranked as follows: poverty, education of the masses, labour conditions, 
the family system, public health, the monetary system, marriage and divorce, co- 
operation, population, and the development of natural resources”. 

China faces the new age with simpler problems, for she succeeded 
long ago in shaking off caste and most other hereditary class distinc- 
tions which hold in the grip the peoples of India and the near East. 
In India, specially among the Hindus, the problems are complexer, and 
their solution more difficult, for the social forces are less integrated. 

It is these “problems^^ that monopolize the attention of both the 
rulers and the ruled in India. A better breed of men and animals — 
j this on ultimate analysis is said to be the need of India. 

Men secure this end the Imperial Council of Agricultural 

and Animals Ecsearch has been organized, for, to use Lord Linlith- 
gow’s words, — “the cultivator tilling his fields remains 
as ever the backbone of this country and the foundation of her pros- 
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neritv/’ The regeneration of this class, living in the 7,00,000 villages 
in India, ought to be the corner-stone of Indian state-craft ; securing 
their allegiance ought to be the quest of the Anglo-Indian administrator 
—this seems to be the key-note of Lord Linlithgow s policy as it is 
beinw evolved before our eyes. This is no new interest. Even when 
th© Biltish wcr© playing the double character of in ei chants and 
governors’’, using Indian revenue to swell the dividends of the share- 
holders of the East India Company, “protection of the Kyots was a 
constant topic of discussion in the despatches that passed to and fioni 
India to Britain. In November, 1820, it was acknowledged that 

“the great body of the ryots is not in that state of ease and security in which 
the justice and policy of the British Government means to place them”. 

But they found themselves helpless, for in their ignorance^ they had 
adopted a land revenue system that neutralized and made ineffective 
all their good intentions. As a historian {R Rickards) of this period said : 

“It is the system itself which generates, matures, and perpetuates the whole evil. 
It commenced in error ; it has been continued through a long train of oppressive 
exactions, which our ablest servants have laboured in vain to alleviato ; and it 
finally fixes its hapless victims to the galling oar for life”. 

It is useless now to hark back to the doings of^ the early British 
administrat rs, for their recital simply irritates the spirit without doing 

any tangible good. The millions who bore all these exac- 
Something tions and suffered the agonies of destitution, sujfrered 

"Government^ them in silence without starting any ripple in the placid 

waters of a scientific and efficient administration. There- 
fore, did their tales of woe go unheeded. As far down as 1877, there- 
fore, could Lord Lytton write to Lord Salisbury about the political 
inconsequence of the Indian ryot in the following words : 

I am convinced that the fundamental political mistake -of able and experienced 
Indian officials is a belief that we can hold India securely by what lliey call good 

government Politically speaking, the Indian peasantry is an inert mass. If ever it 

moves at all, it will in obedience not to its British benefactors, but its native chiefs 

and princes look at the mistake which Austria made in the government of her 

Italian provinces. They were the best-government portions of Italy • she studied 

and protected the interests of the native peasantry ; but the peasantry either 

remained passive or else followed the lead of its national superiors in attacking its 
alien benefactors”. 

The soul of Anglo-Indiau state-craft stands revealed in this letter. 
It explains much of the remissnesses of men who felt their tenure in 
this land to be unsure, a tenure sanctified by the law of conquest, and 
who could not, therefore, put their heart into the work they have had 
to do in India. Grood government does not reconcile men to depriva- 
tion of self-government, Lord Lytton seemed to suggest. And self^ 
government being out of place in the scheme of things, the policy of 
blood and iron’^ or of ‘'drift^^ remained the only alternative. The peasantry 
being undependable as upholders of British hegemony, neglect of this ‘^inert 
mass^^ was not likely to be politically dangerous. Thus came they to 
be the Cinderalla in Britain's Indian household, and have continued to 
be so till the recent past. The separation between the classes and the 
masses as a result of the acceptance by the former of a social economy 
alien to the genius of the race precluded for a time the idea of edu- 
cated leadership of mass discontent, and enabled the bureaucracy to 
pursue the even tenour of a life of listless work in a land where the 
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weather also fought against it, and its habits and thoughts. Bat, as the 
number of “discontented B. increased, and political aspirations 

joined hands with economic distress, there appeared signs of the “inert 
mass” of peasantry following their “national superiors”. This develop- 
ment has forced the hands of the higher Anglo-Indian bureaucracy to 
stir out, and issue the call to the “Indian Civil Servant" — “For you 
in your own generation it remains abundantly true that the tent is 
mightier than the pen^\ 

The Congress “mas contacU^ movement initiated by the All-India 
Village Industries Asociation at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi had 


Response of 
Officialdom to 
Linlithgow Call 


imparted the needed impetus to this bureaucratic awken- 
ing ; for, to use the words of the Bombay Anglo- 
Indian daily paper, the Government : could not afford 
“to be outdone^^ in the race for rural development, for 


which a crore of rupees was pompously budgetted by the Willing- 
don administration. Since then a rural-minded governor-general has 
broad-casted to the district officers the advice — “know your villages.” 
The response to this exhortation it is not yet time to gauge. But 
if the report, submitted by the “committee of three senior European 
officers^^ appointed by the Bengal Government to suggest measures 
for carrying out Lord Linlithgow’s advice, reflect the mind of district 
officialdom, not much can be hoped for from that quarter. Extracts 
from the report that have appeared in the public press leave the 
impression on the mind that district officers are out to exploit the 
new-found enthusiasm. They expect the Government to “reinforce 
their prestige and authority^^ before they can reasonably be expected 
to be able to know their, villages. This prestige and authority have 
been lost to them by ^^disassociation of the district officer from 


direct control over local self-governing bodies, and particularly over 
District Boards^^ ; because “nomiaations and appointments to local bodies 
are now in the hands of ministers^’ which are often determined “more 


by political considerations than local interests’’ ; this “loss of patronage 
has been a great blow to their prestige — an evidence of which appeared 
last year when the first nomination of a Commissioner for a sub- 
registrarship did not get an appointment!”; to re-establish the district 
officer in his position as the recognized leader of the rural population 
in all schemes of improvement and development”, the necessary leisure 
must be secured him, and stronger inducements’’ must be offered him 
in the shape of ^ a re-imbursement to an officer by Government, in 
addition to his ordinary travelling allowance, the whole cost of con- 
veying not only the tents, but also all camp equipage and servants”, 
and the comradeship of his wife, at Government expense, who by 

visiting purdanashin ladies and acting as hostess at parties... can 

do a gr^t deal to increase the popularity and influence” of her hus' 
band , increase m the daily allowance of superintendents of police, 
and also in the case of collectors when they are absent from head- 
quarter for ^<^re than four complete days continuously” has been 
s^gested by the committee. The Montagu-Chelmsford constitutional 
^pges had to offer the Lee ‘inducements” to conciliate the sensibi- 
lities of the ^^Anglo-Indian bureaucracy; Lord Linlithgow’s “Know 
your villages programme must need offer “stronger inducements in 
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other disguises ! These stronger inducements must come from the pockets 
of a people who cannot be expected to be enthusiastic over re-educating 
their rulers. The Committee has not submitted any estimate of the probable 
cost, extra cost, if their suggestions be carried into effect. It cannot be 
slight. And one can imagine on this rock alone Lord Linlithgow^s 
enthusiastic scheme being wrecked, signs of which even official enthu- 
siasts have already scente^L That apostle among officials of the gospel 
of village uplift, Mr. Brayne of Gujranwala fame, admitted at a London 
meeting that there is “an air of unreality about the work — it is done 
more to please GovernmenPL 

This unreality can be easily understood and explained. “Experts^^ 
come to India to set right Indian's “problems^h having to be educated 
^ up their A. B. C. — “experts^^ whose own country 

carrying on a load of unemployment directly 
Agrarian Decay affecting more than twenty lakhs of wage-earners for 

fifteen years and more ; whose rural decay began in 

y IT 91 *7 ^ h.el^I th.e mirror to the disintegration 

of a bold peasantry^'’, and which show no improvement or signs of abate- 
roent more than a century and a half hence, as the following, summa- 

published ia Delisle Burns “Leisure in the Modern 

World” testifies to : 


i.1 oeatury much oE the land was farmed by families 

that nad been contmuously in possession for two centuries and more. Thov havo 
nearly a,ll gone ; not merely the names but no blood relations remain. One family 
has vanished like tins after a stay of six; centuries. Most of their successors are 
descended from ‘ workers” and the tradition of work is still with them. They work 
.w Education, religion, politics, culture of any kind, other than 

1 ® v-^diese people know nothing of ‘economics’ 

a^the mimh-talked of increase of national wealth is not apparent on the oountry- 


“The change, of course, is all for the best, 
better’ . 


but I will not admit we are happier or 


This comes from one end of the hemisphere. From the other end 
comes the same story from the island-empire in the Pacific the 
envy of the modern world. Says the “Japan Times” ; 

The most unfortuiiate aspect has been the decline of the stafnc; nf 

population which has taken place hand in hand with “Lrease in moduL in ST.H® 

cultural produce and even with increased investments and Tenera/ Hsine of the If nU 

wealth of the country We thus witness in Chosen (Kofea) a dLZnmant 

has taken place to a degree in Japan also, namely, the welfare of the aerarians hnin^ 
sacrificed for progress in urban areas”. agianans being 

and how did this universal rural decav 
or group individually or collectively resnnr 7 

carry^'-these words of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru PresSf nf 

vividly'torSray Z 
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Mechanized 
Industry and 
Rural Decay 


has meant in disturbance to balanced and equiposed life of the greatest 

number of people in the world, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to estimate to-day, except in very generalized 
terms, and in terms of condemnation. And we could 
not, even if we would, now retrace the steps, 
imagine history taking a difierent course, for our life is very largely 
built upon the results, the causes of which are not easy to get at. So 
that two feelings are generated as one surveys the march of events as 
these affected the life of agriculturist — cynicism or indignation. A streak 
of cynicism runs through the words that describe the stages that led 
up to Britain's pioneering days in modern industrialism : 


^’Squire Western Junior, a high farming disciple of Arthur Toung, who would 
not steal the goose from the common, but had no scruple about stealing the common 
from the poor human goose, was unconsciously recruiting for his hated rival, the 
machine-owning capitalist, and when (for the sate of an intensive type of agriculture) 
the village had been emptied into the work-house, it followed as logically as the 
deductions of Adam Smith, or the mechanics of his young friend. Watt of Greenock, 
that the workhouse would be emptied into the factory”. 


And of anger, as it burst forth in 

“Lo, My lords, we gave you England — 

And you gave us back a waste — 

Hamlets breaking, homesteads drifting ; 

Yes, a desert, labelled England, where 
You know (and well you know) 

That the village Hampdens witheri 

and village idiots grow^^ 

These identical words can be used to describe the tendencies in 
India that are called progressive and scientific, ^and are, therefore, 
popular, and can also be addressed to the Zamindars, Taluqdars, and 
“Stake-hclders” in the country who are seeking and finding asylum ia 
tlie Courts of Wards.: 


The technique of mechanized industry and “scientific” agriculture 
has disrupted agrarian life in many lands. This can be illustrated 
A III happened to the Java Sugar Industry by 

protection granted to the Indian Sugar Indus- 
A Warning tiT- The number of working sugar factories has de- 

cresed from 178 (1928) to 39 (1935), the area to 
one-eighth to what it was in 1931 ; production from 29,23,600 
metric tons (about 7,89,37,200 maunds) in 1928 to 5,12,000 tons 
(1,30,24,000 maunds) in 1935 ; European capital which financed these 
European estates has received a blow on their prosperity from which 
they will hardly recover ; Javanese labour who worked in these estates 
have Buftered— their wages bill which in 1929 had been 125 millions 
guilders, in 1934 was reduced to 16 and half a million guilders, and 
8,00,000 seasonal labourers were discharged. It may • appear that India 
has gained and Java has lost, and there the matter ended, and we in 
India have reason to be happpy. But things do not end so nicely 
according to arrangement and expectation. India’s production of 
sugar has reached a height when it must seek export outside the 
coimtry. And the bargaining in this behalf has already begun. Britain can 
make one-fourth of her sugar requirement from her native beet and has 
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to import 11,64,000 tons (about 3,14,28,000 maunds) from non- 
Empire countries, and 8,09,000 tons of unrefined supjar from 

Empire^ countries in which India does not fijojure. In the 

negotiations that have been going on in London for a trade agreement 
between India aud Britain in place of the Ottawa Agreement, termi- 
nated as a result of a resolution of the Legislative Assembly, the 

demand has been preferred on behalf of India that Britain should take 
Indian sugar in preference to that from other countries, Empire or 
non-Empire. In India the sugarcane grower has the price of his 
product beaten down to 2 annas in the maiind (82 pounds) or less ; 
and the day is not far distant when he will be called upon to limit 
X agriculturist, the producer of the raw material 

of industry, fares thus under the present system of industrialism. lie 
suiiers owing to his ^ignorance and the lack of organization. Wo hear 
so much today of distance^ between country and country, between men 
and men, being erased.^ It is a mystery, however, why in the economic 
commerce in commodities, man, their primary producer, should count so 
little and his interests be so little regarded. This is the contradictiorP in 
modein industrialism. A^e see the primary producer in every country so 

pviln wherein the results of his labours arc 

T ^ nce-grower or the wheaLgrower or the juto- 
and hv ■ ultimate consumer of his products is, 

mpflifiriPQ of reach him ; he does not know how many inter- 

aDd T4frlnfi^®T\- r>rodn(iU sold 

little — a increase in the export trade has 

rhafbein hnn;.!^ become customary 

areas and the resulting in a disproportion between the crop 

?ute4ro4r nf 'S! 1 that rule there. The 

years • now it wpf h \ victim of this technique these many 

Provinces and BehL? sugar-cane grower in the United 


PonS, M £ 

and rec<5fi tL^ and inequality, _ to intervene _ to remove 
fuTlliet Tnd°?t ma? be®'t T ot'Z tdiv^ 

has happened in Russia under the ^ “w’- thereto by what 

United Ltes of IrerirbythS L/'^^^ 

rural rehabilitation th at Roosevelt New Deals^h Schemes of 

material life have not the same comndli^A^^tn ^ India's poverty in 
back. They are, therefore halfin^^ tt "" and motives at their 

the evolution of a bSer mate3^ o^Poriments in 

watchful, continued observation 
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The diagnosis of the material troubles and discontents that has been 
attempted above has directed attention to their etiology. And in the 

search for the causes and sources of the malady educa- 
tion has been receiving the greatest amount of attention 
Eduction both from the rulers and the ruled. The British Govern- 
ment has wanted its subjects to adhere to certain stand- 
ards which will subserve their ideas and interests-^every government 
desires so» and adopts measures in this behalf. The ideas and interests 
of the British Government from the nature of its tenure in India must 
and do differ in many essential respects from those of the people in 
India. Therefore has its mind very often been invaded by doubts about 
the shape and form of the mind of India as it has been issuing out 
of its universities and schools. To quiet these doubts they bave 
appointed commissions of enquiry to report on the subject.^ The 
futility of these efforts at understanding and directing the niind. of 
these alien millions was demonstrated, as hinted at by Sir William 
Hunter who presided over one of the earliest and most^ authorita- 
tive of such commissions, that of 1882 during the administration of 

Lord Ripon : 

‘‘The solemn endeavour of a great and powerful commission (of 21 men), to provide 
I'eligious teaching for 290 millions of souls ending in ‘a moral text book earned by 
a majority, and ‘a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen which the 
report feared would be ‘delivered in a perfunctory manner’, is one of the pathetic 
spectacles of modern history”. 

This futility was due to the cross purposes at which the^ rulers 
and the ruled had been working — the rulers to consolidate their posi- 
tion by the manufacture of a standardized humanity in 
India, and the ruled to grow up different, to justify the 
Mukhopadbya individuality of their existence, and to slacken the grip 

of the alien administration. It was type of the struggle 
in India implicit in the British connection. Nearly twenty years after, 
one of the most masterful of British imperialists, Lord Curzon, came 
as governor-general, and he tried his hand at strengthening the fetters 
by manipulation of the education system, rather the system of higher 
education which had been prolific in the production of discontent and 
its leadership. For which purpose he appointed his Universities Com- 
mission. The controversy with regard to this matter rang loud during 
the first five years of the present century, a controversy in which 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale stood np to Lord Curzon and held his ground 
with effect. But the man who by his tact and persistence nullified the 
object Lord Curzon bad in view, was Asutosh Mukhopadhaya. He 
was a man massive in built and massive in intellect, belonging to the 
race of men who carve out kingdoms from chaotic countries and pick 
up crowns from the gutter. In the wreckage of national life amidst 
which he found himself he made his choice of a centre of activity 
wherein Jie would build a temple, the nursery of the builders of a 
renascent India. He devoted unremitting toil to the realization of this 
ideal ; and the tradition that he helped to crystallize still inspires the 
University of Calcutta. Since then the Hartog Committee have recom- 
mended, and a new orientation to educational policy and practice in 
India is said to be imminent, The necessity for such a step has 
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been hastened, we are told, by educated unernploymont, ^which^ problem 
can be solved only by ^'school reconstruction . Iho Univcisities Con- 
ference held in 1934 recommended that 

“a practical solution of the unemployment problem could only bo foiind in u 
radical readjustment of the present system of education m schools in such a way 
that a large number of pupils would be diverted _ at tlie completion of secondary 
education either to occupations or to separate vocational institutions’ . 

In recommending the acceptance of this method the Government 
of India recognise that a century-old pre-possession will liavc to be 
eliminated oat of the popular mind before they can expect the approval 
by the public of it. And they quote the Hartog Committee in support 
when it said : 


“The present type of high and middle EugUsli Schools has ostablisluvl itself so 
strongly that other forms of education are opposed or mistrust, ntl, and tiuua' is a 
marked tendency to regard the passage from the lowest primary class to the lnp;hoHi 
class of a high school as the normarprocedure for every pupiT’d 


The Government of India in their anxiety to relieve educated 
unemployment have hit upon the plan of making higher edneatiou the 
nursery for the select few, to be recognized and selected not for here- 
dity but for intellectual competence. This scorns to be a retreat from 
the position that education must be open to all who must muddle 
through it as best as they could to success in life. That high and 
boundless enthusiasm for education for its own sake seems to be 
curbed today, and. men stand justified today who fifty years ago said 
that the scholastic aim ought to be rather directed to the inculcation 

if not of contentment with their lot, at least of more modest 

ideas, and of resignation to manual labour^^ {Lcroij Beaulieu in 
Economists FvcLTicoise, September, 1890). When the Government of 
India welcome the recommendation of the conference that ^‘in rural 
areas, the courses at this state should be attuned to rural requirements^^, 
they but echo the words uttered so long ago in suggcBtincr the neces- 
sity of curtailing “the time children are kept at s'^.hool, 

(the school) to rural and industrial occupations...,,, ...GisciDlinc should 
certainly be relaxed in the rural districts at harvest time. !. /4c 


retreat from the position that had held the field for a century 
has been forced on the Government and the people by a disoriranim- 

Education social life that cannot find any sap from grounds 

to canalize mreacly Occupied, and show signs of breaking down 
discontent Under the stresses and strains of a changing world. Too 

education has planted dangerous thoughts in 
people s minds— thoughts of organic changes in all snherca of life 

realities of life woidd put the lid 
on such thoughts, and make conservatives of people. Vocational train- 

aStmet tho/h!^ education, and canalize discontents, nourished by 
abstract thoughts, to concrete work of body and mind The nronoaola 

of the Government of India for the reconstruction of secondarv edu^ 

tiOD, embodied in their letters to local Gove rnLnta and n Jver^fW 

dated Simla, iug. 11, 1936, suvvests, therefore ^“^^^rsities 

s-eneral edneafinn’’ ul '-oereipre, a auitable measure of 

f.. ft. body of Slodoot,. Thf. TX eS‘ tl 
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will be ‘'of special advanta^^e in that it will not take place at an age 
when the pupils will have acquired a suitable basis of general trainino- 
for their subsequent technical training but also when they will not have 
become too old and ‘set^ to appreciate the value of practicd training/^ 
It is not possible to indicate the places which the newly-trained are 
expected to fill in the economic life of the country. If they can be 
absorbed into the mechanized industries to be extended and started 
under the auspices of a “planned economy^\ controlling the demand 
and supply of trained mechanics, the change may be expected to afford 
breathing time. Which means that a new group of workers, new 
Fa^s^/a5— technicians and all — will be recruited from all sections of the 
people without reference to inherited tendencies and propensities. But 
they will come from so small a proportion of our vast population 
which lives in villages, whose needs are different and call for a different 
technique to meet them, that this new group cannot be expected to play 
any effective part in the work of reconstruction in our rural parts. 


New Leadership 
of 

Rural India 


by birth and upbringing best 
They will be “home-keeping^^ 
they will be trained, we hope, 
modern life and be taught the 


The success of this continent-wide work, the Government of India 
recognize, is dependent on rural agency, and “cannot be promoted 

effectively by sporadic and largely inexperienced efforts 
from outside’L The village youth, male and female, 
who might have supplied this agency and leadership 
have been ‘ led away to towns to receive a purely 
literary education ^ which unfits them, body and mind, for life amid 
rural surroundings ; and this class has thus been lost to “the service 
of the country side’\ It is now proposed to reverse and revise the 
system of training that has been inimical to rural progress^^ by giving 
a rural bias, attuned to rural conditions and requirements^ Steps 
have been taken to train up teachers of secondary and primary schools 
who, born and 1 red up in villages, are 
fitted to be leaders in the countryside, 
but with wits that will not be “homely^^ 

to understand the complex conditions of .... 

skill necessary to life under these hard conditions. The old leadership 
of villa^ elders has broken down ; a leadership has to be trained 
anew. The Z^indari Permanent System in Bengal, Orissa, Behar, and 
parts of the United Provinces has been supplying leadership of sorts 
to the rural people free from bureaucratic interference. This leadership, 
possible centre of organized and effective opposition, has been looked 
up with disfavour by officialdom, and has withered under it. Other 
causes have worked towards the same end. And the time is certainly 
ripe for the emergence of a new type of leadership to step into the 
vacancy. The Indian National^ Congress has by the organization of 

T T Association, the Harijan Sevak Sangha, the All- 

India Village Industries Association, and other associated activities been 
trying to consolidate its natural leadership of the people. The Govern- 

explaias the Ballet 

C rcular. Evolution of political thoughts which has moved from 19th. 
^ntury liberal individualism to the unlimited eshaltation of the State 

citizen encourages this move, and the economic 
breakdown has prepared men’s minds for its reception. Through these 
activities the Government of India are out to justify the assertion made 
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on its behalf that there is in India State Socialism in action, if not 

in theory. . i - u u 

The incipient tendencies to a Totalitarian State in India whic ave 

been traced above have no reason to be apologetic now- In 

of education- the preparation of the citizen for ms re 
Tendencies no'i sibilities— of health and sanitation the man in the street 

• or the man-at-home is imperceptively being brought 

Totohtanamsm bureaucratic control. And the bureaucrat gloats 

over his triumph. His Excellency Sir John Anderson spoke at the tot. 

Andrews Dinner on Nov. 30, 1936 as follows : , , i, 

“There is no civilized state in the world today that can afford to neglect tlie 
physioa* and recreational edacation of its young people -, Germany for one has shown 
the world what can be done to remould a rising generation , v^he ei is p , 

followed will ultimately lead to good or evil we here ^ are not qualified to say , but no 
body can deny its eSectiveness or ignore its lessons . 

How Germany is remoulding her rising generation, training them to 
become ^^new German men. and women ^ can be best described, in Hen 
Hitler^s last May Day Speech : 

When the child is ten years old it has not yet acquired feeling for high 

birth or ancestry It is at this stage that we are going to take them and not 

let them go until they are 18 years old. Then they will go into the p^'ty, or 

they will go at once to work and into the Labour Front and the Labour Corps, and 
then for two years in the Army. If that won’t make a nation out of such people, 
nothing will”. 

The discipline that Herr Hitler has set up for his people, and the 
discipline that Sir John Anderson intends setting up for us are not 
motived by the same impulse ; Herr Hitler has a single loyalty to 
acknowledge and practise ; Sir John Anderson is divided in his 
loyalty. That makes all the difference. 


The growing strength of Indian nationalism which aspires to resume 
control over the power of the State has forced on the Government 

the adoption of this policy of controlled education with a 
view to bend the mind of the rising generation of Indians 
to the acceptance of British standards of value. This is 
at the back of the phrase — “reconquest of India^^ — that 
figured so prominently in the recent writings and speeches 
of British die-hards. The British people have never been of one mind 
with regard to their attitude to the emergence of national feeling in 
India. While Sir AVilliam Hunter represented a mood when he wrote— 
“the Queen^s Government has deliberately accepted the risks of a united 
India^^ Theodore Morrison, principal of the Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh and guide and philosopher to Indian Muslim politics for a 
while at the end of the last century, represented the opposite mood 
when he wrote : “We have never aimed at the creation of a national 
sentiment in India”. The see-saw of this divided mind is evident in 
the principles and policies of Anglo-Indian administration. The 
persistent but unspoken conflict between India and Britain is generally 
quiescent ; at long intervals it rises over the threshold of conscious- 
ness. The present is one such phase. And the new education policy of 
the Government is a handy instrument to catch the Indian youth 
young, before he has developed a will of his own or has been able to 


“Thought 
Surveillance” 
& “Thought 
Guidance’^ 
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think out a philosophy of his own true to the instincts and interests 
of his people. Researches and discoveries in the psycho-physical 
sciences have placed in the hands of governments methods and instru- 
ments which enable them to establish ^‘thought surveillance^^ over and 

“thought guidance^ of the social mind. Governments do not feel 

called upon to observe any secrecy in the adoption of this tactics ; a 
recent law passed in the Imperial Diet of Japan is an illustration in 
point, In India the thing appears new to us. During the last hun- 
dred years the people have grown into one environment of thought 
and action. Against this environment British authorities in India 

propose to project another, supposed to be more helplful to their 

interests and ideals. For the success of this venture instruments 
handier than schools, Colleges, and gymnasiums are ready. As an 
acute observer of things modern says : 

‘‘The instruments of social chaage are more efficient than before in the cinema 

and the radio we have the most valuable and the most dangerous instruments of educa- 
tion. They are dangerous because they require for the success of their use^ in 
changing society a very great centralization of control. They are forms of education 
very suitable to dictatorships 


The Government in India has this dictatorial power, and uses 
it, evidence of which was forthcoming during the Civil Disobedience 
movement when the cinema and the radio were requisitioned to 
fight the mass upheaval. 

Another instrument remoulding the mind of Indians millions, little 
regarded now as an influence either for good or evil, is the priva e 

cinema industry. It is lauded up as a sign-post of 
Mind of Rural pj^ogress iu modern ways, as an evidence of Indians 

” '\fre8h ^ industrial enterprise, because 11 crores and 50 lakhs of 

predominently Indian capital are invested in it, and 
25,000 men and women are employed in it. A recent broad-cast from 
the Delhi station discussed the problem raised by this new technique 
of amusement and instruction. The speaker prophesied that “within 
the next five years the mind of the whole rustic population of India, 
Hindu, Muslim, Parsi, Jain, untouchable is going to be made afresh,” 
And he asked ; “What kind of a mind is going to emerge out of the 
process He suggested a reply which was more of a fear than any- 
thing else ; and thoughtful people will share his apprehension, that the 
resultant mind will not be a thing of beauty. The further apprehension 
is implicit in the kind of wares that the industry distributes. With 
many things to its credit, the West has given proof of the possession 
of '‘a fine skilF in sending to India its “rubbish” ; a great many of 
the films constitute an appreciable proportion of this “rubbish^^ import 
on which a brisk market has been built up and a clientele has been 
attracted, whom absence of healthier attractions draws to these 

rubbish^'' heaps. Indian cinema-showing companies and groups go to 

the remotest villages to show the films either in the open air or under 
temporary structures built of bamboo, “using the battery of their motor 
cars^’. Most of the films shown to rural audiences are “the worst kind 

of Western films dressed with Indian clothes^^. The trail of crude 

vulgarity and lasciviousness that these films leave in the air after 
them pollutes simple minds. The only immunity that one can hope for 
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against this evil influence is the innocence and simplicity of a people 
whom the *‘suggestiveness^‘ of these films may confound but will 
generally leave cold or disgusted. The last session of the All-India 
Women^s Conference has drawn attention to one aspect of the evil — 
misrepresentation of modern Indian life. But those among the 
Indian public who finance this industry and pocket the dividends therefrom 
or their leaders have not awakened to the tendency for evil 
of this enterprise. They seem to be unaware that the cinema 
is a dangerous instrument to handle in more senses than one ; that it 
more often than not engenders a slackness of mind which is a menace 
to the developemeut of a virile and watchful mentality in the country 
needed to wrestle with the various “pi’oblems’^ that await solution ; 
that the Indian mind “made afresh^^ by the film is in danger of loosening 
its grip on the culture of the country that has enabled it to weather 
through many a storm in the national life, to remain true to the essen- 
tial goodness of human nature, retaining through the many injustices 
of a chequered existence, its belief in Q-od and belief in man. 


These are the two external forces that India has to reckon with — 
forces that make themselves felt not in the material plane of existence, 

but influence the evolution of mind and conduct. This 
HinX & phase^ of the conflict out of which India must 

Moslem Polity emerge victorious if she were to be able to contribute 

her share to the sum-total of human progress, to help 
solve the concrete problems of existence and survival that more than 


ever before have been testing every thought and institution of the 
modern world. India cannot withhold this contribution ; for one of 
the conditions of the tenure of existence is the vital part that an in- 
dividual or a group must play to enrich the common life. And India 
cannot make this contribution unless and until she is mistress of her- 
self, spiritually and materially. For it is as true now when the human 
mind seems to be pre-occupied with the externalities of existence as 
ever before that every organisation, good or bad, is in the last analysis, 
an expression of the spirit ; it is maintained by opinion crystallized 
into conviction, and by conviction is it overthrown 5 the source and 
ultimate force that upholds an organisation and maintains it in vigour 
and strength is to be sought in the well of the spirit undefiled. And 
because somehow and somewhen this spirit, this f pinion and this 
conviction failed them that the men and women of India lacked the 
strength to fight for their .'integrity when an alien spirit, opinion 
and conviction challenged them. The men of the generation who 
succumbed to this attack failed to foresee that with the loss of poli- 
tical freedom all virtue must, sooner or later, sooner than later, go out 
of the social institutions and the ideals of associated life which these 
incarnated, that alien systems of thought and standards of life will 
trample under foot traditions of their national life, consciously perhaps 
unconsciously and unknowingly to be sure. This lack of foresight has 
pursued and continue to paralyse the thoughts and activities of the 
upholders of the older order of things among Hindus and Muslims in 

generations of men and women that have grown under 
British rule and have been re-made by British education have learnt 


5 
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their lesson from the folly and weakness of the past The philosophy 
of organisation that Hindu polity sought to realize in practical life was 
“a very complex communal freedom and self-determination ; each group 

unit of the community set off from the rest by a natural demarcation 

of its field and limits, but connected with the whole by well-understood 
relations^^ (Sri Aurobindo), Interpreters of Indian history have said 
that in course of time this complex communal freedom and self-deter- 
mination of the units of a confederated social life forgot their duty to 
the whole, and the State, the instrument of co-ordination, failed to 
assert and impose its authority upon the rebellious units. Thus did 
group and communal self-determination weaken the strength of the 
whole socio-political body ; and the complex unity of “Aryavarta^^ fell 
to pieces before the onslaught of the simpler Muslim polity. Muslim 
imperialism, however, spread itself rather too quickly and too far from 
its central power house before it could formulate and consolidate a 
philosophy of conduct in relation to alien cultures. Therefore did it fail 
to combine communal freedom and self-determination with the needs of 
a strong centralized authority > And, owing to this cause, has its imperial- 
lism failed to hold on to its victories and possessions. In the quest of 
unity“-political unity — both Hindu and Muslim polity have thus failed ; 
and the British are said to have achieved it. We have yet to see. For, 
in the milleniums of her history India had had experience of such 
halcyon centuries. 

It is necessary to understand now the cause or causes of the 
superiority of British polity in its relation to India. The Wars 
Development of of the Roses completed the extinction of the great land- 
Plutocratic lords who had been fighting the develop era ent in England 
Oligarchy of central authority that would threaten their individual 
n m freedom and self-determination^h The Tudor dynasty had 
to recruit^ a new nobility which they did by sharing with them the pro- 
ceeds of the Great Pillage^\ that of the monasteries, and thus creating a 
vested interest in the maintenance of this alliance. When in the conflict 
between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, known in history as ‘*the 
Information, the smile of a lady in waiting on the Queen, threw Henry 
vHI, the second King of the Tudor line, into the arms of the ^ reform ers^^ 
and made him the defender of the faith, the new nobility had the best of 
reasons to rally round the new faith. Its supremacy was unchallengingly 
est^lished when James II fled the kingdom, and his daughter and her 
mi^band, the Stadtholder of the Dutch republic, were placed on the 
British toone as King William III and Queen Mary. In between 
there had ^en the well-ordered execution of a King and a Minister, 
a dictatorship, and a merry monarch” who was determined never again 
to go on^ his tovels or lose a regal head on the scaftold for the sake of 
any version of any creed. The Tudor nobility gained in money power 
by recruitment from the City of London — the heart of the recruiting- 

ruling class. Prom this class was organised the **wor- 
h developed into the East India Company, 

K empire. Into the hands of this 

sovereign-ruler of the 

y. I his class guarded all the avenues of wealth. A recent histori- 
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cal play puts into the mouth of one of them the declaration of their 
might : 

‘^If the abbey lands were ours 
'When we were Protestant 
They will clearly be closely ours 
AYhen we are Catholic— 

Not we are ever anything in 
Fact but ourselves. 

"We are the proprietors ; we are time and space”. 

Matter-of-fact history records how the Parliament of Great Britain 
Exploitation in helped this class to help themselves to the absolute 
Britain & Abroad Ownership of the lands of Britain : 

“All through the 18th. century, all through the great 'Whip speeches about liberty^ 
the great Tory speeches about patriotism, through the period of ’Wandewash and 
Plassey, through the period of Trafalgar and Waterloo, one process was steadily going 
on in the central senate of the nation. Parliament was passing bill after bill for the 
enclosure, by the great landlords, of such of the common lands as had survived out 
of the great communal system of the Middle Ages”. 

These Enclosure Acts in course of forty years (1760-1800) num- 
bered 2,000, and the areas enclosed were 24,28,721 acres of common 
fields and 7,52,150 acres of waste ; while during the previous sixty 
years the Acts had been ^^200 only enclosing 2,37,845 acres, mainly 
common fields, and 74, 518 acres of waste. Arthur Young one of the 
forernost advocates of the enlargement of estates, confessed in 1801 
that “by nineteen out of every twenty Inclosure Bills, the poor are 
injured, and some grossly injured/^ These cleared the small producer 
as au^ independent unit from oflf* the face of the land. We are told 
that so paramount were the needs of the nation, for more food, and 
so deep the sense of subordination among the masses^^ that the change 
produced little sense of grievance and comparatively little violence or^ 
resistance. There was a class who could control the legislature and 
invoke its aid for the extinction of the small man of the countryside 
and direct the policy of “Hands from the growing factories. The 
unresisted success of this policy was possible because the same 
propertied classes who as justices of the peace ruled the agricultural 
day-labourer and the factory workers in the districts were also those 
who ruled the army as officers ; because the proletarians from whom were 
recruited the masses of workmen for the fields and the factories also 
furnished the rank and file of the armies. Thus were formed and 
developed habits of command and habits of obedience, suppressive of 
group freedom and self-determination, at variance with the greatest 
^od of the greatest number. And the acceptance of this reversal of 
the older economy, expressed in the doggrel — 

“God bless the squire and his relations 
And teach ns all to keep our stations.” 

pointed to a development that encouraged the spirit of domination, 

or exploitation, and the group cohesion that is the pre-condition 
of their success. The class that could so cruelly exploit their own 

people could not be milder in their treatment of foreigners, and their 
rights and interests. 

Western group spirit incarnated itself in “the modern State accor* 
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ding to the image which Machiavelli had set up'', the state that sufters 

neither limit nor: equality nor co-partnership. The 
Causes of fundamental tenet of Eastern thought was control and 
Debacle regulation, idealization and sublimation of desires ; in 

social polity it incarnated itself in the State that had no 
absolute authority but was restrained *'in the interest of the moral law-- 
of the individuar', and of group freedom and self-determination, the State 
that was really a co-partner with other members of the socio-political body. 
This co-partnership discouraged and restrained the spirit ^ of exploita- 
tion, and to that extent weakened centralized power, that is the State, 
and disabled it as the bulwark and shield of the common life. This 
weakness was responsible, if any single thing can be held responsible 
for a socio-political break-down, for the inability of Eastern social 
organizations to stand up to Western aggression. Nature had endowed 
India with a geographical unity early realized and recognized by our 
ancestors. The sense of this unity was kept vivid in the Hindu mind 
by the daily remembrance of the sacred rivers and holy places of ^ the 
country — a remembrance made into a part of the religious and spiritual 
duty. A cultural unity was not difScult to build up on this realization 
amid, and in spite of, the diversities of languages and customs an 
unity which even the eruption into India of Islam could not disrupt. But 
both these unities were nullified by the absence or weakness of a 
centralized authority never allowed to grow in vigour and strength 
by the needs and demands of “each group unit of the community. 
So, when external dangers appeared at the gate, the units could not 
organize themselves quickly enough for common defence nor could the 
central authority, kept weak and practically ineffective by the philo- 
sophy of a confederated existence, organize the units quickly enough 
for the purpose. States within a State, that was the Eastern polity. 
When it was confronted by a polity which allowed and encouraged 
the State to absorb all the rights and privileges of individuals and groups, 
decentralization was confronted by centralization, the freedom and 
self-determination of groups were confronted by the state tolerating 
none of these things and thriving on their downfall, the issue of the 
conflict was almost a foregone conclusion — the defeat of the former. 

The interpretation that has been attempted above of the^ failure of 
Indian polity to meet the challenge of Western aggression in the 18 th. 
Fear & ambi- century may also explain many of the internal contra- 
tion— causes of dictions of Indian life of the present time. The division 
communal tbe country into self-governing religious communities, 

disbarmony caste and occupational groups, has become accen- 

tuated as the creation of a national government appears to be a possibi- 
lity. Nearly two centuries of British rule have habituated the different 
communities to a certain groove of life. The possibility of Swaraj has 
disturbed the complacence of this ‘‘pathetic contentment", and made 
them afraid of the unknown future. There are communities which 

feel that in the disturbances and overthrow of normal conditions 
some one group may capture the power of the State, and why should 

not an attempt be made by them to be that group. 

Pear and ambition — these are the two feelings that have been accen- 

tuating particularistic feelings, and demands for “safeguards’' and the 
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other crudities breeding in minds that have lost balance, sense of 
proportion, and power to see into the heart of things. Some of these 
fears and ambitions are self-generated ; some others are encouraged 
by the needs of a state policy of “counterpoise of natives against 
natives^^ not racy of the soil in the sense that it finds itself root-less 
in the sentiments and the real interests of the country. But the majDr 
responsibility for the development must rest on Indian shoulders ; on 
Indian social arrangements that have not been able to integrate the 
complex of ideas, feelings and interests in the country, to evolve out 
of these diversities an unity of thought and conduct. And the Hindu 
community, having the largest number of people in India adhering to 
its culture, have to think of the welfare of more people, and to strive 
the more and sacrifice the more for the common weal. And because 
seeds of disintegration had fallen on favourable ground and brought 
forth a harvest of poisonous weeds in Hindu society long before the 
British advent, it could neither defend its own individuality nor pre- 
vent the common life of the country from succumbing under Western 
aggression. A period of re-examination of . the diseased and weakened 
body politic, a period of penance for past follies, conscious or uncons- 
cious, became thus necessary to re-invigorate the system. For this 
purpose conscious effort had to be directed to clearing the cob-webs 
that covered the thought-life of the community, to removing institutions 
that infested its social life. 


This^ was what was being done, during the last hundred years and 
more, since the days of Raja Ram Mohun Roy— to re-organize Hindu 

society to meet on equal terms the attacks on its in- 

country for the renewal of a 
vigorous life where the importance of man as man will 
recognized, where a new social and economic order 
will be evolved, where the wealth that exists in the land and 
the necessaries that will be_ produced in it will be shared equally 

^ 1, needs, and where exploitation, mental 

n “ Eastern India 

and Hadoba Pandurang in Western India were the first to release the 

mind and intellect of their society from moulds that held them captive 

and had proved themselves unequal to protect national life in the many 

crises incidental to existence ; they were alike in tracing the causes of 

^gradation to a lazy refusal of the mind to look outward, to the 

contemplative life, ‘ excess of civilization^’ as 

-«Tl -Sivisions and subdivisions 

all these had deprived them (the Hindus) of patriotic feeling”. And 

they were Positive that some change should take place in their religion” 

that sanctioned these and tolerated other absurdities and crudities if 

not for anythings else, at least for the sake of their political advan- 

pnnh • Their successors have continued this work, 

each in the particular line that appealed to him, Vidyasagar (Iswar 

vteraSni SnlJ'r Kandnkuri 

erasalingam Bantalu Garu m the Andhra-Desa, Behramii Mehta 

Malabari and Eursundas Mulji in Gujarat, Dayaram Gidumal in Sh 

mIZ in the Punjab, and Sri Narayana Guru Swami ^n 

Malabar. The last-named who is not as widely as the others, at lea^t 
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in northern India, deserves to be better known. He was a contem- 
porary of Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj. He 
belonged to the band of men who in the recent past had tried '‘to 
change the unchangeable in India^^ to quote the words of an admirer. 
He by his life and work put a new self '•respect in the Thiya commu- 
nity of Kerala, and came to be accepted as their spiritual head. Early 
in his career he sensed the goal of spiritual and social endeavours to 
be the realization of “one God, one religion, :one caste’^ among men. And 
the rigid social exclusiveness of Hindu castes and caste divisions, stand- 
ing as it did athwart this ideal, called upon him to dedicate himself 
to ^the service and succour of those who had been groaning under 
social and religious disabilities. He organized the Thiyas into almost 
an independent religious community, for he though^ that “the first 
step to save the victims was to remove them from the influences of 
Hindu temples which were always centres of orthodoxy and preser- 
vers of the old order^’. In this step he seemed to have been 
more radical than the inaugurators of the “temple-entry^^ movement. 
Though repudiating the validity and truth of current Hindu ceremoni- 
alisms and customs, and supporting the separation from “the orthodox 
fold’\ Sri Narayana Guru does not seem to have broken away from 
the continuity of Hindu cultural life. This tradition of reform is 
exemplified in the life-work of two of his contemporaries and fellow- 
workers, Dr. Palpii and Kumaran Asan, the poet of Malayalam 
awakening. The late T. K. Madhavan, the leader in the Vaikom 
Satyagraha movement and the most outstanding of the present day 
leaders of the Ezhava community, who fought “the mother Church^^ 
was also opposed to his people joining any other religious community. 
This unwillingness to hurt the parent institution is quite natural and 
the upholders of traditional life bank on it in their opposition to 
necessary innovations and adjustments. 


Mass ^‘migration* 
from 

Hinduism 


But there are men whom injustice drives to revolt, to the wilder- 
ness of violent non-conformism, or to permanent separation. One 

such figure has emerged out into Hindu Society who 
has declared that he will not “die a Hindu^^ as he does 
not live a Hindu in the traditional way. On June 
30, 1936 the Hindu world was startled to be told 
that Dr. Ambedkar, a leader of the Bombay Mahar caste 

and of the avarnas^^ (depressed classes) all over India, had determined 
^ leave the Hindu faith. This came out in a correspondence between 
Moonje, a leader of the Hindu Mahasabha and Rao Bahadur M. 
0. an avarna^^ leader, a member of the LtCgislative Assembly 

ui- T Legislature at Delhi. The resolution to depart had 

publicly been taken at the Mahar Conference held a month previously on 
May f ^36 ; but it did not attract attention or receive considera- 

tion. ihe Rajah-Moonje correspondence disclosed that Dr. Ambedkar 
was anxious for a deaP, conveyed through Dr. Moonje^s letter, that 
he was prepared to “remain within the Hindu cultnve” by 

embracing Sikhism if Pe Hindu Mahasabha, representing the Hindu 
community, be prepared to announce that it will not object : 

(1) To the conversion of the “depressed classes” to Sikhism : 
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(2) To the inclusion of the Neo-Sikhs in the list of the “Scheduled 

castes^’ ; and 

(3) To the enjoyment by the ‘Depressed classes^^ of the political 
rights of the Poona Pact by free competition betv^eeu Non-Sikhs and 
the Neo-Sikh “depressed classes^’ as provided for under the Poona Pact. 

The first reaction to this announcement left a bad taste in the 
mouth , ard the resultant feeling was expressed by Kao Bahadur M. C. 
Eajah in his reply to Dr. Moonje : 

“I make a distinction between conversion which is a spiritual change and migra- 
tion from one community to another for social, economic and jiolitical reasons 

"We are not sheep and cattle to be bartered away in this fashion, driven from'oiVo 
political fold to another as result of a bargain between the loaders of the diirorout 
communities”. 


Another point of view in opposition to “migration^' from Hinduism 
is represented by Srijut V. K, Kunjapyappen, secretary of the Pradcsika 
“Avarna” Samyuktha Thiya Samiti, who, as chairman of the 
Reaction to Reception Committee of the^ Cochin Thiya Conference, 

the proposal Said that though he appreciated the spirit underlying 

present move he thought “it would be unwise 
because all religions imposed more or less the same disabilities and 
fetters on individual freedom^ . And the Thiyas represented the general 
feeling among the avarnas^' when they declared that “they will not 
it freedom that they desired by mere conversion to an alien 
taitn , that they should form a separate independent community, apart 
from Hmduism, which may be going out of Hindu religion, but not 
out of Hindu culture ; and that it had yet to be proved that migration 
in a body to an alien faith was necessary for securing further political 
rights. Dr. Ambedkars move thus stands halted, failing to receive 
the support expected from the avarnas^L 

• publication of the Eajah-Moonje correspondence roused interest 
in the neighbouring religious communities-Islam, Christianity, and 
“Auciion” for Sikhism. All seemed to become suddenly aware of 

"‘cLr„'‘“ of tko “aWroas” The 

p.,ST.ao” pohlical chaagM embodied in the Government of 

/ -A Ai ludiaAct of 1935; passed by the British Parliament 

provided for a large increase in the number of voters. The voters 

were not, however, to belong to territorial constituencies, but were 
to be penned into communal, rather, religious constituencies Sn tlilt 
every religious community has been stirred to try to rope if as minv 

Sed^Ln‘'behik'?fVt"L-^‘'>‘ Archbishop of Canterbury dis- 

c aimed, on behalf of Christianity any desire to exploit any noli- 

tical movement m the interests of Christianity*^ nor* to take 

Mcfon among politioal partioa in India for the "ouiro Indfan p^o" J 
But the Church Missionary Society in England could net « • 

fomplatmn to take part inhhe ■•auoMon“ff„r the il, „‘f fofL*'’ 

peoples’^ staged for the public by Dr AmhpdVnr ^ the Indian 

the head-line “Indians Decisive Hour”, the Sod;ty stoteTr^n F "l 

publicity campaign for a sum of £25,000 (about 3 lakhs of rnn 

undertake the care of the “untouchables" in India^ A half^co^ln 

advertisement was published in the leading British dd'lv new! ^ 
which appeared the following : ^ ^ ^ uewspapers in 
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^‘There is a ferment among the millions of ontcastes which is nniqae in India’s 
history In districts as far apart as the United Provinces and Trayancore, large 
ffrouDS 'among the ontcastes are seeking their life. Miany are looking to the Olins- 
tian Chiiroh as a homo in which they may find freedom, progress and fellowship. 
Thus is presented to the Cliarch what has been described by^an experienced observer 
as dhe largest single opportnnity in the history of modern missions”. 

It is not necessary to subject ^these words to any detailed analysis, 
When it is remembered that the ‘'depressed classes ag^itatioa'^ was not a 
religious but a social upheaval among the majority of the people con- 
cerned, the Church Missionary Society's attempt to exploit ^ the largest 
sino*le opportunity in the history of missions’' is liable to misinterpreta- 
tion. Specially when the better mind of Christian missionaries his been 
found to acknowledge that mass conversions have generally lowered 
Christian standards so badly as “to have left ^ for the ^Indian Church 
a legacy of deplorable caste prejudices and jealousies”, on account 
of which its progress, solidarity and its “proclaimed witness to the 
oneness of all humanity in Jesus Christ suffer not a little even today. 

The reaction on Indian Muslims of Dr. Ambedkar^s declaration had 
a curious family likeness to that on Christianity. Islam does not know 

of any partition between the spheres of life, known as 
Islamic anxiety social, political, theological or religions. So it harboured 

foY a share no doubts in entering a political value into the realm 

of religion, in seeking to exploit the difiSculties of 
the rival majority community with which it felt itself to be running a 
race for the goal — the capture of political power in India. The most 
famous of the centres of Muslim learning in the world, the^ Al-Azar Uni- 
versity of Cairo in Egypt, hast^med to enquire of the possibilities of draw- 
ing a few millions of “Kaffirs^' to the fold of Islam. The adhesion for a 
while of Hiralal Gandhi, the eldest son of Mahatmaji, to Islam seemed 
to open out the vista of Islamizing India. Abdulla Gandhi led a deputa- 
tion of Muslim progagandists to Kerala and Tamil Nad where -the social 
disabilities of the “avarnas^^ are most galling. But the ‘'mass conversion'’' 
that these enthusiasts had hoped for did not come ofi. And Abdulla 
Gandhi reverted to the faith of his fathers. This episode proves that iu 
this age of rationalism, even the “avarnas^^ among the Hindus do not fall 
so easily victims to mass suggestion, for they inherit the natural man s 
horror of novelty capable of changing the essential conditions of their 
existence ; and this horror is very deep-rooted. And among Indian 
Muslims there has not appeared to public view any person that posses- 
sed the intensity and violence of convictions that go to the make-up of 
the apostle. For, as a “result of discussion and analysis, opinions are 
losing feeir prestige ; their distinctive features are rapidly worn away, 
and few survive capable of arousing enthusiasm. The man of modern 
times is more and more a prey to indifference^' to the enthusiasms of 
their predecessors {Qustave lA Bon). 

Moreover, the social democracy plea of Islam has worn itself thin 
by being subjected to the more rigid tests of the modern age. The 

equality that lines up the Muslim nobleman ‘with the 

Hindu ^Social porter in the Friday prayer in the mosque is 

equality” reflected in their every-day life, even in a social 

sense. The Hindus also, in Bengal at least, can show 
a similar habit of equality on the occasion of the “Kirtans" when 
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Brahmin and Dome (an ^avarna^ caste) sit or stand side by side and 
sing songs to the glory or beneficence of the Lord, penetrated with 
belief in His words spoken to Narada — ‘'where two or three men are 
gathered together in my name, there I am in the midst of them''. 
This equality on occasions has not helped Hindu society, neither will 
it the Muslim. The people have started on a newer track. Hindu 
and Muslim have to prepare themselves for it. The late Khondkar 
Fuzli Rubee, Dewan to the Hawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, in his 
book— “The Origin of :the Musalmans of Bengar^ — gives a picture of 
Muslim “social equality^^ : 

“From a religious point of view, of course, all Musalmans stand on a footing of 
equality. But according to usage and customs the social position and the family 
rank of a man do not become altered by a change of religion. In fact, tho position 
of a Musalman convert exactly corresponds to the station he held previous to his 
conversion, and he can associate with only such Musalmans as belong to the same 
status as he himself ; a low caste person on his embracing Islam, is not allowed to 
hold familiar intercourse or claim equality with high-born Musalmans, .....Rigid 

and scrupulous regard has ever been paid by the Musalmans to sociai position and 
family digmty”. 


.Again, 

, “ no Hindu, of whatever ranker caste, can, after his conversion to Islam, 

become affiliated to any of the four principal races 5 for the real Sayyads, Shaikhs 
Mnghals and Pathans are those only whose forefathers came to India from Arabia 
Iran, Turkisthan, Afganisthan ’ 

There is a lot of window-dressing in human concerns, individual 
or social , it is intended for outward show or for attracting customers. 
It IS no use pluming oneself on it. Neither Hindu exclusiveness nor 
Muslim religious democracy has been able to preserve the freedom of 
India. And it would do us good to recognize that there is nothing 
religious or spiritual in the competition for souls^^ that forced itself 
on public view by Dr. AmbedkaFs declaration. It is frankly material- 
isfci(^ as will become evident from an examination of the statement 

. ^oibedkar is a product of the moderu age — the age of scenti- 
cism, of supra-mental experiences, of indifference to them. He holds a 

Dr. Ambedkar of philosophy degree from an American (U. S. 

and . T ® principal, I think, of the Govern- 

hU mind ment Law College in Bombay. Hindu exclusiveness has 

t j j L him to an inferiority which by any rational 

standard should not attach to him. And he does not feel himsSf in- 

fenor. And Hindu society must recognize and be warned betimes that 

or unrealized m a social system, tend to increase their pressure, as fteam 
Increase pressure when there IS no safety valve. And the leeling of onr^n that 
he IS not ‘inferior’ combmes with the simUar feeling of another. The stem uS 
pressure m inmy mmds is a force withiu the whole of a social system the 
my be so wide-spread as to destroy the system itself”-(C. DeUsle^urns). 

lb Hindu society have reason to be 

gi^kful to Dr. Ambedkar for letting out some of the steam of dissa- 
ftsfaction under pressure of which many minds in the outer ring of 
Hindu society were feeling uncomfortable and angry. 

6 
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As an objective study of communal competitions in the country hia 
statement referred to above is illuminatiag in many respects. Compar- 
ing the relative advantages that the "'depressed classes^' 

Comredtion-an ^ain by joining any of the three religious 

objective study, communities-— Islam, Christianity, and Sikhism, he recog- 
nizes that Islam can offer them all they need. “Finan- 
cially, the resources behind Islam are boundless. Socially, the 

Mahomedans are spread all over India they can take care of the 

nev7 converts. Politically, the “depressed classes” will get all the 

rights which the Mahomedans are entitled to the right to special 

representation, right to services etc.^^ 

“Christianity seems equally attractive. If Indian Christians are too small 
numerically to provide this financial resources necessary for the conversion of the 
“depressed classes”, the Christian countries, such as America and England, will pour 

their immense resources Socially, the Christian community is numerically 

too weak to render much support to the converts but Christianity has the Go- 

vernment behind it. Politically, Christianity will give them the same rights that 

Islam gives special representation in the legislatures and in the services . 

“Compared to Islam rnd Christianity, Sikhism has very few attractions. Being a 
small community of 40 lakhs only the Sikhs cannot provide the finance. Socially, 
they cannot be of much help to the “depressed classes”. Politically, Sikhism is at a 

positive disadvantage Outside the Punjab, Sikhs are not recognized for special 

representation in the legislature and the services”. 

Dr. Ambedkar does not stop at this comparative study of the 

advantages that will accrue to the ""depressed classes^^ by joining any of 
“M* ti f these three religious communities. He is led to ask the 
“uXuXbW- question-which is the best ^ from the stand-point of 

—its political Hinda society ? And replies — ""obviously Sikhism is the 
effect. best”. He states the reasons, social and political, for 

this preference. "‘If the "‘depressed classes^^ join Islam 
OT Christianity they not only go out of the Hindu religion but they 
also go^ out of the Hindu culture”. Politically, ""the Christian Power'^ 
will gain ^immensely in strength if the “depressed classes^^ joined Christ- 
ianity. If they go to Islam the number of Muslims (in India) will 
be doubled, and th^ danger of Muslim domination also becomes real.^^ 
On the other hand, "^if they embrace Sikhism, they will not only not 
harm the destiny of the country, but they will help the destiny of the 

country . ^ ihe choice before the Hindus, therefore, according to Dr. 

Ambedkar s reading of the situation, was to support the mass “migra- 

depressed classes^^ from Hinduism to Sikhism. “Were 
Um Hindus prepared to make Sikhism as good an alternative to the 
aepressed classes^^ as Islam and Christianity Socially they cannot 

social disabilities, a new sensitive to their 
mjdstice, that have been driving the "‘avarnas^^ out. Financially the 
ttinauB can help as well^ as the Muslims and Christians. Politically 
^ey can help by freeing to “add to the list of Scheduled castes 

ihbxx word Sikh^^ so that they may continue to enjoy 

Kv and the number of seats in the legislatures secured 

Pact, larger than those granted by the McDonald Com- 

tft DAnf fbislcontroversy, that point was raised, 

L “Scheduled Castes- could 

fee fold of Hindu 
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This argument has, it seems, scotched Dr. Ambedkar^s move. The 
“avarnas” show by their lack of enthusiasm for it that they have grown 

conscious of their “political vote-value” which cannot 
Misunderstand- inflaenciog and re-educating the minds of the Hindu 

Masf Mind “savarnas^^ (the higher caste Hindus). It also proves that the 

“avarnas^’ feel, consciously, or unconsciously, more uncons- 
ciously than consciously, that their relation with Hindu culture is “a 

matter of primary loyalty It is the fortress of our family, with the 

flag flying on the turret, and the more miserable it is the less we should 
leave it^’ ( K. Chester ton ). The difficulty with us, modern educa- 
ted people in India, is that most of us have lost faith in these pri- 
mary loyalties, having had them subjected to a process of analysis not 
intended for these imponderables. By the education, patronized and 
encouraged by the British Government in India, we have le rnt to 
doubt everything and for purposes of revolt or renovation have 
disabled ourselves to that extent. This has separated iis from the 
masses of our people more than any physical impediment. And this 
has been the difficulty that has been standing in the way of our 
approaching the mass mind, and re-making it to our hearts^ desire. Dr. 
Ambedkar also belongs to this '^fifth caste^^, almost rootless in the 
country. Therefore, he could not get inside the skin of the people 
he wanted to lead out of Hindu society, and thus failed in the adven- 
ture. This failure has also proved that Hinduism is a far more organic 
structure than the world in general is aware of. 


Travancore 

Proclamation 


The testimony to this strength did not take long to come, It 
came from the State of Travancore in Southern India. The presiding 

deity of the State is Sree Padmanabha, and His High- 
ness the Maharaja is Sree Padmanabha Hasa (servant). 
The entry of avarna” Hindus into Hindu temples has 
been denied on the plea of sanctity based ‘"on revela- 
tions and the holy books^^ ; the_ /‘Sri Kovil’', the holy of holies, the 
^ tjarva O-nha where the presiding deity stands, sits or lies enshrined, 
is unapproachable even by Brahmins unless ritually made clean and 
pure. ^ i his dispensation has been accepted by all during unremembered 
centuries. But the quickening of the sense of the importance of the 
average man of the sanctity of the human personality, of a new self- 
respect _m the avarna' Hindus— these new influences called for a 

c ange in the old system. The Vaikom and the Guruvayur temple-entry 
satyagraha movements roused public attention to the imminence of 
tnis development ; the Harijan” movement to spread which Mahatma 
Bandhi toured _ on foot the countryside in many provinces, to recall 
the savarna Hindu to their duty to men and to their allegiance to the 

nrlontvi? quickening of public conscience and the 

organized attempt for re-form and renovation led naturally to a re- 

examination by competent authorities of (he whole position in regard 
the^Habf the States of Travancore and Cochin.^ In 

oSidid L S Inspired by the Queen-mother, and 

gnided by his Dewan, Sir C. P. Eamaswami Iyer, the young Maharaia 
of Travancore saw the part of duty clear b^fnra Mr? ^ ^ 
November 30, 1936 he u,Zi Ike nobirProcramalto “ 
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“Profouudly convinced of the trath and validity of our religion, believing that it 
is based on divine guidance and ^ all-comprehending toleration, knowing that in its 
practice it has, throughout centuries, adapted itself to the need of the changing 
times, solicitous that none of our Hindu subjects should, by reason of birth, caste or 
community, be denied the consolation and solace of the Hindu faith, we have decided, 
and hereby declare, ordain and command that subject to such rules and conditions 
as may be laid down and imposed by ns for preserving their proper atmosphere and 
maintaining their rituals and observances, there should henceforth ^be no restriction 
placed on any Hindu by birth or religion on entering or worshipping at temples 
controlled by us and our Government.’^ 

The mind of the Hindu society has been prepared for this change, 
waiting on events and the realization of their significance, waiting for 
the person who is to be the instrument in the hands of the Power 
that rules the destiny of men and nations — instrument "for fulfilling 
His design, and for justifying His ways to men. The Maharaja of Tra- 
vancore has been chosen as the instrument for the change. And 
Hindu society has hailed it with approval. A similar declaration in 
the state of Baroda, made a couple of years ago, did not make the same 
appeal. 

Not that there have not been objectors *.to the Travancorc decree. 
The State of Cochin has found itself unable to co-operate, and diffi- 
. culties have appeared. There are temples in the two 

States where the same Thantries officiate as priests ; 
Proclamaiion those who officiate at Travancore temples have been 

declared ritually impure in Cochin. Upholders of the 
“orthodox^^ ways have appealed to the ‘'Agama Shastras^^ whose injunc- 
tions. consecrate the images of stone or metal, invite the Divine 
Essence to “descend^^ andireside in the images {Pran Pratishta). These 
injunctions prescribe meticulous restrictions on men and things in 
their approach to or use in the ceremony of Pran Pratishta (consec- 
ration). It is apprehended that the entry of “avarna^^ Hindus into 
these temples will disturb and profane the genius 'of the place. It is 
difficult to accept the validity of the contention when it is remembered 
that there are most renowned temples where the lights are cleaned 
and served in the “Garva Griha’^ itself by the ’‘Pandarams^^ the 
Sudra temple servant, whose duty consists also in weaving garlands 
for the deities. These temple servants come from classes far down 
the hierarchy of Hindu society : they enjoy hereditary lands granted 
for such services by ancient Kings or founders who disregarded this 
IvitaU prohibition. In the Jarabukeswar temple at Srirangam the 
Hattukkottai Chetty trustee or his representative are allowed inside 
and offer the early morning obescience in the innermost place possible. 
The Travancore decree has provided for the conservation of the pro- 
per atmosphere and tiie maintenance of the existing rituals and 
ceremonies, 

; The Travancore Proclamation and its acceptance by Hindu society 
hi proof that Hindu social ^ polity can ‘‘adapt -itself to the needs of 
atoYv- changing times^^ and changing minds. The “problem^^ 
to MttsBm untouchables^' is one of the difficulties that 

R^orm neighbouring communities have felt tempted to exploit. 

This spirit may come, and perhaps do come, easy to the 
natural man in us. But this blunts the gift of insight to see ourselves 
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as others see us, to detect the maladies in our own body-politic. 
Christian and Muslim societies have to awaken to their own difficulties, 
and how should they accommodate themselves to the new environments 
in India. And the Indian Muslim society, counting 7 crores of human 
beings as its adherents, the second largest of the Indian communities, 
has to turn its gaze inwards, to reform itself, so that it may play its 
legitimate part in the evolution ( f a composite nationality in this 
country. The challenge of the new day that Hindu society faced 
nearly a century ago and which it has been meeting all these years, 
was both a challenge to the spirit of Hindu culture and to its social 
institutions. For, germs of maladies can creep into a social body only 
when the spirit that upholds the organs and which they incarnate 
becomes weak and loses its grip on reality. This spirit has failed both 
Hinduism and Islam in the new crisis of life that appeared in the middle 
of the 18th. century ; and the cause or causes of this failure are the 
same. What the editor of the “Islamic Culture^\ published under the 
auspices of the thought-leaders of the Nizam State, says on the “decay^^ 

of his community, Hindu society recognized in its own life a century 
ago ; 


, ' IS not difficult to recognize that the obvious decay of Islamic culture 

aaring tiie^ last few centuries is almost entirely due to a rigidity of conceptions 
a out it wliicli have lost the vivid import they possessed at the time of their coming 
mto existence, and have developed into*mechanical repetitions,” 

And for a remedy to this state of things, for Islam to become onco 
the creative force that it was in the life of Muslims, he, a 
ihujopean convert to the idea and way of life known as Islam, proposes 
fu of the Islamic propositions^^ which have to be revised ^in 

the light of our understanding of the original sources and freed from 

the thick layer of conventional interpretations which have been found 

wanting in the present time^'’. When Indian Muslims settle down to 
this task they will have their bands more than full to . have the time or 
e inclination to exploit the difficulties of other communities ; then 

•tf themselves as others see them ; they 

will hnd that the spirit of dogmatism closes the mind to charity and 

truth, even the truth to which their own Prophet bore witness thirteen 

Hindus did. that the conceit of 
being the chosen people’' does not wear well in these days, and that 

en nnlLl'" perches, work and labour together 

which will be broad* 

based on foundations other than creed or community, 

p both by Hindus and Muslims 

the history that led Punpb Muslims to seek to reverse conditions 

History to be “e Sahidganj Gurdwara, and be responsible for bloods 
unlearned Lucknow Sunnis to rcvive 

the irad/i-e-5oAo6a agitadon and be responsible for bl'ood- 

-A ^ f The Muslim claim for “separate 

consideration of their interests has been responsible for enouffh 

irritated feeling ; if to this be added the exhumation of memories fr<^ 

imder the debris of history, . life in India will nS “orth m2 

staked’ out ^Mter*^ a ^ nt°° fbe Sh^idganj Gurdwara grounds has been 
staked out after a century. If Hindus were to imitate this example. 
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many a mosque will have to chanj^e hands to be returned to the 
Hindus to take two examples only, the mosque within the 
compound of the Jnan Bapee^ (the well known as **the waters of 
knowledge^O at Benares and the Adina Musjid near Maldah (Bengal). 
On the walls of both these mosque? are architectural designs inspired 
by Hindu “motifs^\ Hindu-Muslim tension, the palpitating agony of 
it, has been with us these many years, and a little blood-letting may 
seem to ease it. 

But what are we to make of an agitation that goes for its inspira- 
tion back to thirteen hundred years when Ali was passed over in favour 

Bakr, Omar and Othman in his succession to his 
Conflict father-in-law as the “Khalifa^^ of Islam. The public reci- 
tation of the praises of the first three “Kbalifas^^ or other 
CT z. L \ companions of the Prophet of Islam (known as Modh-e- 
is resented by the Shiahs who regard them— the first three 
Khalifas —as usurpers.^ This “usurpation'' and the tragedy at Kerbela 
have divided Muslim society into two unequal contending groups, — Sunni 
and Shiah, the former being in an overwhelming majority. At Lucknow, 
a centre of the Shiah community, the United Provinces Government 
twenty-five years ago, in 1909, prohibited the recitation on public roads 
ot the praises of the first three ^Khalifas'"’ of Islam during three days 
As/ira, ChhehctluTfi and Hamzau, The Sunni Muslims resented the 
order, courting arrests and imprisonment in large numbers. After a 
silence of twenty-five years the Sunni Muslims of Lucknow have 
revived the question of their right to recite Madh-e-Sahaba publicly ; 
processions were taken out-an innovation— reciting the praises of the 
nrst three ^ Khahfas or other companions of the Prophet of Islam, 
which came into clash with Sec. 144, C. P. C. These happenings 
and the spirit that inspires them, the irritation and exasperation that 
. favourable to Muslim “Taghlib" fself-organization) 

in India, Hindu-Muslim differences have held up progress ; the “civil 
TOP in the^ heart of Muslim society diverts its attention from the 
me la e prcblems that demand and have been awaiting for solution, 
an poisons t e moral atmosphere of the country and the community* 

" general frenzy of fanaticism cannot long keep off modern 

problems from forcing themselves on the attention of the Muslims in 

Quran in the ^ Other Muslim countries. The 

Mother tongue editor of the Islamic Culture" has indicated the first 

ine of attack on these. The American Professor of the 
(Pekin) University have indicated the others 
first-the_ “problems’' that are uncon- 
taes must first differences. Religious and philosophical crudi- 

and activities can ‘'havf space ^ to'"’ Political thoughts 
Onr^sn fha ,* ^space to grow and function. For this the 

2isv of accels S has to be made 

This is what TnrVpv^ understending of the -widest commonalty of Muslims. 

aived As K n Kemal Pasha) has 

p , Zia Zenk Alp, sings of his revivified country : 

A land in which the call to prayer 
founds from the mosqne in Turkish tongue. 

Where the peasant understands the meaning of his prayers, 
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A land where the school-boys tongue, 

0 Son of the Turk, this is thy fatherland. 


So must Muslims sing of India. Here is work for Indian Muslims 

that m^ precede all otLrs. The Hindus commenced this work half- 
that must p j, tbis step will follow the re- 

SccuUmation Valuation of other ‘Islamic propositions such ^ a^^ the 
of Islam secularization of Islamic polity. Halideh Edib traces this 
development in Turkey. The Arab mind the _ seed-plot 
of Islam, has, he says, a metaphysical conception of the \ 

derives legislative power from God, the executive power being *10 g 
to the ‘KLlifa’, the doctors of law (the ulem^) act as the intermed aries 
between the two. It was different with the Turk. In his 

state he had been accustomed to man-made laws, and he is by nature 
more inclined than the other Islamic peoples to separate religion from 
the ordinary business of life.’^ Can Muslims^ m India escape 
process ? Indian Muslims claim that the legislatures in^^ he coun ry 
should be precluded from touching their personal laws . But can 

‘personal laws^ be divorced from economic factors . from pro ems 
that demand solution and must be solved before Muslim 
hope to be able to maintain itself in vigour and strength ? Ihese 
‘problems^ are universal — poverty, education of the masses, labour con 
ditions, the family system, public health, the monetary system, marriage 
and divorce, population, co-operation, and the development of natural 
resources. Ho not ‘personal laws^ influence these problems , simplify 
or complicate them ? And when for solution of these problems the 
help of the State is sought, and without which help no solution seems 
to be possible in the present stage of social development, can the State 
function if ‘personal laws^ stand in the way ? Are Indian Muslims 
prepared to go to the days when the State was required to disinterest 
itself from the intimate concerns of the people^s life, _nnd each com* 
munity, divided by credal difterences, was a State within the State, 
concerned only with the life of the particular people and promoting its par- 
ticular interests ? The demand of Indian Muslims for the inviolability 
of Islamic 'personal laws^ has its rise in the fear of the Indian State 
that is evolving before our eyes. This fear does not thrive in countries 
where the Muslims are in the majority. This fear is at the root of 

the Hindu Muslim disharmony in India. To exorcise this fear out of 

the minds of the Muslim community has been the life-work of the 

late Abd-ur Rasul (Bengal), the late Mazhar-ul-Huq (Behar), and of 

Abbas Tyabjee (Gujarat) who left ns recently full of years— all whose 
lives were full of silent sacriflces for this noble cause. Abd— ul Gaffar 
Khan, the “Frontier Gandhi’', as people lovingly call him, stands today 
the leader of many known and unknown workers who have been 
spending themselves in evolving a composite national life in India. 


The “problems” which the Chinese students listed as special to 
their country are not contained within particular boundaries ; they 

demand solution at the hands of every State in every 
I’"*- country. They have been engaging the attention of every 

thoughtful man, and discussion and debate on them ring 
loud in every country. The “new industrialism” ia said 
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to have taught people the value of division of labour ; this division of 
labour seems to have developed into a division of interests and classes, 
into ‘'class conflicts^L This class conflict has been, we are told, implict 
in human society, and made manifest and explicit by the severe discip- 
line of modern ini'ustrialism. This class conflict is the driving force 
of the politico-economic developments of today, unavoidable as Fate. 
Therefore a record of modern social life must give prominence to the 
Labour and peasant movements. Indians “home polity^'^ is being made 
anew by these movements. Through the courtesy of Frof, N. Ct. Eanga, 
member of the Assembly in the central legislature, a history of the 
Peasant (Kisan) movement in the country is published in Page 280 of this 
volume of the “Annual EegistePh The strivings of our peasantry for a 
better life in the British perod of our history has yet to find a historian. 
Prof. Kanga^s narration takes us back only to 1935, to the emergence of 
the “class conscious attempt^^ made to organize the peasantry in India 
for their “emancipation from every form of exploitation^’. This limitation 
as to time is arbitrary, and gives no idea of the developments that 
preceeded the present educated leadership of the pesantry in India. 
The materials for such a history may not be plentiful ; but even as 
tkey are, they cannot be neglected or ignored. In the immediate past, 
since Mahatmaji^s entry into Indian politics, the Champaran and Bardoli 
Kisan movements have been pioneers in the line of effective organisa- 
tion and disciplined action. 

Previous to that Kisan discontent, organized by liberal-minded men, 
Indian and European, has wrung concession and relief from zaminders 
,, or planters. The present writer is not competent to 

Movement recall all these activities in other provinces — activities which 

in Bengal regional historians should bring out to public view. He 
will, therefore, content himself with recording certain 
events in Bengal. The most outstanding of these was the Indigo 
flotation in Bengal in the sixties of the last century. The dissatisfac- 
tion was guided by the Rev. C. Bomewetch, missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society at Santipur, the Rev. C. H. Bumhardt at Krishna- 
gar (district Nadia, Bengal) ; and the Rev. James Lang who translated 
Dinobandhu Mitra^s Neel Darpan — “Mirror of Indigo^^ — had to 

suffer prosecution in law for it. Among Indians, Vishnu Charan 
Biswas and Digambar Biswas (district Jessore, Bengal) were 
leaders and organizers. Harish Chandra Mukherj’ee, editor of 

the intrepid of Indian newspapers of the day, the “Hindu 

Patriot” made the^ cause of the indigo agriculturists his own. 

He was an auditor in the Military Audit department of the Govern- 
ment; and it was felt an honour and a distinction by his official 
^penors to ^have^ have such a man in their office ; Sishir Kumar 
Ghosh of the Amrita Bazar Patrika” and his elder brothers, Basanta 
Kumar and Hemanta Kumar Ghosh, are said to have played some 
pto m the organization of this movement. Driven by misery the 
pea^ms a yow rather than grow indigo they would cut an arm 
df Iheii^, lieutenant-governor, Sir John Peter Grant, bore witness 
to the disciplined intensity of feeling of the sufferers, men and women, 
champion^ their cause. The ryots triumphed. “Philosophical 
rathcais in Bengal, represented by • Akshaya Kumar Datta, piari 
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Chand Mitra, Eishory Chand Mitra, had in their wntmga, as for 
instance, in the “Tattwabodhini Patrika and the Bengal . 

discussed the ‘problem’^ of the ryot; Bankim Chandra Chattapadhyaya 
in a series of articles in the “Bangadarshana on the Bengal Peasant 
discussed the hardships of their life and warned the Bengal zamindars, 
the creation of Lord Cornwallis, of the error of their ^ 

Abhaya Charan Das (Howrah) in his book in Eaghsh— The 
Eyot” exposed the iniquity and the cruelty of the Permanent Settle- 
ment in Bengal, Behar and Orissa and parts of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh ; Sakharam Ganesh Deoskar, the Maharatta 
Brahmin naturalized in Bengal, wrote pn the^ woes of the pedantry, 
drawing on the books of Dadabhai Naoroji, William Digby and Ramesh 
Chandra Dutt The “Deccan Riots^^ of 1875 in the Bornbay Presi- 
dency threw the light on the “ryotwari settlemenT^ and its effects. 
The late Prof. Dwijadas Datta, father of Ullashkar Datta, Mr. Pramatha 
Chaudhury, barrister-at-Iaw, and Srijut Rishikesh Sen have helped 
by their books to prepare the ground in which has grown the modern 
“Ejsaff^ movement in the province. In organizational activities the lead of 
the late Jnanendra Nath Ray (better known as J. N, Ray), barrister-at- 
law, of the late Keshab Chandra Ghosh, founders respectively of the 
“Bengal Ryot SamitT^ and the ‘'Bengal KrishakiSamitT^ has to be gratefully 
remembered. The Eapasdanga Conference (district Nadia), the first 
of its kind in Bengal, held in April, 1920, has to be regarded as a 
mile-post in the development of peasant consciousness .in Bengal ; it 
was presided over by the Rev. Father Bareta, a Roman Catholic priest, 
associated at one time with the Italian peasant movement. 


The “labour’’ movement in Bengal in its modern restricted sense 
had its rise in the seventies of the last century. As in other fields so 

in this Bankim Chandra Chattapadhyaya was the path- 
^'“Labour” finder. His series of articles in the “Bangadarahana^^ on 
Movement “Samya” — Equality — were the first utterances of the 

puzzled revolt of conscience against modern economio 
inequalities in Indian life. The late Pandit Shib Nath^ Sastri, one of 
the founders of the Sadharana Brahmo Samaj, in the “Samadar8hee’\ 
the late Dwarka Nath Gangapadbyaya and the late Kiishna Kumar 
Mitra in the “Sanjibaaee’^ joined in this chorus ; the late Sasipada 
Banerjee was, perhaps, the first to organize industrial labour in India 
— the labour that was minting money in the jute mills at Baranagore 
on the Hooghly in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ; he started in 1874 
fhe first “working class journaTk' in India — the “Bharat Sramajibee’^~ 
containing “wood-cuts from English blocks^’ imported all the way 
from Britain ; for the safe custody of working class savings he helped 
the organization of a “District Savings Bank^’, popularly known as 
the “Anna Bank”, for even an anna deposit was accepted. The fellow- 
workers of these pioneers in the other provinces were Kundukuri 
Veerasalingam who started “Ragged schools’’ in Madras ; in Bombay 
Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Eam^iehna Gopal Bhaudarkar, Sapur^ 
Borabji Bangali and Dadyaldas Ratansi ; in Ahmedabad Bhola Nath 
Sarahhai, Ranchorlal Chotelal, Mabiputram Rupram Nilkantb aod 
Krishnavarma. * 

7 .... - V-v 
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Dwarka Nath Gangapadhyaya was pioneer in the most necessary 
preliminary of all labour uplift — enquiry and study of ^labour condi- 
tions that are suppressive of the human element in “labour^\ For 
this he risked his life. Pandit Ram Kumar Vidyaratna, a missionary 

of the Brahmo Samaj, in course of his missionary tour 
Dwarkanath Assam Where tea gardens had been opened and work- 

ngapa yaya under European auspices, came to know of facts in 

tea garden ‘‘Coolie^^ life, a new form of wage-slavery. 
He recounted his experiences to his Calcutta co-religionists, of whom 
Dwarka Nath volunteered to gather first-hand information of these 
facts. He disguised himself as a “coolie^^ worked in tea gardens, 
saw and felt what life in them were. On return to Calcutta he gave 
publicity to his personal experiences in the columns of the “Sanjibanee” 
and the “Bengalee^\ the English weekly whose editor was Surendra 
Nath Banerjee. The title of the English articles was — “Slave Trade 
in Assam.^^ The disclosure created a sensation, roused local ofificialdom, 
unwilling or afraid to offend the “Planter Raj^\ to a sense of their ' duty 
which was to protect the .'poor and the helpless. At the first session of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference, held in October, 1888, the “coolie^^ question 
obtained the most prominent place, Bipin Chandra Pal proposing the 
resolution and Dwarka Nath seconding it. In concluding the session, 
the president, the ^famous homeopath, Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, foun- 
der of the Science Association (Calcutta), referred to tkis in the follow- 
ing terms : 

“I have to congratulate you that in your very first resolution you have advocated 
the cause of the labourers of Assam ; I do not call them ‘^Coolies”, for I hate the 
name ^‘coolie” being applied to human beings ; in passing this resolution you have 
given unmistakable indication of the sympathy, humanity and philanthrophy which 
should be the guiding and animating principle of all men both as individuals and 
as forming communities.” 

This Conference also passed a resolution requesting the Indian 
National Congress to take up the cause of the **coolies’\ lu the sub- 
, jects committee it was objected to that it was a “provin- 
subject. Dwarka Nath countered it by proving that 
“Labour" labourers from Bombay, Madras and other provinces for- 
med the vast majority of the working population of the 
estates*— there were at the time 15,000 Madras and 600 Bombay “coolies^^ 
in them. In the 12th. session of the Congress at Calcutta, Rahimut-ulla 
Siyanni of Bombay presiding, the abolition of the “indenture systend^^ was 
first trumpeted forth from the Congress platform. 

Other attempts at “labour^^ organization were made during the Swa- 
deshi and anti-partition agitation d^ays. The mind of society was stirred, 
tt* , a , out of its deeps erupted streams of discontent. Political 

inspiration swelled their volume. The .'strike of clerks at 
isae. Burn & Co,, an European Engineering firm, of the composi- 

tors in certain Calcutta printing presses, at the E. !• Ey*» 
found their leaders in Aswini Kumar .'Banerjee and Apurba Kumar Ghosh, 
baiiisters-at-law> the late Moulvi Leakat Hossein, and the late Premtosh 
Basu, IJpad^ya Brahmabandhav, the supporter of all good causes, co- 
operating, Since then discontent has broadened and deepened itself ; 
discontent has become “class-conscious”. But educated leadership of it 
continues. And modern labour leaders in Bengal owe a debt to these men 
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who blazed the way for them ; they cannot forget that the 
of the economic life of the Indian peopl® 'which supplies the armoury of 
their great argument to-day coincided with and inspired^ the first stirrings 
of the Nationalist movement in its most intense phase in the country , 
that the. urge to economic betterment and labour uplift was stren^henea 
by the “petit bourgeoise” economists— Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadev Irobina 
Ranade, William Digby and Ramesh Chandra Dutt. 

The history of the All-India Women’s Conference tells us that the 
“original stimulus” of the idea at its bask had come from a speech of 

the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, in course of 
“Daughters of Indian women “to tell us with one voice 

rebirifd* India” what they Want, and keep on telling us till they get it . 

Here spoke the voice of the modern man, confused and 
bewildered by the complexities of rnodern life, that have proved themselves 
unamenable to the‘g:uidauce of the “mere man^^. India, divided by sectional 
asperities, born of ignorance, fear, ambition, memories of wrongs and 
experiences of injustice, finds the leadership and wisdom of her men 
ineffective and misleading, and she turns with a “mighty faith’^^ to her 
womanhood, to ^‘the daughters of the nation, who will yet rebuild India 
into a nation, of the strong and free^^ to quote the significant words of 
Rani Lakshmibai Rajwade of Grwalior, one of the Vice-presidents of the 
All-India Women^s Conference. This hope and this aspiration have 
made the Women^s Movement in India the crowning point of the 
Renaissance that has set in the country a hundred years and more. 

The women^s movement in our country as in others began with a 
strong note of resentment at man^s failure to make the best of the 
materials that nature and Nature^s God have placed at our disposal. 

^ The years have toned down this note. Further, when 

^ot sec-" Indian women felt impelled to assert their position in 
tional virtue of their being makers of homes and their up- 

holders, of the present and future, they chose as their 
particular work — ^reform of education, and reform of social institutions 
that hinder the development of the human personality, the unit of a 
rich and vigorous social life. Since then they have been reaching out 
to other activities till to-day no element of national life is beyond their 
watch tower. This development wa^ stressed at the 11th session of 
the All-India Women^s Conference, held at Ahmedabad in the last week 
of December, 1936. 

Mrs. Margaret Cousins was president of the Conference. This 
daughter of Erin, fellow sufferer with India in the imperial household 

of Britain, has made this country her ^'home for this life^^ 
Mm aret heen in the fore-front of the battle for Indians up- 

C^sins^ and freedom since the days when she joined Mrs. 

Annie Besant about twenty-one years ago. As secretary 
of the Women^s Indian Association started at Adyar (Madras) at almost 
about the same time under Mrs. Annie BesanFs inspiration, she 
has so worked that she is regarded as one of the pioneers of the 
women^s movement in India ; her election as president of the last 
session of the All-India Women^s Conference stamps this' re(5ogtnfi|bu 
with the esteem of her Indian sisters. Her speech fulfils the 
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made for it — that it wanted to “inject fresh encouragement and enthu- 
siasm’^ into the workers in the women’s cause whom “critical tones” 
seem to question with a hint, slight or broad, of discouragement. And 
her passionate plea for National freedom gives eloquent expression to 
the national longing : 

“India to-day is a subject country. We say, 'Can man be free if woman be a 
slave ?’ We go further and say, 'Can the Indian man and woman be free if India be 
a slave ?’ Over and over again we are made aware of Indian National helplessness...”, 
“The tide of national consciousness has risen high in the last ten years. The 
people state now everywhere that they want the government of the country wholly 
in their own control. We women in this conference are part of the people. We can- 
not separate ourselves from them. We are in our way a representative cross-section 
of the people. How can we remain dumb about national freedom, the very basis of 
all great reforms ? Our whole Conference mentality has been moving yearly towards 
a Declaration of our aspiration of National Freedom. A Muslim President of a Cons- 
tituent Conference in an Indian State said last mouth that our work for political 
f Ivancement is as necessary as our work for humane relationships or economic pros- 
perity. ^ One of our speakers at the half-yearly meetings said, 'our excursions into 
the political arena must be left to critical time’. The inauguration of a new Consti- 
tution is such a time. In my opinion it is the psychological moment for onr Con- 
ference to take a step forward and for us to declare our unity with the yearnings of 
awakened India for the free control of its destinies.” 

Mrs. Cousins’ speech hints at the doubts and hesitations that the 
conference mind is assailed with in relation to the “Declaration of 
our aspiration of National Freedom^’ ; they are symptomatic of the 
national mind. 

The positive programme of work that the conference is striving to 
push through was given a realistic touch in the welcome address of 

Lady Yidyagauri Nilkanth, chairwoman of the reception 
committee. Speaking of the experiences of the Propa- 
ganda Committee of the Reception Committee which 
toured Gujarat and Kathiawad to enlist the sympathy 
and support of the people in the conference cause, she bore testimony 
to* the spirit of sacrifice and the keen desire of the women workers 
to impieve^ the^ lot of rural women. But “much remained to be done. 
The appalling illiteracy, poverty and absence of sanitation brought 
tears to their eyes”. The men and women who have been conducting 
these Congresses and conferences in our country do not generally and 
usually come into touch with the things that Lady Yidyagauri 
de^ribed. Their first contact with these — the black abyss that lay 
under the world’s wealth “may startle them* But this contact is the 
necessary first step to a realization of the mystery and cruelty that 
suwound^ and make up so much of life. And the most hopeful 
element in the dark prospect is this awakening on the part of 
A class men and women to the reality of things in India 

V 1 ^ every 10,000 of the population ; of these 

newly 2,000 are wage-earning -women. To really help and 
succour let us live in a village as Gandhiji is living in 

®ngge^ed Mrs. Cousins ; for without direct experience of 
arrA k ^ v poople, we cauHot know their mind 

TOO rri fh ^ ^ j ^ documentation of the heart will 

b^uSuF^ r r people to build the “life 

convener ' nt behalf the proposal of Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 

the Sural Reconstruction Sub-Committees of the 


“Illiteracy, 
poverty, and 
want of 
sanitation 
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conference, deserves consideration — the proposal that every constitu- 
ency should “adopt'^ just one village where sustained, concentrated 
work should be carried, regular visits paid, so that this “adopted’’ 
village may be a centre of light and inspiration to the villages 
around. The constructive activities started under the auspices of the 
Indian National Congress have taken many to the villages. Mahatmaji 
at Shegaon is the beacon-light to all of them. The All-India Women^s 
Conference by co-operating with them can bring to the solution of the 
rural “problem’’ their gift of sympathy and comprehension. 

Forces, conscious and unconscious, influences, personal and 
impersonal, alien state policy and national policy, have found in India 

a field for their experiments. The re-moulding of the 
The National mind of India has been going on under British 
“Sadhana” auspices for over a century. In the process many 

crudities have fallen away from our body politic ; 
this education by creating new values condemnatory, implied or 

expressed, of Indian social life, helped to wean away from the 

villages the middle classes^ who had maintained the cultural traditions of 
the country ; this education helped to convert these same classes into 
a new root race”, drawn from all strata of society, which in the 

fulness of time, has come forward to challenge and threaten British 

hegemony in India. As a measure of safety, the government have re- 
entered the field of education with a new technique of attack to recapture 
e <^f India which has almost slipped out of their influence and con- 
trol. Indian nationalism had its own methods of offence and defence. These 
have gained a new meaning a new strength, a wider sweep, and a 
new purpose since Mahatma Gandhi stepped into the leadership of the 
country In the various programmes he has placed before his people 
are to be found the seed-plots of a hea'thier, simpler and humaner 
nahonal jzfe self-reliant b:t unaggressive, rooted in honest labour 

“^1 Certain of these seed- 

? ^ Tagore at Sri-Niketan and Santi- 

fhp S ,• It has taken 

the nation these years to realise that this is the positive and cons- 

they must undertake, if they 
T and recover their heritage— the heritage 

Set b? wit: DetS!”'," ««'- 

{Specially contributed by Sj. Sureak Chandra Deb.) 


I 



King Edward VIII’s Abdication 

( An Indian View ) 

Seven days in December, 1936 — 4tL December to 10th. December- 
witnessed a drama of intense human interest, though it touched on the 
life of a King, unmade one King and made another, and, according 
to constitutional “pundits^\ precipitated a crisis in the British Empire 
which it weathered through with credit and distinction. But long after 
the intricacies and subleties of ^^Royal Succession to the Throne^ or 
the “Royal Style and Titles^\ beloved of Lord Chancellors, Attorney- 
Generals, Solicitor-Generals shall have been forgotten, the human mind 
and heart shall return to the romance of Edward VITI of Britain with 
wistful sympathy, such is human nature, its love for a love story. 

The love that came into his life, came late, in his maturity of his 
youth, when his people had come to accept him as almost their 
^acheloE^ king. The romance began when he was Prince of Wales, 
two or three years before the death on January 20, 1936 of his father. 
King George V and must have caused anxiety to his parents and 
friends. And, though it was difficult, as Mr. Baldw’n said to the 
House of Commons, “to realize that His Majesty was not a boy’^ for 
he looked “so young^^ the years sitting so lightly on him, he was a 
mature man with a wide and great experience of life^\ with a will of 
his own and a philosophy of life developed in and by him. In this 
philosophy the lack of positive signs of any awareness of his need^ for 
Divine grace distressed the upholders of the State Church. The Bishop 
of Bradford, Dr. Blunt, gave expression to this feeUng — ^the feeling 
that “to all outward appearances the King seemed to live eutireb' 
indifferently to the public practice of religion^^ ; there was in him the 
absence of “an outward concern for religion^^ The London Times 
represented a wider circle of British people when it said that 

•‘His Majesty’s circle was too largely composed of men and women, some of them 
of high birth, and all of them remote from “the people”, who cared less for his 
welfare than for their own amusement. The real clash was between thoughtlessness 
and exotic society'' and the hard core of British tradition and conduct which is 
common to all classes in this country”, ^ 

As Prince of Wales, heir to the throne, he was popular, the spoilt 
child” of the nation. But as King, “bred in constitutional traditions by ray 
father^ as King Edward himself said in his last message to the empire, he 
found himself up aggdnst this hard core of tradition and conduct of his 
people, — tradition and conduct that had not a longer past than the reign 
of his great grand~mother, Queen Victoria, that is, a hundred years. 
Before that British people had tolerated a laxer tradition and conduct in 
their^ sovereigns. But, long or short, there it was, and for the sake of even 
the ^'Prince Charming^^ that Edward was, his people were not prepared 
to relax it. Not that any constitutional test was adopted by the Go- 
vernment to gauge the feeling of the “sovereign people”. But the^sovereiga 
people” had ways of asserting itself, of ma&ng its will known .in times 
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other thaa the Electian Day ; these were not forthcoming to the assis- 
tance of their King. Thus was this another example of a womans 
face or smile drawing a King from hia throne, and sending him to the 

wilderness, physical and spiritual. 

When such aftairs of the heart arrive, there ensues a conflict of 
loyalties, for none is so lonely as not to have any obligations. King 
Edward VIII found himself in such a predicament. In the farst bout 
he lost when he succumbed to the fatal fascination of Mrs. Simpson, 
forsetting that she had a husband. As the Scotsman put it This 
should not have been the end. There ought to have been a point, at 
which His Majesty himself must have felt he was treading on dangerous 
ground/' This deviation from the existing standard in relation to these 
affairs landed King Edward into a situation which the facile plasticity 
of ordinary human morals relegates to the back stairs or Kingly con- 
sideration rewards with a title. But King Edward had another quality, 
the Kingly quality of courage ; ‘‘he freely admitted and shouldered a 
burden from his own past", recognized the ^ Manchester Guardian, an 
authentic voice of British Liberalism with its mid-Victorian affiliations 
to faith and conduct ; this “Prince" Edward demonstrated in his 
message to the world. “At long last I am able to say a few words. 
I have never wanted to withhold anything, but until now it has not 
been constitutionally possible for me to speak". This implied appeal to 
the world's judgment is a new phenomenon, a recognition of the 
emergence of a new honesty in human relations, a new frankness. Mr. 

Baldwin bore testimony to it when he said: “This crisis, has arisen 

now rather than later from that very frankness of His Majesty's 
character, which is one of his many attractions'\ 

The British mind, as it reacted on the episode, displayed a discipline 
and reserve qualities that are said to be implicit in the British 
character. The King wanted to “go with dignity" , he avoided London 
“while this thing was in dispute because of the cheering crowds'* ; he 
wanted to “go with as little disturbance to his ministers and his 
people". The British people responded to this unexpressed desire of their 
King. The rigorous self-repression of the King discouraged any attempt 
at forming a ‘King's Party’’ — an unconscious demonstration of that 
instinct for public service, and sacrifice of self — the bed-rock on which 
independent national life is reared and could alone be kept uninjured. 
The dignity with which King Edward wanted to go ruled out any 
pettiness of spirit ; both he and his people maintained their dignity 
and added to it, individually and collectively. 

The reaction of the Indian mind to the* affair was of a mixed 
character — admiration of the King as a person in renouncing his 
throne for love, and disapproval of his failure to restrain or control 
his growing love for another man's wife. The new order of mind, 
the product of modern education in India, belonged to the former 
group. The old order remembered anew the Bamayana episode, and, 
approved of the quotation in Mr. Baldwin's speech : 

“His soul is not liis own, for he himself is subject to Ms birth ; he may not^ a#, 
unvalued persons do, carve for himself. On his choice depends the safety 
of the whole State/, _ , " * 
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The smaller number of politically-minded people in India were 
sarcastic at Mr. Baldwin's old Victorian mind,_ and its endorsement by 
the British people ; they were sarcastic at the British brand of demo- 
cracy that tolerated the despotism housed in Downing Street, London. 
They could not reconcile Mr. ChurchilRs lament and pious hope : 

“Although^ our hopes to-day lie withered, the King’s personality would not go 
down uncherished to the future ages, and will be particularly remembered in the 
homes of his poorer subjects” 

with the supineness of the British democracy which lacked the 
will and strength to strike a blow on behalf of a King loved for his 
‘‘ready sympathy with suffering.’^ And Indian progressivists wakened 
to the fact that in the quality of things, material and mental, those for 
British home consumption differed from that sent out east of the Suez. 
Indian conservatives smiled their superior smile, suggesting — have not 
we told you this before ? King Edward^s abdication, the influences 
that led to it, and the published reasons that supported it and stifled 
opposition to it have! thus, come to be regarded as an argument for 
conservative principles. 


The King’s Message to Parliament 


King Edward YIII conveyed his irrevocable intention to abdicate in a message 
to Parliament on the 10th December 1936. The text of the message, read in a grave 
voice by the Speaker, is : 

• . After long and anxious consideration, I have determined to renounce throne to 
which I succeeded on the death of my father and I am now communicating this my 
and irrevocable decision. Realising, as I do, the gravity of this step, I can 
only hope that I shall have the understanding of my peoples in the decision I have 
taken and the reasons which have led me to take it 

‘'I wiU not enter now into my private feelings, but I would beg that it should 
be remernhered that the burden which constantly rests upon the shoulders of a 
sovereign is so heavy that it can only be borne in circumstances different from 
those in which I now find myself.” 

I conceive that I am not over-looking the duty that rests on me to place in the 
forefront the public interests when I declare that I am conscious that 1 can no 
longer discharge this task with efficiency or with satisfaction to myself. 

‘‘I have accordingly this morning executed an Instrument of Abdication in the 
terms following : 

1 “I? Edward Eighth, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions 

beyond the seas, Kmg-Emperor of India, do hereby declare my irrevocable deter- 
mination to renounce the Throne for myself and for my descendants and my desire 
that effect should be given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately. In token 
wher-eof, 1 have hereunto set my hand this tenth day of December, 1936 in the 
presence of the witnesses whose signatures are subscribed. 


Tldward R. 1.” 

‘^My execution of this Instrument has been witnessed by my three bothers. Their 
Roy^ Highnesses the Duke of York, the Duke of Gloucester and the Duke of Kent 
I deeply appreciate the spirit which has actuated the appeal which has been 
mMe to me to take a different decision and I have, before reaching my final deter- 
mi^tion. most fully pondered over them, but my mind is fully made up. Moreover 
further delay cannot but be most injurious to the peoples whom I We tried to 
serve as Prince of Wales and as King and whose future happiness and prosperity 
are ^e .constant wish of my heart. 

. “I take my leave of them in the confident hope that the course which I thought it 
nght to follow is ^ that which is the best for the stabiKty of the Throne aXthe 

happiness of iny peoples. I am deeply sensible of the consideration 
Which tffiey ^ways extended to me both before and after my accession to the Throne 
and which I know they will extend in full measure to my successor. 
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‘H am most anxious there should be no delay of any kind in giving effect to the 
Instrument which I have executed and that all the necessary s^ps should be t^ken 
immediately to secure that my lawful successor, my brothers, H. R. H. the Ualce or 
York, should ascend the Throne”. 


Moving Story of Renunciation 

In the House of Commons, on the same day, the lOth.^ December, Mr. Baldwin 
handed the Ring’s message concerning his intention regarding the constitutional issue 
to the Speaker which the Speaker read. The following is a summary : 

“After long and anxious consideration, I have determined finally and irrevocably 
to renounce the Throne. I place public interest in the foreground when I declare 
1 can no longer discharge the heavy task with efficiency^ or satisfaction to myself 
I desire that effect be given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately. 

“Before taking the decision, I fully pondered over the appeals made to me to 
take a different decision. Further delay is ^injurious to my peoples, whose future 
happiness and prosperity are the constant wish of my heart. 

hope the necessary steps will be taken immediately to secure my lawful sue* 
cesssr, my brother, the Duke of York, to ascend the Throne.” 

Immediately after the Speaker concluded the King’s speech, Mr.^ Baldwin., the 
Prime Minister, rose and made one of the most moving speeches heard in the historic 
Ohamber 

Moving that the King’s message be considered, Mr, Baldwin told the hushed 
House that no more grave message was ever received by Parliament. 

Mr. Baldwin said : “I have to move that His Majesty’s most gracious message 
be now considered. No graver message has ever been received by Parliament and 
no more difficult, I may almost say, repugnant task has ever been imposed 
upon a Prime Minister.” (Sympathetic cheers.) 

“I would ask the House — which I know would not be without sympathy for me 
and my position to-day — ” (renewed sympathetic cheers) — “to remember, in this and 
last week I had not little time in which to compose the speech for delivery. So I 
must tell what I have to tell truthfully, sincerely and plainly with no attempt to 
dress up or adorn.” 

“I shall have little or nothing to say in the way of comment or any criticism 
or praise or blame. I think my best course is to tell, so far as I can, what passed 
between His Majesty and myself and what led up to the present situation. I like 
to say at the start that His Majesty, as Prince of "^ales, has honoured me for many 
years with a friendship which I value. I know he would agree with me in my 
saying to you that it was not only friendship between man and man, but a friend- 
ship of perfection and I would like to tell the House when we said good-bye on 
Tuesday night at Fort Belvedere, we both felt and said to each other, that that 
friendship, so far from being impaired by the decisions this last week, bound us 
more closely together than it ever had and would last for life.” ICheers). 

“This House will want to know how it was that I had my first interview with 
His Majesty. His Majesty has been most generous in allowing me to tell the House 
that pertinent part of the discussions, which took place between us. As the House 
is aware, I had been ordered in August and September complete rest which, owing 
to the kindness of my staff and the consideration of all my colleagues, I was able 
to enjoy to the fullest. When October came, although I was ordered to take my rest 
that month, I felt I could not, in fairness to my work, take a further holiday. I 
came as it were on halftime before the middle of October and, for the first time 
since the beginning of August, was in a position to look into things. 

“There were two things which disquieted me at the moment. There was coming 
into my office a vast volume of correspondence mainly at that time from British 
subjects and American citizens of British origin in the United States, also from some 
Dominions and this country, all expressing perturbation and uneasiness at what was 
appearing in the American Press. 1 was warned also that there was, in the near 
future, a divorce case coming on, the result whereof made me realise that possibly a 
difficult situation might arise. Later, I felt it was essential someone should see His 
Majesty and warn him of the difficult situation that might arise later if occasion was 
given for what might come if that gossip and criticism and danger were brought 
from the other side of the Atlantic to this country. I felt, in the circumstances, 
there was only one man who could speak to him and talk the matter over and that 

8 
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man was the Prime Minister. I felt I was deeply bound bv my duty, as I conceived 
it, to the country and my duty to him not only as councillor, but as a friend. 1 
consulted — I am ashamed to say — and they have forgiven me— none of my colleagues. 

I happened to be staying in the neighbourhood of Fort Belvedere about the middle of 
October aod I ascertained that His Majesty was leaving his house on Sunday the 
I8th to entertain a small shooting party in Sandringham and leaving on Sunday after- 
noon. I telephoned from my friend’s house on Sunday morning and found he had 
left earlier than I expected. In the circumstances, I communicated with him through 
his Secretary and stated I desired to see him (the first and the only occasion on 
which I asked for an interview) and that the matter was urgent. I told him what 
it was. I expressed my willingness to go to Sandringham on Tuesday October 2CX 
but I said I thought it wiser for His Majesty to see me at Fort Belvedere, for I 
was anxious that no one at that time should know my visit and, at any rate, our 
first talk should be in complete privacy. I was informed that His Majesty w^ould 
motor back on Monday the 19th October to Bolvedere and he would see me on Tues- 
day morning. 

‘‘On Tuesday morning, I saw him. I may say, before I proceed to details, that 
an adviser to the Crown can be of no possible service to his master unless he tells 
him from time to time the truth as he sees it (cheers), whether the truth is welcorne or 
not. Let me say during those talks there was nothing I have not told His Majesty 
of what I felt he ought to be aware. Nothing. His Majesty’s attitude all through 
has been — let me put it in this way— never has he shown any sign of offence or ot 
being hurt at anything I said to him. The whole of our discussions had been carried 
out, as I said, with increase, if possible, of mutual respect and the regard which ex- 
isted between us. 

“I told him I had two great anxieties, one, the effect of the continuance on the 
King of the criticism that at the time was proceeding in the American Press and in 
the Dominions, particularly Canada, where it was widespread and the effeot it would 
have on this country. 

“That was the first time I reminded him of what I often told him and his 
brothers in the years that have passed. That was this. The British monarchy is a 
uniq^ue institution. The Crown in this country, through the centuries, had been de- 
prived of many of its prerogatives. Yet to-day, while that is true, it stands for far 
more than it has done at any time in the history of the country. 

“The importance of its integrity is beyond all q^uestion, far greater than it has 
ever been, being not only the last link of the Empire that is left, but a guarantee in 
this county, so long as it exists, of that integrity against many evils that have 
affected and afflicted other countries. There was no one in this country who would 
not subscribe to it. But while that feeling largely depends upon the respect which 
has grown up in the last three generations for the monarchy, it might not take so 
long in the face of criticism to lose that power and lose it far more rapidly than it 
took to build it up. Once lost, I doubt if anything could restore it. That was the 
basis of my talk ou that aspect and I expressed my anxiety and desire that such 
anxiety should not have cause to go on. In my view, I said that no popularity in 
the long run would weigh against the effect of such criticism. I told his Majesty 
that I, for one, looked forward to his reign being a great reign in a new age. He 
has so many qualities necessary for such office (Cheers). I told him I had come 
naturally because I was his Prime Minister, hut I wanted to talk it over as a friend 
and see if I could help him in the matter and perhaps— I was not saying what_ I 
should not say, although I have not asked His Majesty whether I might say this, 
hut I say it and do not think he will mind as I think it illustrates the basis of our 
talks. 

“It was on that aspect that we talked for an hour. I went away glad that the 
ioe had been broken, because I knew it had to be broken. My conscience at that 
moment was clear. For some little time, we had no further meetings. I begged His 
Majesty to consider all I said. I pressed him for no kind of answer but asked him 
if he would consider everything I said. 

“The next time I saw him was on Monday between 10 and 11 in Buckingbam 
Palace. By that date the decree nisi had been pronounced in the divorce case. I 
felt it my duty on that occasion (His Majesty had sent for me. I had meant to see 
him later in the week). I felt it my duty to beg in conversation. I spoke to him 
for quarter of an hour or twenty minutes on the question of marriage. Again, you 
must rernember the Cabinet had not been in this at all. I reported to four of my 
senior colleagues the conversation at Belvedere, I began by giving my view on the 
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possible marriage and told him I did not think the particalar marriage was one that 
would receive the approbation of the country and that the marriage would involve 
the lady becoming Queen. I said to His Majesty once that I might be a renanant 
of the old Victorians but my worst enemies would not say of me that I did not 
know what the reaction of the English people would be to any particular course of 
action. 

‘T told him I was certain that it would be impracticable. I cannot ^ go further 
into the details but that was the substance. I pointed out that the position of the 
King’s wife was different from the position of the wif3 of any other citizen in the 
country. That is part of the price which the King has to pay, that bis wife 
becomes the Queen and the Queen becomes the Queen of the country and, therefore, 
in the choice of the Queen, the voice of the people must be heard. It was the 
truth and was so expressed in the lines : ^ ^ 

“His soul is not his own, for he himself is subject to his birth ; he may not, 
as unvalued persons do, starve for himself. On his choice depends the safety and 
health of the whole State.” 

‘‘Then His Majesty said to me— I have his permission to tell you this — that ho 
wanted to tell me something he had long wanted to tell me. He said, “I am going 
to Marry Mrs. Simpson and I am prepared to go.” I said, ‘Sir, that is most grievous 
news and it is impossible for me to make any comment on that to-day.’ He told the 
Queen that night. He told the Duke of York and the Duke of Gloucester the next 
day and the Duke of Kent on either "Wednesday or Thursday. As for the rest of that 
week, so far as I know, he was considering that point. He sent for me again on 
Wednesday, 25th. ^November. Meantime, a suggestion had been made to me that a 
possible compromise must be arranged to avoid those two possibilities that had been 
seen first in the distance and then approaching nearer and nearer. 

The compromise was that the King should marry and that Parliament should pass 
an Act to enable the lady to be the King’s wife without the positiou of a queen. 
When I saw His Majesty on Wednesday, 25th November, he asked me if that pro- 
position had been put to me. I said ‘yes’. He asked me what I thought of it. 1 told 
him that I had not considered it. I said I could give no considered opinion but if 
he asked for my first reaction informally it was that Parliament would never pass 
it. I stated that,_ if he desired, I would examine it formally before the whole Cabinet, 
communicating with the Prime Ministers of all the Dominions. Was that his wish ? 
He told me it was.^ 1 said I would do it. On 2nd December, he asked me to go and 
see him again. I intended asking for an audience later that week because such en- 
quiries as I thought proper ^to make I had not completed, but the enquiries had gone 
far enough to show that neither in the Dominions nor here would there be any 
prospects^ of such legislation being accepted. His Majesty asked me if I could 
answer his question. I replied I was afraid that it was impracticable for those 
r^sons. I want the House to realise that His Majesty said he was not surprised at 
the answer. He took my answer with no question and never referred to it again. I 
want the House to realise that because if you put yourselves in His Majesty’s place — 
^d you know what His Majesty’s feelings are — you know how glad he would have 
been had this been possible. But he has behaved there as a great gentleman. He 
said no more about it. 

‘‘The matter was closed, I never heard a word about it again from him. That 
decision was a fornaal decision and was the only formal decision of any kind taken 
by the Cabinet until I come to the history of yesterday. When we finished that con- 
versation, I pointed out the gravity of the possible alternative, that it brought him into 
a situation when he would be placed in a grievous situation between two conflicting 
loyalties in his own house — either the complete abandonment of the project upon 
which his heart was^ set and remaining as King or doing, as he intimated to me, he 
was prepared to do in the talks which I have reported, of going and later contracting 
tnat marraige H it were possible. From that date until now that has been the strug- 
gle m which His Majesty has been engaged. We have had many talks hut always 

limited problem. The House must remember and it is 
dittictdt to realise that His Majesty is not a boy. He looks so young. We have all 
tnougnt of him as our Prince but he is a mature man with a wide and great expe- 
rience of jife and the world and he has always had before him these things that he 
repeated in the course of his coversation at all hours again and again. First, that if 
ne he would go with dignity. He would not allow a situation to arise in which 

SO as litile disturbance to his Ministers 

ana to ins people. He wished to go in circumstances that would make the succession 
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of his brother as little difficult for Ms brother as possible. I may say that any idea to 
him of what might be called the King’s Party was abhorrent. 

^He stayed at Fort Belvedere because he said he was not going to come to Lon- 
don while this thing was in dispute because of the cheering crowds. I honour and 
respect him (cheers) for the^ way in which he behaved at the time. I have some- 
thing here^which I think will touch the House — a pencilled note sent to me by His 
Majesty this morning, I have his authority for reading it. “The Duke of York (He 
and the King have mways beep on the best terms as brothers). The King is confident 
that the Duke^ deserves and will receive the support of the whole Empire.’ 

“Now, I will say a word or two on the King’s position. The King has ^told us 
that he cannot carry, these almost intolerable burdens of the Kingship, without a 
woman at his side and we know that. This crisis, if I may use the word, has arisen 
now rather than later from that very frankness of His Majesty’s character which is 
one of his many attractions. It would have been perfectly possible for His Majesty 
not to have told me of this at the date when he did and not to have told me for 
some months to come, but he realised the damage that might be done in the inter- 
val by gossip, rumours aud talk and he made that declaration to me that he did on 
purpose to avoid what he felt might be dangers not only here but throughout the 
Empire. He told me of his intentions. He never wavered from them. 1 want the 
House to understand that.^ He felt it his duty to take into earnest consideration all 
the representations _ that his advisers might give him and not until he had fully 
considered them, did he make public his decision. 

> “There has been no sign of conflict in this matter. My efforts during these last 
days have been directed, as the efforts of those most closely around him, in trying 
to help him to make the choice which he has not made. We have failed. 

“The King has made^ his decision to take this moment to send his most gracious 
message because of his confideut hope by that he will preserve the unity of his 
country and the whole Empire and avoid those factious differences which might so 
easily have arisen. It is an impossibility unfortunately to avoid talking to some 
extent about oneself but these last days have been days of great strain. It was a 
great comfort to me, and I hope it is to the House, when I was assured before I 
left him on Tuesday night by the intimate circle with him at the Fort that I had 
left nothing undone that I could have done to move him from the decision at which 
he arrived and from which he refused to depart. While there is not a soul among 
us who would not regret this from the bottom of his heart, there is not a soul here 
to-day that wants to judge. We are not judges. iCheers). 

“His Majesty has announced his decision. He tells us what he wants us to do. 
I think we mast close our ranks and do it. At a later stage this evening, I shall 
askjeave to bring the necessary Bill so that it may be read first, printed and made 
available to the members. It will be available in the Vote Office as soon as the 
House has ordered that the Bill be printed. The House will meet to-morrow at the 
usual time at 11 a. m. when we shall take the second reading and the remaining 
stages of the Bill. It is very important that it shall be passed into law to-morrow. 

T have only two other things to say. Yesterday morning when the Cabinet 
received the King’s final and definite answer officially, they passed a minute. In 
accordance with it I sent a message to His Majesty which he has been good enough 
to allow me to read : ^ j j a b 


“Mr. Baldwin, with his humble duty to the King: This ^morning, Mr. Baldwin 
reported to the Cabinet his interview with Your Majesty yesterday and informed his 
colle^ues that Your Majesty than communicated to him informally your firm and 
^finite intention to renounce the Throne. The Cabinet received this statement of 
Your Ma]esty’s intention with profound regret and wished Mr. Baldwin to convey it 
t r • i Majesty’s ^ servants. The Ministers are reluctant to believe that Your 
Majesty s resolve is irrevocable and still venture to hope that before Your Majesty 
pronounces any formal decision. Your Majesty may be pleased to reconsider your 
mention wich ^nst so deeply distress and so vitally affect all Your Majesty’s 
suoj^ts. Mr. Baldwin is at once communicating with the Dominion Prime Ministers 
for the purpose of letti^ thern know that Your Majesty has now made to him an 
informal intimation of Your Majesty’s intention. 

“Sis Majesty’s reply, received last night, savs : 

The King received the Prime Minister’s letter of 9th December, informing him 
of- the views of ^e Cabinet. His Majesty has given the matter further considera- 
regrets he is unable to alter his decision.” 

*My last word on the subject is, I am convinced that where I failed, none could 
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have succeeded. (Cheers.) Those who kuow His 

means. This House to-day is a theatre which is being watched by the 

Let us conduct ourselves with that dignity which His Majesty is showing in 

of his trial, matdver be our regret at the contents of his message, 1®' Jis /uii 

fulfil his wishes do what he asks and to do it with speed. Let ^ 

spoken to-day that the utterer of that word may regret in the days . 

ns not forget do-day the revered and beloved figure of Queen Mary and . 

what all this time has meant to her when we have to speak, if we must, g 


this debate. 

‘'We after all, as guardians of Democracy iu this little Island, have to see that 
we do our work to maintain the integrity of that Monarchy, which is tiow tne s 
link of oar whole Empire and the guardian of our freedom. Let us look 
remember our country in the House of Commons and let us rally behind the 
King. Let us rally behind him and help him. (Loud cheers.) Whatever the conn ry 
may have suffered by what we are passing through, Jet us hope it will soon e 
repaired and that we may continue with our task of trying to make this country a 

better country for our people.’* . , ,, . 

Mr. C. R. Attlee, Leader of the Opposition, said that m view of the grave ana 
important message from His Majesty, he suggested it was desirable to suspena tiie 
sitting till 6 p. m. in order that the members should give due consideratiou. 

The Speaker having put the question the sitting was suspended. 

On the resumption of the House of Commons, Mr. Attlee rose amid cordial ^sheers 
and said that the occasion did not call for long and eloquent speeches. They had 
heard the message from the King with, profound concern. The whole country had 
received the news with deep sorrow and the King’s subjects would feel a sense of 
personal loss. Mr. Attlee paid a tribute to the King, •.'‘No British Monarch has b^n 
better known to his subjects, both iu Britain and throughout the Commonwealth. He 
had shared the joys and sorrows of the dark days of the War. “We kuow of his ready 
sympathy with suffering.” (Cheers.) They had" all been thinking of some way to 
solve the problem. They realised the great objection to every course suggested ^ and 
had hoped it would not have come to abdication, but the King had made his decision 
and they could not do otherwise than to accept it. The wish of all his peoples was 
that he should have a long and happy life. The country had received a severe shock 
and would take time to recover. The position of anybody called on to succeed to the 
Throne to-day was obviously one of great difficulty. It would be the endeavour of 
them all to lighten that burden. 

Having expressed sympathy with Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Attlee, on behalf of his Labour 
colleagues, voiced the deepest sympathy with Queen Mary. 


Sir Archibald Sinclair, Leader of the Liberal Opposition, said, “We are bound to 
the King not only by the formal, solemn, constitutionalities but the closer and more 
intimate links which the King has forged between himself and all classes, creeds and 
races in the Empire through nearly quarter of a century of loyal service. The rup- 
ture of those ties is painful to us all, particularly to his mnisters and advisers, 
above all to the Prime Minister.” 


Mr, Winston Churchill asserted that recrimination and controversy were 'at 
present useless, harmful and wrong. “What is done is done. What is left undone 
belongs to history, where I shall leave it.” No Sovereign had ever conformed so 
strongly and faithfully to the letter and spirit of the Constitution as the present 
King who Lad voluntarily made sacrifices for the peace and strength of his realm, 
far beyond the bounds required by law and the Constitution. Mr. Churchill through- 
out had pleaded for time because it was their duty to endure evils if there was a 
hope that time would bring a settlement or a solution and also because it was essen- 
tial not to leave room for talk after the event that the King had been hurried in 
his decision. It was an unhurried decision as far as the (Government were concerned. 


“I accept whole-heartedly the Premier’s statement that the decision taken by the 
King this week-end was taken freely, voluntarily and spontaneously in his time and in 
his own way.” Mr. Churchill concluded, “We must now fortify the Throne and give 
His Majesty’s successor the strength that would only come from the love of the umted 
Nation and the Empire.” 

Mr. James Maxton shared the Commons’ human sympathies with His Majesty in 
the recent week’s difficnlties and also with the Premier who had to shoulder a task 
which few, if any, of the Premiers had to shoulder before. “The decisions he has 
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made are in strict accordance with constitntional principle but from the nature of 
monarchical^ institutions, circumstances of this hind are bound to arise and have 
arisen now in circumstances creating grave difficulties in this country and the Em- 
pire. The monarchial^ system has now outlived its usefulness.” 

CoL Wedgxoood said he could have wished that the King had been allowed to live 
here happily married and remain a King. ‘‘Throughout the Empire, there are 
millions of people with aching hearts, who will take the new Oath because the King 
has wished it and if they sometimes raise the glass to the King across the water 
(Ministerial protests), who shall blame them ?” 

Mr. Baldwin then introduced the Abdication Bill and the Commons adjourned. 

THE ABDICATION BILL 

The second paragraph of the preamble to the Abdication Bill reads : — “Whereas, 
following the communication to His Dominions of His Majesty’s said declaration 
and desire, the Dominion of Canada, pursuant to the provisions of Section 4 of the 
Statute of Westminster, 1931, has requested and consents to the enactment of this 
and the Common- wealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa have assented thereto.” The Bill makes abdication effective 
on Royal assent to the Act being given and the third clause provides that the Royal 
Marriages Act shall not apply to His Majesty after abdication. 

Ex-King’s Message to the Empire 

King Edward, broadcasting from Windsor Castle on the 11th. December, was intro- 
duced as Prince Edward. He said : 

“At long last I am able to say a few words. I have never wanted to withhold 
anything but until now it has not been constitutionally possible for me to speak. A 
few hours ago, I discharged my last duty as King-Emperor and now, that I am 
succeeded by my brother, the Duke of York, my first words must be to declare my 
allegiance to him. This I do with all my heart. 

‘You all know the reasons which impelled me to renounce the Throne but I want 
you to understand that, in making up my mind, I did not forget the country or 
the Empire which, as Prince of Wales and King, I for twenty-five years tried to 
serve. But yon must believe me when 1 tell you that I found it impossible to carry 
the heavy burden of responsibility and discharge my duties as King, as I would wish 
to do, without the help and support of the woman I love and I want you to know 
that the decision I have made has been mine alone. This thing I had to judge 
entirely for myself. 

“The other person most nearly concerned tried up to the last to persuade me to 
take a different course. I have made this most serious decision of mv life only 
upon the single thought of what would in the end be the best for all. That decision 
has been made less difficult to me by the sure knowledge that my brother, with his 
long training in public affairs in^ this country and with his fine qualities, will be 
able to take my place forthwith without any interruption to the life and progress of 
the Empire and he has one matchless blessing, enjoyed by so many of you and not 
bestowed on me, a happy home with wife and children. 

‘‘Daring these days I have been comforted by Her Majesty my mother and my 
family. The Ministers of the Crown, particularly Mr. Baldwin, have always treated 
me with full consideration. There has never been any constitutional difference 
between me and them and between me and Parliament. Bred in constitutional tradi- 
tions by my father, I should never have allowed any such issue to arise. 

“Ever since I became Prince of Wales and later when 1 occupied the Throne, I 
have been treated with the greatest kindness by all classes of people, wherever I 
livefi or journeyed, throughout the Empire and for that I am very grateful. 

‘1 now quit altogether public affairs and lay down my burden. It may be some 
^ return to my ^ native land but I shall always follow the fortunes of 
the British race and the Empire with profound interest and if at any time in the 
future, I can be found to be of service to His Majesty in my private station, I shall 
not fail. 

“And now we have a new King. I wish him and you, his people, happiness and 
prospenty with all my heart. “God bless yon all. God save the King,” 
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The Council of State 


'Autumn Ses8ion"“SitQla — 2l8t Sept, to 17th Oct. 1936 

The last session of tlie present Connoil of State before the general election, com- 
Tienced at Simla on the 21st. September 1936 and adjourned after paying glowiao 
tributes to the memory of the late Sir ^ Mi Hussain ^ithout transacting husineas. 
There was a fairly large attendance. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy presided. 

Flood Relief Allotment 

22n<l SEPTEMBER : — Mr. M. P. Mehrotra moved to-day a resolution, urging 
the allotment of fifty lakhs of rupees towards the relief of the flood-stricken people 

Mr MeSotra pointed out that his province was already working at a deficit. 
Hence*, the Government of India should come forward with a generous grant in the 

^R^hunandan Prasad moved an amendment, claiming a similar grant 
from the Centre to his province, Bihar, which had also immensely suffered from 

floods* 

Requests from Lala Ramsaran Das (Punjab), Mil H. P. Barua (Assam) and JMr. 
J, C. Banerjee (Bengal) for similar relief for their respective provinces were ruled 

Tagadish Prasad^ replying, emphasised that according to official reports, only 
50 human lives had been lost due to the collapse of a house and 2,500 cattle were 
lost during the Rood season. The U. P. Government were taking adequate measures 
and were fully prepared to meet the situation arising out of the floods, Thev had 
already given Rs. 30,000 as immediate relief, besides two lakhs set apart for loans. 
The U, P. Government also had instructed their officers to tour the stricken area in 
order to report on the extent of relief and omission in revenue required. 

Both Bihar and the U. P. had applied for grants of Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 25,000 
respectively, from the Famine Relief Fond, which requests would be considered 
shortly at a meeting of the Fund Committee. Sir Jagadish thought that Mr. Mehrotra 
had not made a strong case for the grant of fifty lakhs fi’om the Centre. 

Mr , Mehrotra was not satisfied with the reply and pressed the motion, which was 
lost by 29 votes to 15. 

Sir Raghunandan Prasad’s Amendment conoerning Bihar was thereupon dropped* 


Public Health Boabd Repeesentation 

Mr. P. N, Sapru urged for adequate uuofficial representation on the Public Health 
Board announced by the Governor-General yesterday, including women who wofuld 
usefully serve thereon. He suggested that nutrition centres should be established in 
suitable and oonvenient centres like Delhi and Calcutta and anti-malarial measures 
undertaken as one million perished yearly on this disease alone* 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said that all the viewpoints would be considered and unoffi- 
cial opinion adequately and fully represented on the contemplated Public Health 
Board. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Indus’ Withdeawal feoh Leaoite 

The Council next discussed Mr. Hussain Imam'* resolution urging the withdrawal of 
India from the lieague of Nations. This^ was adopted by 35 votes to 6. Sir Phirojze 
Sethna had a substitute proposition, urging a substantial redaction in India’s contrl- 
buffon to the League, the Government voting for its opposition. 

Mr. Imam said that the League had not fulfilled its purpose. Not that India 
disbelieved the League’s ideals of peace and 'Security ; India was like a shareholder 
in a company and when the managing agents mismanaged the shareholder could only 
get out of the concern. In the first ideal of disarmament the League failed for, 
since 1923, far from disarmament, there was a race in armaments followed by 
unilateral pacts with Powers not even belonging to the League. The League .did not 
interfere in quarrels between nations. As for instance, when China, which formany 
years was a member of the League, was robbed of her areas. 
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The crowning shame was the conq^aost of Abyssinia by Italy. Because Abyssinia 
believed in the League’s potentialities nothing was done even to save the Negus 
from the loss of his throne. Sir Samuel Hoare, who had the honesty enough to tell 
Abyssinia that she could be saved, was sacrihced. The last event in the tragedy 
was the disallowance of the Abyssinian delegate at the meetings of the League 
intended just to please the arrogant dictator of Italy. Was it conceivable that fifty- 
two nations were powerless to impose their will in the face of one nation ? Greater 
latitude given to Sig. Mussolini or Herr Hitler meant greater weakness of the League. 
Had England, which regarded herself as the protector of other people’s liberties, 
become so powerless even with the Army, Navy and Air Force ? Then, the League 
failed also as regards safeguarding the minorities. Lastly, it failed regarding the 
mandates. Here, Mr. Hossain Imam referred to the fact, that, while Mesopotamia got self- 
government first and foremest and Syria had been promised a constitution, the situa- 
tion in Palestine was allowed to go from bad to worse by making it a home for 
Jews and to continue the smuggling of five thousand Jews annually with the con- 
nivance of a mandatory Power. When the Arab population protested, Martial Law 
was threatened. The only good which the League had done was as regards 
social and economic welfare through Labour organisations of which India would be 
a member without being a member of the League even as Brazil was now. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna moved an amendment to Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution, 
suggesting a substantial reduction in India’s annual contribution, preferably from 
this year. He said that the League’s own inability to prevent war had shaken con- 
fidence therein, but India had especial grievance, inasmuch as she had never yet been 
made a non-permanent member of the Council of the League nor had any Indian so 
far been appointed to any position of control or direction which he thought 
was due to the fact that the principal posts were filled according to diplo- 

matic political considerations. Sir Phiroze averred that India’s contribution of 
fourteen^ and a half lakhs annually was certainly unjustified. The conduct of the 
League in connection with the Italo-Abyssinian war was indefensible and if it was 
to be resurrected the root causes should be removed. Sir Otto Niemeyer had em- 
phasised the utmost economy and the saving of even a few lakhs from the costly 

mxary of the League could be more probably spent on the development of national 
services. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru agreed with Sir Phiroze Sethna and disagreed with Mr. 

Hossain Imam. If India withdrew from the League she would be deprived of the present 
opportunities of co-operating with the social and humanitarian work which the 
League was doing. The League was but an imperfect instrument in an imperfect 
world. India should co-operate with the progressive elements of the world in recons- 
tructing the League. 

Lata Eamsaran Das blamed Britain for not allowing Canada to apply an embargo 
against Italy over the export steel, coal and petrol. The impression was gaining 
ground that the League did not interfere in the conflict between Italy and Abyssinia 
because Abyssinia was a black race. Even till now the League did not interfere in 
Japan’s aggression in China, Indeed the policy of right over might had not been 
given up. 

^ Mr. iSpence^ Secretary to the Legislative Department, accepted the amendment of 
Sir Phiroze Sethna in the deleted reference to a substantial reduction in contribution 
this year. India’s contribution, originally assessed at sixty-five units had been reduced 
by progressive st^es to fifty-five out of 931 units. If the allocation committee’s view 
was accepted India’s assessment would be fifty-three units out of 935, On behalf 
of the Government, Mr. Spence promised, whenever further revision would be under- 
taken, to urge a further substantial redaction. To the orginal resolution for with- 
drawal the (Government strongly opposed. 

Mr. Hossain Imam feared that India could neither mend nor end the League and 
^so the only way was withdrawal. 

The House divided and carried Sir Phiroze Sethna’s motion for substantial reduc- 
tion m India s annual contribution to the League by 35 votes against 6. The original 
resolution, therefore, was not put to vote. 

Sk Phir^e Sethna formally and without a speech moved a resolution against 
socialism. The House then adjourned till the 28th. 

Geowth of CoManjNisnc Idea.s 

^PTEMBER : — A virtual disapproval of the Communistic ideas, preached 
by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru^ Congress President, was uttered in the Council of State 
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whea it cassed to-day Sir Phiroze Sethna's resolution urging the Government to taka 
measuies^tf relieve Unemployment, etc. The resolution was passed without a division 

Ta BannUronfp^^otZZ\ said that the resolution was not worded 
as to be a recommendatioa to the Governmerit. Secondly, the Council had ^no Jocus 
standi in the'^matter of approval or disapproval of the views expressed by individuals 
in their private capacity/ Thirdly, the resolution admitted by the president had not 

the same sanctity as those admitted froin tho chair itself. _ ^ nhiAc- 

The President could not understand the meaning of Mr. Banner jee s 
tion. As for the second the president quoted the rule pointing out that the resolution 
could be moved on a matter relating to general public interest and / I 

pressed by the president of the Congress belonged to this category. As for 
objection, Sir Dadabhoy ashed Sir P. Sethna to word f *7 

Ckiuncil recommends to the Governor-General in Council that in order to Pi"® ® ^ 

growth of communistic ideas advocated and propagated by the president of the C 
Iress and others, well considered measures be adopted as early as possible for reliev- 
ing unemployment, particularly among the educated lower middle class and tor re- 
ducing the poverty and distress in the vast agricultural labour population and tor 
promoting their welfare generally.’’ 

Sir P. Sethna agreed. ^ , _ , . 

Mr. Barua said that even then the first paid of the resolution contained an argu- 
ment which was not allowed under the rules. 

The president overruled the objection. t j.’ 

Mr. P. N. Sapni reminded the House that the Council debated his own resolution 
relating to unemployment only less than six monthst ago and so the same subject 
could not be discussed again so soon. 

The President pointed out that though it was the same subject this resolution 
raised different propositions. 

Sir Phiroxe Sethna moved the resolution as amended under the advice of the 
president. Sir Phiroze said that this House and the Government must have noticed 
ominous portents on the political horizon in this country. Recently, socialistic and 
communistic ideas had received an impetus from the vigorous propaganda carried on 
by Mr. Jawharlal Nehru, president of the Indian National Congress. Considerable 
stir, excitement and alarm had been caused by that propaganda among those who 
belonged to what are called capitalists, propertied classes or classes with vested 
interests in the country. The rise of socialism or communism was not quite new^in 
the country. There was a distinct socialist party within the congress organisation 
which had been carrying on its activities and making a good deal of noise within 
recent years. If socialistic influence within the Congress and outside was steadily 
growing, and the leaders of that party seemed to be confident that the Congress would 
become a socialistic organisation in the very near future, Communism arso,_ though 
perhaps not so active, and growing in infinence, seemed to be capturing the minds and 
hearts of an increasing number of young men. 

Nevertheless, until Mr. Nehru became the president of the Congress and begah 
his propaganda in favour of what it was diflficult to decide, whether it was Socialism 
or Communism, socialistic or communistic ideas did not receive widespread or close 
attention from those who believed and felt that such ideas were extremely harmful 
and were calculated to retard not only the political but the entire national develop- 
ment of India, Mr, Nehru enjoyed amongst his countrymen a great amount of 
influence and popularity and it was not at all a matter of surprise that his advocacy 
of sociahsm and communism had strengthened forces which sought to destroy the 
existing political, social and economic order, and raise on its ruins a new order, 
socialistic or communistic, Mr. Nehru called himself a socialist but the ideas which 
he has propagated and advocated in his presidential address at tbe Lucknow Con- 
gress and in the speeches he had delivered at Bombay and elsewhere, bordered so 
clesely on communism that it would be no mistake to describe him as a socialist of 
the communistic brand. There could be no doubt that the result of his propaganda 
had been to give a fillip to both socialistic and communistic ideas, and it would be 
criminal and suicidal folly on the pait of all those who were convinced that socia- 
Hsm and communism were wrong politics which could not but engulf this country 
into revolution, class warfare, to sit quiet and not to organise their own forces in 
order to combat and ultimately to destroy these newfangled dangerous ideas imported 
from the IWest, particularly from Bolshevik Russia. That was why Sir Phiroze had 
forward that resolution and he was sure that the House would, join with 
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him in expressing its strong condemnation of the communistic ideas advocated and 
propagated by Mr, Nehru. Sir Phiroze’s resolution was not a mere negative reso- 
lution. It made certain proposals which were generally regarded not only as a cure 
but as a preventive against the spread of communistic ideas. 

Proceeding, Sir Phiroze Sethna said that Mr. Nehru spoke about ending private 
property ‘except in a restricted sense’. The expression ‘except in a restricted sense’ 
was quite vague, and he wished that for the sake of clarity of thought and definite- 
ness of his own position, Mr. Nehrn had amplified and elaborated the nature and 
extent of private property which he was willing to permit. Even in Eussia all 

S rivate property was not completely destroyed under the Soviet system.^ Again, Mr. 

hhru wanted that all anti-imperialist forces should be organised and joined together, 
but in the same breath he said that the strength of such a united front must 
inevitably come from the active participation of the peasantry and workers. What 
did it mean ? It could obviously mean nothing else than that ^ all people 
including those owning property and having vested interests should combine to dest- 
roy imperialism, but thet when once imperialism was destroyed, the peasants ^and 
the workers should dominate and turn against those very people who had given 
their cooperation in destroying imperialism and abolishing private property and vested 
interests. That meant the rule and the inevitable dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
obvious trend of Mr. Nehru’s policy was the establishment of a communistic order 
fashioned more or less after the Russian model. And this fundamental change ^ Mr. 
Nehru seemed to bring about by revolutionary methods, and not by a reconciliation 
of capital and labour. Indeed he thought that such reconcilition was impossible and 
that therefore class warfare was inevitable. 

Sir Phiroze then entered into a theoretical discussion of communism and socialism. 
He said the tendency today was to sympathise with and commend the social purpose 
which socialism had in view and he endorsed that view. Every sensible and reason- 
able man recognised that there was terrible and heart-rending poverty in this country. 
There could be no doubt whatever that Indian society must be so improved and 
reconstructed that poverty if it could not be altogether removed, might at least 
he reduced by human efforts, individual or collective. Extreme social and economic 
inequality must also be removed, and the entire social relationship between class and 
class based on absolutely fair and equitable principles. The endeavour must be that 
every person who was willing to work and could fit into a job, might be provided 
wheaever possible with employment and everyone must be in a position to eke out 
a reasonably comfortable existence. With such a goal of human life, of human 
endeavour and of human organisations^ everybody would have the fullest sympathy. 
And it was_ because that ideal was now generally recognised that modern Government 
showed an increasing tendency to adopt this really practicable and reasonable part 
of^ the professed socialistic programme. A carefully adjusted socialistic programme 
without trying to destroy private property, without showing any unfairness and 
hostility to capitalism, without seeking to foment class struggle and* to do away with 
capitalism altogether might not be open to any objection. But he was opposed to 
severe and complete socialistic regimentations and reduction of the whole society to 
a single class or rather that society should be a classless one because socialism in the 
unqualified and unrestricted form in which it was advocated was impossible without 
excessive Governmental control and regimentation and such control and regimenta- 
tion ^was m evil which men could not or ought not to submit to. These objections 
applied with greater intensity, greater force to communism. 

Sir Phiroze referred to the recent history of Spain and said it was a lesson to 
Hie woHd as- to the horrors that followed in the train of communism, and that was 
the least that could be said about it. 

Coming to the second and constructive p art of the resolution, Sir Phiroze said 
tot prop^^ measures should be taken to arrest the growth of these communistio 
and sociahstio^ ideas. It was a universal and undeniable truth that no revolutionary ideas 
grew exc^t in favourable circumstances. When two countries were brought to- 
gether and had such, close association as those between England and this country it 
was but natural that mutual action and reaction of thought should take place be- 
tween them. But that accounted only partially for the genesis and growth of the 
sociaEstio and communistic ideas in India. The vital causes must he fought elsewhere. 
!Oiey were to be found jn increasing unemployment, particularly among the educated 
classes and the dire poverty and distress among the vast bulk of the popn- 
bifion. If there had been no such unemployment and if the British Government had 
ago taken measure to reduce the poveiiy of the people and raise their standard 
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of living, he had no donbt whatever that this problem of meeting socialism and 
communism would not have arisen at all ; at any rate, it would not have reacnea 
any serious proportions. It was only recently that Government ^ seemed to have 
awakened to the vast and deep seriousness of the problems of Indian poverty, ine 
situation, however, was not yet hopeless and could be brought under control by the adop- 
tion of proper measures. The measures must be taken promptly. Any further delay would 
make the situation so hopeless as to be beyond improvement. It was the apathy— 
the culpable apathy — of Government in this respect that was really responsible for 
the growing hold of socialistic and communistic ideas upon the people, in particular 
upon the youth of this country. The immediate problem before Government^ was to 
concentrate their resources and attention for relieving unemployment, reducing po- 
verty and in general improving the economic condition of the^ people. With regard 
to nnemployment, the U. P. Government was entitled to gratitude for appointing a 
Committee to consider the question of unemployment. That Cominittee under the 
chairmanship of the the Et. non. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had gone into the question 
with a thoroughness and in a practical spirit which did them credit. What was 
wanted was to implement their recommendations. Again, the Punjab Government had 
set out about creating an unemployment (?) which was a step in the right direction 
and the Governments of other provinces should follow suit. 

Continuing Sir Phiroze said : ‘Fortunately we have at the head of Indian affairs a 
Viceroy who takes a keen interest in the material welfare of India and whose one 
ambition seems to be to raise the standard of life of the people. Bis report on 
agriculture when he presided over the Agricultural Commission, is a monumental 
document If measures are taken in accordance with the recommendations in that 
report with regard to the^ improvement of the condition of the agricultural popula- 
tion, and in accordance with the Sapru Committee’s recommendations, as regards 
unemployment and further if the recommendations of the Labour Commission are 
also carried out, the country feels confident that within a short time socialistic and 
communistic ideas will die an inevitable death, for want of sustenance but not until 
and unless such measures are taken. In this connection it is gratifying to note from 
a reply given by the hon. Sir Frank Noyce in another place on the 17 th of this 
inonth that Sir Tej Bahadur’s report on nnemployment is being examined from an 
all-India point of vjew and that the Government of India would do everything in 
power to expedite its consideration. This is hopeful and assuring. 

‘The^new constitution will soon be functioning. As it has given no satisfaction, 
the political and constitutional problem will remain and continue to give a lot of 
trouble. But the _ constitutional and political problem by itself will not promote the 
growth of socialistic and communistic ideas, if it is not aided by social and economic 
dis(^iitent. Let Government remove this discontent and then it will be found that 
socialistic and communistic ideas have lost all the hold they have obtained at the 
present moment,^ Eepression will not succeed in destroying these ideas, without a 
proper constructive programme for removing unemployment and reducing poverty 
as much ns it is hurnanly possible to do so. Repression by and in itself will 
simply^ result m brining more recruits to the ranks of communists. My 
resolution gives a friendly but serious warning to Government that if thev neglect 
these questions any longer they will do so at their own peril and with dire cons- 
equences upon the future of this country.' 

Concluding, Sir Phiroze Sethna said that poverty and increasing nnemployment 
encouraged disc(mtent amongst the people and led to the growth of subversive ideas. 
He Turned the Government that repression by itself would only bring more harm 
^ ^ tackle the root causes. 

ixawwwi Menon said that the drive against commnnism in several countries 
^ iteelf an index to its dangers. The example of China should not he lost sight 
thp should be spared to oounteract its menace by such measures as 

found^on ^ ^ ^ ’ economm and religious order based upon a democratic 

feared that the civilisation and happi- 
Sway! ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ disappear if comm unism and socialism were allowed 

B^iadur La?a Ramsaran Das^ who also supported the resolution pnAnirprl i-p 
contemplated the import of experts to study the Report ^ 
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The President disallowed these amendments as it vitally changed the original 
resolution. 

Mr. Oounder thereafter stoutly opposed Sir Phiroze Sethna’s motion as he could 
not agree to its preamble. 

Mr. Cloio, Industries secretary, did not^ deny that the problem of remedying- 
socialistic inequality confronted them on all sides but, he said, the Government were 
doing their best even before communism came to be understood as a real menace 
to India. He said that the difficulty lay in making those in positions of power in 
the industries to realise the necessity of treating labour as a living part of the 
enterprise. As regards the unemployment itself the Council discussed in March last 
and the Government were engaged in an earnest examination of the Sapru Commi- 
ttee’s report. As regards the welfare of labour, Mr. Clow recalled the condition 16 years 
ago and now. He said that though the welfare of labour was a provincial subject 
labour legislation was a central subject. The progress made in 16 years was very 
creditable and Mr. Clow hoped that in the new «Councils with the representatives of 
labour further progress would be made. The Factories Act laying down hours of 
labour had been passed, the hours of work in the mines regulated, child labour 
therein being excluded, compensation to workmen in case of accidents or injuries 
given and legislation passed concerning trade unionism and also arranging the settle- 
ment of trade disputes. Much more still was needed for which co-operation between 
employers and labours was essential. There were still some factory-owners who 
victimised the leaders of labour. The employers should recognise the need of the 
collective expression of labour as in England. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru asked Sir Phiroze Sethna not to convert the Council of State 
into the Liberal Federation and criticise the views of Mr. Nehru who was not in. 
the Council to defend them personally. Sir Phiroze Sethna had in effect asked the 
Government, ‘Do something. Otherwise we, the capitalists of Bombay, will be no- 
where.’ The principle of the resolution was wrong because, if to-day. the Council 
was given the liberty to attack Mr. Nehru, what was there to prevent the Council 
discussing Dr. Ambedkar’s new doctrines ? Such debates only strengthened the forces 
of reaction and Fascism. Anyhow they all wanted that every human being should 
have_ work, minimum wages and a reasonable standard of living. 

Sir David Devadoss said that in certain parts of the Madras presidency untoucha- 
bility was such an evil that human beings were treated worse than dogs. One High 
Court judge was prevented from entering or dared not enter the streets of Calicut. 

Nawab Mahomed Din and Eaja Ghaznafar Ali supported the resolution. The lat- 
ter said it was no use merely passing resolutions. This house consisting of the re- 
presentatives of landholders, capitalists and vested interests should impress on their 
voters that every human being must get food to eat and clothes to wear. 

Mr. Ealhtty Home Secretary, said he had studied Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech 
at the Lucknow Congress. But Sir Phiroze Sethna had not given constructive sug- 
gestions. The Government of India always regarded communism and terrorism as 
public enemies and dealt with them with the laws which the Council had passed 
from time to time. The Communist party was declared unlawful in August, 1934, 
and remained so till today. Cases were instituted against certain persons, who had 
been convicted. But the spread of ideas could not be controlled by repressive or 
penal^ action alone. The Government of India, irrespective of communism or other 
doctrines, had taken and were taking all possible steps to relieve the condition of the 
people. Mr. Hallett detailed some measures outlined in the debate in the Assembly on 
agricultural indebtedness and said : "When the new constitution starts we will nave 
^^’^.^o'^^rmnents tackling these problems with et*en greater vigour and efficiency.’ 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said that neither the Government of India nor the local 
G^ernments were either callous or wanting in vision. He referred to irrigation 
schemes, the Agricultural Commission’s report and debt conciliation boards in certain 
nrovmces and said, "Hitherto our politics took more or less an urban complexion. 
Now the key to the solution lies with 35 million voters mostly in rural areas’, Con- 
cluding, Su: Jagdish Prasad said that they believed that evolutionary changes would 
benent the people and not an armed conflict. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna said it was noteworthy that no non-official speaker wanted 
India. In fact a few members asked him to delete all references to 
Mj. Nehru because they were on the eve of the general election. (Laughter). Mr. 
Nenru was the symbol of communism and his doctrines were opposed by Mahatma 

Rajendra Prosad., Why should this Council not condemn them? If 
Mr. Nehiu could attack the Liberals, why could not they attack hm communism ? It 
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was a pity that attempts were beiag made to re-elect Mm the President of 
the Congress for the third time. The resolution was put and carried without a 
division. 


Maivut^ctube of Cement 

Mr. Vellingiri Oounder who moved that the manufacture of cement should be 
tafeen over by the Government as a state monopoly withdrew the resolution after Mr. 
Clow said that no evidence was given of any injury being done to the consumers by 
private enterprise and that the Government would not agree to oust private enterprise 
by a state monopoly. 

Gb^ino in Feovinces 

Mr. Kalikar's resolution urging the issue of instructions of provincial Govern- 
ments to lower the rates of grazing with a view to improve the quality of cattle was 
also withdrawn after Sir Jagdish Prasad promised to forward the debate to all pro- 
vincial Governments. 

Coastal Teaffio Pill 

Mr. P. N, Sapm moved the reference to a select committee of his Bill to control 
coastal traffic in India, which is the same measure as was sponsored by Sir A. H. 
Ghaznavi in the Assembly. The Bill empowers the Government to fix minimum rates 
of fare and freight or to prohibit the grant of rebates or other conces sions calculated 
to reduce such minimun rates. The penalty for a contravention of the rule will be a 
maximum fine of Es. 10,000 or refusal of entry into an Indian port. 

Mr. Dow, Commerce Secretary, moved an amendment for circulation to elicit 
opinion by Jan. 31. He said that this was not a dilatory motion, but in view of the 
fact that the same Bili was before the Assembly which was not likely to take it up 
he fixed a time-limit in order to obtain the opinions of all concerned. He traced the 
history of the legislation and referred to Mr. Seshagiri Iyer’s attempt in 1923 which 
was dropped because of the public criticism of its provisions. This Bill was’ recons- 
Hucted on its debris but did not fortunately contain similar objectionable features 
The circulation motion was agreed to. The House then adjourned till the 30th 


Bail WAT Station at Haedwae 

30 th.';SEl^EMBER Mr. P, N. SaprulmoYed a resolution to-day urging the building 
of a new railway station, with all modern conveniences at Hardwar. He narrated the 
numerous incouvemences the passengers were subjected to and contended that Hardwar 
being the most important pilgrim centre ofithe Hindus- huge crowds flocked there everv 
year and It was a paying proposition to the railways. He said that all sections of 
the House, including Muslims and others, welcomed the resolution and appealed 

ft?- ^ Improve the condition of Hardwar station to provide more 

facilities to pilgrims He pointed out that next year millions of pilgrims would 

Sa Guthrie Euasell admited that the Governmeat themselves felt that the 
coaditioas were not qmte satisfactory and they intended to improve the station bv 
widening the Pjatforms and providing passenge rs’ shed etc. lEe Government were 
carefully considering the suggestions received from non-official agencies However 
he was not prepared to accept the suggestion to build a new station owinJ to 
financial stringency. He suggested to substitute the resolution, namelv for 
improvement of the railway station to enable It to deal efficiently with the laree 

pilgrim traffic. Mr, P. N. Sapru agped to the amendment and the ameS 
-resoiutioa was unanimously passed by the House. nmeauea 

Ghee & Milk in Kural Areas 

Two more resolutions were discussed. Sir Eaghunandan Prasad’s resolution 
urging such early measures as may be suitable to ensure by progressive a 

cheap supply of pure unadulterated ghee and milk in urban and ?urfl areas through 

t 1 “r'® adopted. The mover was supported by Mr Barurind 

^1 Bahanur Lala KamsMan Las who urged the Government to imprwe' thf fodder 

supply to put a stop to indiscriminate slaughter of milch cattle in ffiig cities fnd ?n 
.prevent the imporation of adulterated ghee, cities and, to 

Sir Jagadisk Prasad emphasised that measures have alreadv Kaat. -u xi. 

central and pro^ncial Governments under the personal diiectiou 0 ^ the YicCrov^'Ho 
said that recently the Government animal husbandry expert visited some 'biTciS 
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to eiKiuire into the slaughter of milch cattle and the matter was receiving imme- 
diate attention of the Government. 

Moufaottjre of Cheap Cinchona 

The next resolntion which was withdrawn after Sir Jagadish Prasad had replied, 
was moved by Sir N, M. ChoJcsy^ urging a committee of medical, financial and agri- 
cnltural experts to devise a practical scheme for the mannfactare in India of an 
efficient, cheap and safe remedy from cinchona bark for the treatment of malaria 
and popularising the use of the same among the masses. Sir Jagadish Prasad said 
that the Government was considering the question of reducing the commercial price 
of quinine and pointed out that the people could not afford to pay for a synthetic 
production, 

Cr. Peooedtjre Amend. Bill 

Mr. F. F. Kalikkar moved for consideration of Sardar Sant Singh’s bill to amend 
section d06 of the Criminal Procedure Code which was passed in the Assembly. The 
amendment seeks to provide that appeals In security proceedings should lie to 
sessions judge and not to the district magistrate which practice was prevalent in 
the Punjab and in certain parts of Bihar and Burma. Mr. Kalikkar argued that this 
was a vital amendment incorporating an important principle in the act. The question 
of additional expenditure should not stand in the way. 

Recalling that the bill was revised by a select committee of the Assembly, Mr. Kalikkar 
asked why the Government now thought fit to oppose it here when none on their 
behalf submitted a minute of dissent to the select committee report. He said that 
even the Yiceroy had advocated in his broadcast speech that the district magistrates 
should be relieved of the desk work to give them more time for rural work. ^ He 
pointed out that the adaption of the bill would enable them to achieve such an object. 

Mr. Hallett, opposing the bill, said that the amendment would mean the appoint- 
ment of additional sessions judge which expenditure was unjustified in view of the 
fact that the existing system worked satisfactorily. He wondered why this question 
so far was never -raised in provincial council as such an amendment of the Act 
could be made with the approval of the Governor-General. He hoped that the 
House would throw out the bill. , ^ 

Sir Mohammad Eayat Khan, from the personal experience as a district magistrate 
for several years in the Punjab, said that several districts In the Punjab had no 
sesaions judge and this alteration in the Act would mean an unnecessary delay, 
expense and hardship to the appellants in having to go a long way in neighbouring 
districts. He said that it was unfair for the sake of errors of judgment on the part 
of a few district magistrates to condemn the whole system. 

Rai Bahadur LaLa Ram Saran Das and Mr. Saiyad Mohamed Padsha in sup- 
porting the measure argued that speedy and impartial justice required the amendment 
•of the Act as suggested in the bill. 

Bewan Bahadur Narainsarni Chetty did not agree with the argument that the 
work of a district magistrate was too heavy as the creation of the district boards had 
considerably reduced their work and as also the income-tax work had been taken 
■awayffrom them. 

Khan Bahadur Haider^ retired district magistrate, Behar said that speeches m 
Ix^ the Houses evinced a certain amount of distrust in the district magistrates 
which was unfounded and unjustified. , , 

EaUett^ again intervening to the debate, saidfthat in deference to the Yiceroy s 
the qu^tion w-as now under consideration to ascertain how far the iudicial 
functions of the district magistrates interfered with their normal work in rural areas. 
Mr, -Hallet again asserted that it was mainly a matter for local Governments them- 
selves to get the necessary ' sanction of me Yiceroy to get the withdrawal of the 
--'^etification under 1932 Act, The bill was rejected by o votes to ^9. The Council 
ad|oimied ’IHl Oct. .6. 

GfiNTCSHdEBCIS ACT AMEND, BiLL 

^OCTOBER ; — ^The i0onueil of State passed to-day the 'Cantonments Act Amend- 
‘ mnent Bili as passed by' the Assembly, There was general support for the measure. 

The Commander-in-Chief^ moving considesration of the Bill, said that for armed 
forces to be fully efficient conditions wherein they lived must be best and most 
healthy. This did not mean that they resented the presence pf large civilian popula- 
tions in the cantonments, indeed liey themselves were partially responsible for 
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having brought them there. His Excellency emphasised that the army was mainly 
concerned with efficiency and not with local or personal considerations which oiten 
played a large part in municipal politics. If they could secure the active co-opera- 
tion of the civil population in keeping the cantonments clean and healthy, they 
fully prepared to accept that co-operation and work with the representatives ot the 
people. With this object in view the Bill provided the replacement of the old military 
official executive officers by the new service of civilian executive officers who ^^uld 
be less costly to the tax-payer and who would be recruited through the rublic 
Service Commission. His Excellency said that if the proposed bazar committee led 
to any deterioration in the standards of sanitation in public health, the position 
would be reconsidered. Hef erring to the erection of buildings, His Excellency said 
that they had no desire to harrass the owners of house property in cantonments, but 
they should be enabled to preserve the amenities of cantonments. 

His Excellency concluded that the Bill represented a fair compromise between 
military necessities and popular aspirations. 

Mr . VI F. Kalikka?' offered a few criticisms regarding bazar committees and 
primary education in cantonment areas. 

Baja Gaznafar AH Khan drew attention to the hardship of villagers living in 
the neighbourhood of cantonments. The present practice of the authorities in en- 
forcing the provisions of the Act with respect to costly standards of sanitation, etc. 
was unbearable to the poor villagers. If ,they^ wanted to enforce sanitation in these 
areas they could extend their area of jurisdiction. He specifically mentioned the 
Jhelum cantonment and said that if they persisted in this people would be compelled 
to leave their homes. 

Eai Bahadur Lala Earn Saran Das voiced the disadvantages of the landlords 
against tenants. 

Mr. Tottenham^ the Army secretary who was sworn in to-day, assisted the 
Commander-in-Chief in piloting the Bill. Ho assured Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan that 
though the question had no direct relation to the Bill before the House he would 
look into the matter. The Government had no intention of imposing hardship on 
villages outside the cantonment areas. Mr. Tottenham concluded that they would 
carefully examine every criticism raised in the course of the debate and pointed out 
that the Bill was in no way different from the ordinary municipal acts operating in 
several towns, especially in upper India. 

The motion was adopted and at the final stage Lala Ram Saran Das who was 
supported by Sir Phiroze Sethna and others, urged that when the erection or re- 
erection of houses took place the authorities should consult all the higher authorities 
before final sanction was given so that the owners might not be put to loss due to 
unnecessary delay in granting occupation rights or any other objection after 
construction. 

Mr. Tottenham promised to examine the question when the Bill was passed. The 
House then adjourned. 

The Ajmeb Darux Bill 

17th. OCTOBER : — With crowded galleries by Muslims and Muslim members of 
the Assembly the Council of State discussed for three hours Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan's 
Bill providing better administration of Durgah and endowment of Durgah Khwaja 
Moinuddin Chisti, a famous Muslim shrine in Ajmer. In view of the fact that this 
was the last unofficial day and the Council would be dissolved according to the previous 
arrangement, among Muslim members there was a general support to the measure and 
the mover accepted several amendments proposed. The Government remained neutral. 

The Bill as finally passed provides for a constitution of the Durgah committee of 
19 members composed as follows : (1) Sajjadanashin for the time being ex-officio or 
his nominee one mutawali or the manager for the time being ex-officio or their 
nominee ; two belonging to the Khadim community and elected by them ; five elected 
from among the Muslim citizens of Ajmere (other than Khadins, Mutwali and Sajja- 
danasin) ; two and one elected from the Federal Assembly and the Council of State 
respectively when they are inaugurated ; four elected by the Muslim Members of the 
Indian Legislature from among the various Muslim Hanafi Ulamas and Soofios ; one 
elected by the Muslim Members of the N. W. F. P. Council ; one elected by the 
Bombay Council and one nominee of the Nizam of Hyderabad. The committee shall 
hold office for five years from the date of election. The Bill also provides for the 
msantenance of peace and order within the Durgah compound. The property movablh 
aii4 immjovable ootdd be used only for those intended by the founders of the Wakh 
10 ' 
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Not less than 20 per cent from the endowment and one -third of the offerings will be 
allotted to the fulfilment of the mission of Ehawaja Sahib himself. Properly audited 
accounts together with the working of the Durgah will be published yearly. 

The mover thanked the House for the generous support his measure had received 
and assured the House that every member of the Muslim community throughout the 
country would be grateful. The Bill was passed. 

Resolution Re. Poison Rules 

The hon. Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir N. Chohsey moved a resolution that in the 
interest of public health the Government of India should apply with such modifica^ 
tions, as may b^ found necessary, the new poison rules sanctioned by Parliament and 
made effective in Great Britain and northern Ireland from May last. 

Mr. Maxwell explained the position under the existing Act whereby the initiative 
for making rules or amendment rested with the local Governments. He pointed out 
that there was already close control over the sale of opium and morphia. However 
the Government would consider the suggestion of the mover and if found necessary 
frame the rules. The suggestion would be forwarded to the local Governments. In 
view of the above assurance Dr. Choksy desired to withdraw the resolution but on 
Mr. Mehrotra’s objection the resolution was put and negatived. 

Cotton Industry 

The hon. Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved a resolution 
urging the Government not to give effect to the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
on the cotton industry till a suitable agreement has been arrived at between India 
and Great Britain. He criticised the Government for giving protection to British goods 
without consulting the Assembly. 

Mr. Dow^ commerce secretary, said that it was the duty of the Government to 
see that protection was neither more nor less than necessary. The Mody-Lees pact 
was negotiated freely by the people in trade both in India and the United Kingdom. 

The Government spokesmen had repeatedly declared that it was incumbent on the 
Government to take action^ when found necessary. The fact that there was no 
reaction in the cotton trade in India showed that the Government action was not 
against the interest of the trade. On the other hand, shares appreciated when the 
Government action was announced. The resolution was not acceptable as it asked 
the Government to do a thing which had already been done. But the Government 
would accept the resolution if the mover agreed to amend the resolution that the 
Government would not give further effect to the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board on the cotton industry till a suitable agreement had been arrived at between 
India and England. 

Mr. Mehrotra accepted the amendment which was adopted. 

Long- term; loans io Zamindees 

Mr, Hosain Imam moved a resolution urging the Government to advance long 
term credit to zemindars on low rates of interest through provincial Governments 
for repayment of loans and for improvement of land specially in the provinces 
where land mortgage banks do not exist. 

Mr. J, C. Barter jee moved a substitute resolution, suggesting the provision in the 
annual budget of a fixed substantial amount for advancing long-term loans at a 
nominal^ rate of interest ^ to zamindars and landlords to be recovered in ten equal 
annual instalments, beginning from the sixth year after advance, on the distinct 
understanding that such advances be utilised by the zamindars and landlords chiefiy 
for the purpose of improving the water supply, sanitation, drainage, education, 
fertility, of lands in rural areas and introducing of modern improved methods of 
cultivation. 

Sardar Buia ^ Singh and Raja Qha%nafar Alt supported Mr. Hosain Imam’s 
resolution. Mr. Niocon^ Finance Secretary, opposed both the propositions, pointing out 
that the provincial Governments came very forcibly into the picture and the propositions 
amounted to giving the^ provincial Governments more than what Sir Otto Niemeyer 
had Moreover, if there was a surplus in the central Government’s budget, 

would the Council be unanimous in distributing it to the provincial Governments 
and not in reduction of central taxation ? The present policy of the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the borrowing requirements of the provincial Govern- 
menm for future was that generally they should seek their requirements from 
investing into the market with the help and advice of the Reserve Bank. The 
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Government of India believed that the market would be a 

ness of the provincial finance and credit than the Government dep a loan 

in Simla or Delhi. If the provincial Government 

for the purpose of helping the zamindars or such other legitimate pu p , boinff 
unlikely than the central Government would do anything to prevent tha S 

done, so long as the Eeserve Bank advised that investment was a sound one ana tne 

market was prepared to subscribe thereto. 

Mr. Nixon concluded that such propositions could better be discussed in the 
provincial legislatures. The resolution was rejected by 5 against o votes. 

India’s Contribution to Capitation Tribunal 

Mr. Kalikhar moved a resointion urging the Government to make 
for securing the contribution as proposed by the India Office to ^ the O p 
Tribunal from the British Eqcheqner to the defence expenditure m 
mover argued that the relief received after the Garrau Tribunal s 
was quite madequate and the present was an opportune moment to press ine 
matter further with his Majesty’s Government with a view to secure greater con- 
tri on 

Replying the Commander -in-Chief said, ‘A similar resolution was moved a 
ago by Mr. Hosain Imam which was withdrawn after an assurance by his preaece- 
ssor that the Government were not unsympathetic towards tho motion but consiaerea 
it singularly an inopportune moment to raise the question with his 
Government. Sir Phillip Chetwode also agreed that it was a good ® 

very important matter should he aired occasionally and it is chiefly for this reason 
I imagine that the mover has brought forward ^this resolution tod^. I regret i 
can add very little to what Sir Phillip Cheticode said in ^ September 1935. 1 no no 
think that it can reasonably be argued that any partionl ar event has occurrea in 
the interval to make the moment more opportune than it was last year. In fact, ^o^uring 
these last 12 months his Majesty’s Government not only paid ns their contribution 
of one and a half million sterling but have also relieved us of the^ total cost ot 
certain small units which had been sent to Aden and other places in connection 
with the Italo- Abyssinian situation. On the other hand, the last thing ^ 
do is to give to the House an impression that the Government are opposed to tne 
principle behind the mover’s proposal. We have always admitted that the amount 
of contriWtion received as a result the Garran Tribunal was something a 
disappointment from our viewpoint. I can, however, assure the House that tney 
need be under no apprehension that this matter will_ cease to engage the attention 
of the Government of India, It is a matter that we continually have in mind and we 
are not in the least likely to forget about it. I do hope, therefore, that the Bouse 
will agree to leave the matter in the hands of the Government on the assurance 
that they will not hesitate to reopen the question with bis Majesty’s Government 
if and when the conditions are favourable for doing so. I regret I cannot say more 
than this at the moment and hope the mover will understand my difficulties and 
agree to withdraw the resolution in the knowledge that the Government while not 
opposed to its principle and really not in a position present to take action recom- 
mended even if the resointion is carried. 

Mr. Kalihkar withdrew the resolution. 


Protection to Country-bred Race-horses 

Raja Ohaznafar AlVs resolution urging protection to country-bred race horses by the 
levy of an import tax of Rs. 1,500 each on all geldings and Arab horses was dis- 
cussed at length and met a curious fate, the mover being alone when put to vote. 
The Progressive Party remained neutral and the Government and othey non-officials 
voted against it, after hearing Sir Henry Craik, who spoke in his capacity also as 
the president of the National Horse-Breeding Society. Sir Henry Craik contended 
that Raja Ghaznafar Ali’s proposal would kill racing in India and referred to the 
already decreasing number of imported horses whether from Arabia, England and 
Austrffiia. The imposition of tax, which was three times the ^ price of the horse 
itself, meant a complete cessation of import of horses. He said that it was true 
that South Africa levied an import duty but it was able to find the supply within the 
country but it was not so in India. The resolution was bound to provoke opposition 
not only from the lover of races but also from the Indian horse-breeder nimself. 
Sir Jagadish Prasad said that the cost of army would incease by the adoption 
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of the STi^gestion besides having an injurious effect on the improvement of horsi 
breeding industry in India. 

After the resolution was defeated the non-official section of the House favoured 
adjournment as it already sat seven hours and therefore other resolutions on the agenda 
could not be taken up. 'The House then adjourned till the 9th. 


9tli. OCTOBER When the Council met to-day the president announced 
that he had received a notice of an adjournment motion signed by two members. 
Rai JBaliadur Mathura Prasad Mehrotra and Mr. Hossain Imam to consider a matter 
of urgent public importance, namely, the failure of the Government to take 
any action to counteract the harmful effect of Indian trade owing to devaluation 
of continental currencies. The President agreed that the matter was of public impor- 
tance but called upon the mover to explain how the matter was urgent, 

Mr. Eossain Imam said that after seeing the fate of a similar motion in the 
Assembly yesterday he did not wish to move it. Thereafter the Secretary laid on the 
table the Companies Bill as passed by the Assembly. The Council then adjourned 
till the 12th. Oct. 


Indian Companies Act Ainiend. Bill 


12th. OCTOBER The Indian Companies Bill as passed by the Assembly was dis- 
cussed to-day.^ Sir N.N. Sircar could not be present. Mr. tiusil Se7i moving for its consi- 
deration appealed for team spirit in the Council to put shoulders to the wheels and 
help to usher forth the legislation which would be of real benefit for the indus- 
trial advancement of India. He traced the history of the legislation and his own 
part therein as a special officer and reminded the Council how the Bill passed the 
most gruelling test in the Assembly where all possible phases were discussed. During 
these discussions great help was rendered by the Congress party and the European 
group. 

Dividing the Bill under seven main heads, Mr. Sen described how important 
changes were made receiving the support of the Assembly and ho now sought the 
seal of approval of the Council. A substantial check was imposed with a view to 
prevent mushroom companies and suppress fraudulent companies. The question of 
better disclosures to the shareholders was tackled satisfactorily. The shareholders 
had been given further powers. The directors were obliged to conform to the 
several conditions. The liabilities on directors together with penalties prescribed for 
defaults would really remove what were known as dummy directors and ensure 
proper supervision and proper discharge of their duties by directors. AVhile the 
managing agency systern was retained in accordance with the generally expressed 
view the abuses complained were sought to be provided against as far as possible. 
Among the many restrictions placed on managing agents were that no loans could 

be given to the managing agents and no contracts could they enter into except with 

the sanction of three-fourths of directors. Altogether provisions wore sufficient 
to deter a managing agent from going wrong in future. Restrictions were also 
imposed on the activities of banks. Lastly a provision was made relating to the 

winding up of companies. _ Concluding Mr. Sen appealed for approval of the Bill and 

give it a fair trial before its provisions were criticised (cheers). 

Mr. Hossain Imam protested against the Government for not appointing a joint 
select committee on such an^ important measure which was non-political. The 
result was a prolonged discussion in the Assembly and the Bill was now placed 
before the Council on the eye of the general election. He did not agree with Mr. 
Sen that mushroom companies should be prevented. He feared that mushroom 
companies would be only cured a little. He agreed that the managing agency system 
was necessary but the improvements made about it were not sufficient. Where was 
^0 sanctity of contracts when according to the penal code contracts brought about 
^ fraudulent transaction were vitiated ? Where was the provision to safeguard 
shareholders from the members of a managing agency firm becoming directors ? 


The President : Why do not you table amendments instead of merely criticising, 
iur. Eossain Imam : Because the six years’ life of this Council has taught me 
what to expect from this Council. {Sir Devadoss : The Council was never unrea- 
sonable -and would support any reasonable amendment). 

Mr Eossain Imam criticised^ the get rich quick mentality of the capitalists, 
bir Phiroze Sethna agreed with Mr. Hossain Imam’s criticism regarding the 
absence of a ]omt committee on the Bill. Without a managing agency system India 
could not have been one of the eight largest industrial countries in the world. He 
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referred to the case of the manaj^ins agency in Bombay of a cotton mill. This firm 
consisted of three ^partners who had to guarantee loans borrowed from hanhs and 
irom depositors with the result that between them they dropped Rs. 42 lakhs in ten 
Years, and they never drew a penny as the managing agency commission. 
If there were managing agencies in India there were managers or secretaries exer- 
cising similar functions in England. The lattter held their position nor- 
rnally by their expert knowledge of the particular line of business and they drew 
often salaries many times what the managing agents in India were able to earn. Sir 
Jc. bethna wanted the bjll to come into operation only from April 1, 1937 thereby 
to a few rnonths time to the managing agents to amend their articles of asso- 

ciahon Concluding he wanted the Government to bring the Banking Law in the time 
of Sir N. N. Sircar’s Law Membership. 

Mr. E, 5. Parker (Bombay Chamber) considered the termination of the existing 
managing agents after 20 years as exporpriation without compensation. It was not 
fair either to the _ shareholders or the managing agents. In very many cases the 
managing agent originally floated a company and had been primarily responsible for 

^^0 shareholders gained. Tie would not have done so had the peiiod 
of^his agreempt been jimited to_ the extent now suggested. He hoped that Sir N. N. 
bircar would in amending the Bill provide for compensation. Mr. Parker foresaw also 
many difSculties regarding the provision as to the proportion of the directors of the 
company who would be appointed by the company in the general meeting and the 
porportion appointed otherwise. There were also sections in the Bill which were 
mandatory and deprived the shareholders of their reasonable rights. Why should the 
accoimts of a company be disclosed which the shareholders themselves felt should not 
be disclosed. There was a line to be drawn between frankness of this kind and dis- 
closure of personal affairs for the benefit of competitors who had no direct interest 
in the concern at all. Mr. Parker deprecated the provision whereby in issuing further 
shares the directors are bound to offer them in the first instance to the existing 
shareholders. He criticised^ the provision under which depreciation became a charge 
against profits before arriving at a sum whereupou the remuueration of the managing 
agents would be calculated. 

Mr. C. O. Arthicr (Bengal Chamber) paid a tribute to Sir N. N. Sircar for 
bridgmg^ the gulf between the demands of the idealistic reformers and the demands 
of practical ^businessmen. But the Bill required improvement in certain respects, 
and opposiffon in other respects. The commercial interests welcomed the tightening 
up of the Companies Act. No managing agency worthy of name could do otherwise. 
Large agency houses which were built up from a small beginning during the last 
century had achieved their greatness by honest and fair dealing. Many provisions 
in the Bill would, in fact, only make compulsory for all what was already a practice 
in the companies under the management of managing agents of repute. But care 
had to be taken to see that the rights of shareholders be safeguarded and that 
sanctity of contract was not violated and the definite rights of managing agents were 

shod over ^ and no undue interference was allowed to creep in 
which woiHd make the managing agency system unworkable. On these principles 
he would face the measure. Mr. Arthur concluded, ^’My capacity here is dual, I 
speak as a managing agent and as an individual. It has been said money talks. In 
my position to-day it is a case of other people’s money and their money must he 
my passport to the minds of the members of the House when they give considera- 
tion to my observations. 

^ Several other non-o^cial ^ members followed. They all supported the general 
principles of the measure as distinct advance on the existing Act. 

Messrs. Sapru, Suhrawardy and Kalikkar wanted to give it a fair trial. Sir Lavid 
Devadoss wanted a statutory obligation on the companies to declare a dividend. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das spoke of his unhappy experience in the 
Punjab of several managing ag ents and subsidiary companies. He wanted to know 
what punishment would be laid down for an established charge of misfeasance. 
Incidentally he suggested the establishment of an Indian Board of Trade. 

Mr. Susil Sen replying to the debate asked why no cry of expropriation was 
raised when the Debtors Relief Acts were passed in the provinces touching the 
sanctity of contracts. On the question of compensation it was doubted as to what 
should be the quantum. Again why should a company be made to pay off by 
statute. The term managing agents was fixed. 

Mr, Parker remarked, ^Xhen let the (Government pay’ (Laughter). 
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Proceeding. Mr. Sen affirmed it was only right that in the issue of shares the 
directors should give option to the existing shareholders before offering to others. 
The suggestion of Sir Devadoss that a company should be compelled to declare a 

dividend was not practicable. 

The motion for consideration was passed. 

13th. OCTOBER :“Speedy progress was made by the Council in the detailed 
consideration of the Companies Bill to-day. Mr. Parker's suggestion supported by Mr. 
Arthur that the shareholders themselves should be allowed to decide whether they 
desired Regulation 107 regarding the compulsory publication of profit and loss account 
of their company was resisted by Sir N. N. Sircar and lost. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru was successful with his suggestion that a director who had 
been removed should not be reappointed a director by the board of directors. 

Mr. Parker's amendment to clause 44 related to the duration of the managing 
agent that he (the managing agent) might be removed from office only by a special reso- 
lution of the company after the expiration of 20 years from the commencement of the 
new Act. He and Mr. Arthur held that the provision in the Bill as now worded 
interfered with the existing practice. If the legislature desired to interfere with the 
period of the managing agents it should be m the case of companies to be formed 
after^the new Act. 

Sir iV. N, Sarcar thought that the managing agents did not 'realise that they were 
not sufficiently grateful to the Government for having got for them 20 years. The 
Government while they were firm that the 20 year period should not be reduced, 
were eq^ually firm that it should not be extended. After 20 years the managing agent 
would not go out if there was a resolution reappointing him. If they were really 
good managing agents they would be reappointed. The amendment was rejected. 

^Mr. Hossain Imam suggested that the managing agents of companies who had not 
paid at least 15 per cent all in seven years ending 1935 should be dismissed within a 
year after the new Act came into force and should not be eligible for re-election. 

This suggestion was described by Sir iV. N. Sircar as absurd and rejected without 
further discussion. 

Referring to the clause relating to the remuneration of the managing' agents, Mr. 
FurAjer proposed that depreciation should not be included among the items in assess- 
ing the net profits. The Government also opposed the suggestion which was rejected. 

Lala Eamsaran Das was unsuccessful with his amendment suggesting Ithat any 
person convicted of misfeasance or fraud should not become a director of a company. 

^ ^ dozen^ amendments moved on behalf of the Government were accepted 
without much discussion. They related to the allotment of share capital and further 
issue of capital as well as provident funds. 

Lata Mathura Prasad^ Mehrotra's amendment that any person acting in con- 
travention of the section in the Bill relating to conditions as to the issue of pros- 
pectus, be liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 100, was accepted by the Government 
and carried. 

The proposal of Mr. Sen^ that all contributions to the provident fund, whether by 
employees or employer, be invested in Government security, was carried, thougfi 
opposed by Mr. Parker. No division took place on any amendment and the third 
reading speeches tended to pointing out certain defects on the Bill which should be 
remedied by amending the Bill. 

assured that the Government would consider the question of amending tho 
Bill if experience of the working of the Act dictated that. The Bill was passed and 
the House adiourned till the 15th. 


^UTOBER The Council held a brief sitting today and passed nine minor 
Bills, as passed by the Assembly, The House then adjourned till the 17 th. October when 

it concluded busmessj after passing the Ajmer Durgah Bill with the amendments made 
m the Assembly. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

A Short Review of the Simla Session 

The Assembly session which commenced on the Slst, August and con- 
cluded on the 16th, October held 34 sittings, being the longest session 
ever held in Simla. Public interest may be judged by the fact that no 
less than 7,537 visitors attended, the galleries giving an average of 221 
a day for the seating accommodation of 275. The highest attendance 
was on the day the Viceroy addressed both the Houses when 370 persons 
occupied the galleries. 

During the session official Bills were passed, relating to Company 
Law, Cantonment Act, Red Cfoss Emblem, Rubber Conti ol, Chittagong 
Port, Bangalore Marriage Validatian, Red Cross Property {,Burma 
Share\ Tea Control, Tea Marketing, Civil Procedure Code and General 
Clauses Act. 

Pour official Bills of a contentious character were sent round for 
circulation, namely, Bills amending the Trade Disputes Act, Military 
Manoeuvre Bill, Ticketless Travel Bill and the Bill amending the Motor 
Vehicles Act. 

As for the non-official business no private Bill was passed except 
the Ajmere Durgah Bill which had been passed by the Council of 
State while only one non-official resolution relating to agricultural in- 
debtedness was passed and the other resolution about official interfer- 
ence in elections, though it was discussed for three days, could not be 
voted on. Dr. Deshmukh^s Hindu Women’s Right to Property Bill 
was referred to a select committee. 

Of the numerous motions of adjournment one was carried, two were 
rejected, one was talked out and one was withdrawn. The Congress 
party^s walk-out and non-attendance of the Viceroy^s address indicated 
the adherence of the party to the creed of their predecessors in the 
Assembly. The Government did not lose a single Bill during the ses- 
sion and was able to pilot the Company Law in accordance with the 
main principles the Government had laid down. Various amendments 
carried by the Congress party and the European group were within the 
scope allowed by the Governments attitude and such as fell outside 
those bounds were generally defeated by the alliance of other 
non-official parties with the Government. Questions, resolutions, non- 
official Bills, adjournment motions and amendments to the Company 
Bill were mostly the work of the Congress party, who thus functioned 
as the main Opposition party. 

*^0 House divided about 20 times and snccess to Government and 
the Opposition was almost equally distributed in aggregate. 



The Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Simla — 31st. August to 16th. October 1936 

EECR-DITiTENT OE I. C, S. 

The autumn session of the Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on the 3 1st. 

August 1936 mth Sir Ahdur Rahim in the chair. The opposition opened their 
accounts with a notable triumph to-day. It was indeed an unlucky day_ for the 
Government in more than one way. They were censured ^by an adjournment 

motion moved by Mr. Satyamurthi over the new rules of recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service and earlier, the plea of the Railway Member, Sir Mohd. Zafarullah^ for 

select Committee on the bill to penalise ticketless travel, failed to enlist the support 

of the House. 

Reverting to Mr. SatyamurthiA adjournment motion, it must he reiterated that 
the Opposition performance was highly creditable. Mr. Satyamurthi and Pandit Govmd 
Ballav Pant spoke effectively and strongly condemning the rules which were designed 
to give preferential treatment to Britishers in the matter to the I. C, S. Why this 
racial discrimination and adoption of the back door methods, asked Mi\ Satyamurthi, 
Sir Mohd. Yalcub and Sir Mohd. Yamin Khan however took on themselves the 
task of answering Mr. Satyamurthi’s query. And for an answer they had to say that 
the British elements in I. C. S. must be preserved in the req^uired number to keep 
neutrality in administration. As to the making np of dehciency in the number 
through the new system of nomination two knights thought that nomination was 
better than competition as they wanted administrators and not professors. This gave 
a handle to Sardar Sant Singh to ridicule the members of the treasury benches who 
had themselves entered the service through competition and wondered how they 
would feel to be told that those who entered service through nomination were better 
administrators than themselves. 

Sir Henry Craik^ on behalf of the Government, said that though Delhi was made ^ the 
main source of Indian recruitment in 1932, actually since that year only 94 Indians 
had been appointed as against 194 through London. It was essential that the fifty 
per cent ratio fixed by the Lee Commission and accepted by Parliament was not 
disturbed till a statutory enquiry into recruitment for security services, contemplated 
by the White paper, took place within five years after Provincial Autonomy. Under 
this principle, since 1931, 350 should be recruited of whom half the number should be 
Indians and the other half Europeans. Actually 96 Europeans and 162 Indians had 
been recruited. Hence the service was undermanned causing serious ^ adminis- 
trative difficulties. Hence the Secretary of State’s decision whereby in England 
recruitment of Europeans and Indians by examinations should continue to be the 
normal method of entry but Delhi would continue to be the main channel of _ Indian 
recruitment. Sir Henry Craik added that the system ensured against favouritism or 
nepotism. 

The adjournment motion when pressed to a division was carried by 56 against 51 
votes, thus recording a victory of the Congress Party on the opening day of the 
session. The House then adjourned. 

Tioketless Trxyel Bill 

Sir Zafrulla Khan next moved reference to a select committee of the Bill amending 
the Railway Act relating to ticketless travel. Sir Zafrullah in moving the Bill assured the 
House that if any Government proposals were shown in the Select Committee to ho 
unduly harsh on an honest traveller he would he prepared to modify them. Dr. 
Ziauddin^ moving circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion by December 31, 1936, 
said that the system of checking tickets was based on wrong principles, as the rail- 
ways on one hand encouraged ticketless travelling and on the other tried to check it. 
Moreover, it was to he considered whether special steps were necessary for dealing 
with such infinitesimal percentage of travellers as half percent who travelled without 
tickets. Mr. Qiri taking his stand on the opinion of the Advocate-General of 

11 
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Madras and tli 0 District Magistrate of ^ Vizagapatam liold that tlio bill was too 
drastic. He favoured the circulation motion, 


Motions Disallowed 

On the ground that it contains inferences and ironical statements the President 
disallowed Mr. Sriprahash's resolution whicli asked for steps for Euppeanisation ^ of 
all low^er services in the country, both in the interests of the effioieiicy of admini- 
stration and for vindication of the self-respect of Indian people. 

On similar grounds Mr. SJiciwlaV s (Questions referring to the Home Members’s 
description of the Andamans as 'Hhdsoners’ Paradise” and suggesting the shifting of 
the capital of the Government of India to the islands was disallowed. 


SuniiAS Bose’s Detention 

The Question hour proved guite lively. Mr. Satyam^irthi was informed by the 
Home Member that Mr. Subhas Ghanch'a Bose was confined at the residence of his 
brother at Giddapahar in Knrseong, His health report showed that Mr. Bose had an 
attack of Influenza after his arrival at Kufseong and a slight evening temperature 
since. The medical examination did not reveal any sign of trouble beyond tonsilitis. 
He would be receiving proper medical treatment as_ necessary from the civil medical 
officer at Kurseong and the Civil Snrgeon at Darjeeling. Replying to anotheiy ques- 
tion from the same member, the Home Member stated tliat the Governnrent did not 
propose to refer Mr. Suhhas Boses case to any judge for enquiry, neither was it 
proposed to place Mr. Bose on trial. Ho would be interned, affirmed the Home 
Member, so long as it might be necessary in the public interest. 


Ticketless Travel Bill (Contd.) 

Ist SEPTEMBER The hill to penalise tickctless travelling was again discussed 
in a seemingly lifeless house to-day. A.mongst the non-official elected members who spoke 
to-day on the bill, was Sir A. B. Ghuxnavi who alone whole-heartedly supported it 
while others viz,, Mr. Lalchand NavalraH Pandit Nilkanta Das and Pandit Lakshmi 
Kanta Moitra were severe in their criticisms of what they characterised an indefen- 
sible measure. The Pandit gave several instances to show that the great bulk of ticket- 
iesa travellersSwere far from any intention to defraud the railway to put an effective 
check on which the bill is designed. The Laiv Member came to the rescue of 
his colleague Sir Mohd. Zafarulla and in his characteristic vein, which caused more 
hilarity than acrimony to the House, gave Ms own interpretation of the section. 


Abolition of Tariff Board 

At 4 in the afternoon Mr. Satyamurthi's adjournment motion to censure the 
Government for the abolition of the Tariff Board was taken up. Contrary to expecta- 
tions it proved a tame affair. Mr. Satyamurthi suspected that by abolisliing the 
Tariff Board Government were trying to do away with the policy of discriminating 
protection and that he could perceive the ‘Roman hand’ of the Finance Member in the 
action. Dr. Ziauddin and Prof, Raiiga following spoke in the same strain. The Commerce 
Member then explained the real position in regard to the appointment and disband- 
ment of Tariff Boards. The leader of the Opposition, Mr. Bkulahhai Desai. spoke in 
the end. "While he did not believe in Government assurances and promises Mr. Desai 
could not help accepting the statement of the Commerce Member in this connection 
and asked Mr. Satyamurthi to withdraw his motion which the latter did. The House 
then adjonined. 


2nd. SEPTEMBER : — The debate on the Ticketless Travellers’ Bill proceeded to-day 
at a monotonous pace on a dull and dry track. During the question hour a few questions 
were asked regarding Snbhas Chandra Bose but the answers given were a repetition 
of the old story of evasion. 

The Congress^ Members of the Assembly staged a walk-out to-day as a protest 
against the President’s ruling allowing the Finance Member to rise to speak on the 
adjournment motion moved by Mr. Avinashalingham Chettiar in disregard to the 
Opposition’s demand for a closure of the debate. 

Mr. ^Chettiar by his adjournment motion sought to censure the Government for not 
consulting the Assembly while giving effect to the recommendations of the last Tariff 
Board reducing the import duty on United Kingdom textiles. The adjournment motion 
was taken up at 4 p. m. 
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The discussion that ensued on the motion were of a lively character. Three 
members viz,, Pandit Malaviya, Pandit Pant and Mr. Joshi spohe in support 
of it while as many as six" members spoke against it. In the latter group 
were the two Bengal knights. Sir A.. H. Ghuznavi and Sir E. S. Sarma and the Com- 
merce Member Sir Mohd. Zafarulla himself. It was then quarter to six and the 
Opposition pressed for a division when the Finance Member rose to speak. 

The Congress members were resentful but the President allowed the Finance Mem- 
ber to speak giving the ruling that since the motion related to Finance Depart- 
ment, the member was entitled to get an opportunity to speak. The President’s ruling 
was greeted with cries of ^shame” ‘‘shame” by the Congress benches. 

Confusion prevailed for a couple of minutes after which the leader^of the Con- 
gress Party Mr. Bhulabhai Desai stood up and in a dignified manner said that it was 
a pure subterfuge to escape another sure defeat. Then one by one all the members 
of the Congress Party and Congress Nationalist Party left the House. 

Sir James Grigg proceeded with his speech which contained nothing about the 
adjournment motion but was full of cheap gibes at the Congress President, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. When it was six the House adjourned and the fate of the ad- 
journment motion was thus sealed. 

Ticicetless Tea.vel Bill (Contd.) 

3r<3. SEPTEMBER : — The voting on Hr. Ziaudduz’s circulation amendment of the 
Ticketless Travel Bill gave the opposition the second victory of the session. Only 
five elected Indian members voted against the amendment, Sir A. H. Ghuznavi 
being one of them. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendment for circulation with a view to eliciting public 
opinion was accepted by the House, 65 voting for and 47 against it. 

To-day’s proceedings suffered immeasurably by comparison with those of yesterday. 
Before the day’s business was taken up, the President Sir Ahdiir Rahim read out a 
statement regarding yesterday’s walk-out incident. Sir Abdur contended that so long 
as he was the President of the House he would expect his rulings to be obeyed 
otherwise there was a constitutional remedy of moving a vote of no-confidence 
against him. 

The various adjournment motions given notice of were either disallowed by the 
Governor-General or the President himself or withdrawn bv the movers concerned. 

Motor Vehicles Bill 

Sir Frjanh Noyce^ next introduced the bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act. Four 
amendments were moved by tlio Congress benches. Leila Shamlal, the mover of one 
of the amendments, made a" fine speech exposing what he called the sinister purpose 
behind the bill. He envisaged thousands of poor motor and bus drivers being thrown 
out of employment if the bill was passed. Sir G-hulazn Hussain Hidayatulla strong- 
ly criticised the bill being introduced by the Central Government instead of by the 
provincial Governments in view of the fact that the provinces were going to get 
autonomy in the near future. The Sind Knight was followed by Mr. Gadgil and then 
by Mr. Das Gupta^ a Bengal official. 

President’s Ruling on Point of Order 

4th. SEPTEMBER The President gave a ruling to-day on the point of order 
raised by Mr. Satyamurthi and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai as tj whether the Governor- 
General could disallow any motion of adjournment before it was admitted by the 
President. Sir Abdur Rahim ruled that on further reflection he thought that his previ- 
ous ruling on the point was wrong and that the Governor-General could disallow any 
motion only after leave had been granted for moving it at any stage. 

Mr, Bhulabhai D^sai referred next to the President’s statement yesterday which 
Mr. Desai and his side had considered calmly. He said that it was to the credit of 
the^ House that its action was without premeditation and a spontaneous protest 
against a wrong. With great and due deference to the Chair’s position and personal 
qualifications of the President, Mr. Desai maintained that there was distinction with 
obedience to a ruling whatever it might be and the acceptance of its correctness. 

He continued, “The walk-out is a well-known method of active protest against 
wrong conduct, not necessarily of the Chair but of the incident as a whole. Our 
conduct was not intended to express any personal want of confidence in you, as you 
are well aware of how that matter stands, but undoubtedly our conduct was intended 
to give expression to an active protest of the incident taken as a whole, particularly 
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of the conduct of the Government in the matter of that motion, as well as expre- 
ssion of disappointment caused to us by your ruling.” 

They believed that the Chair could have righted the wrong by preventing what 
was intended before it was sought to be done. It was something that a majority of 
the House had walked out. In the circumstances it was ^ open to the Chair to have 
concluded as men in his position had concluded in such circumstances that there was 
not a sufficiently well-constituted House. That privilege it was for the Chair to 
exercise and decide that proceedings could not go on in the manner in which they 
proceeded for fifteen minutes thereafter. It was the bounden duty of the Chair to 
see that the House recorded its opinion ^ on a matter which the Chair had already 
regarded as a definite and urgent public importance. Such adjournment motions 
were a great instrument in the hands of the people in self-governing countries, hut 
in India, where the people had no such power, it was all the more a valuable instru- 
ment. As remarked by the Chair yesterday. Government members should have got up 
earlier. Their dereliction of duty could not be an excuse for giving them an addi- 
tional right. The Chair, while it could not read or impute motives to parties in the 
House, was human enough to understand the obvious ccnsequences and the conduct 
of men or groups. The intervention of Sir James Grigg was obviously meant to 
talk out the motion and prevent the House from taking a vote within the limited 
time, and if there was any doubt as to this, it was dispelled by the substance of 
his speech which contained matters not relevant to the motion. 

iSir N, N. Sircar^ Leader of the House, began by assuring the Chair that its 
rulings and also its observations for the guidance of the House would be faithfully 
carried out by the Government and their supporters in both letter and spirit (cheers). 
He regretted that Mr. Besai had not said a word of regret about the deplorable and 
lamentable exhibition which took place the other day. He contended that the Privy 
Council ruling quoted by Mr, Desai was ^ not applicaale because the ruling did not 
say that if any person objected to the judgment of a Court he should throw books 
on the Judges or indulge in wild dances. None objected to a walk-ont as such, but 
it was accompanied by scenes which no parliamentary language could describe and 
that was the gravamen of the accusation against the Opposition. 

Motor Vehicles Bill 

The House then resumed discussion of the Motor Vehicles Bill. Sir Frank Noyce^ 
in wew of the general desire expressed, agreed to the circulation of the Bill for 
opinions ‘by the end of December with a view to making modifications if necessary 
prior to submitting it in the Delhi session. 

The CA.NT0NMENT3 BiLL 

Mr, Toite7iham^ moving consideration of the select committee’s report on the Can- 
tonment Act Amending Bill specified how the revised Bill met both military re- 
quirements as well as aspirations of the civil population. The law could, however, work 
only if two sides recognised community interests. He was sure that if a referendum 
was made to the civil population they would prefer to be under military rule than 
run their own affairs completely. As regards land disputes, he announced that 
military^ estate officers would have nothing to do with applications for erection and 
Te-erection of buildings in the bazar area. As regards areas outside the bazars, he 
hoped that a settlement with the interests concerned would be reached satisfactorily. 

7th. SEPTEMBER : — Another adjournment motion was disallowed to-day by the 
Governor General. The motion of which the mover was Mr. Avmashalingain Chettiar 
related to the ban on the entry of Khan Ahdnl Gaffur Khan into the Punjab and 
Frontier, The Governor-GeneraFs order was greeted by the Congress back benchers 
with cat- calls. Barring the few amusing moments created by these cat-calls, there 
was absolutely no liveliness in to-day’s proceedings. 

The Cantonments Bill discussion was then resumed. Mr. 0-adgil made a number of 
suggestions replying to which Mr. Tottenham said that he would take up with local 
Government the question of avoiding communal electorates in the cantonments. The 
authorities had been told to demarcate the bazar area liberally keeping in view 
the necessity of future extension of a bazar if needed. 

The motion to take the Bill into consideration was agreed to and amendments to 
clauses were taken up. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saksena moved an amendment relating to the personnel of canton- 
ment boards when Mr. Tottenham took the opportunity to explain the policy of the 
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Government relating to tlie entire body of amendments dealing with this matter. 
He said that ah concessions made by him in the Select Committee was based on the 
assumption that there would be an official majority of one in the boards. He could 
not compromise on this principle without betraying his constituency, namely the 
Army, and he warned the House that if official majority on the board was tampered 
with, the Government would reconsider their entire attitude towards the Bill, He 
asked the House to accept half a loaf as it was better than none. 

Pandit Qovind Ballahh Pant considered the Bill as a retrograde measure and 
compared it with the 1924 Act He would not be sorry if the Bill was wrecked. 
But he was handicapped by the fact that there was an understanding with the Govern- 
ment and members of the Select Committee. Reminding Mr. Tottenham of the 
overriding powers in the hand of the Government and military authorities, Pandit 
Pant asked whether the Government could not trust nominated non-officials, so that a 
bare majority in the board could be non-official. He suggested alternatively '“Let eight 
officials and seven non-officials be all elected by the inhabitants of cantonments.” 

Mr. Amy supported Pandic Pant’s view. He hoped Mr. Tottenham would see the 
strength of their case and accept the amendment. 

Mr. SaksenPs amendment was rejected. The House then discussed a number of 
amendments all of which were rejected except two of Mr. Saksena’s which were of 
a formal character and one of the Government’s which, Mr. Spence explained, was 
the outcorne of an understanding with the Cantonments Association. 

By this amendment a board may refuse sanction the erection or re-erection 
of any ^building (a) when the land on which it is proposed to erect or re-erect 
a building is held on a lease from the Government if erection or re-erection 
constitutes a breach of terms of the lease or (b) when the land on which it is pro- 
posed to erect or re-erect ^a building is not held on lease from Government, if the 
right to build on such land is in dispute between the person applying for sanction 
and the Government. 

The Government accepted the principle of Mr. GadgiVs amendment relating to 
powers of the board to impose taxes and franchise for Cantonment Boards 
The House then adjourned. 


The Co^ipaxies Law Amend. Bill 

8th. SEPTEMBER -The ^ consideration of the Companies Law Amendment Act 
was proceeded with to-day. Sir N, K Sircar explained the major changes made by the 
Select Committee. He invited the House to suggest improvements in the definition 
of the terms “managing agents and managers.’’ 

T doubts were expressed regarding what the Select Committee meant the 

Law Member stated that the directors would retain the existing power to refuse to 
register the transfer of fully paid up shares. It was wrong to suggest that directors 

no such power. The speaker’s attention had been drawn to 
the difficulties which might be created for certain existing companies by the provi- 
appointment ^ of one-third _ of the directors at the general meeting of the 
sh^eholders. ^ Eor instance, certain Indian States and debenture holders had the 
right to appoint a number of directors. The Law Member was not certain whether 
all such cases of special directors would be covered by one-third of the directors not 
specified in the BiU. Sirnilarly the difficulty in the case of a company like the East 
India Cotton ^mpany, where the directors were appointed by special class share- 
holders, would have to be met. ^ ^ r 

The speaker next dealt with the changes made in respect of the managing agents 
and said th^, as misconstruction had been put on the language used by the Select 
Committee, he made it clear that the remuneration for me managing agents to be 
stated m the prospectus of the Company must be a nett percentage of the profit 
and nothing more. If the percentage was to be increased or any other form of 
remuneration was to be given, it must come up before the share-holders 

pe Managing Agent would have no power to issue debentures or accept with the 
authority of the directors to invest funds of the Company. Under the existffig law 
the minimum subscription required to be raised before a company was startpd 
entirely m the discretion of the promoters. The bill provided an mount which 
must raised either by subscription or arranged by the managing agent 
before there could be allotment of shares. The bill also made it obligatorv^n a 
comply to pablish. profit and loss account which the present Act did not similarlv 
pro^. And profit and loss account should include the total amount paid whete 
n- CTA, or otherwise to the management or directors as remuneratton for 
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tlieir services, and the total amount written off for depreciation. If a director is also 
a director of any other company then the amount received by him from the other 
company should be shown as remuneration of directors. The Law Member drew atten- 
tion to several other important charges in the present law and he was loudly cheered 
when he resumed his seat. 

Mr. J5. Das opening the debate from the Opposition expressed general agreement with 
the report of the Select Committee and paid compliments to Mr. Susil Sen for his 
impartial report. He said that the Law Member rendered splendid service by amend- 
ing the Companies Act. Mr. Has insisted that industrial regeneration in India lay in 
the maintenance of a managing agency system under proper control which the Bill 
provided and hoped that the debate would be held in a calm atmosphere. 

Hr. Z. Ahmed wanted to amend the Bill so as to force auditors ^to give an abso- 
lutely true picture of the business and in the case of a subsidised industry the 
Government must appoint a Government director on the board of companies receiving 
subsidy. 

Mr. Govind Vallahh Pant^ while he was prepared to accept the Bill as modified 
by the Select Committee as an alternative to rejection, suggested directions in which 
improvements could be made. The provisions of the Bill were not more stringent 
than those embodied in the company law of the United States or other countries. 
Industrial morality of India was in no way lower than other countries. A managing 
agency system was necessary in the conditions of India and if only managing agents 
or directors could take a reasonable view there would be no shareholders. Mr. Pant 
desired a third of the number of directors to bo elected by the general body of share- 
holders. Proceeding, Mr. Pant wanted provisions embodying the view that no director 
or a company which went in liquidation should receive any compensation, that no 
director of any company should enter into contract with another company exceut 
with the consent of the general body of shareholders and also that no agent would 
be allowed to manipulate shares of a company for his own profit. Finally, it would 
be open to any existing company to terminate the arrangement with its managing 
agency at least after a lapse of five years from the Bill coming into force, provided the 
agency had by then put in thirty years’ vrork. 

Mr. Shri Prakask opposed tlie Bill as merely complicating the law and overload- 
ing the statute book. He feared that only lawyers would benefit from this legislation. 
He asked why there was not penal provision compelling a shareholder to be present 
at general meetings and take interest in the affairs of a company. 

Prof. Ranga^ supporting Mr. Shri Prakash’s last suggestion, suggested that third 
class travelling allowance be given to share-holders to attend meetings. 

9th. SEPTEMBER : — Resuming his speech to-day, Prof. Ranga maintained that 
the managing agency system had retarded industrial growth and should be abolished. 
The protection afforded to share-holders by the Bill was of a negative character. He 
suggested that capitalists in their own interests should appoint one director elected 
by the worker of the company, that the law should prevent actions like those taken 
in tea estates for preventing a doctor or election agents from entering the estates, and 
that joint stock companies should be compelled to open provident fund and gratuity 
schemes on the model of railway system. 

Mr. Susil Chandra Sen^ who helped the Government in the revision of the old 
company law, said that the Bill aimed to remedy five defects. It aimed to check the 
growth of mushroom and fraudulent companies, check ignoring of share-holders by 
the management, abuses by directors, abuses of the managing agency system and to 
ensure full disclosure of material information to share-holders. So far as the first 
defect in the law was concerned, the lists of the quantum of remuneration to dii;ec- 
tors, managing agency contracts and such relevent matters had been made accessible 
to share-holders. The appointment of auditors was left in the hands of a majority of 
the share- holders. So, there need be no fear that the auditors were hiding the true 
s^.te of affairs of the company. He was satisfied that a majority of auditors were 
discharging their duties even now satisfactorily. He assured Mr. Pant that provision 
had been made for the appointment of two-thirds of directors by share-holders except 
in public utility companies. Whereas managing agents were restricted to a maximum 
of one-third of the directors, share-holders could appoint two-third if special directors, 
such as those on behalf of the debenture holders, were not required- As regards Mr. 
Pant’s fear that a majority of the share-holders might deprive minority of representa- 
tion, Mr. Sen said that such power of majority was a fundamental element in a joint 
stock enterprise. (Mr. Bajoria \ Why a system of proportionalj representation was pro- 
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vided for tho Reserve Bants ?) Mr. Sen replied that that had been in vogue only a short 
time and it would be injudicious to act thereon as a precedent. If minority of share- 
holders be representated, then why not a communal representation ? He was sure 
that Mr. Pant and Mr. Satyamurti would not agree to it. As regards managing agents 
the speaker changed his previous view in the light of the material embodied in the 
seventeen volumes of opinion. Dealing with banking provisions he said that his 
experience of the affairs of hundreds of indigenous banks in Bengal suggested that 
provision regarding reserve and cash reserves would be beneficial. Finally, Mr. Sen 
appealed to the House to appreciate the fact that the Bill was a great advance on the 
existing situation and that in trying to meet individual cases the House should not 
strangle institutions they proposed to protect. 

Mr. Eussainbhoy Lalhhoy said that all industries, including textile, jute and coal 
had been developed with the help of managing agents. Unless and until managing 
agents subscribed to the capital of a new concern ordinary shareholders would not 
come forward. Therefore, the managing agency systeni was not so bad as some 
people believed. 

Seth Govinddas said that although he himself was a managing agent he would like 
to see some improvement in the system. Managing agents generally behaved like a 
bureaucratic Government. The improvements in the system suggested in the Bill were 
not adequate. He wanted the Bill to deal with key and public utility industrie>s as 
was done in Germany, France and Italy and to provide that all foreign companies 
should file returns in the same way as the indigenous companies. 

Mr. S. K, Som pleaded for mofussil view and advocated the appointment of 
auditors to companies not by the companies themselves, but by an independent 

V * 


Adjournment Motions 

10th. SEPTl^BER : — Three motions for adjournment were attempted but ruled 
out by the President. The first one was by Mr. Lahiri Choudhui'y who wanted to 
draw attention to the brutal murder of the mail-guard working in the Calcutta- 
Serajgunj train on the night of September 7 between Ranaghat and Chuadanga Mr 
Lahiri Choudhury was told that the matter did not concern the Government ot India. ‘ 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, supported by Mr. Satyamurthi, argued for permission to 
discuss the extensiou^ by the Bengal Government of the provisions in chapters 2 anri 
^ Security Act 1932 to the town of Calcutta and the districts 

of the 24 Parganas and Howrah. Mr. Saxena pointed out that this Act conferred on 
the Commissioner of Police and District Alagistrate certain powers they did not 
possess. The Act was designed to be used against labour workers. 

Sir N. N, Sircar said that the notification of the Bengal Government w^ic, 
published in the Calcutta Gazette on September 3 and was commented upon with 
quotation of extracts from the Gazette in the Calcutta Press of September 4 whereas 
the notice of adjournment motion was tabled only yesterday evening ^ 

The President maintained that the practice of the House was well established as 
regards the question of urgency. 

on the omission of the Government of India 
to bring to the notice of His Majesty’s GoTernment the strong feeling in India over 
the situation m Palestrae which had restdted in the declaration of martial law and 
the despatch of British troops to Palestine. 

Q Sircar pointed out that there had been no declaration of martial law 

Secondly, Sir N, N. Sircar said that the omission was not a definite matter Tha 
President ^upheld Sir N. N. Sircar’s objections. 

Discussion then resumed on the Companies Bill. 

The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

Sir- LesUe Hudson expressed the opinion that Mr. Ayangar, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed 
and Prof. Eanga had propounded some startling theories of commercial economi as 
which were so utopian m their couosption as not to be practical in the present Sder 
of things. He uttered a note of warning against the termination of Hie tenure of 
toe existing managing agents m two, five or ten years and wanted an assurance 
from toe Law Member that if errors and oimssions were found in practical worling 
iUtLm ’ Go’^ernment would give the House the earliest opportunity of oorrect- 

Dr. Dalai said that the Bin would set up a standard of honesty and integrity 
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capable of inspiring confidence in the investing public and thereby promoting com- 
mercial prosperity of the country. 

Mr. Joshi^ wanted amendments in tlie Bill in order to safeguard the interests of 
employees, investors and the general public, particularly by giving them more 
representation on the board of directors. For the sake of representation on the 
board, the managing agents should be classed as investors and no one would be given 
more than one vote whatever amount his share be holding. The Government of 
India should make a provision for inspection of public companies by Government 
inspectors. 

Mr, Mathuradas Vissanji welcomed the Bill which provided proper safeguards 
against any abuse of the managing agency system which in the past had on the 
whole done good service, India could not die without tho system. He wanted a 
provision in the Bill disqualifying for the dictatorship of a public liability company 
persons such as aliens, non-British subjects and Ruling Princes or those not amen- 
able to the jurisdiction of Indian Courts or retired Government servants who held 
certain specified_ high offices in States prior to retirement from public service. With- 
out such a provision there was a likelihood of these persons exercising undue 
influence in obtaining business for a concern in which they might become directors 
or managing agents. 

Sir N. N. tiircar next _ spoke^ for 90 minutes and had not concluded when the 
House rose for the day. His main contention was that anything less than twenty 
years tenure to managing agents would be unfair to a class of people but for whose 
finance many industrial concerns in India would have gone into liquidation. Without 
the reasonable tenure of _ 20 years these managing agents would not be induced to 
retain their connection with the companies and nurse them in tho long years of 
depression as most of them had done until recently, oven foregoing their allowance. 
Managing agents had advanced money to companies when even banks had refused 
help_ and thereby they took risks. An overwhelming majority of opinion had been 
received favouring 20 years’ tenure. Similarly, a tenure of 20 years to the existing 
managing agents represented a limit below which the Government were not prepared 
to go. 


1 Ith. SEPTEMBER Sir W. iV. Sircar continued his observations on the debate 
on the Cornpanies Bill to-day. He urged the » Assembly to remember the necessity of 
inducing a limited number of persons, experienced in industry, to help Indian indus- 
trial advancement and, therefore, ^not to place undue restrictions on tho powers of 
directors. He could not agree with the ^suggestion of Mr. Satyamurthi that managing 
agents be prevented from canvassing votes for auditors. This suggestion, he said, 
was indeed as impracticable as in the case of canvassing in politics. Referring to 
the five hundred amendments tabled, Sir N, N. Sircar warned that it might be nece- 
ssary for him in the case of a very few to raise objection on the ground that they 
aimed at extending the scope of the Bill. The motion for consideration was passed 
without division. 


The House started consideration of the Bill clause by clause. A number of amend- 
ments were moved, all being withdrawn, rejected or defeated, except the one which 
the Government accepted and the House adopted. It was moved by Mr, Oovind 
Vallahh Pant. It slightly changed the wording of clause two in order to avoid 
managing agents evading the provisions of the Bill by calling themselves managers. 

Prof. Eanga tried to amend the Bill for including in its provisions utility services 
and key industries. 

Sir N. N. Sircar objected to the amendment on the ground that it was beyond 
the scope of the Bill. The President unheld the obiection. 

Mx. S. K, Som moved that district judges should also he empowered to try cases 
arising from the Company Law. The Government opposed for the reason that it was 
piejumcial to the interests of companies themselves. The House divided and the 
amendment was defeated by 56 to 46 votes. 

Mr, Azharali moved an amendment to the effect that at the time of registration 
a manufacturing company should give an undertaking to local young men as appron- 
tic^ to the e^ent to which the local Government prescribed. 

bir N. N. Sircar opposed on the ground that the amendment was vague and 
pointless and would not benefit any body as not even the terms under which young 
men were to be appointed were mentioned. 

ensuring employment of young 

men was to sbpuiate this condition when given protection to certain industry. 
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Mr. Shamlal and Mr. Kazmi supported the amendment which was rejected. The 
Assembly at this stage adjourned till the 14th. 

14tli. SEPTEMBER The House resumed discussion on the Companies Bill to-day. 
Mr. Bajoria withdrew his amendment which was discussed on Friday relating to the 
Hindu joint family partnerships and firms. 

By agreement the House agreed to postpone consideration of Mr. Bajoria^ s nest 
amendment that the memorandum shall not contain any matter or statement that 
does ^ not come under any of the heads mentioned in clauses one to five of sub-section 
one in section six of the Act, The postponement was agreed to as a result of Sir N. N. 
Sircar’s promise to bring forward a motion embodying the views of all sections of 
the House. 

Meanwhile, despite opposition from Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Sir H. P, Mody^ Mr. 
M, A. Jinnah and others, the House carried without division the amendment of Mr. 
Ananias ay anam Iyengar^ supported by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai on behalf of 
^e Congress and Sir N, N. Sircar on behalf on the Government, that any provision 
in the memorandum of a company relating to the appointment of manager or manag- 
ing agent and other matters of like nature, incidental or subsidiary to the main 
object of the company, could be altered without a special resolution of the share- 
holders and need not be confirmed by court. 

There was an interesting discussion on clause five relating to section eleven of 
the Act, Mr, Paliwal moved deletion of words ‘'except with the previous consent in 
writing of the Governor-General-in-Council, no company be registered by the name 
which contains ‘Crown’, ‘Emperor’, and other words.” He contended that the reserva- 
tion was intended to show favouritism to certain companies. This was as bad as 
conferment of titles. Sir N. N. Sircar said in England this power was exercised by 
the Board of Trade while in India by the Government. 

Mr. Satyamurtki and Mr. Qazmi said that the oMect of the amendment was to 
prevent any company from having names like “Crown, ‘Emperor’ etc. They contended 
that if the Governor-General had the power of consenting to such names then it was 
liable to abuse by giving fictitious importance to a few chosen companies. 

Mr. 8. 0. Sen^ on behalf of the Government, said that no case had occurred to 
abuse the power for the last 23 years and argued “why not let the existing power 
continue.” 

Mr. Saxena’s amendment was defeated by 46 votes to 54. 

A series of amendments were moved which were intended to extend the compul- 
sory application of regulations in articles of Association of Companies. That proposed 
by Mr, Palnval for the inclusion of regulation 55 was lost without division. 

Mr. A. C. Butt was successful with his amendment for the inclusion of regulation 71. 

Mr. Bajoria's proposal to include provision 97, stating that no dividend be paid 
otherwise than out of profits, was carried. 

Mr. L, (7, Buss moved an amendment that “Regulation 107 shall not be deemed 
to form part of the Articles of Association of any company, if the company in a 
general meeting shall so determine.” 

A big debate developed on this unexpectedly and front-benchers participated in it. 

Mr. Buss and Mr. Mortimer, on behalf of the European group, argued that 
whereas some companies, such as those dealing in tea and rubber, did publish the 
kind of details required by the Regulation, such publication might prove detrimental 
to the interest of share-holders in the case of a coal company, if it published details 
of expenses regarding the raising of coal or gave reason why only part of the expendi- 
ture incurred over developing a new pit was being debited to a particular year. 

Mr. Ayyangar and Mr. Joshi opposed the amendment. Mr. Joshi argued that in- 
formation relating to details of gross expenditure and gross income was necessary 
from the labourers’ point of view in determining the merits of a wages-dispute. 

Sir N, N, Sircar said that in the Advisory Committee the provision was passed 
by his casting vote. He had been impressed by the arguments showing the impossi- 
bility of carrying out the Regulation in connection with certain class of companies 
and therefore he had agreed to accept the amendment. 

Thereupon Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Pandit (?. B. Pant argued at length stating 
that the Government by accepting the European group’s amendment had undone one 
of the important purposes of the Bill. If shareholders could be trusted to determine 
what was in their interest, then so many provisions in the Bill in their interest had 
no meaning. The omission of the Regulation^would mean that the profit and loss 
^oonnt would lose its entire value. 
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Mr. S. C. Sen pleaded that shareholders would in their interest omit from the 
Regulation only such part as would prove detrimental to their interest. 

Mr. Jinnah attached importance to that part of the Regulation which required 
reasons being given for charging only part of cetain expenditure to a particular year 
and agreed that in certain cases this disclosure might prove damaging. 

Mr. Saiyamurthi asked the House to accept the original recommendation of Mr 
Sen and of the Advisory and Select Committees. He had not finished when the 
House adjourned. 

SEPTEMBER 5iV N. N, Sircar moved the following which made it 
obligatory on the companies to disclose the details of gross income and expenditure 
hut added the following : “provided further that regulation 107 shall be deemed to 
require a statement of reasons why of the whole amount of any item of expenditure 
which may, in fairness, _ bo distributed over several years only a portion thereof 
charged against the income of the year shall be shown in the profit and loss 
account unless the company in its general meeting shall determine otherwise.” 

Sir Leslie Hudson, while agreeing, warned the House that compulsory require- 
ments regarding working costs might place the Indian manufacturers and industrialists 
at a great disadvantage by placing America, Japan, Germany and England in posses- 
sion of those details. He was sure that later on this step would be regretted. 

Sir N. N. Sircar’s amendment was carried. 

three, over which the House had postponed final consideration 
of Mr. Bajoms amendment relating to the Hindu joint family, Mr. BMilabhai Lesai 
moved and the _ House accepted to-day the following amendment : “This section shall 
not apply to ;omt family carrying on joint family trade or business and where two or 
more such joint families form a patnership in computing the number of persons for 
the mir^ses of this section the minor members of such families shall be excluded. 
The House adopted the clause as thns amended. 

Mr, Satyrnurthi and Mr, Q ovindhallahh Pant moved an amendment proposing that 
a compny should not hpe the power to refuse to register the transfer of any fullv 
paid shares on which the company had no lien or charge. Sir N. N. Sircar said 
that no case had occurred of an abuse of power. 

The directors amendment was rejected and several amendments were then accept- 
ed. iney were (!) Mr, A. Ayyangar's amendment which empowered a member oi a 

i'®?'ster to take notes (2) Mr. PallhcaVs amend- 
ment which laid down a copy of the share register which the member wanted to be 
supplied within ten days instead of one month as proposed in ihe Bill (3) Mr. A. 
Ayyangar s amendment which rnade refusal to a legally empowered member of a com- 

punishable with fine not exceeding Rs. 20 and a further 
fine of Es. 20 for every day during which the refusal continued and empowering the 
court to compel immediate inspection of the register. Another amendment of Mr 

anYXng^'of thTlegister."'*’^ 

-f, minor offloial amendments were also carried, one disallowing diversion of 
moved^oT hoMf holding company and finally an amendment 

ployees of a private, company not being a subsidiary of a public oornpan^Mm re- 

assistance from the company to purchase shares. 

ATranlL^XdTbTt^“tt^*®, 4 ai,^'^' f Mr. 5. C. Sen were carried, Mr. 

^sclosld statator7 and auditors who resigned shouid be 

™ . J reasons for their resignation. 

punthef to' etopemeS^'^wHh ^'^1® resigned because he had been 

Lasona ^ght cS lifi ® ( blighter), and the publication of the 

some case dama^'e the^o^moanVs publication of reasons mi^t in 

thea.adioumS.° ^ company s interests. The amendment was rejected. The House 


JiUUiiUJMa 

to-day. One wa^rated^ut andVe ^ottM^post^ned^fK^ p® m the Assembly 

and. give his ruling the next day. postponed, the President promising to consider 
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The first was by Mr. Satyanarayana to consider the disallowance by the 
Goyernor-General of almost all the adjournment motions given notice of by members 
on some pretext or other. 

The President quoted Sir Frederich Whyte’s ruling and similar subsequent rulings 
on the subject and observing that the House could not call into question the exercise 
by the Governor-General of certain functions ruled it out. 

The second motion attempted was by Mr. 5. Satyamurthi to discuss the unsatis- 
factory attitude of the Government of India in respect of the freedom which indivi- 
dual members got to express personal opinion out of accord with the accepted policy 
of the Government. This arose out of Sir N. N. Sircar’s replies to the short notice 
question of Mr. Satyamurthi yesterday. 

Sir N. N, Sircar objected to the motion to-day on the ground that the mere attitude 
of the Government or the mere fact that answer to a question was considered un- 
satisfactory would not be the basis for an adjournment motion under the rules. Mr. 
Satyamurthi would have attempted censure motions in respect of definite speeches 
delivered by Sir James Grigg. But, in any case, the last speech of Sir James Grigg 
was in Bombay about a year ago and there was no question of ui'gency. The attempt 
of Mr. Satyamurthi was an abuse of the powers of the House in respect of adjourn- 
ment motions. 

Ml’. Satyamurthi read out fully Sir N. N. Sirca7'’s answers given yesterday and 
contended that on the Government of India’s own admission the subject was reviewed 
only after the question had been given and the Government announced yesterday 
their attitude that the Governor-General was the sole judge of the degree of freedom 
to be enjoyed by the members of the Government in expressing a personal opinion 
against the accepted policy of the Government. This answer, Mr. Satyamurthi con- 
tended, deserved to be censured as the Government of India must function as a 
corporate body. 

The President promised to consider the matte l' and give his ruling the next day. 

Companies Bill (Contd.) 

Consideration of the Companies Biil was then resumed. A sharp division resulted 
in Mr, Paliwal’s amendment being carried by the Assembly by 53 votes to 43, giving 
retrospective effect to the clause conferring upon the shareholders the right of the 
vote from the day they purchased a share of any company. 

Six amendments were moved and rejected before lunch, while two were accepted. 
The former category included an amendment moved hy Mr. Chapman Mortimer 
wanting the agenda of a company meeting only to “specify general nature” of ques- 
tions to be discussed. 

Mr. Sen^ opposing, argued that even at present companies gave fall details in their 
agenda, and the statutory provision merely confirmed that practice. The amendment 
was rejected, 

Mr. Govind Ballabh Pant wished that the duration of proxies for vote should be 
limited to six months and declared that this provision should be more elastic than 
in the Reserve Bank Act. 

Sir AT. N. Sircar replied that if any person had confidence in another and gave 
proxy for an indefinite period, none could object. The ameudment was negatived. 

The House^ accepted Mr. Buss’ ameudment that in the new section 79 of the Act 
making provisions for meetings and votes, the provision shall not apply to a private 
company, not being subsidiary of a public company. 

Mr. PcLliwaVs amendment, which caused the House to divide, proposed to give a 
retrospective effect to the power of a shareholder to enjoy the right of vote from 
the date he had purchased his share. Sir Ni N, Sircar opposed, as he did not favour 
retrospective effect being given in any case where an abuse of the power had not 
occurred. Mr. Satyamurthi supported the amendment. Sir H. P. Mody opposed the 
amendment. He did not like power being given to a share-holder of the future and 
he would certainly oppose it in the case of the existing companies as mischievously 
inclined persons might purchase share just to create trouble at the compauy’s meeting. 

Sir Qowasji Jehangir was cheered by the Opposition when he declared that if 
the right conceded by the Biil to a share- holder was just it should have a retros- 
pective effect. The House divided. Independents joined the_ Opposition. Mr, Baliwal’s 
amendment was carried by 53 votes to 43. 

The House rejected Mr. S atyamurthi’s amendment and thereby accepted the deci- 
sion of the Select Committee to abolish confirmatory meeting after a special meeting. 
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Mr Baioria moved an amendment that all companies, both existing and those to be 
registered after the passage of the Bill, shodd have at least three directors. 

Sir N, N. Sircar, opposing, said that he did not see any reason why there should be 
three dir*ectors when a company could work efficiently with less than 3 directors. He 
knew that a well-known public company had no directors. The amendment was put 

to vote and was carried by 5 d votes to 52 votes. , -nr r. . 

Three amendments were then moved and considered simultaneously. JVlr, out^G* 
murthi moved that directors should be appointed at a general meeting “by election 
on principle of proportional representation by a system of single transferable vote.” 
He said that if the amendments were accepted the majority would deservedly rule 
but the minoxitv would not go unrepresented. , ^ ^ ... 

Mr. Pant moved that directors should be elected “by proportional representation 
by means of a single non-transfer able vote.” 

Mr. Bajoria moved that directors should be elected every three years by a system 
of proportional representation by means of a single transferable vote. ^ 

Mr. Nirmal Chunder : “It is no use applying such a principle to business which 

even the Congress is not using.” 

(Cries from Congress benches : It is there). 

Mr. Aney “It was there but not now.” , , , , . 

Mr. Nirmal Chunder said that in the name of democracy they would be doing 
the greatest folly in applying the principle to business. . . , - .. 7 . i 

Mr. P. J. griffiths warned of the dangers of adopting the principle of political 
election. 'Whereas in running a government efficiency was the sole consideration, in 
business concern the amendments misapprehended the purpose of election. They 
introduced into business method the elements of faction, and arithmetically it demons- 
trated that the proposed cumbrous systems would fail to achieve the object of the 
movers. The B&use then adjourned, 

17 th. SEPTEMBER:— The question of proportional representation as a method 
of election on the Boards of Directors of Companies was debated at length in the 
Assembly to-day. Divergent opinions were expresed. Mr. N. M. Joshi was 
strongly in favour of it as otherwise minority shareholders would be deprived of 
the opportunity of knowing the affairs of the company and the commercial life of the 
country would pass into the hands of a few wealthy people. 

Mr. P. R James referred to the practical difficulties in accepting the proposal 
which were not demanded by the people and not sponsored even by the Bombay Share- 
holders’ Association, If the proposals were accepted as regards company management, 
it would effectively destroy the managing agency system. Moreover, it would place 
obstacles in the way of election of specialists on the hoard and in the way of amal- 
gamations and reorganisations of companies taking place. 

Mr. Asaf Ali asserted that there was no political motive behind the proposal 
which was intended to secure representation of all interests. 

Mr. A. C. Datta differed and said that the proportional representation method 
of election was practically unknown and, if adopted, would make matters difficult, 
especially in small companies. No business could be conducted in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and bickering between two fighting groups on a board of directors. 

Mr. Nauman (Bihar Muslim) favoured proportional representation. 

Mr. Bhagchand Soni, opposing the amendments, said that he did not understand 
the term “minorities in business” nor would the shareholders understand the sys- 
tems of election propounded in the amendments. They would only cause confusion 
and apply the brake to the efficient running of business. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed advocated one vote for one share, and not one vote for one 
man irrespectiye of their shareholdings. He sympathised with the object of the 
mover, hut wanted that the interests of imall investors should be fully safeguarded. 
This could not be done by the systems mentioned in the amendments. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, speaking at great length, emphasised the need for 
proportional representation in administrative and executive bodies as the best method 
of ensuring the return of efficient men. In the case of democratic bodies this method 
wa» not- suitable, nor desirable, because democracy meant party system of Government 
and no stable ministry was possible with persons elected on the basis of proportional 
^presentation. But in the case of administrative bodies the situation was different. 
He cited the case of standing finance and public accounts committees of the 
Assembly. ^ They both were elected on the principle of proportional representation 
and experience had justified it. In business concerns in which managing agonts 
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were practically aU in all and directors were merely their own nominees, it was 
essential to introduce a check on their vagaries by giying all sections of shareholders 
a voice in the management. The Marwari Chamber of Commerce had supported ^the 
idea. Pandit Pant assured that the amendment was introduced with the best motives 
to improve the industrial mechanism of the country. He maintained that it assured 
the return of the best men capable of administering the affairs of a company. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir described the several previous speeches as based on theory 
and not on practice. He begged the assembly to be strictly practical. If propor- 
tional representation were introduced statutorily, it would jeopardise the industrial 
movement In India. 

Mr. Aney said that though he had great respect for Pandit G. B. Pant who made 
speeches after a thorough study, he could not agree to his amendment. Pandit Pant 
gave away the whole case by stating that it was not the case of majority, minority 
or differing interests. The amendment would work havoc by enabling a rival company 
to introduce into its directorate the hostile element. He asked the House to 
consider seriously Sir Cowasji's warning that the proposal would retard the indus- 
trial growth of India. 

Sir N. N. Sircar in a humorous speech which caused frequent laughter said that 
Mr. Satyamurti’s amendment was really harmless as it did prevent a company changing 
its articles. Sir Nripen said that Pandit Pant was more thorough-going, but asked 
what had happened at the Lucknow Congress where the Subjects Committee despite 
Pandit Jawaharlal’s advice to the contrary rejected the proposal for proportional 
representation. 

Mr, Jinnah : What about Mr. Satyamurthi ? 

Sir N. N. Sircar : He cast a silent vote against proportional representation. (Laughter). 

Mr. Satyamurthi : ^I was not in Lucknow on that date. 

Pandit Pant explained that the open session of the Congress had reversed the 
decision of the Subjects Committee and retained the system of proportional represen- 
tation. 

Sir N, N, Sircar continuing said that he had worked out last night an ideal board 
of directors under Pandit G. B. Pant’s system. It would consist of Mr. Satymurthi, 
Mr. M. C. Rajah for the Depressed Classes, Mr. Bajoria on behalf of the Sanatanists, 
Mr. Joshi on behalf of Labour and Sir H. P. Mody, who was believed to be always 
making money. Supposing Sir Horn! suggested an additional mill, Mr. Satyamurthi 
would protest against the purchase of foreign machinery, Mr. Joshi would insist on 
20 hour a week and compensating the labourer whe left without notice. (Laughter.) 

Sir N. N. Sircar maintained that the desirability of continuity of policy and quick 
operation in the market necessitated a board having the sole desire to produce 
dividends. The question of minority or majority interest was a complete misfit so 
far as the company law was concerned. Pandit Pant had argued that the presence 
of managing agents made the difference. 

Sir W. N, Sircar said that considering the total number of big, medium and small 
companies only thirty-two per cent of them were run by managing agents. The 
speaker had no open mind on the subject because he had carefully considered the 
matter already. He ended with ^ the warning “rather be a party to the Bill which 
will involve the running of business by this system of directors, I would have no 
improvements in the company law at all.” 

The amendments of Mr. Satyamurthi and Pandit Pant were rejected without a 
division. Mr. Bajoria was absent and his amendment too fell through. 

Dr. Khare next moved an amendment regarding the >: percentage of directors to be 
elected by managing agents and shareholders respectively. 

After lengthy discussion in which Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar and Mr. Jinnah ex- 
expressed views in favour of the provision in the original Bill as against the Select 
Committee’s amendment, Mr. Peasi proposed the amendment to be drafted in the 
following terms “notwithstanding any thing contained in the articles of a company 
other than a private company not less than two-thirds of the whole number of 
directors shall be persons whose period of office is liable to termination any time 
by the retirement of directors in rotation, provided in case where a director or 
directors are to be nominated by a public authority or debenture-holders, two-thirds 
may be reduced to that extent,” Sir N. N. Sircar said that the draft was not 
such that he would be able to say that it was unaccepable to the Government 
but as Mr. Jinnah had suggested the draft should be considered carefully, the mattei 
was postponed till the next day. . . 
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Tee President’s -R-aLiNG- 

The Piesident then gave his ruling on yesterday’s adjoarnment motion of Mr. Satya- 
murthi as to who should take action against a Government member expressing his 
views against the accepted policy of the Government. 

The President said that Sir James Grigg had already explained that he had accepted 
the Government policy of discriminating protection in answmr to a question on Sep- 
tember 4 and none had moved an adjournment on that answer. As regards Sir N. 
N. Sircar’s answer of yesterday even if the matter be said to be of definite import- 
ance, there was no urgency. Mr. Satyamurthi could table a resolution on the subject. 
He therefore ruled out the motion. The House then adjourned. 

Public Accounts Committee Report 

The report of the Public Accounts Committeo of the Assembly was also presented to- 
day. Viewing with alarm the state of railway finance, the Public Accounts Committee 
of Assembly recommended the appointment of an acknowledged expert in Railway 
Management to conduct the examination of the whole field of railway finance and 
recommend steps which would secure definite improvements. 

The Committee expresses the view that accounting alterations could not solve the 
main problem. They could only serve to show up its true magnitude. The problem 
was to bridge a gap of something like 10 crores and naturally this was the problem 
to which the Committee had principally devoted their attention. 

""Wq are informed,” continued the report of the Committee, “that the question of 
Road-Rail competition has been exhaustively considered by the Transport Advisory 
Council and that as a consequence a programme of remedial measures has been 
decided upon. We gather, however, that the effect of thoso will bo rather to prevent 
further deterioration in the position of the Railways than to bring back to thorn any 
substantial amount of the lost traffic. 

“As regards freight and fares policy wo understand that alterations have been 
adopted designed to yield an extra one and a half crores a year but it is not yet too 
early to say whether these anticipations will bo fully realised. Indeed we gather 
what the opinion of the Railway Board now is that until the price structure in India 
has altered materially, there is little room for further large increases in rates and 
fares. Thus, contrary to what we thought last year, it would now appear that the 
solution of the problem of fully restoring solvency must in the main rest on measures 
other than increases of freight and fares. 

Of course the suggestion is often made that the Railways would he perfectlv 
solvent if only the general Budget would assume certain liabilities which now fall 
upon the Railways more than they do at present for certain services. In this connec- 
tion we have particularly in mind the cost of the so-called strategic railways and the 
fact that certain bulk traffic for Government Departments is carried at less than 
public, though at fully remunerative, rates. But though such a transfer from the 
Railway to the General Budget would undoubtedly assist the Railways, it would differ 
not at all from nlacing on the general Budget the task of meeting pro tanto Railway 
deficits and would, therefore, leave the position as regards financing the constitu- 
tional reforms and it is in connection with this after all that the solvency of the 
Railways assumes its special significance unaltered. We have accordingly not spent 
much time in considering suggestions of this nature. 

We have, however, considered whether automatic alleviations can be expected of 
themselves to remedy the position in the course of a few years. But even after 
aOowing for a continuous if moderate trade improvement, for all probable debt con- 
versions and for the effect of the revised pay scales for new entrants we cannot see 
how, at the end of three years from now, the railways can be less than 7 or 8 
crores short of full commercial solvency. There would moreover still be a substan- 
Udi deficit if we regard it as legitimate to go on making no provision for revenue 
for writing down capital and equally this would be the case if credit is taken for the 
lo^es on strategic railways and for charging Government Departments full public 

which we repeat— by no means recommended. 
i.ms IS ^ alarming prospect and in our view things cannot be left where they 
now are. We would urge therefore that the Government of India should immediately 
obtain tne services of au acknowledged expert in Railway management to conduct 
^ examination of the whole field and recommend steps which will secure definite 
fi. pother than mere hopes of increased revenue due to improving trade) improve- 
me^ in railway finances to the extent of something like 3 crores a year imme- 
oiatety ana ultimately of such magnitude as is required to maintain full solvency on 
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a strict accounting basis. And to avoid misconception^ we add that the terms of 
reference should exclude the possibility of securing this end by a mere transfer of 
liabilities to general revenue. 

In making this recommendation that there should be such an enquiry we do not 
wish to imply for a moment that Railway administrations have made no attempt to 
restore railways to a position of financial stability. We are satisfied from the 
evidence which has been placed before us that efforts have been made during the 
past few years to effect economies and to stimulate railway revenues but we feel 
that nothing should be left undone to secure a re-establishment of the commercial 
solvency of railways, and we consider that an independent enquiry conducted by a 
railway expert which we have suggested, will be of great value in attaining the 
object we have in view. 

The non-official members of the Committee wish to place on record their opinion 
that the report of any such enquiry should be published and that opportunity should 
be given for a full discussion of it in the Legislature. 

The Companies Bill (Contd) 

18 th. SEPTEMBER The House continuing discussion on the Companies Bill 
divided on the amendment of Dr. Khare and carried it by 45 to 19 votes. 

The amendment runs that in clause 37 of the Bill for the proposed sub-section (2) 
of section 83-B, the following will be substituted : 

“(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the articles of a company other than 
a private one not less than ^ two-thirds of the whole number of directors shall be per- 
sons whose period of office is liable to determination at any time by the retirement 
of directors in rotation, provided that nothing herein contained shall apply to the 
companies incorporated before the commencement of the Indian Companies Amend- 
ment Act, 1936, where by yirtue of the articles of a company the number of direc- 
tors whose period of office is liable to determination at any time by the retirement of 
directors in rotation falls below two-thirds proprotion mentioned in this section.” 

There was some confusion at the time of voting of the European group and some 
officials remained neutral. 

The next division was taken on the amendment of Dr. Khare suggesting in clause 
37 of the Bill that every company registered after the commencement of the New 
Act shall have at least half the total number of directors Indians, whether appointed 
or elected. 

Sir N, ^ N. Sircar opposed the motion, pointing out that the qualification of 
directorship was possession of a certain number of shares and if such shareholders 
were non-Indians then the suggestion was unworkable. 

Prof. Rang a contended that every company must’ have an adequate number of 
shares belonging to Indians and quoted the External Capital Committee’s report. 

Dr. Ehare’s amendment was rejected by 57 votes against 45. 

Then Dr. Khare’s amendment giving shareholders the right to elect at least two- 
thirds of the directors was carried by 45 votes to 19. 

Lobby talks during the lunch interval showed that the legal situation created by 
Dr. Khare’s amendment, adopted by the Assembly, was contrary to what the Opposition 
wished to achieve. For instance, this amendment does away with the managing 
agents to the appointment of only one-third of the directors. The Opposition either 
hoped to an amendment to another section repairing the mischief done or expected that 
the Government would make the necessary amendment in the Council of State. 

Another instance of difficulty in drafting was provided by the fact that the consi- 
deration of another amendment was postponed until Tuesday in views of the 
fact that the various parties failed during the lunch hour to fix on a proper draft. 
Pandit Qovinda Ballav Pant moved : ‘"No company shah make any loan or guarantee 
any loan made to the director of a company or to firm of which such director is a 
partner or to a private company of which such director is a Director.” 

Sir N. N, Sircar accepted Pandit Govindabhallav Pant’s amendment which was 
adopted. Two other amendments of Pandit Pant were accepted whereafter an in- 
teresting debate took place on Mr. Satyamurthi’s amendment proposing to apply to 
banking companies the Bill’s provisions prohibiting loans to directors. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir ^jointed out that if the amendment was carried 90 per cent, 
of directors of banks like the Imperial Bank, Central Bank and other Banks might 
resign. He emphasised that loans to directors of banks were scrutinised with particular 
care. His view was endorsed by the law Member, Mr. Mathradas Vissanji and gardar 
Sant Singh, while Sir Mohammad Tamin Khan, Mr. Shamlal, Dr. .^aoddin, and Mr, 
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Ayyangar supported tLo amendment. Ev’entually the amendment was rejected without 
a division. 

Mr. S. K. Som moved : ‘^No director of a company shall hold more than ten per 
cent of the share capital provided this does not apply to private companies. 

The amendment was rejected. 

A number of amendments were discussed, but further consideration was postponed 
till Tuesday to enable the leaders to arrive at a correct solution. 

Pandit Pant moved: “The Director of a public company shall not, except with the 
consent of the company, concerned in a general meeting, (a) sell or dispose off under- 
taking of the company, (b) issue the unissued capital of company or (c) write off any 
debt due by a director.’’ 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer opposed it, declaring that such a general meeting would 
mean the issue of a statement of the purpose for which it was being summoned and 
such a statement would prove damaging to the interest of the company. He instanced 
the case of a company which flourished in the past but which wished to combine 
with a bigger organisation. The agenda of the meetii^ disclosing such purpose would 
prove detrimental to the interest of the company. He warned the House against 
depriving directors of powers to decide such matters themselves. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 2 1st. 

The Viceroy’s Address 

2lil. SEPTEMBER :--H. E. the Viceroy addressed to-day the Indian legislature for 
the first time since he assumed office. Punctually at eleven the Viceroy, escorted by Sir 
Abdur Rahim and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy entered the House and immediately started 
his speech. He occupied twenty-five minutes to finish it. Throughout the speech 
Lord Linlithgow was perfectly audible and his rich mellow voice rang in every ^corner 
of the House clearly. The speech was by universal consent refreshingly different 
from those the House had listened to in the past. There was none of those vitriolic 
references to the Congress which had hitherto been the “motif” of previous Viceregal 
pronouncements. Judging the speech as a whole it was admitted that sincerity was 
its keynote and that it indicated clearly Lord Linlithgow’s? grim determination to do 
what he considered to be in the best interests of the people. The following is the full 
text of his speech : — 

I wish on this, the first occasion on which as Governor-General I address the 
Indian Legislature, to say how great a pleasure it is to me to extend my greetings 
to the Members of that Legislature, and in particular to the distinguished Presidents 
of the Council of State and of the Legislative Assembly, both of them, I am glad to 
say, well-known to me. 

It has, I think, in the past been the custom of my predecessors, in addressing 
the Legislature^ to deal in some detail with the various measures from time to time 
under the consideration of the Government of India. The occasion on which I 
now address you is, however, one of a wholly special character and significance. 
Not only is it the last occasion on which the Legislature will meet as a whole, but 
mj words to-day are spoken at a time when the elections for the Provincial Led- 
slatures are close upon us, and when we are within a very short distance of the 
inauguration^ of Provincial Autonomy. It is my intention therefore to make only a 
relatively brief reference to those questions which come under the direct considera- 
hott of the Legislature or of the Departments of the Government of India, and to 
lay betore you at somewhat greater length than might otherwise be appropriate the 
^itecnons of a general character that suggest themselves to me at this critical junc- 
ture ^in the political development of India. 

t-x. ^fit before I pass to those matters, since the session now about to begin will be 
me last s^^on of the present Council of State, I would like to take the opportunity 
to pay a tribute to the invaluable work which the Council of State has done under 
Prf guidance of its President, Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy. 

of proved experience in many walks of life, its 
pioblems^ that have come before it and the pains which 
vftTciial preach a just and objective decision on the many contro- 

tSe an^ o?r ^ ^ 

which I have already referred, propose to do 
fhe important matters which are at present 

0 consideration of my Government and my reference even to these will be brief. 
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?lie first in importance among these matters is unquestionably the problem of middle- 
lass unemployment. I have spared no effort since I assumed office to familiarize 
nyself with the various aspects of this problem and with the possible _ methods of 
^appHng with it. It is one with the complexity and the difficulty of which you are 
.amiliar. My Government are actively investigating the avenues opened yip by the 
very valuable report of the Sapru Committee, and they are leaving nothing undone 
to devise methods of dealing with wnat is one of the fundamental issues of the 
present day in most countries of the world. 

The positions and the difficulties of Indians overseas have always been matters in 
which Indian public opinion and this Legislature have shown the_ keenest concern. 
The past months have been marked by several developments of interest and im- 
portance. Representatives of the Government and the Parliament of South Africa 
are already in India, and I take this, the first public opportunity that has presented 
itself, of extending to them the warmest of welcomes on behalf of India as a whole. 
My Government have, I am glad to say, been able to afford Indians in Zanzibar the 
expert guidance and advice of one of my officers in connection with the difficul- 
ties which they have been experiencing. The question of the reservation of the Kenya 
Highlands has been settled on a basis which represents the admission of a principle 
for which India has consistently contended. The decisions taken as to the future 
composition of the Legislative Council in Fiji may be regarded as satisfactory from 
the Indian standpoint. The Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Amendment Act of 1936 
will be of material benefit to Indians in the Transvaal. It is but natural that India 
should display a continuing and active interest in the problems affecting her citizens 
overseas. And it is a source of keen satisfaction to me on this, the fixst occasion on 
which I address the Legislature, that the recent record of achievement in safeguard- 
ing those interests should have been so encouraging. 

Negotiations, as you are aware, are in progress with Representatives of the 
Japanese Government for the conclusion of a new commercial agreement. It is my 
earnest ho^ that those negotiations may in the very near future reach a fruitful 
outcome. You will, I am sure, welcome the decision which my Government have 
taken to appoint in the near future au Indian Trade Commissioner to Japan, and, 
with a view to ^assisting the development of Indian trade with East Africa, to 
Mombassa. 

The separation of Aden from India will coincide with the inauguration of Provin- 
cial Automony. The association has been a long one, and I am glad to think that 
on its determination, His Majesty’s Government have given full weight to Indian 
feeling in the matter of safeguards for the special Indian interests connected with 
the Aden Settlement. 

Public Hexlth 

As you are I think aware, two problems to which I attach the utmost importance 
are that of public health, and the problem of nutrition is at all times one of vital 
concern to any country, and on its solution hinges essentially the future of India as 
a whole. No effort that can he made to ameliorate conditions and to assist in the 
solution of this problem can be too great ; and you may rest assured of my own 
continued and abiding personal interest in it. Hardly less material in its relation to 
the development and progress of India is the problem of Public Health. In this 
field, in particular, co-operation and the maximum degree of continued and co-ordinated 
effort between the Central and the Provincial Governments is essential. I am most 
anxious that all possible assistance should be available to those concerned with the 
investigations of the many difficult issues that arise, and with the practical applica- 
tion of such remedial measures as may be req^uired. I am accordingly taking active 
steps for the establishment of a Central Public Health Advisory Board which, iu 
collaboration with the Provincial Governments, and with a constitution somewhat 
analogous to that of the Central Advisory Board of Education, shall apply itself to 
Hie realisation of this ideal. 

EURAii Development 

I have, since I assumed my present office, done all that lies in my power to 
stimulate and encourage rural development, and the response after even so short a 
time has in my judgment been most encouraging. But in devoting my attention to 
agriculture and its problems, I have not ignored the . legitimate claims of Industry, 
and I am taking a close interest in the problems of ^ Industry and in particular iff 
the co-ordination and development of industrial research. In this, connection I cannot 
i.q 
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but affirm mv conviction tliat no steps can be taken which will be more effective ia 
promoting the expansion oE commerco and industry than those designed to enhance 
the purchasing power of tho rural population. 

Before I pass to a consideration oi tho great coustltutioual developments which lie 
before us, it is proper that I should take tlio oppuriuiiity to raontioii tlio debt under 
which we labour to Sir Laurie Ilainmniul and his Committee, and to Sir Otto 
Niemeyer. The investigations of Sir Otto Niemoyor ^ have left us fully seized of the 
financial position of the Centro and tlie Provinces alike, a state of things essential 
to the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and of Pederatioii, To Sir Laurie 
Hammond and his Committee wo owe the w(dl-balanced and carefully considered 
recommendations on which the constitueucics for the future legislative bodies will 
essentially be based. 

Provincial Autonomy 


The stage is now set for Provincial Autonomy, and on flip first April 1937 that 
fundamental constitutional change will come into being. its inauguration takes 

place the first of the stages in tho transmutation of tho Indian constitutional position. 
The second stage, the stage of Federation lies ahead of the stage of Provincial Auto- 
nomy. But, as I have endeavoured on various oc(iasions to make it clear, I am myself 
of opinion that the interval between Provincial autonomy and BYderation must inevi- 
tably be a very short one. I am not blind to the difficult and delicate problems 
which arise in connection with tho inauguration of tho Federation, and in particular 
with the accession to it of the Kuliiig Princes. But 1 am taking all possible steps 
to expedite the investigation and disposal of those problems, and to lighten the 
burden of those on whom there falls the responsibility of a decision so important as 
that which accession to the Federation constitutes. The question, in all its aspects, 
is receiving day by day my own close personal attention, and you can rely upon me, 
Gentlemen, to leave nothing undone that lies within my power, to remove any 
misunderstandings or misapprehensions which may exist, and to facilitate the task of 
those on whom there fall the momentous responsibilities involved. 

Of the intricacy of the problem 1 am, in the light of my own experience, fully 
conscious. Indeeffi I am moved on occasions to ask myself whetlier those of us who 
have laboured in India and in Ixindon upon the three Round Table Conferences,^ upon 
the Joint Select Committee, or in Parliament itself, as supporters or as critics of 
the great scheme of constitutional reform enshrined in the Act of 1935, whether we 
are not in some danger of finding ourselves so engrossed in the multifarious details 
of the plan as to lose sight of the essential outlines of the structure and, at times, 
even of the splendid vision that has moved and inspired its inception. And in truth 
the moment has come for a due appraisement of the fabric as a whole, for we may 
number by weeks the time that now separates us from tho commencement of 
Provincial Autonomy, while the strong probability is that tho transitory period between 
the achievement of Provincial Autonomy and tlie inauguration of tho Ifederation of 
India, will be of short duration. 


World Events 


As we attempt such an appraisement, the spectacle that confronts our eyes is 
rendered the more impressive by reason of its contrast witli tho dark and ominous 
background of contemporary world events. In Europe wo see an array of dictator- 
ships risen frora the ashes of those liberal systems of government which preceded 
them, each arming feverishly against a possible crisis that all fear and none desire ; 
while civil war in its cruellest and most destructive shape despoils a nation 
once supreme alike in the Old World and the New. Again, m many parts of the 
world, we become aware of the recrudescence of the rule of force, and in one guise 
or another, of the exploitation of the weak by the strong. 


T conditions in which by tho joint statesmanship of Britain and 

inaia, there is about to be initiated in this country an experiment in representative 
seii-goyernment, which for breadth of conception and boldness of design is without 
parallel in history ; these aredhe circumstances in which the British People andjParlia- 
ment have seen fit to offer to India a constitution which by its liberal principles, 
f ^ f to those political tendencies which are evident over 

™ the constitutional changes now impending predicate 

lemarkable growth of Indian political consciousness in terms both of me desire 

^ growing realisation of the essential unity of India, so 
also those changes connote a profound modification of British policy towards India as 
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11161111361 of the Commonwealtli. For indeed by their very nature they involve nothing 
less than the discarding of the old ideas of Imperialism for new ideals of partner- 
ship and co-operation. 

In April of next year there will come into being even autonomous Provinces, some 
of them as extensive in area and with populations as large as many European 
countries. Over these great areas Indian statesmen will be called upon to bear the 
heavy burden of responsibility for the entire held of civil government in the provin- 
cial sphere. When the vast electorates, aggregating some 35 million persons, go to the 
polls to choose their representative in their respeciive Legislatures, to which those 
Ministers will be responsible, the individual voter will haye^a new duty and a new 
opportunity. For by their choice the electors will be deciding not merely upon the 
person, to represent them in the Legislature, but they will be contributing directly 
towards shaping the course of public policy in their Province. For ^the trend of govern- 
ment, legislative and administrative, must needs move in the direction indicated by the 
will of a majority of the electorate. 

We are witnessing at the moment in every Province in India that which is an 
essential preliminary to the successful working of democratic constitutions, namely, 
the formation or development of political parties. Having myself had some share in 
my own country, I am observing with no little interest the progress of events. My 
own experience suggests that it is easy, at such a juncture, to over-estimate the 
power of the party manager to influence the course of party evolution, and to fall 
into the capital error of forgetting that in these matters it is the electorate that 
shapes parties as well as policies, 

A New’ Ixdii 

I do not doubt that there will emerge, at the outset of^ the change, points of 
difficulty and uncertainty. That in all the circumstances is inevitable. But I am con- 
fident that such minor difficulties will early be surmounted. The essential fact is 
that upon the 1st of April next year we are destined to embark upon the first stage 
of this remarkable political adventure. From that moment these great political entities 
will move forward into the future, the objects —we may be sure— of intense local 
patriotism, proud of their history, confident in their future, determined each one of 
them, to play a worthy part in that new India which is now taking shape before 
our eyes. 

Federitioj^ 

Such, then, are the eleven autonomous Provinces which, in union with such of the 
Indian States as may choose to acceed, will constitute the Federation of India, ^ that 
majestic structure which by the statesmanlike vision of the Indian ^ Princes 
was transmuted in a moment from what was no more than dim and 
uncertain outline into a project firm and practicable— a project which now 
^pears as an essential part of the scheme of constitutional development. 
Here, again, I feel doubt as to whether those of us in day-to-day contact with the com- 
plex problems attaching to the latmcing of such a project are able so far to detach 
ourselves as to envisage, in all its impressive mass, the mighty work upon which we 
are privileged to labour. The unitary system of government for so long the spreme 
authority in India is disappearing as we watch. In its place great autonomous Pro- 
vinces make their appearance : and finally comes the Federation, crowning the entire 
structure and embracing and unifying within its bold and ample scope the common 
life and aspirations of one-fifth of the human race, dispersed over a sub-continent as 
Western Europe. Such will be the structure of government in India which, when 
the task is completed, will meet the gaze of a watching world : a spectacle which dig- 
nity and grandeur will be not unworthy of this great and famous country. 

Give it Faie TmLh 

One word more. It is axiomatic that the spirit in which a constitution is work- 
ed must in the long run count for more than the letter in which it is written. 
For myself I am able to assure you that for such time as I may hold my present 
office, it is my intention to interpret my duty with a liberal and sympathetic mind* 

It has been my privilege, through a long and arduous period of work, to apply my 
mind to every aspect of the new constitution. I am well aware that there are those 
in the country who are dissatisfied with certain of its provisions. I accept the 
sincerity of their opinions even though I find myself unable to endorse their views* 
For my part I shall be found ready and anxious, when the time comes to .work to 
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the best of my power, with any and every political party willing to work the 
constitution that may succeed in winning the confidence of the electorates. My 
heartfelt plea to every man and woman of goodwill and public spirit is that they 
may give these Reforms a fair and reasonable trial, and that they will join with me 
and with the Governors of Provinces in an earnest endeavour to work the now 
Constitution in a spirit of tolerance and co-operation, for the honour and good of 
their motherland. 

The Tea Control Bill 

After the Viceroy’s speech, Sir Zafrullah Khan introduced the Tea Control Bill 
providing, from the date of the separation of Burma from^ India, separate lincensing 
authorities and separate overseas export allotment for British India and Burma on 
the same lines as provided in the case of the Rubber Control Scheme. 


The Lac Cess Bill 

Sir (}. S. Bajpai next introduced the Lac Cess Bill which made it^clear that two 
members representing the cultivators of lac on the Lac Cess Committee should be 
nominated by the Bihar Government from Bihar instead of as previously, by the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, 


The CANTONikiENTS Bill (Contd.) 

The House then proceeded with the discussion of the Cantonments Bill. Mr. G. B. F. 
Tottenham^ Defence Secretary, accepted Mr. QadgiVs amendment, enfranchising every 
person whose name was entered on the current electoral roll of the constituency of 
which the cantonment forms a part for the purposes of the Central or Provincial 
Lemslature. 

Mr. Mohanlal SaJcsena^s amendment extending from six months to two years the 
period of imprisonment which disqualified a person from being an enrolled voter 
in cantonment raised a brief but interesting discussion. 

Mr. Eamnarayan Singh supported and Mr. Kahiruddin Ahmed opposed the 
amendment. 

Mr. Tottenham^ replying, said that the provision in the Bill was identical with 
those in the Municipal Acts of the C. P., Bombay, the Punjab and Bengal. The 
Governor-General-in- Council could always remove the disqualification. 

Pandit Govindahallav Pa^it thought that Mr. Tottenham having accepted the en- 
franchisement of voters on the rolls of the Central and Provincial Legislatures, should 
also remove altogether any disqualification attached to the enfranchisement of a 
person who had undergone imprisonment. As such no disqualification existed in the 
Legislative rolls. 

The house divided and carried Mr. Saksena’s amendment by 52 votes to 44._ 

Mr. Saksena moved another amendment, removing disqualification against the 
enrolment of voters who had been ordered to find security for good behaviour 
under the Or. P. C. The amendment was carried by 53 votes to 46. All the amend- 
ments to the Cantonments Bill were disposed of. 

Mr. Tottenham did not move the passage of the Bill as the Government, he said, 
required time to consider the effect of the amendments passed. 


' The Companies Bill (Contd.) 

The Assembly discussed the Companies Bill. After a lengthy discussion it adopted 
the amendment of Mr. Pant that the directors of a public company or a subsidiary 
company shall not, except with the consent of the company concerned in a general 
meeting, sell or dispose of the undertaking of the company or remedy any debt due 
hy a director. At the same time, the House rejected, by 55 votes to 50, the motion 
of the same member to place similar restriction in respect' of the issue of the un- 
offered capital of the company. The House then adjourned. 

Art A Marriaoe Yaliditt Bill 

*7".^^ ‘ moved to-day that the Bill to recognise and remove 

uoute ^ to me validiiy of inter -marriages current among the Arya Samajists, as reported 
by the Sel^t t^mmittee, be taken into consideration. He said that the Arya Samajists 
acknowledge caste by birth and the Bill applied only to them, 
ot ^ circulated for eliciting opinion by December 

undergone material alterations in the Select Com- 
mittee of 'Which the public were unaware. It concerned a most vital and sacred ins- 
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titation which determined the succession and inheritance rights. Mr. Aney, con- 
tinning, said that the Act of 1923 did provide for inter-caste marriage. He welcomed 
the Arya Samajists’ anxiety to have marriage on the sacramental basis and though 
the caste system might go in the end, he did not wish the legislature to coerce 
people to give it up. 

Sir lV, N. Sirkar^ Law Member, said that Mr. Aney had signed the Select 
Committee’s report that the Bill, as amended, did not require republication and yet 
had moved a circulation motion. He announced that the Government would support 
the Bill. ^He ashed those who wished to oppose to do so now honestly, and not to 
kill the Bill by circulation. No^ purpose would be gained by the circulation, as a 
similar measure was circulated in 1930 and all aspects of opinions were collected. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub supported the circulation motion and said that when four 
members of the Select Committee out of eight had signed a dissenting minute and 
the dissenters included a learned Hindu like Dr. Bhagawan Das, it was that the House 
proceeded cautiously in the matter. Sir Mohd. Yakub suggested that the Government 
should remain neutral and let a Hindu vote alone settle it. Dr. Bhagzvan Das made 
it clear that his minute of dissent did not recommend circulation of the Bill. Mr. 
Bajoria opposed the Bill and said that all local Governments had opposed it and it 
had undergone material alterations in the Select Committee. The Bill if passed 
the Hindu Society as the Shastras did not alloir inter-caste marriage 
Mr. Ghaziasmm Gupta said that Arya Samajists had supported the Bill and no pur- 
pose would he served by circulation. ^ 

amendment was rejected by 69 votes to 17. The European Groups 
and some others remained neutral. 

V y®, proceeded to discuss the Bill clause by clause. There was a 
ively debate on Mr amendment that an Arya Smajist is a person who 

IS a member of the Arya Samaj for a period of at least three yeks prior to the Tate 

sSavairai but was opposed by Bhai Permanand, Sir N. N. Sircar said that if 

^tremely difficult to give a correct definition. ‘Hillings of the Privv Council 

deftniamt”‘^°Mr ^ eminent Jndges are perplexed on the question of th^e oorreot 

aenmtion. _ Jvir. Satyamurtht said that it was the business of the lesislatn™ 

HousTaljouraed. perplexities. Discussion had not concluded ^en\he 


iHE COMPANIES BlLl ( CONID. ) 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The discussion on the Companies Bill was resumed tn-dav The 

amendment of Mr. RolerUon European groub r“Srdin- Ilter- 

Sn ' ° months fromihe dffil if Xh 

substitute director sh ‘ipso S? 

directors are rdlnarOy half” TKcond amend" 

enterlngltan^cLralf or“a?rTB~ tot|ly Wibited a director from 

company of which 'K "S th" afr'Sof " »&»%. iii» 

o.|s?‘o‘oSrei;;.'S ri "r '*'• 

for the sale, porchasa^ or seppiy of ^ods^td materha with^hf^ contracts 

of aoSEt ,?ridtro?gLSo^'t koto tie 

a director. MaMpag agents and dir„tors ian.aSro.” hif'’S7S4S7b“s’;nS 
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wortti lakhs without consulting the _ share-holders. They could as well bs trusted 
with entering into a contract with a director. 

Mr Baioria, Mr. Venkatachalam Chetty, Mr. Avmashilingam Chettiar, Sir Ghnlam 
Husain Hidayatullah and Seth Mathradas Vissanji, representing commercial and indus- 
trial opinion, supported the amendment of Sir H. P. Mody, while Prof. Eanga and 
Mr. Govind Das supported Mr. Satyamurthi’s amendment. 

Sir N. N. Sir ear said that till 1914 the Company law in India made no provision 
for any disclosures by directors. He emphasised the fact that commercial opinion 
in the House had supported Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment. The Bombay Share- 
holders’ Association, which had been making strenuous attempts to add rigorous 
fetters on directors and managing agents, had suggested that the purpose would be 
mot by providing for a rogistor of transactions betwoon a company and its directors, 
whicb. would be open for inspection and tbat transactions between a director and a 
company be laid before tlie Board of Directors. The former safeguard bad already 
been provided in the Bill while tbe^latter would be provided if the House had 
accepted Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment which the Government would support. 

Yarious amendments were put to vote and rejected without division and Sir 
H. P. Mody's amendment was carried in the following terms : “Except with the 
consent of the directors a director of a company or a firm of which he is a partner or 
any partner of such a fom or a private company of which he is a rnember or a 
director shall not enter into any contracts for sale, purchase or supply of goods and 
materials with a company provided that nothing herein contained shall^ anect any 
such contract or agreement for such sale, purchase or supply entered into before 
the commencement of the Indian Companies Amendrnent Act, 1936. i, m 

The most contentions clause 42 as regards managing agency was reached shortly 
before tbe House rose for the day. Sir Leslie Hudson moved on oehali of the 
European group an amendment for the deletion of sub-seetions 2, 3 and 4 oi the 
proposed section 87 A. These relate to the tenure of managing agents. 
sub-clause says that no managing agent shall, after the commencement of the 193o 
Act, be appointed to hold office for a term more than twenty years at a tme. ihe 
second sub-clause reads as follows: “Notwithstanding anything_ to the contrary 
contained in the articles of a company or in any agreemant with a company an 
appointment before the 1936 Act, shall not continue to^ hold office after the expiry of 
twenty years from the commencement of the said Act unless then re-appointeu 
thereto or unless he has been le-appointed thereto before the expiry of the said 
twenty years.” 

The other two snb-clauses were practically consequential. . , i 

Sir Leslie Hudso 7 i moved deletion of these three sub-clauses. He said that even 
for the future companies there was no overwhelming reason for a twenty-years tenure. 
But the European group, while it was prepared to concede it for the future compa- 
nies, could not agree to applying the same rule as applying to managing agents of 
the present companies. 


Eural Indebtedness 

24 tb. SEPTEMBER Mr. N, C. Chunder moved to-day his resolution urging a 
committee of enquiry into the indebtedness of agriculturists. Mr. Chunder occupied 
half an hour with a series of quotations from authoritative books and emphasised 
that agricultural indebtedness had been_ growing ^ since Nicholson reported on co- 
operative credit systems. While the Banking Commission had estimated the burden 
at ninehundred crores. Sir Yisvesvaraya put ^ the figure at fifty crores and even 
higher. Any way, every member of the agricultural population were^ indebted to 
the extent of fifty rupees. Britain and other countries of the Empire had made 
a series of attempts to tackle the question as a national problem. The Government 
of India should^ do likewise, 

Dr. De ^ Souza moved an amendment substituting tbe resolution by another 
reoemmending the Government to take immediate action on the reoommendauons 
of the Royal Commission on Agrierdture, Banking Enquiry Committee and 
Ji^tice Committee for relieving agricultural indebtedness and appoint a special omcer 
with tliree non-official advisers to suggest measures in consultation with local govern- 
ments on the lines of those recommendations. 

Mr. Kahiruddin Ahmad said that the resolution aimed at gaining cheap popu- 
larity and did not contain all ingredients for proper enquiig;. Dr. De Souzas 
amendment showed that he wished to -go faster than even the viceroy. 
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Sir Q-. S, Bajpai, replying on behalf of the Government, gave a recital of 
what had been done hitherto by the Provincial Governments and the Government 
of India and advised the Assembly to wait until the volumes of legislation recently 
passed by several provinces bore fruit and their results were studied. The Govern- 
ment of India did not disclaim^ responsibility merely on the gi’ound that the subject 
could be handled by the Provincial Governments, but the House must recognise the 
limitations of the Government of India. The importance they attached to the subject 
was evidenced by the presence in the House to-day of Mr. Darling, I.C.S., an authority 
on the subject of rural indebtedness. Sir Girija also referred to the relief of indeb- 
tedness laws in the C. P., the Punjab, Madras, Bengal and other provinces and said, 
^There has not been sufficient time satisfactorily to assess the working of these Acts. 
Moreover, India is on the eve of ^ provincial ^ autonomy and from April there will 
be ministers selected from the Councils elected iu turn by a very much wider elec- 
torate. It is not right for us to assume that these new Ministers will not pay ade- 
quate attention to this important problem.” 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths (Bengal Civilian) did not agree that any useful purpose would 
be served by a committee of enquiry. In Bengal they had several enquiries and 
the Government were fully alive to the needs^ of the situation as other Provincial 
Governments. In the Bengal Government’s view, while endeavour should be made 
to curb the rapacity of the money-lender, nothing should be done to destroy him. 
One practical method was the_ scaling down of the interest on debts and he pointed 
out how in Ohandpur sub-diyision alone the mahajans themselves joined in a volun- 
tary reduction of the rate of interest and consequently indebtedness to the extent of 
eleven lakhs of rupees was reduced to seven and only two lakhs remained to be 
actually paid off. This, Mr. Griffiths claimed, was no small achievement, 

Mr. (?. Morgan (European Group) agreed with the mover desiring to do some- 
thing to relieve indebtedness of the agricultural population which was estimated at 
nearly one thousand crores of rupees, but he feared that the methods for achieving 
the solution was bound to differ from province to province. A committee as proposed 
would not be the proper way of tackling it. The problem was mixed up with rural 
reconstruction which was now proceeding. 

Mr. L. Darling spoke not so much as an official but as a humble student of eco- 
nomics who had studied agricultural indebtedness in the Punjab for twenty years and 
travelled over all parts of India and Burma on the Government of India’s mission 
He had discovered that certain general consideration applied to the entire country 
In the Punjab the position of the Agricnlturist was very^Long via-a-vis the “eT-* 
lender. Indeed the Provincial Government had decided that no further legislation 
should be undertahen until the creditor and the debtor had time to adiust 
aemselves to new contoons. The fall in prices and deterioration in 
the conation of the agrioultost had one good effect. It had cut down extravagant 
expendtoe and enabled debt settlements. The agriculturist had all over the comtry 
declared a moratonum himself Without waiting for legislation which other countries 
had adopted. The sahent features of the problem were already well known and 
needed fresh enquiry. K was true that the debt was excessive in the terms of 
the resources of the people, but in tos respect the position of twenty other countries was 
the same. He anticipated that conciliation would on an average reduce debt bv 40 ner cent 
however all these measures were palliatives and the next generation of t^ agri^^ 
culturist might be m the same position as now. He would have despaired of a 

“-operative movement not shown the way. fhe Aniab 

tte futn^ (“ap'pFanseV ® ^ Lp^for 

Crajife felt that the argument for an enquiry was jejune and unconvin- 
cing. Already thirty acts had been passed _by_ the provincial legislatures and a 

oP indebt^ness'’"^'^^'’' provincial legislatures on the position 

k J?® house divided on the resolution of Mr. Nirmal Chunder which was carnipfl 
by 74 votes against 41, and then adjourned. earned 


THE tOiiPAOTES Bill ( oomd. ) 

fi-ii^®^- SEI’TEMBER :-The Assembly resumed to-day the debate on the Comnanies 
aU. .Sir icsije Hudso^ continuing his speech on the Enropean group’s am«dS 
for non-^pheahon of twenty-ye^ time of tenure in the ease of tte existine^^aff 
mg agencies, gave examples of the help rendered by managing agents 
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the sacrifices made by managing agencies and large amounts of profits earned by 
managing agents for shareholders. All that could not be achieved if the managing 
agents had not been certain that their long period of agreements would not be 
interfered with and there would be no arbitrary time limit imposed which might 
present them from making good their outlays and recouping their losses. The inte- 
rests of Indian trade and industry, Sir Leslie concluded, would not be served by the 
uncertainty which might arise from the enactment of sub-section (2) and by driving 
an arbitrary coach and four through the sanctity of contracts. The sub- section 
would establish a dangerous precedent which the House ought to resist. 

Sir iV, N, Sirear opposed the amendment. Though he agreed that the provision 
was exprcpriatory, there were other considerations, which had induced the Govern- 
ment to impose pertain restrictions. In fact, the Select Committee had adopted the 
golden mean. Sir Nripendra recapitulated several provisions in the Bill concerning 
the powers of managing agencies as they now were and as they would be under 
the new Act and said that the Government would oppose the amendment of Sir 
Leslie in the same manner as they would any attempts of others to restrict those 
powers any further. Sir Nripendra took the opportunity to indicato the Govern- 
ment’s attitude in regard to some of the important amendments tabled. As regard 
the transfer or assignment of oMce, while the Government might be prepared to 
consider any attempt to define the powers they would strongly oppose any attempt 
to make the transfer of an agency permissible without the approval of the share- 
holders. Again, if the House was geuerally opposed to it, the Governmeut would 
not support any claim for compensation. 

The amendment of the European group was rejected without a division. 


The Congress party’s amendment regarding the tenure of office of managing 
agents was moved by Mr. Govindballahh Pant with a speech lasting 90 minutes. The 
object of the amendment was to provide that the tenure of managing agents appointed 
before the commencement of the new Act should also be twenty years and they 
should cease to hold office at any time after 5 years from the commencement of the 
new Act if the company by a resolution at the general meeting decided to terminate 
his services provided no such resolution shall be passed unless thirty years have 
elapsed since the managing agent or his predecessor first occupied such office. The 
amendment further provided that nothing iu this sub-section 2 of clause 42 shall 
prejudice the right of the company to re-appoint the managing agent or to deter- 
mine his office before the prescribed period in accordance with any provision in the 
articles of the company or in any agreement with the company. 

Mr. Pant summing up his case said : ^'Industry is not an isolated concern of 
share-holders and managing agents. It reacts on the entire people on their economic 
condition, on their standard of living and of everything that conduces to their material 
well-being. When the two is coupled with the policy of discriminating protection it 
becomes the direct concern of the people more especially when the people have paid 
for protection far more than the original capital of firms. You cannot ask the people 
to maintain an industry that cannot pay its way by depriving it of the assistance of 
competent men. I want to_ see _ the day when we may not import a single article 
from abroad and when Indian industries may compete with the rest of the world 
but this can happen only if proper men are engaged in the work of manufacture and 

paid to the old obsolete managing agency agreements,” 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 28th Sept. 


The Caj^tonments Bill (Contd.) 

After a dull question hour to-day the Assembly started the 
Cantonment Bill. Sj. Mohanlal Saksena congratulated Mr, 
'J?“iPronnsmg spirit exhibited by him. Mr. Saksena wanted an 
of Government with regard to the working of the various provisions 

Mr. Tottenham assured the House that provisions regarding the election of non- 

OTomlse^^to nut satisfactory from the non-official viewpoint and 

fnteutinnh^ffa^Fn n operation Without any delay. The Government had 
of thh * committees by providing them with real chances 

iLfufStemnl wnnll kY™ .responsibilities As regards private lands he said 
mat no attempt would be made to interfere with them. The Bill was passed. 
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The C0MPA.NIES Bill ( Cohtd. ) 

The Government nest cleared the most difficult hurdle in the Companies Act Amend- 
ment Bill, viz, Pandit Pant’s amendment. It v^as a notable victory for the Congress, 
in view of the fact that viz. Pandit Pant’s amendment had the best possible advocacy, 
besides the mover, from Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Satyamurthi and at the last moment 
from Mr. Jinnah who sprang a surprise by veering round Pandit Pant. The independents 
with a handful of followers voted with the Congress Party while Messrs Aney, A Phil 
Dutt, Pandit Malaviya, and Sardar Sant Singh voted with the Government. Indeed 
the debate on the Pandit’s amendment reached a high water mark. The first speaker 
of the day was Sir Homy Mody who vigorously defended the managing agency 
system and characterised the amendment as mischievous. Others who spoke in the 
same strain were Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. Aney and Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatulla. 

Speaking on Pandit G. B. Pant’s amendment, Sir Homy Mody expressed surprise 
that even dacoits, prisoners and thiefs excited sympathy but not the managing agents. 
What had the latter done to incur so much odium ? The managing agents had, in the 
face of public apathy, Government’s indifference and lack of technical skill and 
various other obstacles, built in India industries which had placed this country 
among a dozen industrial countries of the world. It was due to managing agents 
that three thousand five hundred million yards of cloth of the total requirement of 
four thousand five hundred million yards was manufactured in India and nearly half 
the total production of cotton consumed in India. In the steel industry a town with 
a population of a hundred thousand men had been built. Pandit Pant’s amendment 
would whittle the twenty years fixed in the Bill. 

Mr. Satyamurthi said that Sir H. P. Mody had misrepresented the position. There 
was no automatic removal of managing agents but only if the shareholders so 
desired and that five years from now and only after the managing agent had been in 
office for thirty years. What were the managing agent’s sacrifices compared to 
those of the consumer ? Sir H. P. Mody should be grateful to the Congress for 
promoting the Swadeshi movement. While Sir H. P. Mody was egging the Govern- 
ment to pass ordinances, volunteers were picketting foreign cloth shops to enable the 
miUowners to make more profits. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that Mr. Pant’s amendment would not remove defects. 
It sought to put new managing agents in place of old (Mr. Pant : No). There was 
no room for managing agents to draw commission when the company made no profit. 
They must not take commission on production. The amendment did not remedy 
this defect. He would not allow the managing agent to draw remuneration merely 
because of sanctity of contracts. 

Mr. Aney wondered what particular gain the mover would achieve by his amend- 
ment, There should be a common law which would govern the managing agents, 
both old and new. The removal of these agents would cause havoc in industry. 

Sir W. W Sircar^ replying to the deb^ate, said that the Bill had 7(X) clauses and 
400 amendments had been tabled. The Government had made up their mind in 
respect of only three matters to resist change to the utmost in the interest of saving 
the Bill. One had already been disposed of, relating to the system of proportional 
representation,^ the other related to the tenure of managing -agents while the third 
had not yet arisen. Continuing, Sir N. N. Sircar asked Mr. Satyamurthi whether he 
had heard of Bombay corner aimed at displacing managing agents. If Mr. Pant’s 
amendment was passed this disgracefnl method would not only crop up in Bombay 
but also arise in all parts of India. The Government must bear in mind the case of 
such managing agents as had for instance succeeded ouly two years ago and raised 
funds in the hope of long run of the agency. They would be mined if contract be 
terminable at the end of five years. On the other hand, the Government’s arbitrary 
limit of twenty years would at least give enough time for readjustment. The question 
worth considenng was where terms were unconscionable. Sir N. N. Sircar said that 
he held out no threat but could not disguise from the House the fact that if Mr. 
Pant’s amendment were carried it would cause such an upheaval and the situation 
would be full of such mischief and danger with immense possibility of retardimg 
industrial development in India that the Government would rather have the old law 
than the new one with this provision. 

Aeya Maeeiaoe Yalidatioh Becl*! contd. ) 

29th. SEPTEMBER : — The consideration of Dr. Kkare’s Arya Marriage Yalidation 
Bill was resumed to-day. Mr. Bajoria’s amendment moved in the previous sitting 

14 
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having beon rejeoted, Dr. Khare asked why Arya Samajists should be forced to maintain 
registers when no other community was made to do so in respect of the numermiQ 
laws on the statute book. 

_ Mr. Umar Aly Shah^ supporting the Bill, quoted Manu and Sanskrit Slokas from 
Hindu scriptures to show that international marriages were prohi cited among the 
Hindus. He therefore urged that steps should be taken to present the application nf 
provision of the Bill to non-Arya Samajist Hindus. 

Dr. Bhagawandas challenged Mr. Shah’s contention and wanted mere declaration 
by a man that he was an Arya Samajist to be considered a sufficient proof of his 
religion. 

Mr. Aney referred to the difficulties which might arise duo to non-clarifi- 
cation in the Bill of the definition of an Arya Samajist. He did not mind even if it 
were laid down that for the purpose of the Bill an Arya Samajist was a person who 
was a member of the Arya Samaj for one day before his marriage. 

Mr. Gadgil reminded the House that in the past an attempt made by the Leader 
succeeded in getting the following definition of a Hindu : '‘A Hindu is a Hindu who 

calls himself a Hindu.” So was the case with Muslims and Parsees. He said that 

the Arya Samajists represented a militant section of the Hindu community and if 
the term Hindu could not be defined, so also could not the term Arya Samajist. 

Sir Coioasji Jahangir said what they should provide against was the sham 
conversions for the sake of marriage. It was possible under the Bill for a man and 
woman of any community to contract a valid marriage by declaring that they had 
become Arya Samajist. He hoped the Government would appease the appiehe^ions 
expressed in the matter. 

N. N. Sircar replying mentioned to the House a case in which a Hindu 
woman wishing to get rid of her husband became a convert to Islam and as 

the husband would ^not follow suit, the marriage was dissolved. Thereafter she was 

reconverted into Hinduism and married another Hindu. The court held the entire 
transaction valid. What the High Court would say ou appeal remained to be seen. 
The people who were converted into Islam an hour or two before marriage were 
held to have contracted _a valid Muslim marriage. No question of bonafide or 
malafide intention came into consideration. He assured Sir M. Yakub that if the 
the Bill had justified in the slightest degree the suspicions of Sir Muhammad the 
Law Member would not have supported it. But Mr. Bajoria’s amendment would 
invalidate the marriage even of an Arya Samajist. Continiimm the Law Member said 
that the term Muslim had not been defined in any act of the Legislature. 

Mr. HajonVs amendment was negatived without a division. 

Mr. Bajoria next moved that retrospective effect should not be given to the Bill. 

, . , . ■ ■ ■ I 1 1 * might lead to illegitimate children being declared le^^ai 

heirs. The House at this stage adjourned. ^ 


The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

30tli. SEPTEMBER: —Eesuming consideration of the Companies Bill to-day, Pa 
Fant said that a managing agent should be dismissed for a fraud, breach of trust 
gross negligence and mismanagement. Sir N. N, Sircar opposed the amendment 
in the interest of shaieholders as the amendment would restrict the operation of 

goveiuing the dismissal of servants. The amendment was negatived. 

. wis^hed to dismiss a managing agent convicted of an offence 

involving moral turpitude. 

Six N. N, Sircar opposing said that ideas of morals changed from man to man 
and tLoim to hour. A person who was involved with another man’s wife miffht be 
the best businessman in the market. The amendment was negatived. 

randit Farit moved an amendment to the effect that when a company went into 
hqmdation the .managing agent should not be entitled to any compensation. 

bir JN. N. Sircar opposing said that the amendment would be unfair to managing 

e. volnift.Yn® get compensation. Moreovef, 

purposes of expansion or interests of the 

akenUent b7 59 votes ^0 ^“ " ^ provision. The House rejected the 

hy Mr. Paliwal and others were rejected and 
alteration 7 ^ a^iendments of the European group were adopted after verbal 

Yiswns^he^of the ^ent shalhnot be liable to he removed under pro- 

visions Hereof if the offending member, director or officer as aforesaid is expSled 
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or dismissed by managing agents within thirty days from the date of his conviction, 
or if his conviction is set aside on appeal. 

(2) Provided that in the case of a managing agents’ firm a change in the partners 
thereof shall not be deemed to operate as a transfer of office of the managing agent 
so long as one of the original partners shall continue to be partner of the managing 
agents’ firm. For the purpose of this proviso the original partners shall mean in the 
case of managing agents provided before the commencement of the Indian Companies 
Amendment Act, 1936 partners who were partners at the date of the commencement 
of the said Act and in the case of managing agents appointed after the commence- 
ment of the said Act partners who were partners at the date of appointment. 

Replying to Mr. Desai’s fear that the provision might give rights of perpetuity 
to those managing agencies which had lost it, Sir N. N. Sircar said that the Bombay 
Court ruling remained undisturbed and that the section merely aimed at defining 
the transfer and assignment under this Bill. 

An important change was made when, despite the original objection of the 
Government and many members, including those of the European group and a few 
Independents, the House carried, without a division, the amendment of Mr. B. Das 
that the clause relatiug to the remuneration of the managing agents, as provided in 
section 87 C, should apply to any company which appoints a managing agent after 
the commencement of the new Act, and not only to any company incorporated after 
the new Act which appoints a managing agent. 

The House also carried the motion of Mr. Paliwal intended not to give any office 
allowance to a managing _agent when he is paid a fixed percentage of the net annual 
profi.ts. The House at this stage adjourned. 

OFrica:AL Ixterfeeexce in Elections 

1st. OCTOBER Discussion was resumed to-day on Dr. Khan Sahib^s resolution 
recommending the Government ‘do take immediate steps to secure that public servants 
do ^ not interfere directly or indirectly in the ensuing elections to the reformed 
legislatures.” Dr.^ Khan described the various ^election meetings he had convened in 
the Frontier Province and how Government officials either sent the police to prevent 
the meeting from taking place ^ or arrange dances and drum beatings in the vicinity 
to disturb the meeting or applied section 144 Or, P. C. unnecessarily or sent people 
to provoke a disturbance. Dr. Khan said that he had been working for the Govern- 
ment by preventing his men from molesting these disturbers. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub moved an amendment that the unruly conduct of demons- 
trators likely to cause a breach of the peace, provocative songs and slogans and 
religious bans against candidates, etc., should be firmly stopped by local authorities. 

Mr. Satyamurti objected that the amendment was not relevant and when Sir K, 
Yakub was replying to him there were some interjections and he sought the protec- 
tion of the Chair against the “unruly mob in the House.” 

Mr. Asaf Ali objected to the word “mob” as unparliamentary. The President 
asked the Opposition to show patience and tolerance to members who did not agree 
with them. Sir M. Yakub’s amendment was held to be in order. 

Sir M. Yakub wanted voters to be protected against the coercion of the Congress 
and the Jamait-ul-Ulema of Delhi. He recalled how rotten eggs were thrown in 
Poona at Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

Sir N, N. Sircar^ (Law Member), announced that the Government were prepared 
to accept both Dr. Khan Sahib’s resolution and Sir M. Yakub’s amendment or either 
of them. Non-interference in elections had been the policy of the Government and 
that policy^ would continue. He did not think that Dr. Khan Sahib had any cause 
for complaint because he had succeeded everywhere and even converted policemen 
to the Congress creed. (Laughter). Government servants, said Sir Nripendra, num- 
bered tens of thousands and it was easy to imagine that there might be a case 
where the Government’s orders proved ineffectual. The Government had not 
encouraged or acquiesced iu auy breach of the rules. He called the attention of 
the House to the Bengal Government’s statement, arising out of Mr. Fazlul Huq’s 
letter to the Bengal Governor, that defi-nite instructions had been issued to district 
officials enjoiaing the strictest neutrality in. the elections. Sir Nripendra reminded 
the House that whereas earlier in the day Mr. Satyamurti and 20 other voices had 
said that the hoy injured in the football ground in Simla yesterday was dead, he 
had received a letter from the boy’s father showing that the "boy did not have even 
a grievous hurt and was not in hospital. He quoted this to show that when charts 
had been brought forward it did not necessarily follow that they were correct. He 
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assui’ed tlie House that the Government had assumed responsibility for the actions 
of its officials, and it was the desire of the Government to take ^ serious notice of 
breaches of neutrality— of breaches which were proved and brought home against 
officers 

^ir' Aubrey Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) referred to the activities of the “Eed 
Shirts” in the Frontier during the I9h2 elections and said that the Government would 
abdicate their functions if efforts were not made to see that all political parties were 
enabled to exercise their votes without fear or favour. Previous to that election the 
Eed Shirts were trained to demonstrate in drilled masses and to enforce their will 
by threats and coercion. They had attempted to establish what might be called an 
independent government and exercised civil and criminal power. Already public meetings 
were being held in the Frontier under the auspices of the ^‘Red Shirts” on the doctrine 
of class and racial hatred. The latest reports indicated a tendency on the part of 
speakers to go even further and urge the audience to seek complete independence and 
“Red Shirt” dictatorship. Another disturbing factor was that certain emissaries of 
“Eed Shirts” attempted to embroil the Government with the Afridis across the border 
and also tamper with the loyalty of public servants. 

Sir Henry Crailc said that the Government of India a short time ago reminded 
local Governments of the existence of the rule regarding neutrality and all local Gov- 
ernments had recently issued instructions calling the attention of their servants to this. 
It was difficult to see what more the Government could have done. Inquiries showed 
that a majority of the allegations made in the Press were without foundation. The 
fact remained that no charge was made during the course of the debate. 

Mr. Jinnah : I refrained from going into it after the statement made by the Law 
Member, otherwise I would have said a great deal. 

“The Government”, said the Hoyne Member, “cannot tolerate illegal or seditious acti- 
vities merely because these are carried on under the cover of an electioneering 
campaign. "While it is the duty of all executive officers, indeed all officers of the 
Government to maintain an attitude of complete detachment towards the various 
parties contending for the suffrage of the electorate, it is at the same time equally the 
duty of the Government to protect the structure of law and order and the machi- 
nery of administration from subversive and unconstitutional attacks. “This is 
specially necessary during the process of change over from one form of constitution 
to another. Neither the Government nor its officers can stand by and let the campaign 
degenerate into a dissemination of sedition among the masses, the intimidation of 
rival candidates and their supporters or fostering of revolutionary mentality in the 
the preparation for a fresh campaign of direct action.” 

The motion was thrown out without a division, and the House adjourned. 

Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

2n<3. OCTOBER : — Before the commencement of the day’s business, Pandit 
Govinda Ballav Pant and Mr. Mohayilal Saxena moved an adjournment motion each. 
The former sought to adjourn the house to discuss alleged refusal by Government 
to finance the Walchand Hindu Steamship Company. The President ruled the motion out 
of order, Mr._ Saxena by his adjournment motion sought to censure the Government of 
India for their failure to insist upon the U. P. Government to observe secrecy of 
ballots in rural areas, This motion was disallowed by the Governer-General. 

The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

The debate on the Companies Bill was then resumed. Clause forty-two was further 
discussed. The following agreed amendment of Sir Eomi Mody was adopted without 
division : Except with the consent of three-fourths of the directors present and en- 
titled to vote on a resolution a managing agent of a company, or firm of which he is 
partner or any partner of such firm or if the managing agent is a private company 
a member of director thereof shall not enter into any contract for sale, purchase 
or supply of goods and materials with a company, provided nothing herein contained 
shall affect any such contract for such sale, purchase or supply entered into before the 
commencement of the New Act. 

^ Considerable discussion followed on Pandit Panfs amendment relating to restric- 
tion on managing agent’s powers of management. The President read the Governor- 
General s message disallowing Mr. Saxena’s adjournment motion on the ground that 
it was a matter not primarily the concern of the Government of India. 

Inere was an interesting debate on Sir Cowasji's amendment urging the deletion of 
01 section S7-h, namely, “managing agent shall not of his own account engage in any 
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business which is of the same nature as the business carried on by the company 
under his management. Mr. Hudson and Mr. Chapman Mortimer supported Sir 
Cowasji’s viewpoint as such a clause would hamper business and put restriciion 
on trade. 

Eventually the House adopted Mr. Satyamurthi's amendment which stated that 
the managing agent should not engage himself in any business which is of the sanae 
nature and directly competing with the business carried on by the company under his 
management or by a subsidiary company to such a company. 

The House also adopted Mr. Avayiashillingam' s amendment declaring that the office 
of the managing agent shall be vacated if he is adjudged insolvent. 

Mr. Satijamurthi moved an amendment that no managing agent shall have any 
power to appoint more than one director of the Company of which he is the managing 
agent. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 5th. 

Adjoijevmevt Motioxs Disallowed 

5th. OCTOBER : — Two adjournment motions were disallowed to-day, one by the 
President and the other by the Governor General. The one disallowed by the Pre- 
sident was moved by Pandit Lakshmikant Maitra to discuss the death under suspi- 
cious circumstances of a detenu named Navajiban Ghose in the district of Faridpur. 
The second adjournment motion related to the continued ban on the recital of “Mad- 
dhesaheba” at Lucknow by the U. P. Government. Although the President accepted 
the motion, the Governor-General disallowed it. 

The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

The House _ accepted Mr, Pantos amendment, making it clear that managing agents 
shall not appoint^ more than one-third number of directors. Another amendment 
accepted made wilful contravention of section 44 regarding the maintenance of a 
register by companies containing particulars of contracts punishable by fine not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 500. 

The House accepted Mr Bajoria's amendment adding to danse 55 that where the 
directors decided to increase the capital of a company by the issue of fresh shares 
they should offer them at the first instance to the ^existing shareholders in proportion 
to^the shares of the same class held by them respectively and should offer for subs- 
cription to persons other than existing shareholders only such portion of those shares 
as had not been subscribed by the existing shareholders. 

Mr.^ Chapman Mortimer's amendment to clause 68 was adopted by 46 votes to 42 
providing that an investment company, that is to say, a company whose principal 
business was acquisition and holding of shares, stocks, debentures or other securities 
should not be deemed to be the holding of the company by reason only that part of its 
assets consisted in 51 per cent or more of the shares of another company. 

Mr. Dutfs amendment to clause 64 which was also accepted stated that in the 
case of a company managed by a managing agent, the managing agent or where the 
the managing agent was a firm or company and in any other case director or direc- 
tors who had^ knowingly by their act of omission been the cause of any default by 
the company in complying with the requirements of this section should in respect 
of such offence be liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000. 

Another important amendment adopted was by Mr. Ananthasayanam which 
entailed that a company besides its balance shieet should also publish a profit or loss 
account or income and expenditure account. The House then adjourned. 

6th. OCTOBER ; — There was a lengthy discussion of the Government amendment 
omitting the provision whereby registered accountants certified by the Accountancy 
Board could sign balance sheets in the capacity of auditors by styling themselves 
Chartered Accountants (India). The amendment was opposed by Mr. "K. K. Malaviya, 
Pandit G. B. Pant, Sir C. Jehangir and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who wanted steps to be 
taken to ensure that Indian accountants should he able to pass the examination in 
India in order to acquire the same status as Chartered Accountants (England.) Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed did not desire the Government Department to grant such a degree 
hut by a corporate body. 

Sir N. N. Sircar explained that there was difference at present between the 
syllabus of chartered accountants (England) and registered accountants (India). There- 
fore, until the examination for the latter was made stiffer it was unfair to place both 
on the same status. He assured the House that the Government ^had under con- 
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sid 6 r 9 ,tiori tli© (^uGstion of crGating di body in Indi3< w Licli could gicint dogioos similur 
to tliose of chartered accountants (England). 

7th, OCTOBER :~The House accepted to-day Sir B. P. Mody's amendment which 
made it possible for a banhing company to become the managing agent of another 

Two amendments of Mr. Sriprakash and Mr. A. C. Dutt were accepted and one 
amendment of Mr. Chapman Mortimer was defeated. The House next accepted the 
following amendment of Mr. Chapman Mortimer : ^ ‘‘A banking company shall not forrn 
or hold shares in any subsidiary company of its own formed for the purpose of 
undertaking and executing trusts, undertaking the administration of estates as execu- 
tor, trustee or otherwise and such other purposes as set forth in section as 

are identical to business of accepting deposits of money on current account or 
otherwise 

Another amendment of Mr. A. C. Dutt was accepted which penalised directors 
and other officers of a company for inter alia appointing managing agents two years 
after the passage of the Bill and creating charge on any unpaid capital of the 

company by a bank. . 1 . 1 , rm 

Several minor amendments were accepted during the afternoon, ihere was a 

lengthy discussion on Mr. FalhvaVs amendment which laid down that ajl companies 
(including foreign companies) should prepare balance sheets for submission before 
the general meeting and registration before the Registrar. The House divided and 

by 41 to 52 votes rejected the amendment. -i l ^ j 

Mr. Joshi withdrew his amendment which sought to protect the provident fund 
and other funds constituted by the company for the benefit of the em^oyees on 
receiving an undertaking from &r N. N. Sircar that an amendment to the Bill would 
be moved in the Council of State to the effect that the provident fund amount con- 
sisting of the employers and employees contributions should be invested in trust 
securities, that in the case of the fund which had accrued up to the time of passing 
of the Act companies should be allowed ten years’ time within \yhich to invest the 
funds in trust securities, that amounts to be invested should consist of equal annual 
instalments spread over ten years and the interest accruing should be invested 
without taking into account the period of ten years. ^ 1 r, a 

One of Mr. Ayyaugar^s amendments was passed, while an_ amendment of Prof. 
Ranga proposing that each company shall distribute part of its profit among the 
workers and also provide for benefit schemes for workers was objected to by Sir H. P. 
Mody and disallowed by the President, 

At 5 p. m. the President wished to adjourn the House, but all sections declared 
that they could finish the Bill in half an hour. 

Sir N. AT. Sircar rose amidst deafening cheers to move the third reading of the 
Bill. He said that this was the eighteenth sitting of the Bill. Ho acknowledged 
the hearty co-operation from all sections of the House and acknowledged the 
immense service rendered by Mr, S. 0. Sen (cheers). 

Finally, the formal amendments were moved by Mr. Sen and adopted. The House 
passed the Bill amidst cheers and adjourned. 

Official Inteufeeencb in Elections (Contd.) 


8th, OCTOBER : — The adjournment debate on Dr. Khan Sahib's motion against 
official interference in elections was resumed to-day. 

Sir Henry Craik^ continuing his speech, referred to a U. P. Court of Wards 
circular and said that under the Act of 193B this body was non-official and its 
President and Secretary, even though officials lent by the Government, were^non- 
officials. The court of wards, representing important agricultural interest, was justi- 
fied in using its votes to prevent the election of candidates who belonged to the 
Congress Party. Accordingly, certain officials employed by the ward were free to 
canvasss for candidates. 

Mr. A, C. Dutt supporting the resolution said that although many cases of 
Government servants interfering in elections had come to the notice of the Govern- 
ment, in none of those cases any punishment was indicted. That was the reason why 
this practice had not stopped. 

Mr. Fa^lul Huq complained that in Bengal public servants in transferred depart- 
ments were openly canvassing for candidates of the Ministerial party and opposing 
those of the Praja Party. Their representations against such canvassing had some 
effect but the methods used were so artistic and ingenious that it was difficult to 
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combat them. It was rumoured that certain posts these transferred departments 
were not being filled until on the eve of the elections in order to fill them with 
those people who helped the ministry in the election campaign. Moreover, some 
District Magistrates were using repressive laws against the Praja Party men. He 
knew that at least one District Magistrate issued order that the Praja Party men 

be interned, . -r ^ 

Sardar Sant Singh concluding said that there was^ another curse in India, namely, 
the Indian States, who were setting up people surreptitiously in the election campaign. 

Sir A. H. Q-huznavi^ opposing the resolution, expressed the cminion that the 
Government could not restrict the liberty of a public servant. The Governor of 
Bengal had unequivocally declared that there would be no interference in election by 
the Government servants. 

Mr. Griffith asked Mr. Faziul Huq in which country of the world ministers, when 
in power, were not participating in electioneering campaign. As regards the intern- 
ment of members of the Praja Party, did he want immunity for them against 
internment ? 

Mr. Faziul Bug ; “That apostle of electioneering purity” only two months ago 
wanted support from the Governor of Bengal in favour of his ^Party as against 
another party. His Excellency replied that neither he nor any public servant would 
have anything to do with the electioneering campaign. 

Continuing Mr. Griffith amidst many interruptions answered Mr. A. C. Dutt’s 
points and categorically denied Mr. Dutt’s allegation that officials were being^ trans- 
ferred from place to place in order to manipulate the elections. He also denied the 
allegation that a certain Sub -Divisional Officer was engaged in fomenting communal 
dissensions and explained what that officer was doing for the people. 

Goweejtment’s Cuerenct Policy 

Tho adjournment motion of Mr. Ayyangar relating to the currency policy was then 
taken up. Mr. Ayyangar recalled the history of exchange and declared that 1-1 ratio 
had worked to the disadvantage of India and had reduced the balance trade in India’s 
favour from 150 crores in 1928 to 75 crores in 1929, 33 crores in 1932-33 and 3 crores 
in 1933-34. 

Sir James >''Vhat about the next two years ? 

Mr. Ayyangar said that they had improved to 13 and 19 crores, but this was 
small compared with the previous balances. Statistics from March last onward also 
showed the same result. 

Sir James Grigg — The results of the first five months work out to a merchandise 
export surplus which was at the rate of 60 crores a year. 

Prof Ranga^ placing the point of view of peasants, complained that the Govern- 
ment of India did not enter into a bilateral trade agreement as recommended in Mr. 
Jinnah’s resolution at the time of denouncing Ottawa Agreement. 

Sir James Grigg repeated his previous statement that the Government of India 
did not intend in any way to embark or take part in competitive depreciation of 
currency land that they intended by every means in their power to maintain the 
present sterling parity of the rupee. 

Pandit G. B. Pant said that while monkeying with the ratio should be avoided, 
donkeying with it was an expression of perverse stupidity. 

Sir James Grigg — I don’t mind what language a member uses so long as he 
realises that this obstinacy is fixed and immovable. 

Pandit G. B. Pant —The Government of India should not regard themselves as 
immovable for all time. AYe hope to oust them much sooner than they imagine. 

Closure was applied and accepted. The House voted. There was a tie, 52 voting 
on either side. 

The President said : ^There being an equality of votes, it means ithe House has not 
been able to come to a decision and I, following the well-known principle of status 

quo, vote in favour of the Government.” 

The motion was rejected by 53-52 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Arya MaueiaGtE Validity Bill (Contd.) 

9th. OCTOBER : — The ladies’ gallery in the' Assembly was over-crowded to-day. 
Mr. Aney said that he was not opposed to the principle 3 of Arya Marriage Validation 
Bill but there was the other side of tho picture which he elucidated. 

Maulana Shauhat AH advised the House to discuss all social legislations with 

dignity and patience. His fullest sympathy was with the Arya Samajists. 
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Mr. Bajoria's amendmeat, wliicli proposed to invalidate marriages if the parties 
any time belonged to non-Arya Samajist Hindus or non- Hindus were rejected. 

Sir Mohd. Zahub moved' an amendment to the effect that a marrige would be 
invalid if the contracting parties any time belonged to a religion other than Hinduism. 
He said that this legislation would affect their religion. 

Sardar Sant Singh's suggestion for comon marriage and succession laws in ludia 
could not be supported by Muslims, whose religion was not a man-made religion. 
Islam was a godly religion. It gave women privileges which no other religion gave. 

Mr. Asaf AH declared that Muslims’ fears were ^ unjustified, being based purely 
on suspicion, for the Bill clearly stated that a marriage must be between two Arya 
Samajists. The movers of the two amendments had wasted two days of the House. 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah asked what was the position at present of a marrige between 
two Arya Samajists (man and woman) who at one time belong to other religions. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai expressed the opinion that such a marriage was valid under 
the present law. 

Mr. Asaf AH, concluding, declared that the words objected to by Sir Mohd. Yakub 
in tho Bill merely cleared the present position. The Bill, therefore, would not affect 
Muslims. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that the laws^ relating to evidence and procedure were 
already common to all communities. The time had come when the various communi- 
ties should pool their resources together, sit together and devise common laws of 
marriage, succession and inheritance. 

Mr. Ohulamhhik NauraJig regretted that Mr. Asaf Ali tried to s/^eak as a judicial 
authority. He warned the House that already ^ numerous cases of seduction of one 
community or the other were going on. This Bill would give encouragement to those 
engaged in this nefarious game. Tho Bill would encourage fake conversions and 
would be in conflict with the established laws of the various communities. 

Pandit K. K. Malaviya said that those who wished to deprive a Muslim girl of 
the right of marrying a Hindu husband by becoming an Arya Samajist should 
stop Muslim girls going to schools and attending parties. If a Hindu girl could be- 
come Muslim and marry a Muslim husband what was wrong if a Muslim girl could 
become Hindu and marry a Hindu husband ? 

Mr. Axharali said that this was the first time in his five years’ membership 
when religious fanaticism of both sides found expression. Ho - contended that this 
was bad on the eve of the elections. Hindu religion did not permit conversions. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali said that he would be the last Muslim fo encourage a 
Muslim girl embracing another religion. He supported the amendment. The House 
then adjourned. 


The Indian Tea Cess Bill 

lOth. OCTOBER : — Quick progress was made in the Assembly to-day with the 
Government Bills. The Indian Tea Cess Bill was moved for consideration by Sir 
Zafrullah Khan. 

After consideration of the motion was adopted a series of amendments was moved 
and owing to a previous understanding several of them were accepted by the Govern- 
ment. The House adopted Mr. A. C . Datta's amendment that, instead of twenty 
members, the Indian Tea Marketing Expansion Board should consist of twentyseven 
as follows: Two on^the recommendation of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, one 
on the recommendation of the Madras Chamber, one on the recommendation of the 
Associated Chamber of Commerce, one on the recommendation of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, one on the recommendation of the tSouth Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, five on the recommendation of the Indian Tea Association, 
Calcutta, two on the recommendation of the Assam branch of the Indian Tea 
Association, two on the recommendation of the United Planters’ Association of South 
India, two on the recommendation of the Dooars Planters’ Association, one on the 
joint recommendation of the Darjeeling planters’ Association and tho Terai Planters' 
Association, one on the recommendation of the Indian Tea Planters’ Association, one 
on the recommendation of the Indian Tea Planters’ Association, Jalpaiguri, two 
recommendation of the Government of Bengal (one of whom is to repre- 
sent the Tea Planters of Tripura and Chittagong, who are Indians), one on the 
recommendation of the Assam Yalley Indian Tea Planters’ Association, one on the 
recommendation of the Surma Tally Planters’ Association and one on the recommen- 
dation of the Madras Government to represent the Tea Planters’ in Southern India 
who are Indians. 
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Tlie Executive Committee of the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board shall consist 
of nine niemhers of the Board of whom not less than three shall be Indians. 

The Bill, as amended, was passed and the House adjourned untill 12th. 

Military Manoeuvres 

_ 12th. OCTOBER Mr. Tottenham introduced a bill to provide facilities for 
military manoeuvres and for field firing and artillery practice. 

Geneva Convention 

^ Mr. Tottenham moved consideration of the Geneva Convention implementing the 
Bill relating to the use of the Red Cross emblem. 

Mr. Sriprakasha asked if the existence of such organisations did not indirectly 
encourage war. 

Mr. Ananias ay anani said that the development of such institutions should be 
left to individual nationalities themselves. 

Mr, Tottenham briefly replied to criticisms after which a few amendments were 
moved. 

The House adopted Mr. Anantasayanayn’s amendment, reducing the fine of Rs. ICO 
as proposed in the Bill to Rs. 50 for contravention of provisions prohibiting the use 
of imitations of the emblem of the Red Cross. The Bill was passed. 

Rubber Bell 

Thereafter, Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved the Rubber Control Act Amending 
Bill.^ Briefly the object of the Bill was to bring the Indian Act into conformity with 
the international rubber regulations. The Bill was passed. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe moved consideration of the Bangalore Marriages Yalidating 
Bill and hoped that it would be passed with the maximum expedition and minimum 
discussion in the interest of infants born of these marriages. 

,Tea Control Bill 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved consideration of the Tea Control Bill. He accepted 
two anaendments of Prof. Ranga one of which provided that the funds of the Tea 
licensing committee shall lapse to the Government of India and the funds of the 
Burma tea licensing authority shall lapse to the Burma Government. The second 
amendment ^ provided that the Governor-General in Council shall constitute the 
Burma tea licensing authority ‘‘after consulting the Government of Burma.’’ The Bill 
was passed. 


Red Cross Bell 

Mr. Tottenham moved consideration of the Red Cross Society (Allocation of 
Property) Bill. He said that Burma would get seven per cent of the present value 
of the original corpus and not seven per cent of the original value. Thus Burma 
would receive five and a quarter lakhs instead of 4.37 lakhs as mentioned previously. 

_ Mr. Spence moved consideration of the Bill amending the general clauses Act 
with a view to making it clear that the repeal of the Amending Act did not affect 
continuance of amendments made in the parent Act. 

Mr. A. S. Ayyangar had a motion for circulation. Mr. Spence stated that local 
Governments and High Courts had been consulted and the latter’s suggestions had 
been incorporated in the Bill. The Bill was passed. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved consideration of the Chittagong Port Act Amending 
Bill. Mir. Speyice moved a formal amendment which was carried and the Bill as 
amended was passed. The House then adjourned. 

C. P. C. Amendment Bill 

13lh. OCTOBER : — Sir Henry Craik moved to-day the consideration of the Bill 
amending the Civil Procedure Code as reported by the Select Committee. The House 
had already accepted the principle of the Bill, namely, that the honest debtor would be 
saved from imprisonment. The Select Committee had made certain changes in favour 
of the debtor. It had also provided that a person who was guilty of breach of trust 
should not escape imprisonment. After explaining the provisions of the amended Bill 
Sir Henry said that the Bill was a reasonable compromise between the views that it 
did not go far enough and that it went too far, 

15 
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Mr. Banga supported the Bill, bat felt that it did not go half as far as it should 
have. He contended that if the Government had real concern for the masses the 
Bill should have been passed at the last Delhi session. 

Mr. N’avalrai thought that the scope of the Bill was too wide in as much as it 
attempted to protect debtors in order to ruin creditors. 

Mr. Aneij^ Mr. Azahar AH and Mr. Kahiruddin Ahnied strongly supported the 
Bill Mr. Ananthasayanain narrated instances of how creditors always tried to take 
the life blood of debtors. 

The motiou for consideration was adopted. Several amendments were moved, but 
all of them were lost. 

Mr. Oadgil, supported by Mr. Bcinga^ sought protection for the agriculturist (as 
defined in section 2 of the Deccan Agriculturist Relief Act of 1869) from arrest in 
execution of money decrees. The Home Member promised to consult the local 
Governments on the matter and find out how far they could move in this direction, 
but could not give a definite pledge to bring in a amending Bill. 

The amendment was negatived. Without farther discussion Sir Henry Craik’s 
Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code was passed. 

The Trade Disputes Bill 

Thereafter Sir Fran\ Noyce moved circulation of the Bill to amend the Trade 
Dispute Act, 1929, for eliciting public opinion. Sir Frank mentioned the objects of the 
Bill and referred to Mr. Giri’s criticism of it in Delhi newspapers. That criticism 
showed that Mr. Giri had, so far as this measure went, little contact with realities. 
Sir Frank Noyce emphasised the following considerations : Firstly, whereas 
the present section declares certain strikes and lock-outs as illegal from the 
outset, no strike or lock-out under the new clause would be illegal until notified ; 
secondly, whereas under the present section an illegal strike is al vays illegal, it is 
illegal only for a limited period under the clause and thirdly, under the existing sec- 
tion there’ is no guarantee that any genuine grievances behind a strike will be investi- 
gated. The new clause gives such a guarantee ; fourthly, public utility service strike 
will be placed exactly in the same position as strikes in ordinary industry in respect 
of investigation of grievances, though men in public utility service will not be 
allowed to go on strike without notice. Continuing, Sir Frank Noyce said that the 
appointment of conciliation officers had proved very successful and had been intro- 
duced in the Bill, though the time was not ripe for making their appointment 
compulsory. 

Mr. Joshi sincerely regretted that Sir Prank Noyce should, towards the end of 
his term of ofiice, be associated with legislation so hostile to labour interests. The 
only main provision of the Bill, which had the speaker’s approval, was that relating 
to conciliation officers. When Mr. Joshi had reconciled himself to the original Act he 
thought that the advantages of the machinery for settlement would outweigh the 
disadvantages penalizing the employees of public utility services. 

Mr. Morgan offered few criticisms on various clauses and hoped that ou another 
occasion ample opportunity will be afforded to discuss various aspects of the Bill. 

Mr. Giri said that workers doubted the bonafides of the Government as they 
never seriously attempted to use the 1929 Act for the benefit of the workers. 

Sir Frank Noyce answered the various points raised in the debate and repudiated 
the suggestion that the local Government used administrative power for breaking up 
strikes. 

The House agreed to the motion for circulation and adjourned. 

The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

iStb. OCTOBER: — The Secretary read a message to-day from the Council of State 
giving the amendments made in the 'Companies Bill and Sir NN. Sircar moved adoption 
of those amendments. All the amendments were agreed to without discussion except 
that, when the amendment relating to the Provident Fund money being invested in 
certain securities was moved, Sir Leslie Hudson declared that it was unreasonable to 
force the ernployers by a statute to invest money in any particular securities. 

Sir Leslies opposition did not find support and the House finally passed the 
Companies Bill amidst applause. 

Sir James ^ Origg said that he had pledged himself to the leader of the Opposition 
not to move in the session the_ supplementary demands and consideration of the report 
of the Public Accounts Committee, but that the demands for the express grants for 
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1934-35 should be passed as they were pure routine matters and had been recom- 
mended by the Public Accounts Committee. All the excess grants were voted. 

Milita-ry Ma^noeuvres Bill 

Mr. Tottenham then moved circulation of the Military Manoeuvres Bill. He said that 
Government would, when opinions were received, refer the Bill to a iselect committee. 
Mr. B. Das opposed the Bill as it involved encroachment on the liberites of the 
people and of civil administration. Other non-official speeches were more helpful 
to the circulation motion. There was an all-round recognition that the existing prac- 
tice, which was faulty, would be improved and legalised. Mr. Ajiey's speech crystal- 
lised the attitude of "the Opposition which was not opposed to the circulation but 
desired safe-guards to protect the rights and interests of cultivators and landowners 
as found in the English Act which the present Bill did not fully adopt. Mr. 
Tottenham emphasised that changes in the Constitution would not affect the question 
and promised to forward all the points of the debate while circulating the Bill. 

The motion for circulation was agreed to. 

Hindu Women’s Inheritance Bill 

Dr. Deskmukh moved for a select committee of 18 members on his Bill to amend 
the Hindu law governing Hindu women’s right to property. Sir N. N. Sircar said 
that the Government were prepared to support the Bill in so far as rights intended 
to be given to widows. Dr. Deshrnukh assured that he also would be prepared to con- 
fine the Bill to widows. 

The committee consists of members of all parties. 

The Burg a Khwaja Bill 

Mr. G. B, Narang moved consideration of the Durga Khwaja Bill as passed by 
the Council of State, Mr. Narang said that the shrine was held in high respect not only 
by Muslims all over India but many Hindus also visited it in a real spirit of devotion. 
Sir N. N. Sircar suggested that the question hour should be dispensed with to- 
morrow if the House wished to conclude discussion on the Bill. 

16 th, OCTOBER : — The House considered to-day in good humour the Bill providing 
for^better administration of the Dnrga Khawaja Sahib Muslim Shrine near Ajmer. 
Owing to a previous arrangement among the Muslim members, numerous amend- 
ments were formally moved and adopted without speeches. The Bill was finally 
passed amidst acclamation. 

The President then adjourned the Assembly sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 


Winter Session — Calcutta— ‘9th November to 4th December 1936 

NOK-AGRICULTITRMi La^NDS ASSESSMENT BiLE 

The last session of the Bengal Legislative Council in its protracted career of seven 
years commenced its sitting in the re-constructed Council Chamber, Calcutta on the 
9tli. November 1936. Maharaja Sir Mamnatha Nath Bay CJiowdhury was in the 
Chair. 

After formal business, Sir Brojendra Lai Mi&a presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Benpl Non-Agricultural Lands Assessment Bill, 1936 and moved 
that the Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill wMch was introduced in the Council on the 27th March last aimed at 
providing means of securing the proper assessment of non-agricultural lands. Under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act 1885 though settlement of fair rent was provided for in agricultural 
lands non-agricultural lands were specifically excluded from the operation of sections 
dealing with settlement of fair rent. It had been found that with the growth of towns, 
the lands originally leased as agricultural holdings had wholly or partly ceased to he 
used for agricultural purposes. In order to secure the proper revenue on such lands 
without interfering with contracts between parties which, in so far as the rent was 
concerned, could not legally extend beyond the term of the settlement made by the 
Government, it was found desirable to make clear provisions for the assessment of 
revenue on such lands and to make such assessment legally binding on the Govern- 
ment’s direct tenants either in a Government estate or in an estate held “khas” on 
account of recusancy of the proprietors. 

Mr. P. Banerjee moved that the Bill be recommitted. Similar motions for recom- 
mittal were moved by Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta and Eai Bahadur Satyendra 
Kumar Das. 

This Bill, said Mr, Banerjee in moving his amendment, had given rise to concern 
among a lai’ge number of people who, if its provisions were to be carried into effect, 
would be practically ruined. A number of public bodies all over the country had 
protested against the measure. IE passed it would have a seriously detrimental effect, 
on the industry of this country. On those lands a large number of factories had been 
raised and industrial concerns established. As a result of the assessment these in- 
digenous industries, already suffering from foreign competition and absence of protec- 
tion by the Government,^ would be forced to close their business. It was strange to 
find, the speaker pointed out, that assessment had been proposed to be made at even 
200 times the present value of the land. In 1886 when the lands were first leased 
Government expressed the intention that no profit would be made from the house- 
holders. People in that belief had settled there and now they were threatened with 
the prospect of being saddled with heavy burdens. Moreover it was preposterous to 
think that no appeal could be made against the decision of the Revenue Omcer to any 
judicial court. 

Replying Sir B, L. Milter remarked that he was not going to change a single coma 
in provisions of the Bill as they stood at present. But accepting the recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee he announced that a substantial concession would be 
given to lessees who had been for a long time using those buildings which they had 
erected for residential purposes hut no concession would be given to people who were 
letting these buildings out or using for commercial purposes. 

The amendment of Mr. P. Banerjee when put to vote was carried by 39 to 38 
votes, the result being greeted with cheers from the Opposition. 

Presidency Towns Insolvency Bill 

Earlier a BUI entitled the Presidency Towns Insolvency {Bengal Amendment) Bill 
d936 on the motion^ of Sir B. L. Mitter was referred to a Select Committee with 
instructions to submit the report as soon as possible. The House then adjourned. 
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Local Self-Government Amend. Bill 

10th. NOVEMBER : — The Council after more than three hours’ deliberation to-day 
p'assed the Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill without any modification. 
All the amendments put forward were lost. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy presented the report of the select 
committee on the Bill and moved that the Bill as reported by the select committee 
be taken into consideration. The Bill provided that the Local-Government with the con- 
sent of the district board may by notification abolish any local board. Ail powers 
and duties of the local board thus abolished will be exercised by the district board 
and all funds at the disposal of the local board will be transferred to the district fund. 
The district board in the absence of the local board will superintend the administration 
of union boards, within the area under the authority of the district board except in 
matters relating to Bafadars and Chowkidars. The life of the district boards will 
be prolonged to five years instead of 4 years as it is at present. The provision of 
the Act will come into force in such areas and on such dates as the Local Govern- 
ment may direct. 

The^ discussion of the Bill centred round the amendment put forward by Mr. P. 
Banerjee which sought ^ to limit the life of the district boards to 3 years instead of 5 
years as had been provided in the Bill. IL. P. Banerjee thought that by limiting 
the life of the district boards to three years opportunity would be given more fre- 
quently to new people for coming in which will increase the efficiency of the ad- 
ministration. Mr. N, K, Basu supporting Mr. P. Banerjee said that he did not regard 
the change from four to five years necessary. The term of office of district boards 
was 3 years ever since 1885. This was changed to 4 only at the end of 1932 and 
they had no experience _of how the prolongation had affected the working of the 
boards and their executive. The period of 5 years was too long a period to allow 
any executive body to function. Mr. P. N. Guha felt that experience had shown that 
the period of 3 years as originally provided was productive of efficient administration. 
Mr. Ahdus Samad could not see eye to eye with the mover of the amendment and 
thought the longest period gave the greatest security to the holder of the office. 

The amendrnent was lost by an overwhelming majority. After several more amend- 
ments were rejected by the House the Bill as stated was passed. The ^Council 
then adjourned. 


Local Self-Government Associations Bill 

llth. NOVEMBER : —The Council passed in quick succession two Bills, namely, 
the Berigal Local_^ Self-Government Association {Recog^iitiori) Bill and the Bengal 
Local Self-Goverhmejit {Second Amendment)* Bill. 

The Bengal Local Self-Government Associations {Recognition) Bill provides for 
the recognition by the Local Government of associations formed in Bengal with the 
sole object of promoting the interest of Local Self-Government in the province and 
to enable the local bodies to pay contribution to the funds of a recognised associa- 
tion and also to defray the travelling expenses of their representatives for attending 
a general meeting of such associations, subject to certain conditions. 

Bamrjee rnoyed an amendment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion by the 1st of April next. Mr. Banerjee in putting forward 
his motion said that the public opinion was not in favour of the Bill. The Minister 
had not moreover informed the Council what utility those associations had in public 
interest. He regarded this measure of the Government with certain misgivings. The 
amendment was lost. 

Two other amendments being rejected the House passed the measure in toto, 

Local Self Government 2nd. Amend. Bill 

Sir Bioy Prasad Smgh Roy then introduced the Bengal Local Self-Government 
(Second Amendment) Bill.^ Explaining the aims and objects of the Bill the Hon’ble 
Minister said that the main object of the Bill was to remove certain practical diffi- 
culties experienced in giving effect to the existing provisions of section 16-B of the 
Local Self-Government Act of 1885 which required that the elected and appointed 
members of a district or local_ board should make the oath of allegiance within 3 
months from the date of publication of their names in the Calcutta Gazette. But 
the selection of candidates for appointment in consultation with the local officers 
often took time and it sometimes happened that the names of the appointed mem- 
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bers could not be published within 3 months after the publication of the names of 
the elected members. As the first meeting of the newly formed board could not be 
held before the names of both the elected and appointed members were published in 
the Gazette, the former in such circumstances found no opportunity to make the 
oath within the time prescribed. In certain recent cases, the speaker went on, 
some of the civil courts had held that as the elected members had failed to make 
the oath within the time prescribed they had ceased to hold their offices and therefore 
those seats had become vacant. To remove that difficulty it was proposed to amend 
the Section 16-B on the lines of Section 57 of the Bengal Municipal Act, 1932. 

Two amendments put forward by Mr. P. Barter jee and Dr. Naresh Chandra Seri'' 
Qupta for circulating the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion were lost 
without division. The Bill, as stated, was passed. The Council then adjourned till 
the 25th November. 

Relea.se of Detenus 

25th. NOVEMBER The question of release of detenus including Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose engaged most of the attention of the Council to-day. Business for the 
day was practically confined to answering questions relating to them as well as 
discussion of a non-official resolution urging their release at the earliest possible date. 

By 49 votes to 23, the Council rejected a resolution moved by Mr. Satish Chandra 
Roy Chowdhury recommending the early release of all men and women detained 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the Suppression of Terrorists Outrages Act 
or any other measure of similar character. 

Mr. Roy Chowdhury, moving the resolution, said that the condition of these 
detenus was such as to deprave the victims both physically and morally, leading 
them at times to escape by committing suicide, in the most tragic circumstances. 

It was time for the Government to cry a halt and make a supreme effort to clear 
the atmosphere of the dust and cloud of suspicion which hung so heavily to-day 
over Bengal. He emphasised that this was their parting message to the out-going 
Government of Bengal and it was offered with the best motives and most sincere 
wishes. There would be no peace in the land until the demand was fully accepted. 

The resoludon was supported by Mr. J. N. Basu^ Liberal leader, and Mr. B. C, 
Chatterjee. Mr. Basu pointed out that the public mind had been deeply moved by the 
reports of cases of suicide occurring among detenus. Detention without trial for an 
indefinite period could not but tend to unhinge their minds. In the interests of all 
concerned, it was necessary that this great act of justice should be done without 
delay. Mr. Chatterjee said that when the Congress and its leaders and even Commu- 
nists had condemned violence, the Government should lose no time in releasing the 
detenus. 

Sir Robert Reid^ Home Member, replying on behalf of the Government, said that 
they would be taking unjustifiable risks if tliey let out all these detenus straightway. 

We have our duties to the public and to our own officers and we shall be failing 
in these duties if we agree to the proposal.” 

Sir Robert added that the Government were not unmindful of their duties to the 
detenus and were releasing them so far as it was compatible with the safety of the 
State. In view, however, of the past experience, the Government felt that they 
would not be justified in ordering a general amnesty so far as these men and women 
were concerned. 

Patni Taluks Regulation Amend. Bill 

25lh. NOVEMBER : — Sitting for two hours and a half to-day the Council discussed as 
many as five non-official bills, of which only one was passed, one circulated, and the 
rest were either withdrawn or rejected. 

The Hon’ble Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Patni Taluqs Regulation (Amendment) Bill and Raja 
Bahadur Bhupendra _ Narayan Sinha of Nashipur moved that the Bill as reported 
by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The object of the Bill was to amend the Bengal Patni Taluqs Regulation of 1819 
and make the provision that on the application of any of the parties to any suit 
relating to the sale of ^taluq’ or the disposal of purchase money of the Taluq 
sold, the Civil Court might direct that any sum held in deposit under the 4tli 
clause of section 17 of the Regulation should be invested pending the further Orders 
of the court, and thereupon the Collector should remit the said sum to the Court 
for investment. The Bill was passed without division. 
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The Tanks Preservation & Construction Bill 

The only other Bill which evoked some amount of interest was the Tanks 
Preservation and Construction Bill moved by Mr. Narendra Kumar Bam. The 
Bill aimed at the improvement of ^bandhs’ and tanks which were the principal 
sources of irrigation in West Bengal and had ^mostly gone out of use. It proposed 
to improve them through the agency of Union Boards, the cost being in the first 
instance advanced by the Collector and subseqiuently recovered from the persons 
benefited as a union rate by instalments spread over a number of years. In April, 
1935 at a conference of Union Boards in Bankura district which was presided over 
by the District Magistrate a resolution was passed asking for legislation on the 
lines indicated in the Bill. It would be necessary to amend the ’Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act in the manner indicated in the Bill to give the Union Boards power to 

carry out the works. ... . 

In moving the Bill, Mr. Narendrci Kumar Basu said that he was sure that 
people of all districts of Bengal would welcome this measure for not only in West 
and North Bengal but also in East Bengal there were many tanks which could be 
improved and used for the purpose of drinking water. There might be, the speaker 
admitted, some defects and imperfections here and there in the measure, but there 
cculd not be two opinions about the principal objects of the Bill. So far as the 
provision of the Bill was concerned he claimed the sympathy of the members of 
the House towards it. 

Major J. R. Kiridersley opposed the motion on behalf of the Government and said 
that Government had realised for some time past that some steps should be taken 
and taken early to improve the condition of these tanks for the facility of irrigation 
more particularly. When the Rural Development Act was ^ being drafted it was 
sought to include provisions in it relating to the same subject. But there were 
thousands of these tanks in Bengal and each one represented separate irrigation 
work. The application of the Development Act to such an enormous number of 
tanks would seem to be impracticable. The present Bill would commit Government 
to indefinite financial liability. It was the duty of the Government to carry out 
comprehensive schemes leaving the smaller one like the present to the proprietors 
of villages. Moreover, during the monsoon of 1935-36 even those tanks which had 
some use were dry, and a great deal of relief work was hampered. Concluding he 
requested the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. N, K. Basu accordingly withdrew his motion. 

The Fisheries Bill 

The Bengal Fisheries Bill sponsored by Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Bal which 
sought to protect the rights of bonafide fishermen, was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. 

The Bengal Cess Ameyidment Bill moved by Raja Bahadur Bhupendra Narain 
Sinha of N*^h ipu r which aimed at amending the Cess Act of 1818 was withdrawn. 
The Bengal Weights and Measures of Capacity Bill moved by Maulvi Abdul 
Hakim was rejected by the House by 46 to 17 votes. The Council then adjourned. 

Presidency Towns Insolvency Amend. |Bill 

27 th. NOVEMBER The Council passed to-day the Presidency Towns Insolvency 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill and voted supplementary grants on various heads of 
which the most important was the grant of Rs. 1,65,500 for granting advances to 
the detenus who have received industrial training. 

The principal object of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Bill was to appoint a 
salaried ofificer as Official Assignee and the cost of his office should be met from the 
fees and commission arising from the administration of insolvents’ estate. The 
judicial control of the Official Assignee would remain with the High Court and the 
administrative control of the officer and his staff would be transferred to the LocM 
Government. The appointment of the Official Assignee would be made by the 
Local Government in consultation with the High Court. 

Presenting the report of the Select Committee on the Bill the Hon’ble Sir 
Brojendra Lai Mitter moved that the Bill as reported by the Select 0}mmittee 
be taken into consideration. 

Opposing the provision that the appointment of the Official Assignee should be 
made by Local Government, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu enquired as to the reasiba ’of 
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the proposed change. The Official Assignee had to do a lot of judicial wort deciding 
on claims, on validity of control and he must obviously be an Advocate of the High 
Court. "What chance, Mr. Basu asked, had the Local Government of judging the merits 
of rival candidates for such a post. The Chief Justice was the only fit person to 
judge. To Mr. Basu the provision in the Bill was merely a crude attempt to derogate 
from the privileges and dignity of the Chief Justice. It had been said, Mr. Basu 
proceeded, that the Administrator-General and the Official Trustee were appointed by 
the Local Government and the provision had been defended on that ground but iu 
fact those officers eserised no judicial function. 

Replying, Sir Brojendra refuted the statement of Mr. Basu that the Aministrator- 
General exercised no judicial function. On the contrary he performed many functions 
of the law court. Moreover the Local Government were making such judicial appoint- 
ments like those of Judges of Small Cause Court and Presidency Magistrates. No 
question of dignity was involved therein. The decision had been reached after con- 
sultation with the High Court who had no objection in the appointment of an Official 
Assignee being made by the Local Government. It had been, in fact, included in the 
provision that the High Court would be consulted when the appointment would be 
made. 

Mr. Basu’s motion being lost the measure was passed without any modification. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead moved that a sum of Rs. 1,65,500 be granted 
under the head of ‘Moans and Advances by Provincial Governments” in 1936-S7 
for granting advances to the detenus who had been receiving industrial training. It 
was granted. The Council then adjourned till the 30th. 

Aids to Productive Industries 

30 th. NOVEMBER On the motion of Nawab Sir K. G. M, Faroqux^ Minister 
for Industries, the Council unanimously adopted to-day the Government’s proposal 
to make an agreement with the company to be established with the object of 
providing means of affording financial facilities to persons setting up or carrying 
on business (particularly of small industries) in Bengal who satisfy the company that 
they are not in a position to obtain financial facilities from any other sources. 

The Council also approved a further proposal that if the said company undertakes 
to afford such financial facilities to persons trained under the detenus’ training scheme, 
the Government might agree with the company to pay fully the amount of any 
losses of capital incurred by the company in making loans to such persons. 

Explaining the objects of the proposal, the Minister said that the company with 
whom the Government would enter into an agreement would be registered under 
the Indian Companies Act. To inspire the confidence of investing public, the 
Government decided to contribute a sum of not exceeding a lakh of rupees towards 
the running expenses of the said company and offer a guarantee to the extent of five 
lakhs for recoupment of any losses of capital that might be incurred in respect of 
advances made to approved applicants. The financing of detenus also would be made 
part of the general scheme for extension of credit facilities to deserving small 
industries. The function of the company would, be to maintain an organisation for 
the purchase of raw materials as also for the sale and marketting of finished 
products turned by these undertakings. In short, the company would have to act as 
the guide, philosopher and friend of its clients to be indirectly entrusted with 
the responsibility of furthering the industrial progress of the province. 

Non-Auricultural Lands Assessment Bill (Contd.) 

1st, DECEMBER Contrary to expectation very little serious opposition was 
offered to the Bengal^ Non-Agricultural Lands Assessment Bill, when Sir Bro]endra 
Lai Mitter presented in the Council the report of the Select Committee on the Bill. 
The attendance was unusually thin and little enthusiasm was evidenced among the 
non-official members. A large number of amendments were not moved. Those 
which were moved were mostly rejected without division and in cases where division 
was demanded the motions were defeated by an overwhelming majority. Altogether 
3 clauses were disposed of during the day. 

Moving the Bill as reported by the Select- Committee, Sir B. L. Mitter pointed out 
that the Bill did not deal with lands which were permanently settled, but only with 
temporarily settled estates. The provisions of the Bill did not apply to agricultural 
lands which were . governed by ^ the Bengal Tenancy Act. The Hon’ ble Member 
■emphasised the fact that it was in no way a taxation measure. It did not seek to 
impose fresh taxation as was apprehended in certain quarters. On the contrary the 
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Bill merely provided a macliiaery for the purpose of assessing revenue in respect of 
non- agricultural lands . 

The regulation of 1882, proceeded Sir Brojendra Lal_, provided for reassessment of 
lands which had once been assessed. But the matter in which the assessment was 
to be carried out had not been laid down. Government had got lands scattered 
all over the province and these lands were settled by Collectors of various 
districts. If no definite principles were ^ laid down for the guidance of the 
Collectors the risk was that assessment might be made on different basis. And 
it was only for the purposes of laying down a principle of uniform assessment 
that the Bill had been put forward. The Government were not going to 
interfere with the relationship existing between tenants and their sub-tenants, leaving 
them absolutely free in their mutual dealings. Government, the speaker went on, 
would assess on the same principle which a prudent owner would adopt in respect 
of his land, that is, they would only charge moderate rents which would not be 
oppressive to the tenants. Government were prepared to make certain generous 
concessions where they were called for. The Bill had provided concessions to be 
made to good house-holders and in cases where lands had been leased to 
persons for residential purposes. Concluding, Sir B. L. Mitter said that even on the 
previous occasion when the Bill was under discussion he was going to announce 
these concessions to the Souse, but as the election fever was at that time high the 
members of the Council were not in a mood to listen to him. 

The agenda contained a motion to be moved by Sir B. L. Mitter which sought to 
exclude land in the Wari Government Estate in the District of Dacca from the scope 
of the measure but the motion was not eventually moved. 

2nd. DECEMBER : — Resuming the consideration of the Bill to-day the Council dealt 
with as many as twenty-seven amendments tabled in the agenda passing six of its 
clauses which were mainly of technical character. 

Discussion was desultory and confined to the movers of amendmeuts and the 
Member in charge of the Bill or his secretary. Only on one occasion poll was 
demanded which related to the motion of Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das seeking 
to exclude the provision that in estimating a fair and equitable rent the Revenue 
officer should take into consideration the market value of the land to be assessed 
existing at the time when the order for survey was made. The motion was rejected 
by 52 to 25 votes. 

Certain important modifications were made in a few of the clauses. It was 
recommended by the Select Committee that while estimating a fair and equitable rent 
the Revenue officer should, among other things,, take into consideration the rent 
which would be payable if the rate were fixed at not more than two per cent of 
the market value. By a motion of Sir B. L. Mitter four per cent was substituted 
for two per cent, 

Babu Premkari Barma's motion for providing that rent settled thus by the 
Revenue officer should not be enhanced during a period of not less than thirty years 
was accepted by the Government. 

Mr. P. Banerjee sought to include by a motion the provision that in considering 
the rents generally paid by the tenants in the vicinity such rents as were fixed 
under abnormal circumstances should be left out of consideration. But as Sir 
Brojendra Lai pointed out that the safeguard proposed had already been provided in 
a previous section against assessment being made on the basis of rent fixed under ab- 
normal circumstances, Mr. Banerjee withdrew his motion. The council then adjourned. 

3t<3. DECEMBER : — Almost all the amendments put forward by non-official mem- 
bers were rejected. Only a few which proposed only minor changes were ^accepted 
by the Government. The House then passed the Bill. 

Demands uneee Geneexl Administextion 

The Bill having been passed, the House took up the consideration of supplementary 
d.emands for grant by the Government. The Hon’ble Sir Robert Reid mo that a 
sum of Rupees 2,00,000 be granted under the head General Administration in 1936-37 
in connection with the establishment of the Debt Conciliation Board in various districts 

of this province. ^ ^ />( -t- 

"With a view to raising a discussion on the method of formation of Debt Concilia- 
tion Boards and the wishes of the people in this respect, Moulvi M<i, Sadequa moved 
a cut motion. Mr. Sadeque complained that the creditors were appointed as members 

16 
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of the boards, and there being very few representatives of debtors on the boards the 
purpose for which the boards were set up would be frustrated. 

The Hon’ble Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin suggested that if there were any cause of 
complaint witn regard to the Debt Conciliation Boards, the complaint should forthwith 
be made to the Executive officers like the S. D. 0. or the Magistrates. So long as 
the system of nomination of members would prevail there would be such complaints. 
He pleaded that the Boards should first be given a fair trial. The cut motion was rejected. 

Demands under Co-operative Credit 

The Hon’ble Nawah Sir Mohiudin B aroqui then moved that a sum of Rs. 
1,70,000 be granted for expenditure under the minor head ‘^Co-operative Credit.” In 
the Co-operative Credit movement, said Sir Mohiuddin in putting forward the demand, 
the Provincial Bank occupied a pivotal position. The bank had received a severe 
setback in 1930 as a result of the collapse of the jute sale movement, which inflicted 
a loss of about Ks. 22 lakhs on the bank. To meet the situation Government came 
to the assistance of the bank by a guarantee of cash credit of 30 lakhs. In demanding 
the present grant the Government had two objects in view. The first object was to 
put the bank in the way of liq_uidating the Rs. 22 lakhs and the second object was at 
the same time to put the bank as regards its revenue income in a position similar to 
that which it would have occupied if it had now at its command substantial realised 
reserve, the income on which it could use in reducing rates of interest charged to 
its debtors. 

The method which Government would recommend was the subvention of Rs. 2 
lakhs annually for a period of 12 years. Government considered that a substantial 
reduction in the rates charged from actual borrower was essential if the co-operative 
movement was to re-establish on a firm footing. So long as the Provincial Bank was 
unable to reduce its rates it would be retarding the grant to the cultivators of con- 
cessions which would bring his interest^rates down from their present high figure. The 
yearly subvention, continued the speaker, of Rs. 2 lakhs for 12 years would allow for 
employment of as much as Rs. 50,000 annually in the furtherance of the policy of 
bringing down interest charges. This step, Nawab Faroqui expected, would tend to a 
great extent to ease the economic position of the members of the village co-operative 
societies, make their investments mobile and revitalise the entire co-operative move- 
ment. Out of the subsidy for this year, concluded the speaker, Rs. 30,000 would he 
found by re-appropriation from savings under the grant made by the Council in 
connection with the expansion of departmental staff. The supplementary grant asked 
for is to supply the balauce of Rs. 1,70,000. 

Mr. W, C. Wordsworth and Mr. J. N. Basu congratulated the Hon’ble Minister on 
the proposed scheme. The demand was voted by the House and the House adjourned. 

Ag-rioultural Institute 

4th. DECEMBER — The only business which the Council was called upon to do on 
this day was a demand for a token grant of rupee one moved by Naioab Sir 
Mohiuddin Faroqui for expenditure ou the construction with the scheme for the 
establishment of an Agricultural Institute at Daulatpur in the district of Khulna. The 
object of the scheme is to find a partial solution to the problem of middle class un- 
employment and providing means for the development of the countryside. The scheme 
aims at affecting a closer touch between educational institutions and the practical side 
of rural life and enabling the trained men* to start agricultural enterprises of their 
own either individually or co-operativly or to find employment in private zamindary 
estates. The Institute will import higher education in agriculture. The course of the 
studio will be two years. Admission will he open to students who have completed the 
science coarse for the I. Sc. examination. It is proposed to provide for the training 
of 50^ students per annum. The course of training will include both; theoretical and 
practical agriculture. Special attention will also be given to marketing particularly co- 
operative marketing. The estimates of the scheme wild involve a capital expenditure 
of Rs. 200,000 and recurring expenditure Rs, 28,000. The demand was passed. 

Farewell Speeches 

Speeches expressive of felicitations aad bidding farewell, as usual, on such occasions 
were made by the members of the Council, the Leader of the House, of course, taking 
the lead. In their estimate of the services which the Bengal Parliament had, during 
this unusually long period, rendered to this province, the speakers differed widely. 
Efforts were no doubt made to avoid introduction of controversial topics but there 
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was, on occasions, a rift in the lute. The Council, in the estimate of its President, 
had been daring these years a nursery of constitutionalism, discipline and patriotism. 

Dr. N. G. Sen Oupta^ who spoke on behalf of the Opposition, however, indulged 
in some plain-speaking. It was his opinion that during these long years they had 
ploughed in the sands reaping a permanent harvest of futility. The achievements of 
the Council according to him was very meagre. 

Mr. Jl N. Basil, like a good moderate, struck a middle course. He would not desire 
to refer to the work which this legislature had done, but nevertheless he would al- 
ways hope for the best and pray that his countrymen might be worthy of better times. 

A cautious Englishman, Mr. Eric Stiid^ declined to form at the very moment a 
full estimate of the work which had been done by the Council. But, he was sure, 
that it had been laying one of the foundation stones of the biggest constitutional ex- 
periment in this province. 

Governor’s Pairwell Speech 

At half past twelve when the business was over the Council was adjourned. His 
Excellency Sir John Anderson then addressed the members of the House. After thank- 
ing them for their co-operation in the difficult times during his term of office, 
His Excellency said : — 

‘Tou have been assailed for your support of the Executive in enacting measures 
to deal effectively with organised disorder and terrorism. But you may have the 
consolation of knowing that thereby you have helped to surmount the greatest 
obstacle to the political progress in Bengal. In the permanence of this legislation, 
Bengal has a guarantee for the future that she never enjoyed in the past. Let us 
be under no illusion about this. It is only because the gangster and the gun-man 
have been brought under control that Bengal is now in a position to march in step 
with other Provinces of India on the path to Responsible Government. There can 
be no such things as free elections or a democratic government in a country that 
tolerates the rule of the political gangster and if men believe in free institutions they 
need not be ashamed of having the courage to defend them.” 

Reviewing the achievements of the Bengal Council during the last 16 years since 
the introduction of the Montford Reforms, His Excellency paid a handsome tribute 
to the part played by Deshabandhu C. R. Das in the Council. His Excellency said : 
‘Tor the rnost part, the composition and complexion of this Provincial Legislature 
were conditioned by political developments transcending the scope of purely provin- 
cial affairs and the death of late C. R. Das removed from the field of the Provincial 
Politics a strong personality who, whatever may be said of his previous negative 
attitude, had begun to conceive the idea of not merely of a constructive as opposed 
to destructive opposition but even an active co-operation.” 

The Council was then prorogued by order of His Excellency. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

Autumn Session — Poona — 7th. September to 7th. October 1936 

Match Factory Strike 

The first day of the autamu session of the Bombay Legislative Council met at 
Poona on 7th. September 1936. After formal business Mr. Bakhale permission 

of the House for an adjournment motion to consider the question of the unsa- 
tisfactory attitude of the Resident Magistrate at Kalyan towards workers on strike in 
the match factory at Ambernath. 

The Home Memher opposed it on the ground that the matter might come up 
before law courts and it was not desirable for the House to discuss the motion of 
adjournment. Leave was refused for the motion. 

Br. Municipalities Amend. Act 

The House then passed the second and third readings of the Bombay District Munici- 
palities Amendment Act to make it legally possible for municipalities to recover 
arrears and then adjourned. 

Faahne Relief in Bombay 

8th, SEPTEMBER An adjournment motion to discuss the “unsatisfactory and 
inadequate measures” taken by the Government for relief of famine conditions^ in 
parts of the presidency was carried without division in the Council. ^The motion 
was brought forward by Mr. Patel and was supported by the Non-Brahmin group. 

Mr. Cooper^ Revenue Member, opposing said that the motion was premature. 
Referring to the Government communique issued on the subject he pointed out that 
the Government had taken necessary steps to relieve drought. They were watching 
the situation and every possible relief would be given in ^time. 

Other speakers criticised the “wait and see policy” of the Government and 
declared that relief should be timely and immediate. They urged that the Govern- 
ment should open relief centres, cattle camps etc. The Government had allotted two 
lakhs of rupees which was not enough to meet fully the situation, for which at 
least fifty lakhs of rupees would be necessary. 

Closure was applied and the motion was "put to vote and carried amidst applause, 
the Government not challenging a division. The Council then adjourned. 

Official Bills 

9th. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. Cooper^ Finance Member, read out telegrams stating that 
heavy rains had fallen in Gujrat and good rain in Ahmedanagar District. The news 
was greeted with applause. 

The Council then continued consideration of official Bills. After discussion consider- 
ation of the Bill to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act was postponed till the next 
week by 39 votes to 15. 

Paesi Trusts Registration Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER : — After some discussions turning down several amendments, 
the House passed the second reading of the Parsi Trusts Registration Bill moved by 
Dr, Gilder. The House then adjourned. 

Debt Conciliation Boards Bill 

15th. SEPTEMBER : — The Council referred to a select committee the Debt Con- 
ciliation Boards Bill moved by Mr. V. N. PatiL 

Although there were differences of details, all sections of the House agreed to 
the principle for making provision for relief of the agriculturists. 

Khan Bahadur Cooper, Revenue and Finance Member, said that the Government 
accepted the principle suggested with reference to the Select Committee. 

Earlier, the House passed the third reading of the of the QildePs Parsi Trusts Bill-i 

The Electoral Roll — Adj. Motion 

16th._ SEPTEMBER . — The Council rejected by 19 votes to 39, Dr, B. G. VaTs 
(University) adjournment motion to discuss the Government’s alleged narrow inter- 
pretation of the rules which disenfranchised many persons in the University consti- 
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tuency. Dr. Vad declared that the Government^ was not fair to the University cons- 
tituenoy in which many graduates were penalised and he urged the Government to 
interpret the rules in spirit and not in letter. 

Mr. B. D, Cooper, Finance Member, opposed the motion on the ground that to ask 
the Government to make alterations now was out of the question. The Government 
could not go counter to the order- in-Council 

Mr. Garrett, Chief Secretary to the Government, pointed out that alterations in 
the electoral list were not possible now except .by the revising authority. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost. 

The House then resumed discussion on Mr. Bakhale's Bill seeking modification of 
the Government’s powers over co-operative societies, w^hich was not finished when 
the House adjourned. 

Govt. & Co-opeeative Societies 


17th. SEPTEMBER : — An adjournment motion to criticiso the Government’s action 
in intervening in the work of the Karnatak Co-operative Central Bank at Dharwar 
by appointing a new board was turned down by the Council to-day, when the House 
refused leave to Mr. R. B. Soman (Congress) to move an adjournment motion to 
discuss the matter. 

The 15 supporters of the adjournment included Mr. T. S. Kennedy (European 
group) who opiucd that a useful convention might be established that before taking 
such action, the Government might invite public opinion. 

The House later rejected by 44 votes to 16, Mr. Bakhale^s motion, seeking modifi- 
cation of the Government’s powers over co-operative societies. 

Discussion was not finished over Rao Saheb Kzdkarni' s motion on a similar subject 
when the House adjourned. 


Opium Control Bill 

18th. SEPTEMBER Some brisk work was done by the Council to-day, which 

bills, passing two through the three reading stages, 
i ^ 1 practice ?of opium smoking and suppress dens in the Bombay 

City, introduced by Dewan Bahadur Kamhli, passed the first reading. 

Ltjn.acy Act Amend. Bill 

House earlier passed the Indian Lunacy Act Amendment Bill in its application 
franchise SifiTation in'th?Sy.^ Municipal Act Amendment Bill, lowering the 

The Tobacco Bill 

After some discussion, the House threw out by 27 votes to 13 Rao Saheb 


The Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 
of of the^^Bombay'^ Local Skds* Act®’ r 

pre|nsv| |^|nZlf4e6tifg of’ 

DiscuTsion%af nof finls^Z^n ?osT®‘“® franchise for local bodies. 

four amendmUte^thpf^n'ii^Mf three days and reieoting to-day 
widenine the franchke Government’s amendment with, a view to 

IrSL and bringing the same into line with the new Assembly 

to fe" white m' adult franchise was rejected by 27 votes 

ciatL was by 17 vot?o 4 P® Thf t 

and passed the second reading of the°sm9 bIh and thSTd£rnId. 

The^lm lfs”Sd^fy''^omBrTmiM o®n *°-^ay. 

would increase the number of vnfPTc widening of the franchise 

tate against scheduled classes belonging to the advanced community and mili- 
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Opium Control Bill (Contd,) 

After discussion, the House passed the Local Boards Act Amend. Bill and took up 
the second reading of the Bill to control opium smoking in Bombay City, Discussion 
had not finished when the House adjourned. 

24th. SEPTEMBER The Bill to control opium smoking in Bombay City passed 
the second and third readings to-day in the Council, which discussed the same for 
nearly a week. 

Prevention to Animal Cruelty Bill 

The House also passed the Bill the object of which was to prevent unnecessary 
cruelty to animals. The Bill empowered police to order detention of animals in a 
dispensary or suitable place till produced in court. 

Supplementary Demands 

26th. SEPTEMBER : — To-day’s sitting of the Council was taken up with the 
supplementary demands. The House voted three grants in connection with medical 
relief in the Presidency, the most important being the grant for the prevention of 
plague. For the systematic destruction of rats through local agencies in the plague- 
infected districts, the House agreed to grant Rs. 11,250 for a medical officer, staff, etc. 

Demands of Es. 4,350 for the reconstruction of the Thana Hospital, Rs. 1,872 
to meet the extra cost of ward boys, ayahs and the purchase of the necessary drugs 
for the special department and treatment of venereal diseases in the J. J. Hospital. 
Bombay, were also granted. 

28th. SEPTEMBER : — In the Council to-day, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Bakhale^ Sir Alimahomed Khan Delhavi said that the creeds professed by ^ parties 
in the Belgaiim District Board had no influence on the nomination of commissioner 
by the Government. 

The discussion on the grant of Rs. 3,625 for the appointment of epidemic medical 
officers was then resumed. It was proposed to have a permanent staff under the 
Public Health Department in those districts wffiere epidemics occurred year after year. 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif said that his district contained places where they had 
plague all the year round and often cholera. The provision of one medical man 
therefore would not he sufficient for his area. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government thought that the Government could carry 
out tlae scheme more efficiently than local boards though he hoped the time was not 
far distant when such duties would have to devolve on these bodies. The grant was passed. 

The next demand for Rs. 975 to provide sudsidies from December to private 
medical practitioners in selected rural areas was also passed. Each of such rnedical 
men will be in charge of three or four villages which he will be expected to visit on 
specified days of the week. 

Mr. Soman appealed for support for Indian systems of medicine. Wv. Boyle 
inquired if the Government would have any control over these men. The Minister 
replying, said that the general idea was to bring properly qualified men from cities 
to rural areas. They would be paid Rs. 50 a month and would be allowed private 
practice. 

No one, least of all the Government, was against the Indian systems of medicine 
hut they required properly qualified men and it was difficult to select the right men 
from a group that also included sadhus and quacks. He hoped that later the Govern- 
ment would establish colleges for proper training of men in these systems. 

The House agreed to a demand for Es. 5,350 for the establishment for two 
additional High Court Judges. 

_ Mr. Kulkarni complained that out of 365 days more than ICO were spent by the 
High Court in holidays. He wanted Saturdays to be made full working days and the 
administrative work to be given to some capable man. Mr. G. N, Patel thought that 
the remedy lay in establishing more civil courts in Bombay. He considered that 
High Court judges had plenty of work and needed all their holidays including 
Saturdays. The Home Member^ replying, said that about three or four years ago 
the Government had come to the conclusion that city courts were not necessary and 
the idea was now dead. The House at this stage adjourned till the 30th, 

30th. SEPTEMBER The roads policy of the Bombay Government was explained 
in the Council to-day, when a demand for Rs. 1,60,000 was made for modernising 
certain roads in Poona. 
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Members wanted to know tbie Oovernmect’s policy regarding tlie road fund of 
Es. 40 lakhs. 

Sir All Mahomed Khan Dehlavi, speaking at length, pointed out the Government 
of India’s attitude towards the question and said that before the Government of 
India could allot grants, provinces must adopt a policy which tended to bring more 
revenue to railways. He hoped to bring round the Government of India to the 
needs of the Province. 

Another important supplementary grant voted to-day was a demand for Rs. 5, OCX) 
made by Sir Kobert Bell for the supply of wireless equipment to the police of Bombay 
City. The Government proposed to start the experiment of using wireless, as it had 
been found that the telephone and motor transport break down sometime during 
communal riots and widespread industrial disturbances. 

Isl. OCTOBER :-~After some discussion, the Council voted to-day Khan Bahadur 
Cooper's demand for grant of Rs. 10 lakhs for agricultural relief. Of the amount, 
Rs. 7 and a half lakhs were to cover the anticipated requirements of tagai advances 
for Deccan, Gujerat and Karnatak agriculturists and Rs. 2 and a half lakhs as loan 
to the Thakor of Amod on security of taliikdari lands to defray the debt incurred 
by his predecessors. 

Sir Robert Bell moved for a demand of Rs. 2 lakhs for construction of roads and 
drains in the Back Bay Reclamation area, which was granted. 

Famne Relief Fund Bill 

2nd. OCTOBER : — The bill to provide for the establishment and maintenance of a 
Famine Relief Fund in the presidency passed three readings in the Council to-day. 

The Binance Member dwelt on the necessity for the fund, as the present one 
would cease to exist after the new India Act, and the money would merge with 
general finances. 

The Finance Member said that the minimum balance of the Fund would be Rs. 63 
lakhs, ^as recommended by the Public Accounts Committee. A suggestion to increase 
the minimum balance to Rs. 75 lakhs was negatived. 

"Weights and Measures Amend. Bill 

4 

3rd. OCTOBER A Bill amending the A^^eights and Measures Act passed all 
the three readings to-day in the Council without much discussion. This Bill which 
was the last Government Bill during the dyarchy wasMntroduced by Sir M. K. Dthlavi 
the object of which was to authorise certain local bodies to stamp weights and measures 
and levy fees. 

The House then considered, on the motion of the Finance Mejnber, the Finance 
Committee’s report. Discussion was not finished when the House adjourned to meet 
on the 5th. 

Public Accounts Committee Report 

5th OCTOBER : — The Council discussed the Public Accounts Committee’s report 
for 1934-35 and rejected Rao Sahib KulkarnVs amendment that the House should not 
approve the Government’s appropriation account 

Mr. Kulkarni^ criticising the Government on its debt position, said that it left the 
Presidency in a bad way. He accused the Government of over-budgeting though 
retrenchment was the avowed policy, resulting in some departments being starved. 

Sir Robert Bell^ Home Member, said that if members worked to within 10 per 
cent of their own domestic budgets as the Bombay Government had done, they would 
have reason to congratulate themselves. 

Khau Bahadur D. B. Cooper^ Finance Member, said that over-budgeting was due 
partly to the fact that land revenue ^was ^ not capable of expansion. Excise revenue 
was showing a downward trend and in spite of all the Government’s efforts, expen- 
diture was rising. 

District Municipal Act Amend. Bell 

6th. OCTOBER The Council rejected to-day Rao Bahadur Parulekars Bill to 
amend the Bombay District Municipal Act to provide a scheme of joint octroi collec- 
tion. Sir A. M. jK. Dehlavi^ opposing, pointed out that the matter might be left to 
the new Government. The House then adjourned till the next day, the 7th. October, 
when after some formal business the Council was prorogued by order of Ms Excellenoy 
the Governor. 



The U. P. Legislative Council 


Winter Session — Lucknow— 3rd. November to 4th. December 1936 

Enquiry into Working of Sugarca.ne Eules 


The last session of the TJ. P. Legislative Council befoie its impending dissolution 
commenced at Lucknow on the 3rd. November 1936 with a thin non-oflScial 

attendance. . 

The major part of the day was devoted to the discussion of the resolution moved 

by Babu Ra?n Bahadur Salcsena urging the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the working of sugarcane rules in general and the prices of sugarcane fixed by 
Government in particular. 

The mover in an able and well-reasoned speech emphasized that the existing 
rules were too harsh so far as the factory owners were concerned, while the cane- 
growers did not secure adeq,uate return for their crop on account of the prices fixed 
by Government. 

As the resolution related to one of the major industries of the province it 
naturally evoked a lengthy debate and almost all the members who spoke supported 
it. The Minister for Education, speaking on behalf of Government, admitted that 
the rules were not perfect and Government had only given effect to the unanimous 
conclusions arrived at between cane-growers and sugar manufacturers at the confe- 
rences convened in the last three years. As the rules for the current sugar season 
had already been issued, he thought that encquiry by a committee at this time would 
serve no useful purpose. The resolution was carried 7iem con. 


EETvnssiONS IN Revenue and Rent 

The second resolution urged the relaxation of rules governing remission in revenue 
and rent owing to the recent floods and excessive rams. 

Sir Joseph Clay, Finance Member, made a sympathetic speech in reply, pointing 
out that the final orders of the Government would be passed in a month after the 
receipt of full reports from all the districts which had suffered in the recent floods. 
He gave figures of the amounts already granted by Government for the relief of the 
distressed people in . various divisions and added that a full statement would be 
published in reply to the question that had been tabled by the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, Mr. Chintamani. 

All sections of the House felt assured that the Government realized the vast 
magnitude of the recent flood disaster and the_ enormous losses suffered by the 
people. The resolution was accepted by the Finance Member and the Council 
adjourned. 

New' Avenues of CJnemploy^tent 

The Secretary to the Industries Department next placed before the Council a statement 
showing the action taken by Government on the report of the United Provinces 
Unemployment Committee. The statement covers the stage reached by each of the 
schemes undertaken up to the end of October, 1936. 

Sixteen students were selected for practical training in agriculture but only 13 
have actually joined farms. Seven others will be selected by the Director of Agri- 
culture from among applicants and students of the Agricultural College. 

The scheme for instruction in estate management has been held up owing to the 
fact that no changes in the Cawnpore Agricultural College curriculum can be made 
without the approval of Agra University. The question of fitting in such instruction 
with ordinary tutorial work is under examination. 

Three students for a two-year course for a dairying diploma have been selected 
and are under training at the Agricultural Institute in Nainital and the selection for 
a six-month course in organized supply of milk and milk products will be made before 
that course is due to begin. 

The syllabus for training in organized supply of eggs, poultry, etc., has been 
drawn up and the selection of suitable candidates desirous of undergoing training is 
expected to be completed soon. 
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Students have been selected for deputation for veterinary training. Six centres of 
agricultural improvement in canal areas have been set up and work has been started. 

As regards medical relief a district health scheme has been extended to four 
districts and three travelling dispensaries have been revived. Some of the rural 
dispensaries to receive grants have been selected.. ^ An additional grant has been 
placed at the disposal of the Board of Indian Medicine and applications have been 
invited from promising medical graduates and licentiates willing to settle down to 
medical practice in rural areas. 

Under heads not involving additional expenditure a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has been set up and the secretary has started preli- 
minary work in connexion with educational reorganisation. The Government have 
issued orders asking the Director of Public Instruction to set up advisory committees 
charged with duties of advising students as to careers and of endeavouring to find 
employment for former students of the institution. The question of reform of legal 
education is under examination in consultation with universities. 

NoN-omcixL Resolutions 

4th. NOVEMBER The Council disposed of three non-official resolutions to-day. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh moved the suspension of enforced enhance- 
ment in rates of irrigation in the area served by the Sarda Canal. The Finance Mem- 
ber opposed the resolution as also an amendment which desired to suspend enhance- 
ment for two years. The amendment was carried without a division. 

Khan Bahadur Nisarullah's resolution for the allotment of four days for discus- 
sion of the Hidayat Moslem Waqf Bill was agreed upon, 

A resolution notified by Mr. C.-U. Chintamani to establish 'advisory councils in 
districts to assist collectors as proposed by the decentralization commission and as re- 
commended by the United Provinces Legislative Council in 1922, was moved by Rao 
Krishnapal Singh and though opposed by Government it was passed without a 
division. 


OfpicijlL Bills 

5th. NOVEMBER : — The Council passed the U. P. Cotton Pest Control Bill, as re- 
ported^ by the select committee, the U. P. Famine Relief Fund Bill, and the Bill 
amending rules made under the U. P. Encumbered Estates Act, 1934. 

Three amendments moved to the Famine Relief Fund Bill were rejected. Rao 
Krishnapal Singh moved an amendment to the effect that the balance out of the 
fund not used by Government be invested in the provincial Land Mortgage Bank, to 
be available to agriculturists. He wanted the Finance Member not to bind the hands 
of the next Government, 

The Finance Member^ opposing, said that under the rule made by the Secretary 
of State the Government were precluded from investing money except in securities 
with the Government of India. 

Mr. Brijendra Prasad moved an amendment that if there should be a slump in 
prices, help would be given from this fund. 

Rai Rajeshicari Prasad proposed an amendment to this amendment — that help 
should be given if there is a slump in the prices of agricultural products. As already 
stated, all the amendments were lost. 

The House next passed the U. F. Regulation of Sales {Amendment) Bill, 

SuPPLEilENTAET GeAJTTS 

After lunch, the Finance Member presented the demand for supplementary grants 
under the head “Interest on Debt” in the financial year 1936-37. Rai Govind Chandra 
objected to the payment of Rs. 1,200 to the Reserve Bank as commission for manage- 
ment of loans. On a division, only seven voted for the objection while the entire 
Government block opposed.? 

The House voted demands for excess grants relating to the financial year 1934-35 
and supplementary grants under heads Public Health, Interest on Debt and Land 
Revenue for the fiuaneial year 1936-37. The Council then adjourned. 

U. P. Undeeoround Watees Bill 

6th. NOVEMBER Contrary to expectation the remaining official business was 
not finished in to-day's Council and consequently the non-official resolutions ooiilfi 
no€ be discussed. 

17 
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Id asking for leave of the House to withdraw the United Provinces Underground 
Waters Bill introduced in the Council on June 29, 1936 and circulated for the pur- 
pose of eliciting opinion thereon, Sir Joseph Clay^ Finance Member, spoke with un- 
usual animation and warmth in justification of this measure and sought to throw res- 
ponsibility on the Council for any eventualities that might occur in future in respect 
of underground water supply. He characterised as extremely unfair the 'criticisms 
that this bill was an attempt to establish Governinent monopoly of underground waters 
and that it was an unjustifiable interference with the liberty of the subject and the 
constitutional rights of the zamindars. 

Uonfiseation without compensation’ was the apt description of the bill given by 
the leader of the Opposition, Mr. Chintamani^ at the time the Bill was first intro- 
duced at Nainital and to-day he recalled his criticism that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
would be foremost to be grateful to Government for proposing to give legislative 
effect to the confiscatory principle underlying the bill. He congratulated the Finance 
Member personally on the animation and warmth of his speech and as a Member of 
the Government on the belated wisdom that had dawned upon them. 

U. P. Sta-te Tubewells Bill 

After this bill was allowed to be withdrawn, the Finance Member introduced the 
United Provinces State Tubewells Bill which was referred to a select committee on 
the motion of Mr. Chintamani. The bill only sought to apply certain provisions of the 
Northern India Canal and Drainage Act of 1873 to the administration of state tube- 
wells and was of a very non-contentious nature. It was, therefore, expected that the 
select committee will not take more than an hour or two and the committee was 
asked to report by Monday so that the bill might be passed into law during this 
session. 

Preparation of Supplementary Estimates Volume 

There was something like a storm in the tea cup owing to the mistake of the 
Finance department in the preparation of the volume of supplementary estimates. 

The House having passed a resolution in June last recommending to the Govern- 
ment not to spend the allotment (voted in the budget session) of Es. 10,000 for ren- 
dering financial assistance for the education of Indian Christians ‘whose origin among 
the depressed classes’, it looked strange, that the Education Minister’s token demand 
of ten rupees to enable the sum already voted to be spent was again printed both 
under the very heading which raised a storm of protest both in March and June. 

A point of order was raised by Shaikh Hahibullah that the House could not re- 
discuss a resolution raising substantially the same question within six months. The 
Education Minister explained that he had fully carried out the wishes of the House 
in this matter and it was the mistake of the Finance department that the same 
heading was repeated in the memorandum of the supplementary estimates. 

The point of order was ruled out as the Minister agreed to delete the objectionable 
words ‘whose origin is among the depressed classes’. 

Shaikh Hahibullah then moved for omission of the token demand but the House 
rejected his motion as the Education Minister had fully met the objection raised in 
June last. The discussion of the supplementary estimates had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. 


The Governor’s Speech 

7tb. NOVEMBER *. — The achievements of the present constitution with its defects 
and compromises during the last 15 years were enumerated by his Excellency Sir 
Harry Raig addressing the council for the last time this morning. 

The most striking advance achieved, His Excellency said, had been perhaps in the 
sphere of education which had absorbed the greater part of the increased resources 
which the province had obtained under the present Constitution. 

Referring to agriculture, the Governor said that the Department had passed beyond 
the stage of mere research and investigation to that of demonstration and propaganda 
and the results of research were being brought home to the cultivator in the nelds. 

The progress of irrigation during the period had been one of the most rem'arkable 
features in the life of the province. 

His Excellency said that in no comparable period of the past had so much been 
done to promote the stability of rural economic structure and expressed the belief 
that the policy of the rural development movement was like laying the foundation tot 
a new life in the villages and a great advance in the happiness, intelligence aiid 
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prosperity. Tlie policy of tlie G-overnment had been to increase the stability of tenure of 
a tenant, to ensure that he was protected over reasonable periods from enhancement 
of rent. Throughout the duration of the Constitution the Government had devoted a 
great deal of attention to the endeavour to expand industrial activity and to establish 
new industries in the province. 

Referring to the new Constitution, the Governor said that there could be no ques- 
tion of the elections being a struggle between the Government and the peo]^. 
Contest between parties reflect the main tendencies existing in the province. ‘We 
presume,” His Excellency said, “that any party which goes ^ to the electorate with 
promises of what it will do, intends, if returned with a majority, to try to carry out 
those promises through the Constitution, that is, by forming a Government and work- 
ing it in a constitutional way. 

‘‘It is sometimes cast up against those who are participating in these elections, 
that they are seeking office. There is nothing discreditable in this. On the contrary ^ 
it would be those who might seek to use the majority not for the_ purpose of 
forming a Government and taking office, but for the purpose of promoting unconsti- 
tutional activity who would have to answer at the bar of public opinion.” 

Dealing with the financial position, the Finance Member said : — 

paid back an additional lakh towards our debt to the Provincial Loans Fund 
and we spent Rs. 2 lakhs on rural development out of the grant received from the 
Government of India. 

“On the other hand, we advanced to local bodies and other borrowers Rs. 3 lakhs 
less than we expected. 

“The payment of commuted value of pensions cost us Rs. 3 lakhs less than our 
estimate, and we spent Rs. 2 lakhs less than we had intended from the Central Road 
Development account, whilst other heads show a saving of Rs, 1 lakh. Taking all 
these items together, we obtain a net reduction in our disbursements of Rs. 2 lakhs”. 

The Hida.tat Muslim Waqf Bill 

9th. NOVEMBER : — Speaking to-day on the "Waqf Bill introduced by Mr. Ifa/iz 
Muhammad '•Ibrahim^ Sir J, P. Srivastava^ Education Minister, informed the 
House that hitherto the Select Committee was proceeding on the assumption based 
on the Iqbal Ahmed Committee report that the total income of Waqfs proposed to be 
included within the scope of the Bill was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 40,00,000. 

Supervising machinery to he set up uuder the let, he said,^ would cost about 
Rs. 1,00,000 annually. From the figures supplied by the district magistrate it appeared 
that the total income of both Shia and Sunni Waqfs did not exceed Rs. 3,59,000 and 
on the basis of contributions fixed by the select committee only a sum of Rs. 17,500 
would be at the disposal of the central boards for administrative purposes, which 
sum the Minister thought was totally inadequate. 

Other Moslem members pressed for the passage of the Bill. Nawahmda Liaqat 
AH Khan pointed out that under Clause lY of the Bill surveyors would have to be 
appointed to find out the income of Waqfs. He suggested that the Government 
should not at this stage have opposed the passage of the Bilk If surveyors found 
enough money not forthcoming for their administration the proposed machinery would 
not come into existence. 

The Minister suggested postponement till the next day with a view to giving the 
Government time to consider the proposal. To this the House agreed. Other uon-omoial 
Bills were either rejected or not moved. 

The Madhe-e-Sahaba Agitation 

lOlh. NOVEMBER : — A tense atmosphere prevailed to-day when numerous ques- 
tions were addressed to Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Home Member, by the Muslim 
members concerning the orders which were promulgated by the deputy commissioner of 
Lucknow under sec. 144, Cr. P. C. on every Friday in connection with the madh-e- 
sahaba agitation among the Sunnis. 

Failing to get redress of their?grievances against the local magistracy, a notice of his 
intention to move the adjournment of the House was immediately handed over to 
the President by Nazvabazada Mohd. Liaquat Alt Khan, The issue raised by the 
motion was the refusal of the Government to stop the local authorities at Lucknow 
from interfering in the public recitation of madh-e-sahaha which was a legitimate 
religious right of the Muslims. Objection to the discussion of the motion was raised 
by the Finance Member on the ground that it was not an urgent matter and &e 
Home Member on the ground that it might accentuate the ill feeling already esifeg 
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botweea the Sunnis and Shias of Lucknow'. The Home Member further stated that 
a deputation of Muslims was going to wait on his Excellency the Governor on Nov, 
14 and appealed to the good sense of the members to await the result. 

Nawabzada Liaqiiat Ali Khan pointed out that arrests were being made on every 
Friday under sec. 144 and the Muslim feeling was greatly agitated over the matter 
whereupon the President considered that there was great force in the contention thai 
it was a matter of continuing grievance and held that the motion was in order. 

Exactly at 2-30 the discussion commenced and the motion for adjournment was 
unanimously carried shortly before 4-30. The Home Member did not challenge a 
division. The Council then adjouimed till the first of December. 

The Hidatat Muslim Waqf Bill (Contd.) 

Ist. DECEMBER : — A bombshell was thrown upon the Council to-day by Sir 
Jwala Prasad Srivastava^ Minister for Education, by his statement explaining the 
attitude of the Government towards the Hidayat Muslina "Wagf Bill in which Muslim 
members were vitally interested with a view to secure better government and admi- 
nistration of certain '^classes of Muslim Waqfs. 

_ The order paper contained a number of amendments against the name of the hon. 
Minister to be moved on behalf of the Government, the most important of which re- 
lated to the appointment of commissioners of Waqfs for the purpose of making a 
survey of their income, 

^ The other amendments were for the deletion of all remaining clauses in the Bill 
with the exception of clause 4 providing for the appointment of such commissioners. 

The Minister in the course of an elaborate statement emphasized the imperative 
need of such a survey being made in the first instance, as the figures obtained from 
district magistrates in respect of 44 districts showed that the two boards could ex- 
p^ect to get an income of only Rs. 26,200 against the expected expenditure of at least 
Rs. 1 lakh. 

As the accuracy of the reports received from the district magistrates was assailed 
by ^ several members, the Government considered it essential to obtain fuller and more 
reliable information on^ this subject by instituting a statutory survey of VTaqfs con- 
ducted through commissioners specially appointed for the purpose with the power to 
compel the attendance of witnesses for the production of documents, etc. The 
Minister added that the Government felt that without this data, it was impossible to 
proceed. 

At the conclusion of the Minister’s statement, Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat 
Ali Khan,, on behalf of Muslirn members in the House, moved for the postponement of 
further discussion on the Bill till the next day so that Muslim members might be able 
to take stock of the whole situation created by the Minister’s statement. The motion for 
postponement was agreed to and the House adjourned. 

^ 2nd. DECEMBER : — After prolonged confabulations between Sir J, P. Srivastava,, 
Minister for Education, and ofldcials on the one side and Muslim members on the other, 
between whom a fundamental divergence of opinion had arisen regarding the Muslim 
Waqfs Bill, the Council met to-day. A statement subsequently made by the Minister 
showed that as a result of private talks and discussions, an agreement had been 
reached on many points of difference and he was not going to move the amendments 
which he had previously tabled but would move certain others instead, 

Muslim mernbers from the outset had insisted on the whole bill being passed, 
whereas the Minister’s speech of yesterday unmistakably indicated the Government’s 
opposition to such a course. In fact, the Minister’s amendments on the order paper 
sought to modify clause 4 relating to a statutory survey of the income of 'W'aqfs and 
delete almost all other clauses. 

^There has, therefore, been a clear climb-down on the part of the Government 
owing to the_ point that the whole Bill and not a part of it should be placed on the 
statute book in this, the last session of the present Council. 

The Muslim members scored a victory not only in their negotiations with the 
Government but also in the discussion of the Bill in the House. The first test of 
strength with the ^ Government benches came early in the day over the amendment 
moved by the Minister excluding from the purview of the Bill all Waqfs whose annual 
income was less than Rs. 150. 

met with a vigorous opposition from Muslim members who con- 
sidered that the exclusion of such "Waqfs which were by no means negligible in 
number would strike at the very root of the bill and defeat its primary purpose. 
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The first divisioa of the session took place over this amendment which was re- 
jected by tbe House by 29 votes to 23. 

The result of the division \vas most unexpected as almost all Hindu members re- 
mained neutral and produced not a little consternation among the_ Treasury benches. 

After disposing of the first ten clauses of the Bill, the Council adjourned, 

3rd. DECEMBER But for one clause on which ^discussion was postponed till 
the next day, the consideration* of all other clauses in the Muslim "Waipfs Bill was 
concluded to-day. 

This clause sought to empower the central boards to realize contributions _due to 
them by distress and sale of movable property and was analogous to the provisions in 
the Municipal and District Boards Acts relating to the realization of unpaid ^taxe^ 

Muslim members including Saiyid AH Zaheer^ Mr. Zahur Ahmad^ Saiyid Zafctr 
Hosain, Shaik Habibullah and Saji Qaznafarullah strongly supported the addition 
of this new clause and urged that without such powers for the central boards, the 
Act would in practice become a dead letter, particularly as the House had already 
agreed to the official amendment that contributions were not to be realizea by 
collectors as arrears of land revenue. 

The Minister for Sdueation who at first had opposed this clause later agreed 
to obtain the decision of the Government thereon and the debate was accordingly 
adjourned. _ , . 7 

There were two divisions in the course of the day, in both of which the Govern- 
ment won. The first was in regard to the exclusion of four Shia^Wagfs from the 
purview of the Act, to which the Muslim members expressed their opposition and 
the seoond related to the form and not the substance of the amendment moved by 
the Education Minister regarding the immediate promulgation of certain sections of 
the Act. Both the amendments over which divisions took place were not considered by 
Muslim members to be of major importance. 

4tli. DECEMBER The Muslim Waqfs Bill was ^passed into law earlier in the 
day. Muslim members expressed dissatisfaction that the measure was not passed^ in 
the manner they liked but underwent certain changes during the second reading 
stage in accordance with the terms laid down by the Government. ^ 

An important revelation was made by the leader of the Opposition as regards the 
reason why Hindu members generally took little or no part in the discussion of the 
bill, which came as a great surprise upon the House. He said that he was at fimt 
approached by a spokesman on behalf of the Minister for Education to serve on the 
select committee and was later asked to withdraw his consent on the ground that 
Muslim members would not like the presence of Hindu members on the committee. 

Referring to the Finance Member’s speech Mr. Chintamcini^ on behalf of himself 
and his party, entirely repudiated responsibility for the ^ ill-advised Special Powers 
Act. He regretted that the House was not more economical in its approbation of 
Government than it actually had been. He was glad this Hong Council’ had, at 

last, come to an end. . ^ r 

Warm tributes were paid to the President by Sir Joseph Clay^ leader^ of the 
House, Mr. Chiniamani^ leader of the Opposition, and^ leaders of other pities ^^d 
some other members for his tact, ability, skill and sagacity in conducting the delibe- 
rations of the House. 

The hope was expressed by all sections of the House that he would come out 
successful in the coming election and re-elected the first Speaker of the new provin- 
cial Legislative Assembly. , . , _ 

The President made a suitable acknowledgment of the personal references made 
to him. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings, the Council was prorogued by the Presi- 
dent under the orders of H. E. the Governor. 



The C. P. Legislative Council 

July Session — Nagpur — 29th. July to 6th. August 1936. 

Ex- Councillor’s Appointment ChillenctEd 

The July session of the 0. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nagpur on the 
27th. July 1936 under the presidency of Sir S. W. A. Rizvi. When the Honourable Mr. 
Roughton advanced to the presidential seat to take the oath of allegiance, Mr. Kedar^ 
Opposition Leader, raised a point of order saying that he objected to Mr. Eonghton’s 
appointment as temporary Member. The President agreed to give time to Mr. Kedar 
to raise the point of order later on. 

Eaising the point of order later, Mr. Kedar claimed that Mr. Rough ton’s appoint- 
ment was ultra vires as the circumstances under which-temporary members could be 
appointed did not exist in Mr. Eoughton’s case and quoted Section 92 (3) of the 
India Act in support of his contention. Mr. Kedar submitted that the vacancy did 
not exist as the permanent incumbent (Mr. E. Eaghavendra Eao) was neither infirm 
nor could he he declared as on special duty, since he was officiating as Governor. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Kedar questioned Mr. Eoughton’s right to sit in the House. 

Mr. A. L. Bmney^ Chief Secretary, submitted that there were precedents for such 
procedure in Madras and the Punjab. Mr. Parekh enquired when Mr. Houghton’s 
appointment was made. The Chief Secretary said that the appointment was made 
while Sir Hyde Gowan was Governor, but notified after Mr. Eaghavendra Eao 
assumed office of Governor. Mr. Parekh submitted that no vacancy existed when 
the appointment was made and as such the appointment was ultra vires. The President 
announced that further discussion on the subject would be resumed on July 29. 

The Council adjourned after passing six Government Bills into law. Official 
legislative business included presentation of the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee for 1934-1935 by the Hon’ble Mr. O, P, Burton,, Finance Member, 

Unemployment Enquiry 

28th. JULY : -The problem of unemployment took up the major portion of to-day’s 
sitting of the Council, which discussed non-official resolutions. There was four hours’ 
debate on Mr. C. B. FareJcPs motion recommending to the Government the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to investigate unemployment in the province, specially amongst 
the educated classes and suggest the ways and means to remedy it. 

Non-official members, supporting the motion, stressed the acuteness of the problem 
which was becoming more and more intense every day and enquired why the 
Government, who, in their view, owed a duty to the public, had not moved so far in 
the matter. The resolution was carried without division. 

Mr. A. L. Binney^ Chief Secretary, opposing the motion thought that no useful 
purpose would be served by the appointment of a committee. Unemployment in the 
province was not so acute as in other provinces. However, the Government was 
doing what they could within the financial resources available. He added that the 
Sapru Committee’s report was under consideration of the Government, who would 
take suitable action on the recommendations applicable to the conditions of the 
province. 

Secretaries to the Government in the Agriculture, Education and Industries 
Departments narrated the activities of their Departments for giving an industrial 
bias, _ imparting primary education and helping the development of industries in the 
province and also promoting schemes for the benefit of agriculturists. 

Co-operative Land Mort&aue Bank Bill 

29lh.^JULY The Council devoted the whole day to the discussion of Govern- 
ment legislative business. Nine Bills were passed into law. 

The hon. Mr. B. 0-. Khaparde's Central Provinces Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank Bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, was the first measure to receive 
assent of the House, The Bill was based on the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Banks Act of 1934, with certain modifications and empowered land mortgage hanks to 
effect distraint and sale without intervention of civil courts. 
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Bedtjction of Interest Bill 

The hon. Mr. J. N. Roughtoyi next presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Central Provinces Reduction of Interest Bill framed on the lines of chapter 
lY of the TJ. P. Agriculturist Relief Act of 1934. Seth Sheolal and other members 
objected to the exclusion of scheduled banks from the operation of the Bill but the 
opposition was ineffective and the Bill was agreed to. 

Criminal Procedure Amend. Bkl 

Mr. A. Q-. Roughton next moved that the Code of Criminal Procedure (0. P. 
Amendment Bill) No. 6 of 1936 as reported by the Select Committee be taken into 
consideration. The Bill aimed at making personation at elections a cognizable offence 
empowering the police officer to arrest any person suspected to be guilty of the 
offence without a warrant and if necessary to be detained pending enquiry. 

Mr. Mangalmurthi (Nagpore University) said that the effect of the Bill would be 
to scare away voters who would be acquiring the right to vote and there was a 
possibility of the police misusing their power. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazaiali said that at election time feelings usually run high 
and the Bill would be used with a view to cowing down opponents by certain candidates. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was carried by 35 votes. 


Entertainments Duty Bill 

The House next considered the C. P. Entertainments Duty Bill^ the report of the 
Select Committee on which was presented by the Hon’ble Mr. G. P. Barton. The Bill 
was based on the Bombay Entertainment Duty Bill of 1923. 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmurthi opposed consideration of the Bill in view of the pre- 
sent economic condition of the people but the House agreed to consider the Bill by 
34 votes to 29. 

Rai Bahadur G, P. Jaiswal moved two amendments abolishing the tax on two 
and four anna seats. 

Mr. Burton said that abolition of tax on those seats would result in considerable 
fall in revenue. Those who could not pay tax, which was not heavy, could avail 
themselves of other entertainments. 

Mr. C. B Parekh^ P^ao Saheb Fulay, and Rai Bahadur Dadu Dwarkanath Singh 
supported the amendments on the score that poor people should not be taxed. 

Mr. JaiswaVs first amendment was carried by 43 votes to 14 and the second by 
33 votes to 25. 

The Bill, as amended by the House, was passed into law. 


Election Personation Prevention Bill 

While discussion on the Bill for prevention of the offence of personation at elec- 
lons w^ under discussion, Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazaiali moved two amendments 
urging the deletion of two clauses. The President declared that the amendments were 
on of order as they amounted to killing the Bill. The member could, if he chose, 
oppose the clauses but he could not move amendments which aimed at deletion of 
whole clauses. ^ When the Bill was being put to the final vote of the House, the 
Bresiaent enquired if members desired to make any observations. Mr. Y. B. Choubal 

saidy‘The only observation I have to make is that 
shoulu not operate as far as immediate elections are concerned.” (Laughter.) 

Alter passing five other Government Bills of a formal nature, the House adjourned. 


Girls’ Compulsory Education Bill 


^ attendance of ladies in the visitors’ galleries to- 
(my ana they evinced keen interest when the House discussed Mrs. Ramabai Tambe's 

11, suggestmg to the Government to make primary education compulsory in the case 
of girls in the province, ir j r j 

ona fu* deckred that local bodies had failed to do |this on financial grounds 

^ u i"- 1 should strive for the expansion of women’s education, 

support dth sharp divergence of opinion among members but the majoxily 


Education Secretary, opposing the Bill said that on financial gtoimds 
7100 Ji responsibility, which involved expeadifure of 

ill T? annum. He pointed out the dearth of trained womeiL teascihers^ 

WHO woula be necessary if primary education were made compolsoiy for girls. 
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While the Government sympathised with the object of the Bill, they could not see 
their way to agree with the course suggested at present. Further discussion was 
adjourned till the next day. 

Earlier, the House passed the Bill repealing the provisions of the Land Revenue 
Act whereby the Government could recover arreas of land revenue by the arrest, 
detention or imprisonment of defaulter in jail by the Government. 

1st. AUGUST When the Council resumed discussion to-day on Mrs. Tambe's 
Girls’ Primary Education Bill, the Hon’ble Mr. R. G. Khaparde^ Education Minister, 
said that from opinions received it was clear that the majority of local bodies were 
opposed to asking primary education for girls compulsory and that coercion of these 
bodies would defeat the very purpose the measure sought to achieve. 

Financial stringency, which was even now bad, prevented the Government form 
taking such a liability" However, they had given partial relief in that grants amount- 
ing nearly to Rs. 1,45,000 had been restored to local bodies to be spent for primary 
education. 

Mrs. Tamhe made a moving appeal to the House to support the Bill. She de- 
clared that compulsory primary educatiou for girls was a necessity at a time when 
a more democratic form of Government was being ushered in the country and claim- 
ed that the Bill would help the agricultural population of the country. She alluded 
to the Yiceroy’s receut speech stressing the need for spreading female literacy and 
remarked that the House should cousider, while voting on the Bill, the opinion of au 
eminent authority, not because he was the Viceroy but who, as Chairman of the 
Royal Agricultural Commission, extensively toured in India. Mrs. Tambe could not 
see why there should be auy diference between boys and girls in the matter of com- 
pulsory primary education and thought that the Government should come forward 
with sufficient funds if they were in sympathy with female education. 

The House dividing, the Bill was thrown out by 27 to 35 votes, some members 
greeting the result with cries of ‘shame, shame’. Mrs. Tambe and ladies from the 
visitors^ galleries who were watching the debate left the Iiall utterly disappointed. 

Board of Reventje Bill 

3rd. AUGUST The Government scored a victory over non-officjals in the 
Council to-day, when on the motion of the Finance Member, the Hon’ble Mr. G. P. 
Burton^ the House agreed to refer to Select Committee, the Board of Revenue Bill 
by 39 votes to 28. The Bill sought to establish a Board of Revenue in the Province 
after the introduction of Provincial Autonomy from April 1, 1937 to deal with all 
revenue appeals. 

Oppositionists contended that the High Court of Nagpur could be given powers to 
deal with revenue matters also and expressed the fear that the Board would be filled 
by members of the L C. S., to which the House should not be a party. 

The Finance Member emphasised the need for establishing the necessary 
machinery to dispose of reyeuue appeals from the date of inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy and with this object, he said, the present Bill had been brought forward 
before the House. Legislation was an absolute necessity and the fears expressed by 
some members were baseless. 

The Government motion was carried. 

Naopur Improvement Trust Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. B, G. Khaparde., Education Minister, then introduced the Nagpur 
Improvement Trust Bill. Mr. P. J. H. Stent, Commissioner of Na^ur Division, who 
had special knowledge of the subject took his seat in the House. Discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

C, P. Highway Bill 

4tK. AUGUST : — Legislation implementing the recommendations of the Road 
Conference of 1931, which drew attention to enforcing of the rule of the road and 
generally the use of public roads and places in the province, as embodied in the 
Central Provinces Highway Bill was carried through in the Council to-day. The 
House, on the motion of the Home Member, the Hon’ble Mr. N. J. Eoughton. enacted 
the Bill into law by 29 votes to 6. 

Earher, the Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 
Feeble opposition to the measure came from two members who, while recognising 
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the need for planned improvement, expressed fears that the creation of a trust at 
present would put on rate-payers an extra burden of taxation. 

Mr, G. B. ParaJck (Nagpur) thought that agitation against the trust was engineered 
by a handful of landlords whose interests were likely to be affected. There was 
ample evidence to prove that an overwhelming majority of public opinion in Nagpur 
favoured immediate establishment of the trust. 

Mr. P. J. H, Stent, Commissioner of Nagpur Division, who was specially nomi- 
nated to the Council to deal with the subject, counteracted all opposition arguments 
and vehemently declared that the members of the House had been offered to-day an 
opportunity of inaugurating a constructive measure of far-reaching importance 
which would, he conffdently predicted, be remembered in gratitude by generations 
yet to come. Mr. Stent, who spoke with visible emotion, was heard with rapt ^atten- 
tion in the House, which threw out a dilatory motion and referred the Bill to a 
Select Committee without division. 

Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

5th. AUGUST : — The Council devoted the almost entire sitting to-day to a discu- 
ssion of the Bill to amend the C. P. Local Self-Government Act of 1920 which the 
Education Minister, Mr. J5. G. Khaparde introduced. The Bill was based upon the 
recommendations of the Committee set up by the Government early this year. 

Several members opposed the measure contending that the rights of Local Bodies 
would be taken away even in the sphere of running normal administration and the 
ofldcial element in these bodies would predominate in as much as the Deputy 
Commissioner had been invested with wide powers of 'supervision and control 
regarding the administration of primary schools, which the Government proposed to 
transfer from Local Bodies to independent school boards, to be constituted by the 
Government. 

The Minuter,^ replying, explained that the clauses of the Bill were of an enabHng 
nature. Only in cases of such Local Bodies which, despite the Government’s warning, 
persistently failed to discharge their duties properly and wasted public funds, would 
the provisions of the Bill be allied. The Government could not tolerate any longer 
the maladministration of some Local Bodies and the legislation sought to improve the 
position, and was essential to protect the interests of minorities. 

A dilatory motion was defeated hy 40 votes to 12 and the Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee. 


Local Bodies Improvement Bill 

6tb. AUGUST The Council met to-day, the last day of the present session, 
and disposed of ofldcial and non-official business on the agenda. Seven hills, including 
one making changes in the working of district councils, local bodies and village 
panchayats with a view to bringing about improvement suggested by the Local Self- 
Government Committee in its report and acceded by the Government, were referred 
to a Select Committee on the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. B. G, Khaparde, Education 
Minister, 

,C. P, Recognised Examinations Bill 

The House also sent to the Select Committee the C. P. Recognised Examinations 
Bill,^ which was designed to make unauthorised possession of examination papers a 
punishable offence. The Government undertook this legislation as leakage of 
question capers had often caused in the past, hardship on students and it had been 
found difficult either to detect the source of leakage or to bring the offender to book, 
despite strenuous efforts of the authorities concerned. 

C. P. PEOTEcnoN of Debtors Bill 

‘^The Government appears to he opposed to money-lenders’ interests,” observed 
Seth Sheolal^ speaking against the 0. P. Protection of Debtors Bill, moved by the 
Home Member, the Hon’ble Mr. N, J. Roughton, The speaker wanted an assurance 
that no hardships would be inflicted upon the money-lender class. The Bill sought 
to protect debtors from intimidation and molestation of money-lenders and their 
hirelings who “rely on violence rather than the processes of law”. 

The Home Member assured the House that ^ those having honest dealings need not 
he iffraid of the measure as no hardsh^ was likely to be caused to them. 

„„ fee Government motion for Select Committee was then carried. 

18 
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Cotton Mixing Bill 

Another important bill which was intended to check the mixing of inferior type of 
cotton (Garrowhill variety) with superior cotton, which practice was prevalent in a 
large area in the province and threatened to affect adversely good cotton crop was 
sent to the Select Committee on the motion of the Minister of Agriculture. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 


NOVEMBER SESSION— NAGPUR-5th. to 11th. NOV. 1936 


The Governor’s Address 

The last session of Central Provinces Legislative Council under the Monntford 
constitution was held at Nagpur on the 5th. November 1936. H. E. Sir Hyde Gotvan^ 
Governor, addressing the members observed that it was the sacred duty of 
everyone regarded as a leader of the people to educate the new electorate, numbering 
over one and a half millions, in this province. On the way in which they fulfilled 
that duty, the fate of new structure would depend. 

They were entering in India to-day, on the task of building a new democracy at 
the very time when in the west the old democracies were approching their hour of 
trial. "When they approach the new voters they should not make high promises and 
of the coming of that millennium which they knew was not attainable, but on the 
contrary they should ask voters to return those who would work for the good of the 
State for “on the quality of our; representatives, we will be ‘judged for our capacity 
to govern ourselves”. 

His Excellency added that under the new constitution, the Governor’s powers were 
strictly limited and all the real responsibility for the welfare and progress of the 
province lay upon no other shoulders but their own. He earnestly hoped that they 
■would choose the right path to their salvation, and not one that led to destruction 
and that the spirit of mutual tolerance and understanding which had gradually de- 
volved during the life of the present Council would survive in the new constitution. 

His Excellency reviewed the record of beneficial legislation in the past three years 
and said that the problem of rural indebtedness had been dealt with successfully and 
agriculturists had been assisted by a series of acts designed to help to make easy the 
marketing of their produce. Continuing, the Governor remarked, that no one who had 
observed the work of the first reformed Council and the present one could fail to be struck 
by two changes. There was a time when the proceedings were marked by bitter and 
acrimonious attacks on the Government and its Ministers and officials, but now each side 
had recognised that each in its different way was working for the common good. And 
a spirit of tolerance and understanding has gradually been developed. The second 
change, no^ less important, was the convention of the Ministry working on the prin- 
ciple of joint responsibility which would resign if its followers refused to support 
it. Sir Hyde thought that much still remained to be learnt about party discipline and 
the need for stable loyalties, but he felt that the seed of party government had been 
sown and was bearing fruit already. 

His Excellency paid a tribute to the President of the House, Mr, S. "W. A. Eizvi, 
under whose guidance it had established a tradition of dignified and orderly debate 
and also expressed ^atitude to the Home Member, Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, who 
as Leader of the House had carried out his trust worthily and brought to their 
debates knowledge of constitutional law and parliamentary practice which had earned 
for him a name in places far beyond the walls of that House. 

The Governor also referred to the preparations now progressing for the inception 
of the new constitution, the most important change being the High Court which 
completed the constitutional structure of the Province. 

The Debtor’s Protection Bill 

6th. NOVEMBER On the motion of the Home Member, the Council enacted 
into law to-day the Bill seeking to protect debtors from money-lenders, who rely on 
threat of violence rather than the process of law. 
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The measure made molestation and intimidation of debtors punishable with simple 
imprisonment extending for three months or fine of Rs. 500 or both, 

A non-ofiicial amendment, which was carried provided that the offence could be 
compounded with the consent of the trying court. 

The House also accepted another Bill mating unauthorised^ possession of exami- 
‘ nation papers an 'offence punishable with six months’ simple imprisonment or 
Rs. 1,000 fine or both and then adjourned. 

Candidates in the Coscno Election 

9th. NOVEMBER : — Mr. Kashipt^asad Pande (Sihora) moved an adjournment 
motion in respect of a circular stated to have been issued by _an officer or officers 
of the Government calling forth information about the candidates contesting the 
forthcoming elections to the Provincial Assembly and their supporters. 

The Hon, Mr. Ragkavendra Rao^ objecting to the motion, said that the same was 
not definite nor was it urgent. 

The President enquired of Mr. Pande, even assuming that the circular had been 
issued by any officer, where was the sting in it that gave urgency to the matter ? Mr, 
Pande replied that certain District Superintendents had issued cyclostyled circulars 
calling information and the enquiry smacked of interference in the directions in view 
of the fact that the primary elections of the Depressed Classes were approaching 
near. Mr. Kolhe^ intervening, remarked, amidst loud laughter, that the supporters of 
candidates were getting nervous when the police went to make enquiries. 

After some farther discussion, the President, relying on the ruling given by the 
President of the Legislative Assembly on the 16th July, 1931, gave a ruling dis- 
allowing the motion on the ground that there was no sting in the motion, that there 
was considerable vagueness about the officer or officers alleged to have issued the 
circulars and about their dates ; but assuming that one of the circulars was to 
elicit information about candidates and their supporters, he failed to find how it 
could be said to be objectionable. Probably, police officers wanted information about 
candidates and their supporters and the circular may or may not be innocuous, but 
it was difficult to say that, on the face of it, it was not innocuous. For these reasons, 
the President did not think he would be justified in admitting the motion, 

Na&pijr’s Water Supply 

10th. NOVEMBER : — In the Council to-day on the motion of the Finance Member 
the House carried the demand for two and a half lakhs of rupees, Mr. T. J. Kedar^ 
the Opposition Leader, alone raising jhis voice “No”. The sum was to be advanced to 
the Nagpur Municipality as a loan for launching a scheme to augment the city’s 
water-supply. 

The House accepted a resolution moved by Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayiidu^ Industries 
Minister, suggesting to the Government a scheme for the establishment _ of _33 
children’s dispensaries to he included in the proposals formulated for the utilisation 
of the Government of India’s rural uplift grant. 

The Finance Member, the hon. Mr. Q. P. Brimton moved that the Board of Revenue 
Bill, as reported by the Sub-Committee, be taken into consideration. 

Mr C. B. Parakh^ moving a dilatory motion, said that there was no need for 
the House to rush through this measure. Even if the House passed a Bill, there 
was no guarantee that the new legislature would accept it The measure was designed 
to create a machinery to dispose of the revenue appeals after the inauguration of 
Provincial Autonomy and for this purpose proposes to establish a Board of Revenue 
in the Province from April next. 

The dilatory motion for recommitting the Bill to the Select Committee was lost 
by 22 votes to 34. After further discussion, the House accepted Mr. G. B. Parakh's 
amendment, by 42 votes to 19, recommending that the member of the Board of 
Revenue shall not be a permanent servant of the Crown, but will be a barrister oi 
pleader practising in the Nagpur High Court, and that his salary will not exceed 
Rs. 2,000 per annum. As this amendment, which went counter to the main princi- 
ples of the Bill, was accepted by the House, the Government made no further 
motion on the Bill. 

The»C. P. Locai; Govt. Bill 

The hon. Mr, B. Q-. Khaparde, the Minister, then^presented the C. P. Local Govern- 
ment Bill as reported by the Select Committee. The Opposition Leader, Mr. ^edar^ 
enquired whether the Government would treat the Bill as a non-party me^tire and 
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said they would not agree to such, a course. Any vital amendment, if carried 
would, he added, he treated as a censure vote against the Ministry. Further discu- 
sion was Adjourned. 


Naopur Improvement Trust Bill 

11th. NOVEMBER : — There was a dramatic incident in the Council to-day, when 
about twenty members, headed by Mr. T. J, Kedar^ Opposition Leader, staged a 
‘Valk out” as a protest against the unconstitutional and illegal manner in - which the 
Government wanted to proceed with official legislative business. 

When the House reassembled this morning after Mr. Kedar's statement yester- 
day, the lobbies were resounding with reports that clouds over the ministry had not 
been lifted. Government members at the outset presented Select Committee reports on 
several official bills and introduced new ones. 

Thereafter the Hon’ble Mr. B. O. Khaparde^ Minister, moved that the report of 
the Select Committee on the Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill would be taken up for 
consideration. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar^ Lr. P, Deshmukh and others objected to the motion, contending 
that the procedure resorted to was unusual in the history of the Council inasmuch 
as the Minister had made no motion in respect of the Local Self-Government Bill, 
the Select Committee report on which he had presented yesterday. 

The Home Member said the order of business had been announced yesterday and 
according to that the Improvement Trust Bill, which stood first, was being taken up. 

Mr. Mangalmurthi wanted the Minister to make an unequivocal statement as to 
whether the Government intended to make any further motions in respect of the two 
hills affecting the reorganisation of Local Self-Government in the province. 

Mr. Paghavendrct Rao said the Government had given ample notice of their inten- 
tion to move the bill and it was incorrect to say that the House was being taken 
by surprise. 

Thereupon Mr. Kedar threatened to stage a walk-out, whereupon the President, 
Mr, Rizvi^ adjourned the House for half an hour at 1-30 with a view to allow both 
the Opposition and the Government to sink their differences and find out a solution 
of the impasse. 

When the House ^ reassembled at 2 p. m. it was found that there was no change 
in the attitude of either party. Mr. Kedar^ in the course of a lengthy statement, 
claimed that the Ministry had no courage to proceed with the Bills affecting Local 
Self-Government in view of the challenge thrown out by him the previous day, that 
a ministry which failed to make further motions in respect of its own bills had ceased 
to command the confidence of the House and that it no longer represented either the 
province or the House. 

Raghavendra Rao^ replying, said that once the Opposition had been given 
notice of business the Government were entitled to take up the business according 
to their convenience. As regards the challenge thrown out by the Opposition the 
same would be accepted when it was necessary to accept it. He asked the Opposi- 
tion not_to take shelter under technical points to remove the Ministry but to take 
the straight course open to them. 

The President said that what they had to see was whether the Hon’ble Mr. 
Ehaparde as member of the House and the Government had the right to make a 
motion which he sought to make. He saw nothing which stood in his way. Probably 
it was pure tactics on his part not to make the motion in respect of the Local Self- 
Government Bill. 

When Mr. Khaparde next rose to move for consideration of the Select Committee 
^port oil the Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill, about twenty members, headed by Mr. 
Hedar, withdrew from the House. They, however, declared that the walk-out was 
not mr the whole day and that they would re-enter the House in case the Govern- 
ment soT^ht to move the Local Self-Government and Municipalties Amending Bills 
taking advantage of their absence. 

into the Council was as dramatic as his exit and he sur- 
prised tne House by taking his seat exactly six minutes after he left it. The Nag- 
pur Improvement Trust Bill and two other official Bills were passed into law. 

Adjournment Motion 

^^^ssembled at 4 p. m., almost all the members were back In 
tneir seats. Mr. Ifttkar Ah (Jubbulpore) moved an adjournment motion to discuss 
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the interference of the Government officer in elections in the Buldana District and 
the harassment of candidates belon^ng to a certain party. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Iftikar Ali referred to the fact that the Non- 
Brahmin Party of Buldana had carried on peaceful propaganda in favour of their 
candidates and the party opposed to them had sought to move the authorities to take 
action against Mr. Anandaswami and Mr. Pandhari Patel, who were the leaders of the 
party. Certain persons interested in putting down the candidates of the party had 
also applied to the authorities to take action under Section 153 against Mr. Anand- 
swami, that an ex-parte enquiry was held, that a certain official called the leaders 
and threatened to take proceedings against them and that such interference had im- 
peded the propaganda work in that district. 

Mr. R. A. Kaniikar, opposing the motion, said that the mover’s statements were 
mostly incorrect. The Non-Brahman Party indulged in vulgar propaganda against 
barristers and pleaders and exhorted the electorate to send in only uneducated per- 
sons to the Assembly. Even Hindu women were attacked and aspersions cast on their 
character by some speakers. He hoped the House would not tolerate such methods 
whatever party was resorting to these methods. The phrases used at one meeting 
were so vulgar that they might have easily provoked a riot. Immediately after the 
election in 1930 riots on mass scale had broken out in Buldana District in which 
rioters resorted to looting and arson. Apprehending a repetition of it, certain Bar 
Associations in^ the district unanimously passed resolutions urging the authorities to 
prevent the dissemination of defamatory propaganda and to safeguard their rights. 
The allegation that the enquiry was held in camera was unfounded. The speaker 
failed to understand how taking action against persons who excited class hatred could 
be construed as hampering electioneering propaganda. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Raghavendro Rao^ Home Member, opposing the motion, said the 
matter was engaging the attention of the Government and he did not propose to 
anticipate their decision. He added that the policy of the Government about elections 
was the same as outlined by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly. He 
urged the councillors and other Democrats not to stir evil forces, having regard to 
the good of the province and the future of democracy. 

Rao Saheb Fulay (Labour), Mr. C. B. Parekh (Nagpur) and Mr. F. B, Chouhal 
supported the motion on principle, namely, interference in election propaganda and 
urged upon the Government to show more tolerance. The last-named speaker also 
appealed to Mr. Iftikar Ali to withdraw the motion as his purpose had been served. 

Edian Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg (Akola) opposed the motion, while Seth 
Seolal deplored the activities of those leaders who had engineered a motion that 
would embitter the feelings. 

Mrs, Tambe said that women were prepared to face the hardships of political 
life, but urged those who indulged in propaganda not to cast aspersions on the 
character of women. 

Mr. Y, M , Kale said that after the ousting of the Brahmins in the local bodies 
as a result of Non-Brahmin propaganda, a second phase had arisen, namely, agitation 
by the uneducated Non-Brahmins against their own educated brethren. The rise of 
the communal parties was depressing. He also opposed the motion. 

After his final speech, Mr. Iftikar Ali announced his withdrawal of the adjoum- 
ment motion. 


Monet Lenders’ Amend. Bill 

For the first time in the history of the second reformed Council, an amendment 
was to-day declared lost, no one voting in its favour and twenty-one against. The 
motion was in respect of a non-official Bill including mortg^es in the provisions of 
the Money-Lenders Act and was sponsored by Nationalists and opposed by the 
People’s Party. "When it was pressed to a division, Nationalists refrained from 
voting and the original Bill tabled by Effian Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg was then 
passed into law. The House was then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

Autumn Session— Lahore — 20th. October to 10th. November 1936 

Election of New President 

The last session of the Punjab Legislative Council under the Montford Constitution 
commenced at Lahore on the 20th. October 1936. Rao Bahadur Choudhri Chotturam^ 
leader of the Unionist Party, was elected President. Rao Bahadur Chotturam obtained 
56 votes as against his rival, Sardar Bahadur Bhuta Singh^s 28 votes. 

All Hindu and Sikh members of the Council, barring four, staged a walk-out im- 
mediately after the result was announced, as a protest against Government members 
taking part in the election. 

At the outset, the Secretary read out a message from the Governor that as the 
Deputy President had intimated his inability to preside, he had appointed Mr. J. D. 
Anderson^ Legal Remembrancer to take the chair for the purpose of the presidential 
election. Mr. Anderson read out the names of the respective candidates and asked 
the House to proceed with the election by ballot. 

Thereupon Raja Narendranatk, leader of the Hindu Reform Party, rose on a point 
of order and said than in view of the fact that the Deputy President was standing 
for Presidentship, there should be no election. He continued to state that the Deputy 
President’s rival was, moreover, a violent partisan. 

Opposition members objected that there could be no speeches in this vein and 
the President said that no personal observations were called for. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit^ another member of the Hindu Party, quoted May’s 
“Parliamentary Procedure” to show that speeches for and against ^were permitted 
before election but the President held that they were following their own rules of 
election and not May’s “Parliamentary Procedure.” 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri thereupon said that their own rules did not exclude May’s 
“Procedure”, being followed specially in the present case and asked the Chair to 
permit speeches. 

The President said that they would proceed with the election as laid down and 
go by their own precedents. 

Mr. Puri thereupon asked for a ruling on Raja Narendranath’s^ point of order 
that when the Deputy President was standing as a candidate and his opponent was 
a partisan, no election should take place. 

Mr. Anderson said that under the rules of election which they were about to 
follow, it was not a point of order and no ruling was called for. 

Raja P arendrayiath then appealed to the Leader of the House that the Govern- 
ment members should remain neutral. 

Mr. Puri supporting, said that the convention in all Parliamentary bodies was that 
the Government remained neutral when a party leader was seeking the suffrage of 
the House. ^ He asked the Finance Member whether Government members would 
vote, to which Sir Donald Boyd replied in the affirmative. 

Raja Narendranatfi said that the Government’s participation in the presidential 
election to-day would cause widespread discontent and members who would be affected 
by it would demonstrate that fact. 

Yoting resulted in Choudhuri Choturam getting 56 votes and Sardar Buta Singh 
28 votes. Hindu and Sikh members voted for Sardar Buta Singh. 

Apropos the walk-out ^ staged by Sikh and Hindu members, Raja Narendranath, 
leader of the Hindu National Reform Party, in the course of a statement to the 
press, said : — 

“^The walk-out was meant to show our resentment at official members taking part 
in the election by giving their vote, though even the precedent of the Punjab Coun- 
cil was quoted, when Sir Abdul Qadir and Sir G. C. Narang were rival candidates 
for the presidentship, official members did not exercise their right of vote. In the 
election which took place to-day, the Unionist Party which is numerically the strong- 
est party in the House should nave been left to its own resources. It was highly un- 
desirable for Government members to support, by their vote, for the presidentship a 
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member who had beeu avowed a partisan and who belonged to a party which was 
numerically strong. 


Motor Yehicles Taxation Bill 

27th. OCTOBER : — The Government suffered their first defeat to-day when Sheikh 
Mohamed Sadiq's amendment for the circulation of the Punjab Motor Vehioles Taxa- 
tion {Amendment and Co-ordination) Bill was carried by 31 votes to 26. 

The Revenue Member, Sir Sikandav Hyat Khan^ replying to the debate said that 
the Bill was not a measure to help the railways in competition with bases, as was 
thought by certain speakers, but was really a measure to help the bus-owners. He 
promised to consider any reasonable reduction proposed in the rate of taxation. 

Other Bills 

The House then passed the Punjab Entertainments Duty Bill as amended and re- 
returned by His Excellency the Governor. 

The Punjab Copying Bees Bill and the Punjab Nurses Registration Amendment 
Bill were next considered and passed. The House then adjourned till the 29th. 

Release oe Martial Law Prisoners 

29th. OCTOBER :—A lively debate occurred in the Council to-day on the resolution 
of Mrs. Lekhivati Jain^ recommending to the Government for the immediate release of 
the 1914-15 Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners and the Martial Law prisoners of 1919. 
Supporters of the resolution relied on the interpretation of the terms of the im- 
prisonment and transportation and said that in any case, the Government would not 
be justified in further imprisoning the provisioners. 

Mrs, Lekhwati Jain stated that the prisoners had already served their term of 
imprisonment and the movements with which they were alleged to have been asso- 
ciated were no longer in existence. There was no apprehension that if the prisoners 
were released, they would join those movements, because their co-prisoners, who had 
already been released, had not misused their liberty. Whj make only the re- 
maining few suffer ? he asked. Quoting Shakespeare on the divine attributes of 
mercy, Mrs. Jain said that it is twice blessed and both the Government and the pri- 
soners would benefit by its exercise in the present case. Mrs. Jain movingly appealed 
to all sections of the House to join in invoking mercy for the prisoners, who had 
served their terms of imprisonment, and stated that this might be a gracious gesture 
at the time of the Coronation and the inauguration of a new era next year. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri accused the Government of interpreting the rules of release 
differently in the case of these prisoners. He said that normdly a term of life im- 
prisonment was considered not more than 29 years and in the case of transportation 
not more than 14 years but in the case of the Martial Law and Conspiracy case pri- 
soners, the rules were interpreted differently. 

Sir Donald Boyd,, Finance Member, interrupting, denied this. 

Mr. Puri said that if the prisoners abused their liberty, the Government had ample 
powers to commit them again to jail. 

The Finance Member^ Sir Donald Boyd, made a lengthy reply and said that the 
prisoners’ case would be considered in June 1937, in accordance with the usual proce- 
dure. Sir Donald said that a life sentence was normally considered 25 years with one- 
third remission, but if they were sent to home jails they lose their remission. A 
sentence of transportation was revised after 14 years, if the prisoner was in Punjab 
jails. Referring to the Lahore Conspiracy Case prisoners, Sir D, Boyd said that one 
of them, Gurmukh Singh had escaped from the Andamans after remaining there for 
seven years and was recently arrested in Lahore. The other prisoner, Paramanand 
was found to be absolutely of the same type still. Mercy could not be shown to such 
a person who was still of a revolutionary type. Regarding the Martial Law prisoners, 
the Finance Member said that six of them were still in the Andamans and in Punjab 
jails. The latter six were sent back as incorrigibles|and had forfeited their remissions. 

Mr. Nanakehand Pandit appealed to the Government to eleminate vindictiveness, 
especially as the prisoners had not had proper legal defence before the Martial Law 
Tribunal. Not a single lawyer came forward to defend the prisoners, as they had not 
the courage to do so. People were afraid to come into the witness box to give evi- 
dence for the prisoners. As they had not had proper justice, they might now be 
released. 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 
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IHE ftJNJAB legislative COENCIL 

Lahore Municipal Affairs 

30tli. OCTOBER Pandit N a7iakchand' s unqualified assertion that Lahore was 
the dirtiest and the fiilthiest city in the world and Sir Gokal Ohand Narang's state- 
ment that although he believed in Swaraj Governmenh he certaiuly did not believe in 
a Swaraj Government which denied civic amenities to the citizens, were some of the 
highlights of a most interesting debate in the Council to-day, to discuss the suDerceq- 
‘ sion of the Lahore Municipal Committee. 

After members from all sides had spoken, the Government wanted a clear vote 
from the House and Sir Ookal Chand moved for closure of the debate which was agreed 
to, hut the mover exercised his right of reply and time being reached, the motion 
was talked out. 

Shaikh Mohd, Sadiq, mover of the adjournment motion, and his supporters criti- 
cised the Minister for Local Self-Government, Sir Gokal Chand Narang and the Exe- 
cutive Officer, Eai Bahadur Sankar Das Luthra (who had been appointed Assistant 
Administrator under Mr. Jones). They said that the Executive Officer, who was a 
relative of the Minister, had become a "“Mussolini” in Municipal affairs and had refused 
to co-operate with the municipality and had thrown its working out of gear. They main- 
tained that the Executive Officer was all-powerful and members had no powers under the 
new Municipal Act and the Executive Officer had ignored the wishes of the Municipality. 

Shaikh Mohd. Sadiq said, “Our local self-governments has become Gokal Self-Govern- 
ment” and complained that instead of superseding the Committee, the Minister should 
have appointed an enquiry committee and brought home the guilt to the party to blame. 

^ Mr. Dobson^^ Commissioner of Lahore Division, who in 1931 presided over the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry into the working of the Lahore Municipal committee and who had 
recommended the supersession of the Committee then, explained why he had made the 
recommendation again on the present occasion. He said that the Committee had con- 
sistently placed obstacles in the way of the Executive Officer and had conducted their 
proceedings generally in a most unsatisfactory way. Rowdy scenes had disfigured 
their meetings and much time had been wasted in quarrelling among themselves. The 
financial condition of the Committee was far from satisfactory and supersession had 
come not a day too soon. 

Sir Gokal Chand Narang said that no one was more sorry than he over the 
supersession of the Municipal Committee of the principal city in the province. But 
there was no ^doubt that citizens had welcomed supersession as a blessing. The charge 
that the Municipality was suppressed without an enquiry was baseless. In 1931 the En- 
quiry Committee had recommended supersession, but he had given the Committee five 
years to make good. A]1 suggestions given to the Committee fell on deaf years. As a result 
of several representations to the Ministry regarding maladministration of the Committee, 
an inspectorate was appointed. The report of the inspectorate which ran into 300 pages 
showed that the Committee’s working was full of malpractices. To have appointed 
a fresh enquiry simply to apportion the blame would have been to repeat Nero’s 
fiddling when Rome was burning. Members who had failed in their civic duty had 
laid the blame on the Executive Officer merely to cover up their own inefficiency. 
All superior Government officers had reported that the Executive Officer had carried 
out his duties in a most commendable manner in spite of his receiving no co-opera- 
tion from the Committee. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit recalled Mr. Justice Agha Haider’s personal opinion 
that Lahore was the dirtiest city in the world and added that it was undoubtedly 
the filthiest and a whole host of diseases had made their home in Lahore. 

Malik Mohamed Din^ who was the President of the Committee at the time it was 
superseded, accused the Executive Officer of withholding his co-operation and said 
that the sam^ was true of some members of the Committee who wished that the 
regime of the Muslim majority in Lahore should end in a fiasco. 

Punjab Town Improvement Amend. Bill 

9th. NOVEMBER ’.--The Punjab Town Improvement Amendment Bill, necessitated 
hj the recent supercession of the Lahore Municipal Committee in order to enable 

nominate the members on the City Improvement Trust in place 
of the nominees of the Municipal Committee, was passed without much discussion. 

Punjab Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

The Punjab Land Alienation Amendment Bill seeking to extend the benefit of 
A standing on the land of agriculturists was also passed by 48 votes 

to 10, urban Hindu members opposing the measure. 
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Governor’s Address 

lOth. NOVEMBER : — His Excellency the Q-overnor of the Punjab addressed 
the Council to-day on the conclusion of its session which happened to be the last 
sitting of the Council under the present constitution. In the course of his remarks, 
he observed : 

“The Punjab is virile and progressive. Feelings are apt to run high at times and 
occasions will arise in the future as in the past when the task of administration will 
not be easy, but underneath there is a solid foundation of sound commonsense and 
it is this which will see the province through its difficulties as they occur. The 
New Constitution is a tremendous advance on the old one, but it contains little for 
which the present one has not prepared the ground and I believe the Punjab wih 
acq[uit itself as honourably under the one as it has done under the other. There is 
a general desire to secure just, stable and efficient administration and to a successful 
end the constitution in the spirit in which it has been conceived. Fulfilment of hopes 
will lie mainly with the people and their representatives. They can count on the 
loy^ assistance of the servants of the Government and with all working for the 
common good the task will be achieved. For myself I will strive within the consti- 
tution to do all that is possible to ensure success and particularly to foster and 
strengthen the spirit of disinterested public service which is the keynote of a good 
and stable Government.” 

His Excellency struck an optimistic note regarding the future financial prospects 
of the province remarking, “we cannot expect boom years to return but we can hope 
for increasing relief from the hard struggle which the recent years witnessed.” His 
Excellency referred to the disappointment caused by the financial settlement under 
the Government of India Act which had thrown the Punjab entirely on its own 
resources for the expansion of existing activities. This was the more unwelcome 
because there had been no time when money could be spent with such advantage 
or when people were so eager to press forward. 

Referring to rural reconstructions His Excellency expressed satisfaction to find 
more vigorous life in the villages. The spirit of progress, he said, was abroad which 
was typical of the movement which ^ was gathering force under its own momentum. 
There is an immense amount of solid work being done which was greatly assisted 
by special grants by the Government of India. The time is ripe for a big advance, 
continued His Excellency, and no matter what its character may be, the Government 
of the day would find one of its most absorbing tasks will be giving a clear lead to 
the people eager to go ahead. The conditions are auspicious and any Government 
based on popular vote must necessarily extend and intensify the policy of 
reconstruction. It is not a matter of urban versus rural interest. The two are so 
closely knit together that it is impossible to think of them apart. Artificial distinc- 
tions between them merely obscure the economic realities. 

!ffis Excellency hoped that the new Assembly will be well represented by all 
parties in experience, influence and sanity which distinguished the present council. 

Earlier, His Excellency referred in appreciative terms to the work done by the 
present council during its six years life-time and paid a tribute to the members of 
the cabinet adding that the best promise for the future lay in the experience of 
the past. 



The Assam Legislative Council 

Autumn Session — Shillong --1 5th. September to 3rd. October ’36 

The Assam Rifles Bill 

15th. SEPTEMBER -.—The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council opened 
at Shillong on the 15th. September 1936. The Hon. JMaiilvi '¥aiznoor Ali presided. 

The Council passed the Assam Births and Deaths Registration (Amendment) Bill 
1936 and the Assam Rifles (Amendment) Bill 1936. Mr. Lejjnehy^ in introducing the 
Assam Rifles Bill, said that its object was to change the present term of service of 
recruits to 4 years and each succeeding year to 2 years up to 10 years with a view to 
prevent the frequent discharge of results. 

Financial Position 

The Hon. Mr, W. L. Scotty Finance Member, presented a Note on the present 
financial situation of the province showing that Assam’s deficit in 1936-37 would be 
about Rs. 52 lakhs. Compared with the actuals in the corresponding period of 1935-36 
the collections of land revenue and forests during the first quarter of the present 
year show an increase of Rs. 94,000 and Rs. 33,000 respectively. Revenue from ‘‘taxes 
on income” is likely to be better by Rs. 25,000, land revenue by Rs. 3,87,000, ex- 
cise by Rs. 25,000, stamps by Rs. 1,00,000, forests by Rs. 1,00,000, civil works by Rs. 
4,62,0(30 (from the reserve fund of the Central Road Development Account)." Rs. 
5,00,000 is expected from the Government of India for economic development and 
improvement of rural areas. On the other hand, a decrease of Rs. 2,00,000 is antici- 
pated under recovery of agricultural loans on the expenditure side while a saving of 
Rs. 1,39,0(X) is expected as a result of the postponement of some new scheme. 

It is anticipated that there will be an excess of Rs. 10,40,000 which will he re- 
quired for works under petrol tax projects and Rs. 4,01,000 which represents the un- 
expected balance of the grant for economic development granted by the Government 
of India during 1935-36. 


Assam Court Fees Amend. Bill 

The Hon. Mr. W, L. Scott next introduced the Assam Court Fees (Amendment) Bill 
1936. He explained the financial position of the Province as created by the Niemeyer 
Report and its acceptance by Parliament. 

He found that in 1937-38 there would be a deficit of about six lakhs and on that 
basis Government decided that all departments must be asked to economize to the 
extent of three and one-third per cent of the Budget of 1936-37 being close to 3 
crores,^ a saving of three and a third per cent meant a saving of 10 lakhs but it was 
recognised that some heads of expenditure such as pensions were not susceptible of 
reductions at all However, it was hoped that a saving of six lakhs would he effected 
and this would just close the gap anticipated between revenue and expenditure. 

The deficit, nowever, would probably be nine lakhs. Government were doing their 
best, he said, to recognize to the extent of six lakhs. When this figure would be 
packed was uncertain, hence the necessity of raising revenues bv taxation such as the 
Court Fees Bill. The Bill was opposed by Mr. Rohini Eumar Choudhury, Mr. Sanat 

Kumar Das and Maulvi Abdul Mazid Zioshshams and was postponed for further 
consideration. 

Mr. Qopendralal Das Choudhury^s adjournment motion criticizing improper pro- 
cedure adopted by the revising authorities of the Shillong backward classes constitu- 
ency of the Assam Legislative Council was carried by 22 votes to 15. 

Assam Stamp Amend. Bill 

:-~The Council rejected to-day the Assam Court Fees (Amend- 
^ Assam Stamp (Amendment) Bill, 1936, brought by the fion’ble, 

Mr, yy, A. Scotty Finance Member to improve the revenues of the Province. 
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OFFICIAL AND NON-OFFIOIAL BILLS 

Assam Local Boaeds Eleotiot^ Bill 

The Council passed the ^ Assam Local Boards Election (Emergency Provisions) Bill, 
1936, '^hich extended the life of the present local boards to not more than one year 
from April 1, 1937. 

The adjournment motion brought by Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhuri to censure the 
Government of Assam for their present financial plight was defeated by 20 to 17 votes. 

Assam Money-lenders’ Bill 

17th. SEPTEMBER The Council discussed to-day the new Assam Moneylenders’ 
(Amendment) Bill (1936), which was introduced by Maulvi Ahdur Rashid Ghoudhury, 

The debate brought out the fact that in Assam credit is already shy and poor 
people are experiencing dithculty^ in getting money for their agricultural operations. 
After a considerable amount of discussion, the Bill was sent to a select committee by 
the casting vote of the President. 

The Bill sought to amend the Assam Moneylenders’ Act of 1934 as follows : 

By giving powers to courts to re-open and readjudicate on decrees already passed 
by courts even before the Moneylenders’ Act of 1934 came into operation ; by re- 
ducing the rate of interest from 12 and half to 12 per cent in the case of secured 
debts and from 18 and three-fourth to 18 per cent in the case of unsecured loans ; 
bj leaving no option ^ to courts to go beyond 12 per cent and 18 per cent interest ; 
limiting the interest in the aggregate to the amount of the principal only, with further 
provision that the interest already paid, if iu excess of the principal, will be deducted 
from the principal ; the principal will always he the original principal and not the 
amount subsequently contracted by changing the bond. 

Non- official Bills 

The Council next passed Maulvi Abdul Khaliqm Chawdhury' s Assam Land Revenue 
Reassessment Bill (1935). 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Mizanar RahamaW s .BUI to exerupt public places of worship 
from certain municipal taxes was sent to a select committee, 

Maulvi ^ Ahual Majid Ziaosharrds Goalpara Tenancy (/Amendment) Bill, 1935, 
was taken into consideration. The Council then adjourned till the 19th. 

Supplementary Grants 

19th. SEPTEMBER The Government presented their demands for supplementary 
grants. The Hon. Bahadur P. C. Datta moved for a grant of Rs. 400,015 for 
the^purpose of building barracks at Jorhat aud Dibrugarh for the ’accommodation of 
an increased nuniber of convicts, for water supply in the Tezpur mental hospital, for 
extending two bridges on the Shillong-Sylhet road, for waterways in the Nowgong 
district and for a few other bridges on the Assam trunk road. 

Mr. Kashinath Saikia opposing the token grant of Rs. 5 for the construction of 
barraks for convicts said that it was the duty of the State to check crimes whether it 
was due to over-population as admitted by Government or to economic depression. 
Regarding the extension to bridges, he pointed out that the Public Works Department 
ought to have taken all factors into consideration while designing and constructing 
original bridges that would have saved the present wastage of Rs. 30,000 involved 
in new extensions. 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid asked for a token grant of Rs. 5 with a view to provide 
Rs. 5,000 annually for the first three years to St. Edmund’s College, Shillong, for 
the new B. T. Classes and to provide a further sum of Rs. 14,570 for a hostel for 
Government teachers. Mr. Kashinath Saikia brought to the notice of Government 
that it^ w-as necessary to increase the grant of Rs. 5,000 so as to enable the college 
authorities to reduce the rates of fees. Formerly, the Assam Government used to 
pay Rs. 19,000 to the Bengal Government for their teachers. 

Motor Vehicles & Debt Conciliation Bills 

21sl. SEPTEMBER : — The Council passed to-day two important Bills, namely, the 
Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill, 1936, which allows the Govt, to substitute for iRe 
present taxation on motor vehicles at^ varying rates by various local authorities a single 
provincial tax at uniform- rates specified for various kinds of vehicles, and the Assam 
Debt Conciliation Bill, according to which debt concilation boards will be set ujp to 
effect reasonable settlement of debts so as to relieve agricultorists. Parties may 
appear before such boards by agents authorised in writing but not legal practitionto. 
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Stlhet Teninoy Bill 

While the Sylliet Tenancy Bill 1936 was under consideration, Maulvi Ahdnl 
Khahque Chowdfmry moved an amendment to confer tenancy riffht on ner^onV^n 
reserved forest lands. Mr. 8. F. Desai^ Finance Secretary, pointed out that this could 
not be done as m forest lands, persons were allowed to have land under certain 
7 rendering service for the benefit of the forest. Maulvi Ahdur 

Rashid Choivdhury wanted to confer tenancy rights on chakrans and others v^ho 
hold tenures on condition of rendering ^ service. Mr. Rajendra Chandra Sen Qum 

fost ^^*2^'t^*8^?tes could not be done and his amendment was 

Tenancy'Blf^m^^^^ The Council discussed to-day several clauses of the Sylhet 

Maulavi Abdur Rashid Choudhury put forward an amendment to substitute ten 
per cent for twenty per cent of the consideration money payable by a tenant as a 
Icc to a landlord for the sale of a holding by a tenant. 

The mover said that in the present depressing conditions tenants could not pay 
Ilf • Goalpara Tenancy Act the rate was ten per cent. Maulavi 

Abual Mapd Ziash-shams said that even ten per cent was high. Mr. Sanat Kumar 
Mr. Kashinath Saikia also supported the amendment. 

The President asked if it were not true that the majority of the voters were 
tenants. Mr, Oopendra Lai Das Chowdhury opposed the amendment saying that 
according to present custom, landlords charge 25 to 35 per cent as a transfer fee 

^ compromise between different extremes. Khan Bahadur Muham- 
mad Moshroff suggested that now that occupancy rights were going to be conferred 
on tenants the value of the land would rise and tenants would not be affected by the 
rates given in the Bill. 

Mr. xS. P. Desai^ Revenue Secretary, said that at present the occupancy ryots 
nacl no right to transfer their holdings without the consent of the landlords but the 
present^ Bill was going to give them a free right of transfer which was a valuable 
concession for which it would not be unjustifiable for the landlord to demand twenty 
per cent of the selling price of the holding as his transfer fee. In Bengal also, he 

Goalpara the rate was ten per cent 
It nad to be remembered that the occupancy ryots there had not the same rights as 

lost ryots in Sylhet would have. The amendment being put to vote was 

Abdul Majid Zio shams said that the principle of a settled ryot was 
recognised alike in the Bengal Tenancy Act as in the Goalpara Tenancy Act. The 
grincime of a settled ryot, he continued, had been recognized in the Sylhet Tenancy 
Q iT^ 1 . 1 ^ argued that such a right should not have been refused on the ground that 
byinet landiOrds were petty landlords. Khan Sahib Maulavi Mohmud Ali opposed 
the amendment. 


Court Fees & Stamp Bills to be Reconsidered 

D : — The President announced to-day that the Hon. Sir Robert 

appointed Governor of Assam in succession to His Excellency 
bir Michael Keane and that the Governor of Assam had asked the Council to recon- 
sider the Assam Court Fees and the Stamps Amendment Bills, which the House 
recently threw out. Friday October 2 was fixed for the reconsideration of these Bills* 


Sylhet Tenancy Bill ( contd. ) 

Discussion on the Sylhet Tenancy Bill was then resumed. All the amendments* 
^cept one, were lost. The Government did not agree to Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
uaammad Mashrafs amendment to refuse to occupancy ryots the right to transfer 

wakf according to Mohammedan Law. The Khan Bahadur’s point 
s nat an occupancy ryot was not competent to create permanent encumbrances on 
^hich he had but imperfect rights. The amendment was lost, 
considerable discussion on Clause 42 of the Bill which provide that 

Section 41 ‘'when a ryot has a right of occupancy in 
entitled (1) to plant (2) to enjoy the flowers, fruiti 
-j-rAD utilize or dispose of the timber of any 

an^ provided that in doing so he does not contravene the provisions of 
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Maulvi Ahdul Kkalique Gkaudhury moved an amendment adding the words 
“planted by him” after the word “tree”. He was against giving unlimited right to a 
tenant in the matter of felling trees not planted by him. He pointed out that under 
the present system a tenant had to take the consent of the landlord in felling a tree 
not grown by him. The new provision would give him a “licence” to devastate the 
land with no incentive to improve it. 

The amendment was withdrawn and another one was moved by Mr. Qopendralal 
Das Chowdhury suggesting that the tenant should not fell trees described by tbe 
Local Government as valuable. Mr. Sanat Kumar Das opposed the amendment saying 
that a tenant must have the right over trees in the areas. Mr. S. P. Desa% Revenue 
Secretary, opposing the amendment said that the Bengal Tenancy Act had conferred 
on tenants the right of full possession over trees To the danger that tenants might 
ruin properties clause 41 of the Bill offered an effective remedy. 

The amendment was lost. 

To the provision in clause 41 that an occupancy ryot shall not be liable to eject- 
ment for arrears of rent but that his holding shall be liable in execution of a decree 
for the rent thereof and the rent shall be the first charge on it, Maulvi Abdul 
Khalique Chowdhury moved an amendment that an occupancy ryot shall be liable to 
ejectment for arrears of rent and his holding shall be liable to sale in execution of a 
decree for the rent thereof and the rent shall be the first charge on it. The amend- 
ment was lost. The House also discussed clause 82 to-day and then adjourned. 

25th. SEPTEMBER : — Maulavi Ahdur Rashid Ghaudhury moved an amendment 
to-day substituting half the number of landlords or a considerable number of tenants 
for any person in Clause 117 of the Bill which states that the local Government may 
make an order directing that a survey be made and a record of rights prepared 
by a revenue ofifioer in respect of all' lands in any local area, estate or tenure or 
part whether these lands have been let out or occupied for agricultural purposes or 
not provided that, when any person having an interest in these lands makes an 
application for an order under this section he shall deposit or give a security for an 
amount for the payment or expenses as the Government may direct. 

The amendment was opposed by Government and lost. 

Clause 137 of the Bill which provides that expenses for the preparation of a 
record of rights shall be defrayed under orders of the local Government by landlords, 
tenants and other occupants of lands was strongly opposed by some members on an 
amendment moved by Maulavi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury to make the Government 
responsible for half the cost for the preparation of a record of rights. His opinion 
was that the economic condition of the people was bad and Sylhet was a land of 
petty ryots and petty landlords and they should not be saddled with the cost. 

Mr. 5.^ P. Desai, Revenue Secretary, pointed out that a record of rights would 
benefit chiefly the landlords and tenants and it was unfair to saddle the general 
tax-payer with any portion of the cost Maulavi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury also 
suggested that the expenses should be paid by not less than twenty annual instal- 
ments instead of by such instalments as the Local Government would propose. 

The amendments when put to the vote were lost by 13 to 19 votes. 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chaudhury moved to delete altogether Clause 140 which 
states that the Local Government may make an order directing a revenue officer 
to make a survey and record of all the lands in a specified local area which was 
private land. He asked why Government should t&e such arbitrary powers to 
survey land. Mr. Rajendra Chandra Sen Gupta, Special Officer, pointed on behalf of 
Government that it was to the interest of both tenants and landlords to know what 
were exactly the private lands of a proprietor. When these were clearly demarcated, 
tenants could acquire no rights in the private lands of any proprietor. This would 
prevent disputes between landlords and tenants. The House at this stage adjourned. 


26 tb. SEPTEMBER Mr. Kashinath Saikia said that it was surprising that not 
a single amendment proposed by the Opposition was carried. 

Maulavi Abdur Rorshid Chaudhury opposed the passing of the Bill which, he said, 
was in some respects opposed to the interests of the ryots. Maulvi Ahdur Rahim 
Chowdhury suggested that he knew the_ condiffons of the ryots better ^an the 
previous speaker and he believed that the Bill was in the interests of the rycts, 

Manlavi Abdul Khalique Chowdhury moved an amendment to danse 14B of the 
Bill which states that the revenue officer shdl record a prot>rietor’s private^'i^d .as 
land which is proved to have been culdvated as NU Jote or 
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proprietor for twelve continuous years immediately preceding the passing of the 
Act. He desired to delete the ex:pression “for twelve continuous years immediately 
preceding the passing of the Act” because in his opinion it was unnecessary and 
absurd for a landlord to give proof of twelve years’ continuous possession over his 
private lands in order to entitle it to_ be recorded as his private land by a revenue 
officer. He was further of the opinion that the survey and record cost which would 
accrue was an unnecessary burden on the proprietors. He asked what the position 
of a tenant would be who purchased the proprietory right of a piece of land from 
a landlord and if in another case, ho purchases the occupancy right from a tenant 
and subsequently purchases the proprietory right from the landholder one or two 
years prior to the commencement of this Act. 

Mr. Oopendra Lai Das Chotodkury supported the amendment and asked if, 
by possessing tenanted land as proprietors or Khamar for the last twelve yearsl 
the land would become a proprietor’s private land under this section. The Govern- 
ment replied in the affirmative ; the amendment being put to the vote was lost. 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chowdhury brought an amendment under clause 204 
(sub-clause I) of the Bill which refers to the denial of a landlord’s title by tenants 
in a rent suit and the damage to be awarded to the landlord as not exceeding 
ten times the amount of the annual rent payable by the tenant. 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chowdhury contended that damages should not exceed 
twenty-five times the amount of the annual rent payable by the tenant or an order 
or decree forfeiting the company right of the tenant at the discretion of the landlord. 

He argued that in a rent suit, the plaintiff landlord has to pay ten times or more 
by way of other expenses than the actual legal fees. If in a rent suit concerning 
a small amount of rent, the tenant defendant renounces his character as tenant of 
the landlord by setting up without a reasonable or probable cause the title in a third 
person or himself, the landlord plaintiff has to incur much more expenses than in an 
ordinary rent suit to prove his proprietory rights. He therefore stated that in such 
suits damages should not exceed twenty-five times the amount of annual rent. 
Government opposed the amendment which was lost. 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chowdhury moved for the omission of clause 211 which 
states that should any person otherwise than in accordance with any enactment for 
the time being in force distrain or attempt to distrain the produce of a tenant’s 
holding or, except with the authority or consent of the tenant prevent or attempt to 
prevent reaping or other operations of a holding he shall be deemed to have com- 
mitted criminal trespass within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code. The amend- 
ment was lost and the bill was passed. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

2_8th. SEPTEMBER -.—The Council passed to-day. without opposition, the Assam 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1935, brought by Khan Sahib Maulvi Miznar Rahaynan 
of Goal para. The Bill is intended to exempt public places of worship from the pay- 
ment of water-tax and latrine-tax, over and above the holding-tax, and to that extent 
amends the original Municipal Act of Assam. 

GoiLPABA Tenancy Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

The Council then passed the Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1936, which was 
introduced by Maulvi Abdul Majid Zioshshams. The mover stated that at present, 
as the law stood at Goalpara regarding the non-mutation of names by jotedars and 
tenure holders, it was extremely harsh because when any jotedar plaintiff brought a 
suit for recovery of rent and if the sub-tenant defendant took the plea that the 
plaintiff had not had his name mutated in the landlord’s office although his predeces- 
sor, in interest^ had died, and if the plaintiff failed to prove mutation the entire suit 
would be dismissed. So, by changing the word “entertained” to “decreed or granted,” 
he wanted to make the non-mutation of names a bar to a decree but not a bar to the 
entertainment of the suit. 

The second object of the Bill was that over and above the decreeing of interest 
f from the time of default of payment of rent up to the date 

of institution, a farther compulsory provision for decreeing interest from the date of 
realization was extremely harsh and usurious. 

Assam Monet-lendees’ Amend. Bill 

29tli. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day, the Assam Moneylender’s (Amendment) 
Bill was again discussed and finally rejected, by 26 votes to 19. 
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Mr, Kashinath Saihia, mem'ber for Jorhat, then moved a resolution^ urging the 
necessity for earmarking the entire receipts from grazing taxes for the improvement 
of fodder supply and the development of cattle breeding in the province. The reso- 
lution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The House accepted Mr. Rohim Kumar Ghowdhtiry's resolution for the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural School in Assam. 

CoTJET Fees & Stamp Bells Considered 

2nd. OCTOBER In the Council to-day the Hon. Mr. W. L. Scotty Revenue 
Member, moved for reconsideration of the Assam Court Fees and Stamps Amendment 
Bills as recommended by His Excellency the Governor. The Revenue Member 
said that the Government would realise three lakhs of rupees by these Bills *, this 
would balance next year’s budget. 

Maulavi Mumiaioar Ali opposed consideration as he thought that if the Govern- 
ment would implement the reconsiderations of the Retrenchment Committee appointed 
by the Government under the presidentship of Sir Muhammad Saadulla, money could 
still be found for balancing the budget, 

Maulavi Abdur Rasid ChowdJiury said that the Government wanted money not for 
maintaining the present standard of administration but for a more costly government 
under the new constitution. He said the whole plan of the Government was to 
penalise the people without rhyme or reason. 

Mr. Kashinath Saikia was not convinced that this form of taxation was justifiable. 
He argued that there was still room for further retrenchment by amalgamating the 
Public Works Department and the Civil Secretariat. He wanted further facts justify- 
ing the necessity for taxation. 

Mr, Rohmi Kumar Chowdhury said that they were on the horns of a dilemma. 
If these taxation Bills were not passed the Government might ^ not continue with the 
present land revenue reduction of three annas in the rupee as it existed in the Assam 
valley. That would be a serious loss to the people, inasmuch as the cancellation of 
the reduction would take away from them no less than 18 lakhs of rupees during the 
current year, whereas the pas'sing of the Bills, taking effect from April next, would 
take away only three lakhs from the litigants. He said that the Bills could be repeat- 
ed by the next Assembly, but revenue once realized would not be refunded by any 
Government. He wanted, therefore, a definite assurance from the Government on 
this point before he voted for the Bills. 

Mr. Sarbeswar Barua, Me. Mohendra Nath G chain, Mr. Hirendra Chandra Clia- 
krabarty and some other members demanded similar assurance. 

The Hon. Mr. W. L. Scott wanted time to consider the position and the House 
adjourned, 

3rd. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day the Assam Court Fees (Amendment) 
Bill 1936 and the Assam Stamps (Amendment) Bill 1936 as recommended by His 
Excellency the Governor and as amended by the Council. Resuming yesterday’s 
discussion on the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill, Mr, H. L. Scotty Revenue 
Member, gave the assurance as demanded by Assam Yalley members yesterday that 
there would be no reduction in the rates of land revenue remission (three annas 
in the rupee) in the Assam Talley during the next year provided the Court Fees and 
Stamp Bills were passed by the Council 

He said that income made from receipts from these Bills would be sufficient to 
meet the deficit. He assured the Cachar members also that remission of one anna in 
the ruppee would continue in that district for one year. When the president moved 
that the Court Fees Bill be taken into consideration it was carried by 29 to 14 votes. 

Maulavi Abdul Kkalique Ckowdhary moved an amendment to clause 1 (sub-clause 
3) suggesting that the operation of the Bill be restricted to three years instead of 
five years. He said that this Bill combined with the Sylhet Tenancy Aot would 
increase revenues to a state when they will not merely meet the deficit but leave an 
opening balance in future budgets. The House accepted this amendment. A similar 
amendment was moved and carried in respect of the Stamps Amendment -Bill. 

Maulavi Ahdur Rashid Chowdhury protested against both these Bills which he 
said would be against the interests of the Sylhet people. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das regretted that Government had to carry these Bills by bar- 
gmning with the members of the Assam Talley. Khan Bahadur Keramat Aih said 
thaf if the members of the Surma Talley had known the miseries of the poor peastm^ 
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of the Assam Valley they -would not have grumbled at the attitude of bargaining 
they had adopted. The Bills when put to the vote were carried. 

The Governor’s F^lEewell Speech 

This finished the business of the House and His Excellency Sir Michael Keam^ 
the Governor then said good-bye to the members of the Council. He observed that_ it 
was goodbye not only to the personnel of the Council but to an epoch of India s 

constitutional history. , , • • i r l- • i r , 

He traced tentative approach to the principle of co-operation m place of autocratic 

command to the year 1861 when Indians to represent Indian opinion were for the 
first time taken into the Legislature of the country. ^ ^ 

The remarkable progress, said His Excellency, that India had made towards the 
goal of responsible Government was no accident if it derived initially from the liberal 
spirit that was the historic heritage of the people of England. Those Indians who 
undertook in the face of calumny and misrepresentation to co-operate with the 
Government in the measured advance of the great constitutional work had played a 
predominant part in making the experiment success. . 

His Excellency observed that the men who set out to sabotage the Constitution in 
1921 and failed were curiously enough pledging themselves to pursue the same futile 
policy once more. He was sure that they would fail again too. 

ffis Excellency emphasised that the crucial fact of the new Constitntion was that 
the Government of the country would be wholly the peoples own Government. Public 
opinion was awakening he said but it would take time before the ryot possessing the 
vote realised that by the opinion he could control Government. 

Continuing His Excellency said that the party system so essential in a represen- 
tative form of government was still fluid and imperfect in this country, that its growth 
was being hampered by divisions and cleavages not primarily based on political id^s 
and needs with a view to obtaining the best form of responsible Government. He 
commended amity and co-operation between classes and the levelling of communal 
distinctions in the essential task of promoting the common weal. 

His Excellency emphasised that the welfare of the millions of the people who live 
on the land must be the first care of statesmanship and their protection should be 
the first criterion of good government. He thought that on the eve of an election 
those of the peasantry who would for the first time have votes would be entitled to 
ask and to be told what the members did for the peasant. The Land Revenue Reas- 
sesment Act, he stated, would in the future secure the regulation of land revenue 
assessment by Statute and not by Executive order and as such would prove of great 
value to the agriculturist. The Moneylenders’ Act and the Debt Conciliation Act aimed 
at solutions of the debt problem of the people. His Excellency complimented the 
Council on their co-operation in the scheme for rural development and the improve- 
ment of the water supply in village and communications ia the province. 

Referring to the financial position His Excellency pointed out that stable finance 
was a condition precedent to the success of the new Constitution.^ He congratulated 
the Council for passing the Stamp and Court Fees Bills which the Government 
brought forward as one of the means to meet the menace of an unbalanced budget 
and said that this was a fair and promising augury for the future. The problem of 
unemployment among the middle classes, the establishment of an agricultural institute 
and a university in Assam were three particular things which His Excellency 
regretted his Government could not tackle for want of money. He hoped that the 
new Government would before long find themselves in a position to solve these pro- 
blems with success. 

Concluding, His Excellency quoted the remark His Excellency the Viceroy 
recently that the spirit in which a Constitution was worked counted more than the 
letter in which it was written. He believed that members would show the same 
spirit of accommodation in the future as they had done in the past, that they would 
maintain the reign of law intact and would advance on the road of orderly progress 
that India had followed for the last 150 years. 

Sir Michael then declared the Council prorogued. 



The Behar Legislative Council 


Autumn Session— Ranchi — 31st. August to 9th. September 1936 

Bihae Flood Situation 

The autumn session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Ranchi on the 
31st. August 1936. The Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha^ Finance Member, moved 
a resolution regarding detestation at the recent outrage attempted against the person 
of His Imperial Majesty Eing Edward YIII and expressing deep sense of thankfulness 
that His Majesty was not harmed. After several members had spoken on this 
resolution, it was unanimously carried. 

The HoAble Mr. P. C. Tallents then reviewed the recent flood situation in Bihar. 
The floods were the severest in Saran, said he. Next came the Monghyr district. 
He paid tributes to local officials and non-officials for co-operation in mitigating the 
hardships of the people. He informed the House that the Bihar Government had 
spent Rs. 35,000 cn relief works. He also stated that the policy of the Government 
about further grants for house-building and *rabi’ seeds and prevention of future 
floods will be announced by the Finance Member shortly in connection with the 
debate on the non-official resolution on the subject of floods. 

iMPROTEilENT OF CaTTLE 

1st. SEPTEMBER The debate on the Government resolution regarding provision 
of money for betterment of cattle-breeding began when Rai Bahadur Barat Ch. Roy 
very ably discussed many aspects of the resolution. Hon'ble Syed Abdul Aziz next 
dwelt upon the difficulties of getting enough fodder and said that in Bihar the fate of 
cattle was pitiful and asked the people to co-operate in making the Government 
scheme a success. He asked those who maintained meaningless beliefs and super- 
stitions to shake these off and be up and doing for the improvement of the lot of 
cattle which is a great bearing on the agricultural life in Bihar. 

The next speaker Babu Ramjivan Eimatshinka said that he was very doubtful 
about the Government scheme and did not expect much out of it. 

Mr. S. Lai replied to individual members and justified the Government proposal 
and assured the House that Government would do all that lie in their power to pay 
their attention to the different suggestions presented by them. He said that the 
two centres already selected by the Government for cattle-breeding will be able to 
meet the demands of pedegree bulls in Bihar at an early date if the scheme fructifies. 
He said that Government did not like to touch the sentiment by castrating Brahmini 
bulls. He stated that Government would be glad to consider the question of pasturage 
whenever any such opportunity occurs. 

After this, the resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Court of Wards Bill 

Mr. P. (7. Tallents introduced the Court of Wards Bill, After it was taken into 
consideration it was passed without any dissent. 

Minor Irrioation & Drainaoe Works Bill 

After this the Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha introduced the Bihar Minor 
Irrigation and Drainage Works Bill which was taken into consideration. Next Mr, 
Sinha showed the necessity of such, a measure which was being long-felt in the 
province. 

Mr. Jamuna Karjee said that the Bill required certain improvements. He sugges- 
ted that the Irrigation Committee should have two representatives both from zamin- 
dars and landlords instead of one from each class. He farther said that the Govem- 
meut should not only bear the cost of the irrigation scheme and preliminaries and 
rough estimation but the whole cost of the detailed report and estimate which was 
according to the Bill to be a part of the cost of the work and a part of Hte work:' 
itself. In support of his contention Mr. Karjee said that the people who had to“ 
dopend on agriculture for their livelihood were very badly off on account of the 
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unprecedented depression in the province. He tried to criticise the Government but 
later the Finance Member in his reply met all the criticisms levelled against tb^ 
Government. He was followed by Messrs. Shah, Maulavi Khalilur Rahman S K p 
S ingha, Maulavi Ghani, Kalyan Singh, who all spoke on the Bill. ’ 

At the end the Hon’ bio Nirsu Narayan Suiha replied to the criticisms of the 
members. He questioned the accuracy of Mr. EarjeeA statement regarding the U P 
Government, who, he said, were given certain privileges by the Otto Niemeyer Com- 
mittee. This was challeged and in doing so he had a passage of arms with Mr 
Earjee. ’ 

After the Bill was taken into consideration it was referred to a Select Committee 
of the following : Khan^ Bahadur Shagirul Haq, Mr, C. P. N. Sinha, Satish Chandra 
Sinha, Bimala Prasad Sinha, Messrs, Betterton, Davies, Prior, Houiton N N Rinha 
S. K P. Sinha, Karjee and Rameshwar Sinha. i i 

The Government objected to the last two names but when a division was called 
the Government was defeated by a pretty big margin of votes. The House then 
adjourned. 


SUPPLEMENTA.BY DEMAJ^rDS 


2na. SEPTEMBER : -After interpellations to-day supplementary demands were taken 
up. The first demand for Rs. 15,750 in respect of forests was passed without any dissent. 
To the second supplementary demand for Rs. 300 in respect of general administration, 
Moulvi Abdul Gliani moved a cut motion urging the claims of Biharis for clerical 
posts, _ He was supported by Mr, Jarnuna Karjee^ who maintained that the claims of 
Biharis were being always overlooked. He urged the necessity of employing Biharis 
to all sorts of posts whether they be of clerical or higher services. 

After Baba Harmadeo Singh spoke in support of the cut motion, Hon’ble Mr. 
P. C. Tallents replied ou behalf of the Government whereafter the cut motion was 
withdrawn by the mover and the supplementary demand was passed. 

The^after the supplementary demand for Rs. 6,307 for an increase in the salary 
of the European sergeants and for supply of furniture in their quarters were taken 
up. The argument o£ the Government was that there was considerable difficulty in 
recruiting sergeants from the British Army on the present initial pay, which, was 
Rs. 150 which Government proposed through this demand to increase to Rs. ICO— 200. 


This evoked a good deal of heated discussion. Three cut motions stood in the 
^mes of Mr. Nandakujnar Ohosk^ Moulvi Abdul Qhani and Mr. Jamuna Karjee. 

The former two membei's moved their motions and the latter’s motion being identic^ 
was not moved, 

'L discussed the desirability of appointing graduates of the Patna Univer- 

sity who had completed ^ 2 years’^ training of the University Training Corps as 
sergeants. In support of his coutentiou Mr. Ghosh said that wnen boys fresh from 
colleges are appointed as D. S. P.s and A. S. P.s, there was no reason why boys 
who had undergone military training should not be recruited as sergeants. 

He was followed by Mr. Jamuna Karjee^ who failed to understand the necessity 
and anxiety of the Government to recruit sergeants from British Army. He urged the 
necessity of taking men from University Corps and from Indian. Police Force for 
appointments as sergeants. 

Next, Mr, S. K. P. Smha rose^ to support Mr. Ghosh’s cut motion and referred 
to the meeting of the Senate regarding the possible appointment of the University 
graduates who had undergone U. T. C. training for two years as sergeants. 

Mr. D. Silva next advocated the cause of Anglo-Indians and urged the Govern- 
ment to take some members of the community he represents. 

Hon’ble Mr. Brett, replying to the various members, said that discipline and great 
h^dship were the virtues that are counted most for the sergeants and thought that 
the British Army men. were the fittest to serve the purpose. 

,, followed by Mr. Hafiz who said that if Government did not consider 

w ^ n standard, then, he thought, as a member of the 

u. 1. o. uommittee, it was not wise to maintain such a show. Mr, Hafiz felt more- 
over sure that even the undergraduates who had their due U. T. 0. training would 

sergeants. Referring to the growing unemployment 
m the proi^nce, he said that Government should now cease filling the counted seats 


jSmAa, leader of the Opposition, supportin 
was of opinion that U. T. C. graduates were as much workable as 


the cut motion 
ritish sergeants; 
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Mr. Bimala Chciran Singh^ nominated memiDer, supporting tlie Government motion 
was of the opinion that it was desirable to appoint British military men as ^^rgeants 
as the appointment of either Hindus or Muslims might lead to numerous difficulties. 
He said as a sergeant if one or other became prejudiced or communal, and as the 
head of a force, at times situation might grow critical. 

Mr. Nandakitmar Ghosh pointed out to Mr. Singh that the sergeants were not 
the highest officers and they had magistrates over them for their guidance and as 
both Hindus or Muslims hold responsible posts of judges and such others, why 
Indians if appointed as sergeants would be detrimental to public interest. 

Mr. Hasan Jan also supported the Government motion on a similar plea that on 
ground of special military training British sergeants were preferred. Mr. Ghosh 

replied thereafter. . 

Mr. P. C. Tallents spoke in favour of the motion and remarked that ^‘even in his 
highest efficiency he could never presume himself capable of being a sergeant or an 
armed reserve. This caused considerable laughter.^ ^ _ 

On an assurance given by Mr. Brett that if suitable Indian youths of U, 1. 0. 
desirous of joining ranks of sergeants are available, he would gladly ask the Govern- 
ment to give a sympathetic consideration to the fact, the motions were withdrawn 
when the Council, after a lively debate, adjourned. 

Enquiry into N. Bihar Floods 

3rd. SEPTEMBER After interpellations to-day, _ Mr. S. K. P. Sinha moved his 
resolution recommending Government to thoroughly investigate into the causes of 
recurring floods in North Bihar and to undertake a scheme of permanent relief for 
that area. 

In support of his resolution Mr, Sinha described the havocs caused hy floods in 
North Bihar— especially in the district of Saran and urged upon the Government to 
undertake an investigation whatever enormous the cost might be in view of the 

heavy losses. w • r nr 

After R, J5. Divarkanath^ R. ‘B. Birendra?iath Chahravarty^ Mr. Meyricl^ Mr. 

Fazlur Rahaman, K, B. Shaghirul Huq^ Mr. Md. Shafee and Mr. Abdul Ghani 
had spoken on the subject, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha replied to the debate. After the 
Hon’ble Mr. N. N. Sinha replied on behalf of the Government, the resolution was 
put to vote and passed without a division. 

Reduction of Sone Canal Rates 

Babu Radkamohan Sinha next moved a resolution recommending Government to 
reduce the Sone caunal rates to the extent which existed before the last enhancement. 
In tracing the history of the increase in the rate of canal water he said that from 
Re. 1 per acre in 1888 it had gone gradually to Rs. 4-8 in 1922 ^ per acre. The 
mover further said it was very hard for the cultivators to pay this high rate now 
when they are financially so very badly off. In the end of his speech he appealed 
to the Finance Member to take the gratitude of the people for Government and him- 
self by reducing the rate. 

The Ho Able Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha, while speaking on behalf of Government, 
referred to the discussions raised in this Council on. two previous occasions^ one last 
year in Ranchi and the other early this year in Patna by Mr. Jamuna Karjee on the 
subject- Accordin'^ to the Finance Member, Mr. Karjee s motions had one merit that 
he sought reduction of canal rates in the whole province while the present resolution 
sought reduction of canal rate only in the district of Shahabad from which the mover 
came. The Finance Member further maintained that the rates of Sone canals were 
favourable, as compared to those prevailing in other provinces, 

Mr. Jamuna Karjee suitably _ replied to the Finance Member and while so doing 
he recalled the days when the Finance Member was an ornamental member of this 
Connoil when he occupied the seat of one of the non-official members. Jnst after 
the last enhancement in the rates of canals, proceeded Mr. Karjee, when resolu- 
tion was brought for the enhancement of the canal rates, the prices of agricultural 
commodities had considerably gone up and rice selling at 7 seers per rupee, 

Ho Able Mr Nirsu Naravau Sinha thought nt to advocate the reduction bnt now when 
the prices- of agricultural commodities had gone very considerably down— by about 60 
p, cJ since 1928 to 19^ according to the adraission of Bihar Government theuK^ves 
in their Administration Report issued early this year— he, (The Hon* Mr. N. N. Sinh^ 
opposed the proposal of a reduerion at a time when the peasants were hard hit 
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owing to Tinprocodontod doprossion wLicii had boon proyailing in tho country for tho 

last few years— Bihar not being an exception to it. 

The change in the attitude and the outlook of the Hon. Mr. Smha, according to Mr. 
Kariee, was due to his elevation to the high office of t^- Finance Member whish he 
was occupyinff now and any one who had witnessed the Hon. Mr. In. In. binnas psr* 
formance as a non-official member will be in a sea of wonder if he happened to wit- 
ness his performance now as the Finance Member of t^ Bihar Government against 
which he used very strong language. Proceeding, Mr. Karjee said that the ground 
taken by Government at the time of the last enhancement was that as the prices of 
of all commodity had gone up, it was hardly unreasonable to complain mat me 
prices of water had gone up (He actually (quoted the Government member s 
used at that time) and that the Government should stand on the same ground and 
should reduce the canal rates now when the prices of all commodities have gone 
enormously low. Mr. Xarjee corrected the Finance Member by ^ v ^ 

sent resolution, if passed, would not only benefit tbe cultivators of the bhanabaa but 

also those of the districts of Patna and Gaya. 


Messrs. Radha Prasad^ Sherafat Hussain^ Yunus and Rai Bahadur Syamnandan 
Saliay supported the resolution while Mr. Bimala Charan Saha^ a nominated mem- 
ber, opposed the Bill whereafter the Council adjourned for the day. 


4th. SEPTEMBER Mr. S. E. P. Smha, speakiog against the resolution to-day, said 
that if this resolution was brought into effect, what method was effected to make up the 
loss of revenue. He fui’ther maintained that canal rates were no tax and the Council 
would be unjust if it proposed to give benefit to a particular area. 

Babu Jugjiivan Bam (depressed class member) supporting tbe resolution said that 
the income from one higha came to Es. 16-8 while the expenses amounted to Rs. 
19-1. Thus the agriculturists were running at a distinct loss. Proceeding he suggest- 
ed an investigation into the matter. 

Moulvi Abdul Ohani also opposed the resolution. After Babu Ramanugraha 
Harayan Sinha spoke on the resolution, Babu Radhamohan Sinha, replying to the de- 
bate, q^uoted some sentences from the speech of the Finance Member when he 
supported the proposal of reduction in rates of Sone canals when he was a non- 
officiM member. 

After he had replied to the points raised in the debate, the Finance Member, 
giving final reply on behalf of Government, said that in a democratic government 
members of opposition of to-day would be ministers of to-morrow and ministers of 
to-morrow would be one day members of the opposition. Under such circumstances, 
he proceeded, it was quite possible for them to change their views. He enquired 
what would happen if by some natural calamity the canals are destroyed. Accord- 
ing to him, there were many other charges to be met over the maintenance charge. 
Moreover, the Bacca and Triveni canals were losing concerns for which the whole 
province had to pay. If the surplus from canals are to be reverted, many beneficial 
institutions will suffer. If the canal rates are reduced, then the expenditure ^of 
some departments will have to be reduced as the province has got only so much in- 
come as is required for the requirements of the province. Moreover, the budget had 
been prepared and if this resolution was passed, it was not possible for the present 
Government to do anything. It was, therefore, he maintained, necessary to leave 
this question for the reformed Assembly. 

After this the resolution was put to vote and being pressed to division was lost 
by 20 to 44 votes. 


Non-official Bills 

7tli. SEPTEMBER The House took up non-officials ^ Bill to-day. Moulvi 
Ehalilur Eahaman introduced the Bihar Tenancy {suits^ validation) Bill and the 
Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill. Moulvi Abdul Ohani introduced the Bihar and 
Orissa Municipal Amendment Bill. Rai Bahadur Bwarahanath introduced the 
Estates Partition Amendment Bill. Babu Ealyan Singh introduced the Chota Nag- 
pur Partition Amendment Bill, the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Bill and the Bihar 
Local Self-Oovernmmt Amendment Bill. 

Next, Moulvi S. M. Hafiz presented the Reports of the Select Committee on the 
Bengal Land Revenue Sales {Amendment Bill) and moved the Bihar and Orissa 
Amendment Bill for reference to a Select Committee. 
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Thereafter Mr. S, K, R Sinha moved the Behar Agrieulturisis^' Belief to be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Hon ble Mr. P. C. Tallents, 
ton, A. C. Davies, C. P. N. Sinha, Khan Bahadur Sagir-ul-Huq, Baba Radhaprasad 
Sinha, Kumar Kalihaprasad Sinha, Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay, Baba Jamuna 
Karjee and the mover. 

The object of the Bill was The agriculturists of Bihar are groaning under a heavy 
weight of indebtedness. The number of money-lenders and pawn-brokers is limited 
resulting in monopoly among the clientale. The rates of interest charged and other 
conditions imposed on the creditors constitute a veritable harassment of the agricul- 
turists. Therefore, legislation is necessary. Pawn-brokers do not issue receipts, thus 
creditors fall at the entire mercy of the pawners as to make it a criine punishable 
with fine extending to one thousand rupees. Another factor was the Kabuli menace 
in tlie countryside they visit and they advance money at exorbitant rates. This un- 
lawful action should be constituted as a cognizable offence. 

Stjpplementxbt Dema^nds 

9tli. SEPTEMBER 'The Council voted supplementary demands for Rs. 50,000 
and Rs. 3,45,619 respectively for the extension of the existing Council chamber at 
Patna to meet the requirements of the new legislature under the reforms and the 
acquisition of the Pusa estate for the establishment of a central experimental and seed 
farm for north Bihar. At the conclusion of the session the Council was i^rorogued. 


November Session ‘—Patna — 18th. to 21st. November 1936 

Atjbanoabad Riot— Adj. Monox 


The last session of the Council under the Montford Constitution commenced at Patna 
on the 18th. November 1936, Hon. Mr. Rajandkari Singh presided. 

After interpellations, the President said that he had received notices of two 
adjournment motions, one from Messrs. Yunus^ Akhari Hafiz and Chowdhry Sharafat 
Hussain to discuss the situation created by the recent communal riot at Aurangabad 
and the other from Baba Jamuna Karjee to discuss the proceedings instituted against 
86 Congress and Kisan Sahha workers in the district of Bhagalpore. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha, the leader of the House, objected to 
leave being given for the discussion of these motions on the ground that the matters 
relating to these motions were sub-judioe and as such they could not be discussed 
in this House without prejudice to fair trial. 

The President agreeing with the Hon’ble Member ruled both the motions out of 
order. 


Bihab Famixe RErJEE Fund Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kirsu Bar ay an Sinha then introduced the Bihar Famine Relief 
Fund Bill, and moved that the Bill be taken into consideration. In explaining the 
objects and reasons of the Bill the Hon. Member said that the Famine* Relief Fund 
that was being maintained by the Bihar Government was regarded as forming part of 
the general balances of the Government of India. The fund could be utilised only 
for purposes of famine relief though when the amount to the credit of fund exceeded 
ten lakhs of rupees, the excess over that sum might be utilised for certain other 
purposes. The Government of India Act, 1935 contained no pto^isioa the con- 
ttnnanoe of this fund and when Part III of that Act come into force, the Devalua- 
tion rules would cease to operate. Oonseqaentiy, the amount of the fund would on 
the. commencement of the new constitution, merge m the gongral balance of ’the 
province and there would be nothing to prevent the amount bfiinp- RYnpruiAd nn 
ordinary services with the result that, should occasion suddenly oarion iS’^rATit anrl 
unanticipated expenditure on a large scale on famine relief thorp would be no cash 
r^oure^ immediately available to fall back upon. 

**rn order to prevent such a result,” Finance “fKi'c "Rni I'o 

introduced with a view to conserve the minimum balauce \o the credit of the 
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Famine Relief Fund for the purposes for whioli it was originally established. The 
Secretary of State for India in Council has sanctioned an amendment to schedule IV 
to the Rules to enable the Governor-General in Council to permit withdrawal of 
the whole or part of balance in the existing fund on being satisfied that an Act of 
the local legislature has made provision for the constitution as a separate_ fund, to 
be utilized only on the occasion of serious famine or hood, of the sum so withdrawn 
and invested in securities of the Government of India. 

“It is proposed by this bill to establish a statutory fund called the Bihar Famine 
Fund by withdrawing ten lakhs of rupees out of the present balance of the existing 
Famine Relief Fund which is estimated at 22 lakhs. The fund to be formed by this 
Bill will not be expended save upon the relief of serious farnine and the relief of 
distress due to serious draught, flood or other natural calamities”. 

Mr. S. K. P. 8 inha moved an amendment to the^ effect that the balance of the 
Famine Fund should be conserved at 20 lakhs. He pointed out that Bihar was more 
subjected to flood and as such adequate balance should be kept in the fund to meet 
such emergencies. The Central Provinces, though much smaller than Bihar, had a 
balance of d5 lakhs in the Famine Relief Fund while Bihar had much less. He 
urged the Government to accept his amendment so that they might be adequately 
provided against famine, flood or any other natural calamity. 

The amendment on being put to vote was however lost by 28 to 25 votes. 

The Hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha then moved his final motion that the Bill he 
passed and the Bill was passed without opposition. 

Bihae Municipal Amend. Bill 

Sir OanesJi Datta Singfi^ Minister of Local Self-Government, next introduced the 
Bihar Municipal Amendment Bill providing for prescribing electoral qualifications by 
rules to be formed under the Act by the Local Government as in the case of election 
to District and Local Boards under Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Act.^ 

Manlvi Abdul Gani opposed the bill on the ground that it was not at all desirable 
to take away the power of prescribing electoral qualification from the hands of the 
legislature and place the same in the hands^ of the Local Government. If the 
Government really wanted to liberate the qualifications of voters at municipal elections 
they could very easily do it by amending the provision for the same in the Act itself. 

lion. Sir Ganesh Butt Singh replying observed that Maulvi Ghani’s apprehension 
of the rule-making power being abused by the Government was not justified for 
Ministers in the future Government would be elected members responsible to the 
legislature. 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani next moved an amendment to Section 15, sub-seotion 2 
danse A of Behar and Orissa Municipal Act substituting annas eight for one and 
half rupees as franchise qualification. 

Sir Ganesh. Butt Singh pointed out that Mr. Ghani sought to move by way of 
amendments the provisions of his own bill which he had introduced at the Ranchi 
session of the Council and which was ultimately withdrawn on the assurance that 
these matters would be looked into after the general elections were over. He con- 
tended that it was better to pass the Bill as presented and he assured the House 
that all the municipal bodies would he duly consulted while revising the electoral 
qualifications. 

Maulvi Shafi and Babu Pamprasad Singh supported the amendment while Babu 
Bimala Gharan Singka opposed the same. The amendment was lost by 35 to 15 votes. 

Other amendments in connection with this bill moved by Maulvi Abdul Ghani 
were also lost and the Bill was passed without division. The Council then adjourned. 

AtrEANGALAD RiOT — A dJ. MoTION 

NOVEMBER : — At to-day’s sitting of the Council, the adjournment motion 
which was moved by Mr. Yunus to discuss the issuing of a Government communique 
in connection with the Aurangabad riot at a time and in a manner which was likely 
to affect prejudici^ly the fair trial of the criminal cases pending in connection with 
■piose riots, was disallowed by the President ; while another moved by Mr, S. K. P. 
Sinha.io discuss the question of refusal by the authorities at Aurangabad to take 
out a Hindu procession after the riots was allowed by the Chair. 

XT short discussion, Mr. K. P. Sinha withdrew his adjournment motion, 

Hon ble Mr. Tallents^ Home Member, having explained that he had used very guarded 
tognage because the whole thing was subjudice and he never meant to convey that 
tte right of the Hindus would in any way be interfered with. The Council 
ton adjourned till the 21st. 
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iHE GOVERNOR’S EAREWELL SPEECH l5§ 

SUPPLEMENTABY DEMANDS 

21*1. NOVEMBER :-~Tli 0 Council voted to-day a number of supplementary demands, 
including Rs. 40,000 as grants-in-aid to local bodies to repair the communications 
damaged by the recent floods, Rs. 130,000 as loan to the Jharia Water Board for 
relaying a water pipe line and Rs. 177,000 under excess expenditure for jails due to 
receipt of increased orders for goods manufactured by jails and supply of bed-sheets, 
kurtas and trousers to prisoners. 

Debate on Unemployment Report 

On the motion of Hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinka^ Leader of the House a debate 
was initiated on the Unemployment Committee report. Mr. Jamuna Karjee^ parti- 
cipating in the discussion, urged the Government not to ignore the agriculturists who 
were the backbone of the province and tackle the unemployment prevailing among 
them. He asked Government to foster and develop cottage industries and pleaded 
for the employment of young Biharis in industries of the province. Rai Bahadur 
Dwarkanath asked Government to lose no time in implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee as the problem was becoming graver and graver. 

The Governor’s Farewell Speech 

His Excellency the Q-ovemor then delivered his farewell address. In doing so. he 
said that the Province, for some years past, had been straggling against the weight 
of falling revenue to maintain such progress as had been secured before post-war 
slump. 

Since the beginning of 1934, greatest effort has had to be concentrated to repair 
the damage of the great earthquake ou which the total expenditure incurred had been 
in the region of three crores of rupees. These factors stood in the way of any not- 
able advance in the administration of Bihar. 

Referring to their passing the adolescent stage to full Provincial Autonomy and ^ the 
financial position of the Province as a result of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s recommendations 
the Governor said that it was a grave disappointment to him to find that immediate 
betterment, which he proposed for Bihar as the minimum necessary to start on her 
new career, was so limited. It was his earnest hope that those who became the 
leaders of the province, to whatever political party they belonged, would work not 
for aggrandisement for themselves, or exaltation of a party or a section of the com- 
munity bat with the single object of doing what was best for the people of Bihar. 
Under this condition only, could this tremendous experiment of democracy, taken at 
a time when democracy had become discredited and had been discarded in so many 
countries in the world in favour of autocracy and dictatorship, be a real success. 

The House was at this stage prorogued. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session — Madras — 31st* August to 4th. September 1936 

The Governor’s Address 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Conncil commenced at Madras on 
the 31st. August 1936, when His Excellency Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi^ 
the Acting Governor, addressed the House. He reviewed the work so far done and 
said that it indicated n substantial measure of progress in all directions, particularly 
in giving assistance to agriculturists. 

Referring to the relief of educated unemployment, His Excellency, while 
admitting that Government had not yet formulated a definite policy in the matter, 
said that it was a vast problem which would tax fully the ingenuity -of the new 
Ministry.^ Meanwhile, they were paving the way for a consideration of the problem 
by initiating a census of the unemployed. 

His Excellency at the outset indicated that Lord Erksine would have to extend 
the life of the present Council which would expire on November 6 until the inaugu- 
ration of the Reforms and that Government contemplated holding another session 
early in December. 

Non-oeficial Bills 

29th. AUGUST : — The Council devoted the whole day to non-official business. 
The House decided to circulate for eliciting public opinion Mr. Chowdaris Madras 
Land Alienation which aimed at preventing alienation of agricultural land to 
non- agriculturists. Two other Bills were rejected, including the Madras Employees' 
Protection Bill^ introduced by Mr. Basu Dev^ purporting to ameliorate the condition 
of employees in certain directions. 

The House unanimously adopted Mr. Koti Reddi's resolution recommending to 
Government to issue instructions to registration officers and others concerned to 
increase the number of polling stations so that ordinarily no voter need travel more 
than two miles to record his vote during the ensuing elections to the provincial 
legislatures. 

The Imam’s Bill 

Ist. to 3r3. SEPTEMBER : — The Council discussed for all these days and passed 
on the 3rd September the Imam’s Bill which vested permanent occupancy rights on 
the tenants of Imam lands. 

The Bill was discussed in the House twice before, once being returned by the 
Governor with recommendations and again by the Governor-General who withheld 
assent to it on the ground that the Bill was exproprietory. This time the Govern- 
ment introduced the same with a provision for compensation to Imamdars. 

The measure had the support of the Congress members in the Council and their 
amendment reducing the amount of compensation from 2 and a half times the annual 
rent to only the annual rent was accepted by Government and adopted by the 
House. Another amendment seeking to exclude temples and charitable institutions 
from the operation of the Bill was defeated, Congress members and Government 
opposing it. The measure had the support of Zamindars and landlords of the Justice 
Party while members of the United Nationalist Party strongly opposed it. 

^ohUli^ in the course of his speech prior to the passing of the 
Bill, said that he did not wish to take up the valuable time of the House 
at that late hour, hut he wished only to state that if the legislation 
before "^e House was^ examined impartially, there could be no doubt that many 
concessions had been given to imamdars and that they had been placed in a certainly 
more favourable position than the landholders under the Madras Estates Land Act. 
Members of the House would no doubt be aware that as far as ^private land’ was 

h^ad enlarged the categories of private land to which imamdars were 
allowed to lay claim. He had stated in his speech in 1933 that imamdars could not 
claim in their la.uds any greater rights than that which the zemindars or the original 
grantees of the imams possessed. It would be admitted, on all sides that occupancy 
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went with the land and that the actual tiller of the soil was the owner of that right 
and that there could be no claim to occupancy right by the imamdar. 

From time to time_ during the discussions, he said, the main issues had been 
sMlfully confused by bringing in the case of smaller inamdars. He would Like to 
make it clear that this Bill was intended to apply to whole inam villages and minor 
inams did not come within the purview of the legislation. There was also no force, 
he said, in the statement that inamdars were being deprived of legal rights which 
they now possessed. 

Mr. T. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar, the speaker said, had laid great stress on the point 
that it had not been proved that inam tenants were worse off than Zemindari tenants 
or that there was need for any special relief or protection. He would state that the 
very fact that they were tenants at will and rent was liable to be enhanced was 
itself suffi-oient ground to say that, in this country, where the pressure on land was 
so heavy, the lot of the inam tenant could not possibly be an enviable one. As 
regards compensation, curious arguments were put forward on behalf of the inamdars. 
He would suggest that inamdars ought to realise that in this matter a special conces- 
sion had been given to them for which, he said, there was no parallel in the 
Madras Estates Land Act. 

“As regards compensation” the Raja of Bobbili stated, “it is not right to bring in 
the Land Acquisition Act ; because in this case the so-called Kudivaram right is not a 
right which in my opinion, can be computed in terms of rupees. This is a right 
which, in our opinion, according to the principles of the land tenure in this country, 
cannot be recognised and for which no compensation is due. But I do not wish to 
go over the ground again or repeat the reasons as to why the provision had to be 
embodied in the Bill. Imamdars, I think, ought to be grateful for these special 
concessions which have been conceded to them. They have the additional right to 
eject tenants if, within a period of one year, the tenant either refuses or is unable 
to pay the compensation.” It had been stated on the other side that this was of no 
advantage to them because after ejecting the tenants, the inamdar cotdd not convert 
the land into private land. If it was remembered that the primary principle of 
the Bill was not to allow the enlargement of the categories of private land, there 
would be no foundation for the complaint. 

Since inamdars had been given certain special rights, it was absolutely necessary 
to have special proofs and evidence. 

In season and out of season, the speaker proceeding said, individuals had stated 
that this measure was really intended to hit the Brahmins. 

Mr, T, C. Srinivasa Iyengar : I do not think any member said that it was 
aimed at the Brahmin Community. At any rate, no Brahmin member of the House 
said that. Such a serious allegation against the members of a community should not 
be^ made. I have been the person who took a good part of Hie time in the discu- 
ssions and it was I that said that Non-Brahmins, who paid the fullest valuo, are 
the people who constituted the bulk of inamdars. I believe two or three years ago, 
the Chief Minister himself referred to this and quoted my speech. 

The Eaja of Bohhili : I am not making this serious allegation as Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar calls it, against the Brahmin community. I said we have been attack^ on 
the ground that it is intended to hit the Brahmin community. 

A voice i But he referred to “individuals”. 

The Baja of Bohhili said that this allegation was unfounded, because those 
speakers who championed the cause of inamdars had themselves stated that if a 
census were taken to-day of inamdars, it would be found that a majority of them 
were Non-Brahmins. 

The other charge made was that inamdars were not represented in the CouncjuL 
The speaker did not think their cause had suffered for want of advocacy. 

Referring to Mr. C, K. Reddi's speech and his reference to clause 16), the Raja 
of Bobhili said that he was personally opposed to this provision from the start. 
Although Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar termed the benefits to inamdars under the Bill as 
illusory, he (the Raja of Bobbili) would not be surmised if this provision should make 

safeguards ^ven to inam tenants illusory. He hoped no such adverse results 
wou^ ensue and he hoped also that the Covernment would in the future earef^y 
the question of amending the Act in the direction necessary. • 

Ite ptece of legislation had been sponsored and supported neither on politick 
nor eomm u n al grounds but onlv in furtiierance of the principles for whiolt he aard: 
Ms And they wmiud have the satisfaction, if it became law, aa they 
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hoped it Tvould, of haying enfranchised nearly a million tenants at will in inam 
villages, thns enlarging the electorate. 

Referring to Dr. Snhbaroyan’s remarks abpiit the Government helping the forces 
of communism and socialism, he said that if communism and terrorism did not find 
a fruitful soil in this province, it was due to the fact that practically every member 
of the rural population had some interest or other in land. The principles of com- 
munism were totally opposed to mdividual ownership of land and it was to guard 
against all such political theories that they were supporting this measure which 
would, he said, not only give fixity of tenure but peace and contentment to a third 
of the agricultural population in estates. Dr. Subbaroyan,; he said, threw a hint 
that the matters would not be left at this stage and that it would be carried to 
higher authorities. In this connection, he would point out that in 1933, Dr. Subba- 
royan said that, as responsible members of the House, they ought to take ihe 
decisions of the House as binding and that he was against “safeguards”. Now, 
after he had been transformed into a Congressman, Dr. Subbaroyan seemed to have 
changed his mental outlook and he now wished to take advantage of the “reserve 
powers” vested in the Governor and the Governor-General. He did not know 
whether Dr. Subbaroyan spoke on his own behalf or on that of the Congress. But, 
Dr. Subbaroyan occupied a position which he could not understand ; for Dr. Subba- 
royan belonged to the United Nationalist Party in the Council and to the Congress 
outside. At the same time, the Raja of Bobbili said, he was grateful to Mr. C. R. 
Reddi and his group who gave their support to this measure both by their 
votes and speeches and who “had the courage of their convictions.” 

Concluding, the Raja of Bobbili expressed appreciation of the great patience and 
tact with which the hon, the Revenue Member has piloted this measure, and of the 
services of Mr. M. G. Patnaik, who he said, had been of the greatest assistance in all 
stages of the measure. He hoped that the Bill would soon find a place on the 
statute book and be a lasting boon to the inam tenants. 

Rivers Conservancy Amend. Bell 

Sir Charles Souter next introduced the bill (item 4) further to amend the 
Madras Rivers Conservancy Act 1884, and moved that it be taken into consideration 
at once. 

The Revenue Member said that the Bill was a non-controversial one. The object 
was this. In view of the provisions of Section 296 of the Government of India Act 
1935, the Acts in force in this Presidency had to be amended wherever necessary, 
in order to vest in the Board of Revenue, the appellate powers in revenue matters 
now exercised by the Governor-in-Council. It was therefore proposed in this Bill to 
vest in the Board of Revenue the appellate powers referred to in the proviso to 
Section 14 of the Madras Rivers Conservancy Act, 1884. 

The motion was carried. The two clauses of the Bill were agreed to without a 
decision and the Bill was passed into law. 

Election to Boards 

The Hon. the Ba^a of Bohhili next introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920 and the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920 
and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

^0 Chief Minister said that during the recent elections to local bodies, a number 
of instances had come to the notice of the Government in which courts had granted 
injunctions for restraining the conduct of elections to municipal councils and local 
boards^ As would be seen from the statement of objects and reasons to the Bill, 
theso injunctions had been granted mostly on allegations of the irregular omission 
or the irregular _ inclusion of the names of electors in the electoral rolls prepared 
m accordance with the rules framed for the purpose under the Madras District 
Municipahhes Act or the Madras Local Boards Act. This caused considerable admi- 
mstouve inconvenience, as it had become possible for a few irresponsible persons 
to ^Id 1 ^ an election or even an entire general election. The object of the Bill was 
to furnish a self-contained machinery for all matters connected with elections. It 
if considered desirable to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act 

Local Boards Act by including therein a specific provision prohibiting 
courts Horn grating injunctions for restraining proceedings which were being or 
were about to be t^en under the rules for the preparation or publication of electoral 
rolls or for the conduct of elections. 
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Mr. Nachiyyappa Qounder moved tLat the consideration of the Bill be adjourned 
sine die. Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed moved that the Bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. 

The motion that the consideration of the Bill be adjourned sine die was then put 
and lost. The motion that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion was also lost, and the motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was 
a^eed. All the clauses of the Bill (three in number) were then passed without any 
discussion and formed part of the Bill. The Baja of Bobb Hi then moved that the Bill 
be passed into Law. The motion to pass the Bill into law was carried. 

Children’s Act Amending- Bill 

The hon. Mr. Pannirselvam introduced a Bill to-day to amend the Children’s Act 
and moved that it be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Law Member said that the object of the Bill was to mate the Act more effec- 
tive, by empowering the Court to commit a youthful offender, to the custody of a 
person who was not a relative of the child and by providing for his being produced 
before the Court by a person who had undertaken the custody of the offender, with 
a view to being sent to a certified school, should he fail to respond to care and treat- 
ment. The Bill also was intended, the Law Member said, to bring within its scope 
children who were subject to immoral infiuences. 

The motion was carried and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 


Madra.s Famine Reliee Fund 

The hon. Sir Geoffrey Bracken next introduced a Bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a Fund, called the Madras Famine Relief Fund, for utilisa- 
tion on occasions of serious famine and of distress caused by serious drought, flood 
and other natural calamities. He moved that the Bill be considered at once. 

Sir Geoffrey said that the principle of the Bill had been accepted by the House on 
a previous occasion unanimously ; and the Devolution Rules had been amended suit- 
ably by the Secretary of State for India. He declared that the balance in the Fund 
in excess of Rs. 40 lakhs was proposed to be utilised on protective irrigation works 
and other famine relief works ; and that the Revenue Member iu the next session of 
the Legislative Council would come up before them with proposals for the utilisation 
of the excess amount. 

The Bill, Sir Geoffrey said, was a simple measure to enable the Fund being in- 
vested in the secuidties of the Government of India. There was no need to refer it 
to a Select Committee, especially as delay would mean loss of interest. If the Gov- 
ernment of India placed the money at their disposal, say, on the 1st of October, the 
Local Government would stand to gain in the current year a sum of Rs. 20,000, 
which was no negligible sum. They were still under the control of the Government 
of India. The new Government, when they come into being, would have a complete- 
ly free hand. Instead of making amendments now, it would be much better to leave 
the matter to the new Goveniment to change the purposes for which the money 
could be utilised and also the class of securities in which the money could he 
invested. He thought that it would be quite possible for the new Government, for 
example, if they wished, to invest the Fund in their own loans. He would, therefore, 
ask the members opposite not to press for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, 
but allow the Bill to be taken into consideration at once. 

The motion that the Bill he taken into consideration was next put and carried. Consi- 
deration of the clause of the Bill was taken up. 

Clauses 1 to 6 were put and carried Clause 7 was put. Mr. G. Bameshwar Bao 
moved an amendihent to the effect, that the end of the financial year should not fall 
short of Rs. 100 laihs. He also moved an amendment to insert a new proviso to the 
clause, to the effect, that the annual payment towards the deficiency should he in 
addition to ‘the contribution referred to in Section 3.’ His idea, Mr. G, Rameshwar 
Rao said, was to make the annual contribution to the fund obligatory on the Govern- 
ment in view of the chronic famine conditions prevailing in large areas in the presi- 
dency. He did not think the Secretary of State would at all stand in the way of 
their adopting such a step. 

Mr. Gopalaswami Mudaliar., seconding the motion, said that enormous sums had 
beeai spent on relief of famine, but if only the Government had proceeded with the 
Tttngabhadra project in right earnest that would have saved a lot of money, ^Mle at 
the same time giving permanent relief to the affected area from famine. He hoped 
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tliat the proposed conference in regard to the Tungahhadra Project would result in 
some permanent good to the districts affected. 

Mr, Koti Eeddi moved that the sum he fixed at ‘Es. 75 lakhs’ instead of ‘Es. 
100 lakhs’. 

Sir Geoffrey Bracken replied that he had great sympathy with the prudent finan- 
cial provision which the members opposite had suggested in the amendment. He noticed 
that the amount of Es. 40 lakhs was sought to be raised to varying figure from Es. 
50 to Es. lOO lakhs. In respect of this matter, there was no need to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State. But it was rather a matter in which they were com- 
mitting the new Government. He would suggest that if they fixed the sum at Es. 
100 lakhs, they would be going far beyond the requirements. In recent years, the 
amount required for famine relief, never exceeded in one year Es. 32 lakhs. It was 
the figure for Ganjam famine in 1920-21. Last year famine relief cost Es. 17 lakhs. In 
this^ matter, he was prepared to be guided by the opinion of the House. If Es. 40 lakhs 
povided for in the Bill was not felt to be sufficient, he was prepared to suggest Es. 50 
lakhs. They could leave it to the new Government to raise it, if they liked. 

The House eventually agreed to amend the figure Es. 40 lakhs into Es. 50 lakhs. 

As a consequential amendment in the same clause, the annual contribution to be 
made by the Government was raised from Es. 3 lakhs into Es. 5 lakhs. The amend- 
ment was put to the House and carried. Clause 7 as amended then formed part 
of the Bill. 

The Preamble was then allowed to stand part of the Bill. The hon. Sir Oeo-ffrey 
Bracken then moved that the Bill as amended be passed into Law. The motion was 
carried without discussion and the Bill was passed into law. The House at this stage 
adjourned. 


Dt. Muxicipalities Act Amend. Bill 

4th. SEPTEMBER The hon. the Raja of Bobbin inti’oduced a Bill to-day further to 
amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, for certain purposes and moved 
that it be taken into consideration. 

In the “Objects and Eeasons”, it was stated that doubts had been raised as to 
the validity of bye-laws made by certain municipalities levying charges on the hap 
rate’ system for water consumed in excess of the maximum free allowance. The 
object of the Bill, it was stated, was to validate all by-laws, orders and agreements 
based on the hap rate’ system which had been made, issued or entered into before 
the provisions of the measure came into effect. 

The hon. the Raja of Bobhili, introducing the Bill and moving that it be taken 
into consideration, said ^ that it was found expensive and inconvenient to adopt a 
uniform system of metering and on this account, the Government recently sanctioned, 
at the request of certain municipalities, the levy of water tax at particular rates 
per tap. This system, he said, was ^working satisfactorily in a number of munici- 
palities. ^The question was recently raised if the levy of a tax on a tap -rate system 
was consistent with the provisions of the Act. On the other hand, the opinion had 
been expressed that the question of free supply would arise only in the case of 
public taps, and where private connections were given to houses, it would be open 
p municipal authorities to levy a tax. To remove all doubts in the matter, he said, after 
taking legal opinion, the Government bad decided to move the Bill. The Bill would 
enaffie municipal councils to frame by-laws from time to time on the tap-rate system. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee, 
to refer the Bill to a select committee was put and lost. 

Oauses^l, 2 and 3 were then passed without discussion. Clause 4 dealt with the 
question, of payment for water supplied. 

moved an amendment, to the effect, that water should be 
supplied, free to certain classes of buildings. He stated that the object of his amend- 
ment w^ that water should be supplied free to temples, churches and mosques, 
in tne city, yt w^ so. There had been an agitation on the part of worshippers of 

gainst the levy of water charges. There was justification, he 
^aea, for exempting these places of worship from payment. If an outright exemp- 
on yquid not be granted, he would request the Government to give hberty to 
mumcipaiities to ppscribe the number and classes of buildings to which free supply 
could be given. The loss of income would not be much. 

suggeped that the following proviso be inserted at the end of 
Sfe o^plfefol no water charges be 
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MUNIOIPAIITIES ACT AMEND. BILL 

Yilla^g-e Coubts Bill 

The House next accepted the motion of the Hon. Mr. A. T. Fannirselvam that 
the Bill to further amend the Madras Tillage Courts Act, 1888 for certain purposes 
be referred to a select committee. The Bill inter~alia seehs to provide for the 
election by panchyat courts of a Yice-President for the purpose of exercising the 
functions of the President when the office of the President becomes vacant or when 
the president is absent from jurisdiction or is incapacitated and to make a conse- 
quential change in the definition of ‘Tillage Munsiff.’ The Bill also gives a definition 
of ‘movable property’ as including growing crops or products, and makes provision 
for the transfer of ^ pending proceedings from one village or panchayat court to 
another where there is a change in the limits of jurisdiction or on the disestablish- 
ment of the court. 

Dt. Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

^ The Hon the Raja of Bohhili next introduced a Bill further to amend the Madras 
District Municipalities Act for certain purposes and moved that it be taken into 
consideration. 

The object of the Bill, he said, was to raise the maximum limit of the pay of 
the Conamissioner of the Madura Municipality from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,2C0. In view 
of the size and importance of the Madiira^ municipality, he said, the Government 
considered necessary and desirable to appoint a Commissioner with larger adminis- 
trative experience. The present maximum, he said, restricted the choice for the 
commissionexship. 

Mr. Nachiyappa Gounder moved that the further consideration of the Minister’s 
motion be adjourned sine die. He said that the maximum of Rs. 800 now provided 
forjn the Aot^was quite an adequate amount for a Commissioner of even a Munici- 
pality of the size of Madura. The present state of municipal finances could not 
permit of a salary of more than Rs. SuO being given. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that the Madura Municipal Council, which had to find funds for the staff, had 
passed a resolution ^ against the proposal for increasing the Commissioner’s salary. 
If the salary was raised to Rs. 1.200 as proposed in the Bill, the commitment of the 
Municipality would come to Rs. 1,500 if pensionary contribution, leave allowance, etc., 
were taken into consideration. 

The Hon. the Raja of Bobhili said it was not proposed straightaway to appoint a 
person on the salary suggested. The Commissioner who would be appointed would be a 
person already in Government service. The Bill only sought to empower the Government 
to appoint the officer contemplated by it. Mr. Koti Reddi’s argument appeared to 
him as novel. He had stated that the salary and status of the Commissioner should 
not depend on the size and population but should depend upon the hours of work. 
This argurnent he could not accept. The Government considered that this measure 
was essential ^in the interests of the Madura Municipality. 

Mr. Naehiyappa Gounder said that a revenue divisional officer on Rs.' 800 would 
be able to satisfy the requirements of the Madura Municipality, To appoint a person 
on Rs. 1.200 would bo a great burden on the Municipality, 

The amendment of Mr. Nachiyappa Gounder was after discussion lost. 

The clauses of the Bill were agreed to without discussion. Clause 2 of the Bill 
runs as follows : — 

In clause (a) of sub-section (6) of section 12-C of the Madras District Mnrdcipali- 
ties Act, 1920, for the words ‘not exceeding eight hundred rupees per mensem in 
the aggregate’, the words ‘not exceeding in the aggregate, one thousand two hundred 
rupees per mensem in the case of the Madura Municipality and eight hundred 
rupees per mensem in the case of any other municipal!^,’ shall bo substituted. 

The Hon, the Raja of Bobbin moved that the Bill be passed into law. The 
Bill was passed into law. 

City Police Act Amend. Bell 

The Home Member then presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bill to 
amend^ the Madras City Police Act and moved that the Bill, as reported by the 
Committee, be taken into consideration. 

The motion was carried and the House took up the consideration of the Bill 
clause by clause. 

There were no amendments to clauses and these were all allowed to stand part 
ot the Bill, 

The Bill was then passed into law, on the motion of the Home MeD^ber,. 
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Dt. Police Act Amend. Bill 

^ Tlie hon, Mr.^ C. F. Braokenbury next presented the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill further to amend the Madras District Police Act 1859 and moved 
that the rueasure as amended by the Select Committee be tahen into consideration. 

The object of the Bill is to bring out clearly the intention of the Indian Police 
Act, 1861 in the matter of setting up two categories of police officers, the superior 
category of officers embracing the Inspector-General, the Deputy Inspector-General 
^d all other superior officers down to Deputy Superintendents of Police and an 
inferior category embracing all ranks from Inspector downwards. Another object of 
the Bin is to amend the provisions of the Act in respect of the imposition of fines, 
etc., with a view to recovering from the pay of the police officer concerned the 
whole or part of any pecuniary loss caused to the Government by negligence or 
breach of orders. 

Amendrnents given notice of were not moved . The clauses of the Bill were 
accepted without any discussion and the BiU was passed into law. 

Motoe Vehicles Act Amend. Bill 

Faja of Bobbin then presented the report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill to amend the Madras Motor Vehicles laxation Act, 1931, for certain purposes 
and inoved that the Bill as amended by the Select Committee be taken into consider- 
ation. The Bill was passed. 

Borstal School Amend. Bill 

On the motion of the hon. Mr. A. T. Pannirselvam^ the Bill to amend the Madras 
Borstal School’s Act was taken into consideration and passed. 

First Offenders’ Bill 

The hon. Mr. Pannirselvam next moved that the Bill to provide for the release 
on probation of first offenders be referred to a Select Committee. 

The object of the Bill was to introduce the probation system for fii’st offenders in 
of Madras and a few selected mofussil areas. 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was put to the House and 
carried. ^ 

Dt. MuNidPALiTiEs Amend. Bill ( contd. ') 

^ The house then took up for consideration the amendment of Mr. JBasheer Ahmed 
m regard to the free supply of water to places of public worship moved in connec- 
tion with clause 4 of the Bill to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, the 
consideration of which was adjourned to enable an agreed amendment being moved. 

Mr, Basheer Ahmed stated that after consultation with the Raja of Bobbili and 
other members of the House, he agreed to his amendment being dropped. In its 
place, he moved an amendment to the Explanation to Sub-Section 2 of Section 31 of 
the 4ct. The amendment was to the effect that the words hanks in and near 
mosques, temples etc,’ be removed from the explanation. He said that if those words 
were removed, it would have the effect of giving exemption to places of worship 
from payment of any charge for consumption of water. 

The Raja of Bobbili accepted the amendment stating that it did not give any 
wnoJesale exernption ^ to_ religious institutions in a municipality, but only made it 

possible for those institutions which deserved special treatment to be given free 
supply of water. 

amendment was then put to the House and carried. 

Oause 4 as arnended was next put to the House and agreed to. 

IT of Bobbili then moved that the_ Bill as amended be passed into law, 
e House ^opted this motion without discussion and the Bill was passed into law. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 


December Session Madras — 30th November to 4th. December 1936 

Official Bills and Motions 

nr last sesrion of the Council under the Montford Constitution commenced at 
Madras on the 30th November 1936, Mr. Bamachandra Beddi presiding. 
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The Law Member presented reports of the select committee on the Bills farther 
to amend the Madras Children's Act^ J1920, the Madras Village Courts Act^ and also 
the Madras Probation of Offenders Bill. The clanses of thess BiUs haying been 
considered, the Bills were introduced into Council and were passed into laws. 

lit. DECEMBER Discussion on the motion hy the Minister of Development 
regarding an increase in the Government guarantee in respect of debentures issued 
by the Central Land Mortgage Bank had not concluded yesterday— but was passed 
to-day — when the adjournment motion, of which notice had been given by Mr. Koti 
Reddi was taken up. The motion related to the Government Order issued on October 
21 regarding the grant of land revenue concessions for the current fasli in so far as it 
related to the refusal of Government to grant any general remission of dry assessment 
and any general concession in the matter of water cess. 

Speakers pleaded that* some concessions having been shown to dry lands similar 
concessions should be shows to wet lands. It was also stated that ryots raising crops 
on dry lands were not so prosperous as those that raised crops on wet lands. 

Sir Charles Souier., the Revenue Member, explained the policy of Government in 
regard to this question and said that he could not accept the resolution. The motion 
was however put and carried, 

Mr. Subramania Bhatta gave notice of a motion asking for the adjournment of 
the Legislature “to discuss the recent action of the Local Government against Congress 
workers canvassing for Congress candidates in connexion with the ensuing elections 
to the local legislature in Malabar and elsewhere in the Presidency.” 

The Government raising no objection, the President admitted the adjourn- 
ment motion to discuss the Government’s order of Oct. 21 regarding the grant of land 
revenue concessions for current Fasli so far as it related to the Government’s refusal 
to grant any general remission on dry assessment and any general concessiou in the 
TTfl of "Wstoir C6SSi> 

The motion was put and carried without division. The Revenue Member replying to 
the debate explained the Government’s policy in the matter. The House then adjourned. 

Unemployment Problem 

2nd. DECEMBER To-day, after interpellations, Mr. P. V. Krishnayya Choudhri 
(the Council’s Secretary) moved an adjournment motion to discuss the steps taken by 
the Local Government to deal with the situation arising from the recent cyclone which 
devastated Guntur District. 

Mr, Abdul Hamid Khan : May I know if it is the practice or if it is permitted 
by statute that the Secretary to the Council can raise a motion for adjournment of 
the BLouse ? 

The President ; I do not think that there is any objection either by convention 
or by statute to the Secretary to the Council moving a motion for adjournment of the 
House, No doubt it is a peculiar thing, this being the first time_ that we have come 
across such a motion. On that account, however, I do not think it can be disallowed. 

Sir Charles Souter said he ?had no objection and the President allowed the 
discussion. 

The motion was withdrawn after the Revenue Member had enumerated the steps 
taken by the Government and had assured the House that everything would be done 

to alleviate the distress of the people. , t 

Replying to a question regarding the steps the Government had taken to ^ve effect 
to the recommendations of the Unemployment Committee, the Home Menwer^ stated 
that at the instance of the Government of India, this Government was^ considering ^e 
question of revising the educational system of the province with view to reducing 
the number of persons taking up University courses and diverting a majority^ 01 
students to courses of study which qualify them for a professiou or trade. The question 
of revising the curriculum of elementary schools was also engaging the attention of 
the Government. 


Buxtee-Mile to Prisoners 

3rd. DECEMBER -.—There was an interesting ^scussion in the ^ Council to-day 
regarding the supply of butter milk to all prisoners. The question was rai^^ 
by a cut motion when the Law Member moved supplementary grant of Rs, 17,07/w 
on account of jails and convict settlements. 
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Replying, tlie Law Member said that one lakh of rupees would be required for the 
purpose and if the money could be found, he was sure that the authorities would give 
the best consideration to the matter. The out motion was rejected. 

Governor’s Speech 

Later, H- E. the Governor drove in State to the Council Chamber and addressed the 
House for the last time before the elections. 

Addressing the Council Lord Erskine^ the Governor, said that unless some-thing 
quite unexpected occurred this would be the final sitting of the Council. 

“•To-day is therefore a land-mark in the political history of the Presidency for on 
the next occasion that a representative body assembles in this chamber it will meet 
under a different constitution and be charged with even greater responsibitities. 

‘‘So far as my Government are concerned, arrangements preliminary to the intro- 
duction of the new Constitution have been completed or are nearing completion. In 
the matter of elections to the Provincial Legislature the electoral rolls have been 
published and returning officers are engaged in working out details of arrangements 
for the conduct of polling and of such measures as are necessary to prevent any 
form of rowdyism or intimidation. 

“Government servants”, continued His Excellency, “have already been made 
aware of the duty laid upon them of strict impartiality in the conduct of the elec- 
tions but at the same time I desire to make it perfectly clear that Government will 
in no circumstances tolerate propaganda disguised under the cloak of electioneering 
for the subversion of Government as by law established. Further instructions will 
be issued in due course to all Government servants to the effect that while not 
interfering with legitimate electioneering activities, they should neglect no precaution 
against organized lawlessness and intimidation and not hesitate to act promptly and 
vigorously against any organization or individual attempting to interfere with free 
and orderly conduct of the elections. Indeed the sole aim of my Government will be 
to see that voters may be able freely to exercise their franchise, without fear of 
violence or threats from any quarter.” 

His Excellency made particular reference to the subject of elementary education. 
He said he had^ been struck with the fact that of the very large sums which Gov- 
ernment spends* annually on elementary education a considerable proportion had been 
thrown away on inefficient schools wmle efficient schools had not received the full 
encour^ement they deserved. 

“This state of affairs is to he remedied. Summarised brieflv Government’s policy 
will be to withdraw support from schools which are inefBcient, incomplete and 
uneconomical and, at the same time, to give increased support to schools which come 
up to the required standards. Hand in hand with these measures will be a real 
endeavour to improve the conditions of service of elementary teachers.” 

His Excellency concluded ; I feel every confidence that moderation and prudence 
will continue to prevail in the Presidency and that the conduct of future govern- 
ments and legislatures will be such as to ensure ordered progress in our affairs to 
the great advantage of the whole population. 

4lli. DECEMBER To-day being the last day of the session eloquent tributes were 
paid to the President for the manner in which he had conducted the deliberations 
of the Council for six long years. Speakers including Sir K, V, Reddi^ leader of the 
Ho^e, Mr. P. P, Rajan^ Development Minister and others referred to his impartiality, 
patience, great tact and, above all, pleasant humour. 

Mr. Bamachandra Reddi^ the President thanked the speakers for their kind words. 

At the conclusion of the business the President read a message from the Governor, 
•proroguing the Council. 
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November Session — Peshawar — 9th to 2l8t November 1936 

Election op President 

KEan Bahadur Ahdur Rahim^ nominated President of the Frontier Council since 
Ebruary was unanimously elected to the Chair when the Council opened for its last 
ession at Peshawar on the 9tli. November 1936. As soon as the Governor’s approval 
^as received, the Borne Member conveyed the message of congratulations from the 
-overnor to Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim on being the first elected President of the 
DounciL Occupying the Chair, Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim assured that he would hold 
he scales even between all parties and sections. 

OppiciAii Bills 

After the election of the President, t' the House passed the elected President's 
Salary Bill and the Punjab alienation of land act frontier provinces amendment Bill 
Eich aimed to prevent fruit- bearing trees from attachment. 

The Governor’s Address 

His Excellency Sir Ralph Griffith^ the Governor next addressed the Council for the 
ast time. In doing so, His Excellency said : — 

“The forthcoming elections will be contested by all parties and I tate this oppor- 
•unity to say that the participation therein by the Khudai Khidmatgar party is wel-. 
mmed by the Government, but that participation must be on constitutional lines for 
t is upon this condition that the Government agreed to suspend the ban that exists 
n this province upon the Congress. 

This condition was fulfilled, that party and its leaders will enjoy the same share of 
political life in the province, as is the right, under the constitution, of all parties. 
*Some of that party will be returned as members of the new Assembly and may 
fither form or help to form the ministerial party or may occupy seats now occupied 
n this Council by the opposition. If the latter proves to be the case, then I would 
’emind them of the convention whereby the British Opposition comes to be 
styled His Majesty’s Opposition. The Ministry that will conduct and be responsible 
or the Government of this province will be the leaders of the party which commands 
Dr of parties which command a majority of votes of the electorate. That Government 
will be faced with opposition and criticism within this Council Chamber, but that 
opposition and that criticism must be conducted just as the Government itself will be 
oonducted on_ constitutional lines. There is no place in the constitution for non-co- 
operation which, whatever form it may tate, can only be interpreted as a challenge 
which must and will be met.” 

Reviewing the progress during the four and half years of his tenure as Governor, 
which was coincident with the life of the Councilj His Excellency characterised the 
oeriod as a most important stage in the constitutional development of the province 
and expressed satisfaction with the Council’s notable achievements. Recounting the 
L^slative enactments vis-a-vis the prosperity and welfare of the rural population. 
His Excellency the Governor said that the Government were considering a bill on the 
ines^of the acts placed upon the Statute book in other provinces for setting up Debt 
Conciliation Committees. This, however, was a measure that still required further exa- 
mination and would have to await consideration of the new ministry. Alluding to 
Deneficent activities His Excellency said that despite financial stringency the expendi- 
ture of these departments had risen from Rs. 28,10,000 in 1931-32 to Rs. 34,43,000 
in 1936-37. 

The Governor recalled the words of advice which Lord Willingdon addressed to 
members of this Conncil on the occasion of its inangnration to the effoct that they 
should beware of being tempted into hasty or precipitate courses. Looking back 
upon these four and a half years, he could say with full assurance that those words 
of advice had borne good fruit can, I think, be said, that you have not bebn 
tempted into hasty or precipitate courses and I believe that, when the time comes, 
as it will oome within the next few months to raise the superstructure upon fonnda- 

22 ' ' 
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tions that you have laid, it will be seeu that those foundations have been well and 
truly laid. That in itself is no mean achievement on the part of the Council which 
came last into the field of reforms, and whose existence covered a brief span of 
four and half years. But that is not your only achievement. This Council came 
into existence at one of the most troubled and stormy periods in the history of the 
Province. At no time were qualities of moderation, and sanity of thought and out- 
look more necessary than they were then. These ’ qualities have, I am glad to say, 
been shown to a degree and with consistency that have not only won for this 
Council warm approval of other provinces but have in no small measure contributed 
to orderly and ordered progress that this province has made along the path of 
constitutional progress. 

His Excellency also referred to their kinsmen across the border. He said the 
record of these past four and half years is, for all its disappointments and hopes 
unrealised, not one that we need reproach ourselves with. There has been peace and 
order within that province and friendly and neighbourly relations which has been 
maintained between inhabitants of it and their kinsmen who live across its borders. 
Upon the maintenance of peace and of these good relations must, in main, depend 
not only the happiness and contentment of the people but also the success of any 
measures that may be taken to improve and ameliorate their economic lot. Conversely 
nothing can do more to retard progress, whether social, political or economic, than 
disorder and disrespect for authority. “For that reason I rejoice that our feet are 
now firmly placed upon the path of orderly and constitutional progress and we can ^ 
look forward to the future, confident in our now tried and proved capacity for Self- 
Government.” 


Governor’s Speech Criticised 

llth. NOVEMBER : — “The announcement to suspend the ban upon Congress Party 

shows a charge in ^ the Government angle of vision and, to my mind, is a happy 

augury for the province.^ The reassurance, in the address, of the strict neutrality 

of the Government and. its officers in the impending elections would have dispelled 

certain misunderstandings which are being created by the activities of some 

mterested people,” said Malik Khuda Bakhsh^ leader of the Opposition in the 

Council commenting on the Governor’s address. He regretted that all the 

absorbing problems of unemployment found no place in the address, nor did the 

the Shariat Act, which stood in history as a monumental nou- 

omcial achievement. His Excellency had not taken the House into his confidence 

as to the steps which the Government had taken or proposed taking to save the 

prownce frorn a finaocial crisis which may any day overtake it on account of the 

top-heavy administration. The most ^ noteworthy feature of the address, however, 

was that it succeeded in thoroughly vindicating the introduction of reforms in the 

pfa setting at naught the misgivings of those reactionaries who have 

PrnnfSf backwardness and incapacity of the 
frontier people to run parliamentary institutions. 

Release of Ejian Abdul Gaffa^r Khan 

12tb. NOVEMBER The Council rejected by 20 votes ag-ainst 8 Mr Abdul 

Government to remove® all restrictions on 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and to allow him unconditional entry into the Frontier and 
unconditional participation m the coming elections to the Provincial Assembly 

sacriSs®of^Mr^®Oa#lt°'Trv,'^’'> Qaiyum attributed the grant of reforms to the 

t^ fbl w V f ® party and appealed that he should be allowed to come 

n^n^nd olLl til! ^He was the only person who could control his 

ment and brin? efioits would be to build a strong Govern- 

SShSe o ® Province, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum critically 

STnIae ban fr, Mr “^^^ere is no justification fol 

ditions fo be fulfillftd it- Gaffar Khan. If the Government want certain con- 

hk (JAwbrn AnfeML- tliat leader should be here.” 

would'be detriment^* to the^ peace® and® trauTOilitv removal of the ban 

that the resolution should ha?e moved^at illT w and was surprised 

the House that ennctad +i-,q moved at all by lawyers who were members of 

(^ff^ Khan law whereuuder the order was served on Mr. Abdul 

ElOT’''wfrdwt^dlv®!rnf('ri^t ® 1“^®®^ support to the resolution, said that Mr. Gaffar 
Allan was decidedly a patriot who served his country and whose aim was to organi^ 
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the people for their welfare. He said that it was expected that on Jhe expiry of 
his term of sentence, Mr. Gaffar Khan -would he allowed to visit his Mth and kin 
just as other leaders in India had been allowed and asked if this ban was based on 
statesmanship, strict legal provisions and the constitution. If Mr. Khan's presence 
could not be prejudicial to the interests of peace and tranquility of other provinces 
where he was at present staying, the speaker was at a loss to understand how his 
activities would affect peace in the frontier. Examining the Governor’s address 
critically, he said that the continuance of the ban was going against the most recent 
announcement of the Governor. 

Mr. Aurangzeb said that the Governor’s address to which Opposition members 
made references was not an unilateral agreement. The Governor had made a gener- 
ous gesture and there must be some response from the other party. He sug- 
gested that it would be in the interest of the province that the resolution was with- 
drawn whereafter the Government might consider the situation. 

Mr. Malih Khuda Baksh said that Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan’s whole life was de- 
voted to the preaching of non-violence in accordance with the teachings of Islam. 
The onus of proving justification of the order against him lay on the Government. 
They could institute proceedings m a court of law and give Mr. Khan an opportunity 
to defend himself. 

Naivab Eamidullah said that there was no necessity for the resolution because 
Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan had not committed any offence for which he was turned out 
of his country, in reality he was doing something which the Government considered 
improper. If he wanted to come hack, he could settle terms with the Government. 

Opposing the resolution, Mr. Gidmy^ Home Member, wished, without rancour, to 
place before the House certain facts since it had been claimed Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan 
W'as an apostle of non-violence. He remindedlthe House of those scenes of intimidation 
that took plaee in Charsadda and Mardan during the last elections when things went 
to such an extent in one constituency that only three voters had courage to go to 
the polling station. Was freedom of franchise allowed to their opponents on that 
occasion ? Their sole aim and object was to wreck the constitution by mass inti- 
midation and render the holding of elections impossible. It was the Government’s 
firm intention that there should be no repetition of those scenes of violence. 

Mr. Gidney traced the history of Mr. Gaffar Khan’s activities and referred to the 
invitation extended to him by the Chief Commissioner in 1931 to attend the Darbaa 
where the announcement regarding reforms was made. There was no reply to that 
invitation and none had been received since. On the other hand, Mr. Khan and his 
party would have no co-operation with the Government, as the reforms were inade- 
quate. Nothing short of independence would satisfy him and his party. So the Gov- 
ernment was eompelled to take action and suppress an insurrectionary movement. 
Then the time came when the Government thought that the internment of its leaders 
was no longer necessary. Even then there was no desire on the part of Gaffar Khan 
to co-operate with the Government. On the contrary the first thing he did to sign- 
alise his release was to make a speech for which he was prosecuted by the Bombay 
Government. Without some declaration from Mr. Khan, the Government could not be 
expected to agree to his unconditional release. 

The Home Member repeated the Governor’s declaration in his address suspending 
the ban on Kbiidai Kbidmatgars (Red Shirts) if they desired to contest the elections 
on constitutional lines. There had been no removal of the ban. It bad been suspend- 
ed subject to certain conditions on the fulfilment to which would depend ffs continu- 
ance. Referring to the recent activities of Congress leaders in the province in con- 
nection with the Peshawar District Board sections, the Home Member said that 
there was an attempt to revive semi-military or military formations. Speeches were 
made demanding complete independence and freedom from slavery of Fer^gi. He 
quoted from several speeches characterising them of military tone and said that it 
was an amazing assertion that the reforms were due to Mr. Gaffar^ Khan’s activities. 
He said he could hardly imagine a more startling or more unfounded statement. 

Continuing, the Home Member said that these speeches could hardly be claimed 
as harmless matter fox an election campaign. They were being prepared not for a 
constitutional struggle but for a war of independence to which they resorted in 1930- 
31. There were continued references to the struggle for independence and Mr. 
Gidney denied that the situation had changed. He asked if these extracts did not 
show that they were calculated to excite hatred and contempt against the Go^n- 
ment and revive that old war mentality. What the Government wisifed to know 
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why these speeches showed consistent determination to rouse the people against the 
constitution and not to prepare them to work it. If the object was to wreck the 
constitution both inside and outside the Legislature, who could say that we would 
not have the disorders that took place in 1930-31, which were a disgrace to the name 
of the province. 

The Home Member^ in ^conclusion, foreshadowed action against certain speakers 
in the District Board election campaign, who had indulged in sedition. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum asked whether the aspirations of the 
nation for independence was a crime. If so, every inhabitant of the province had com- 
mitted that crime. Continuing Mr. Abdul Qaiyum asked how an organisation of 
unarmed non-violent and peaceful persons could fight against the Government forces. 
He reminded ^the Home Member of the Fascist marchers in London and asked if they 
put them in jail and sent them to Malta. He reiterated that non-violence was the 
faith and religion of Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan. 

Non-Opeicial Resolution 

The House then passed without much discussion Mr. Pir Baksh^^ resolution re- 
commending the handing oyer to the Muslim community of the Serai Jehanabad 
popularly known as Gorkhatri, which was in the possession of the Government. 

Home Meynher said that the Government neither accepted nor opposed the 
resolution until they had examined the original documents. 

Motor Vehioles Taxation Bill 

14th. NOVEMBER On the motion of Mr. Oidney the Council took up to-day the 
consideration, by 21 against 8 votes, of the Motor Vehioles Taxation Bill as reported 
by the select committee, after three hours’ debate, in which nine speakers participated. 
Mr, Gidney said that the Government accepted the select committee’s recommendation 
to carefully go into the ^ whole matter and consider whether some relief in local 
taxation or some alteration in the method of imposition was not required. He added 
that the Government could not forego its right to impose tax which was not only 
found in every province in India but in all countries of the world. There would be 
an increase of one lakh ten thousand in revenue if the Bill was accepted. 

. Legal Remembrancer, Sardar Rajasingh said that the charge made by muni- 
cipmities was that of rent. It could be avoided by having private motor stands. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the Bill’s clauses. 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh^s attempt to achieve exclusion of motor vehicles plied or 
let for hire from the operation of the Bill failed, his amendment to that effect being 
rejected by 20 against 7 votes. He then attempted to get reduction of the rates 
proposed, but with no success. 

NOVEMBER By 20 votes against 5, the Council passed the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Bill to-day. All amendments aiming at reduction of the rate of 
taxation proposed were defeated. The Bill was rejected last year and reconsidered 
by the Council on the Governor’s recommendation. 

Malik Khtida Baksh and Mr. Pir Baksh moved several amendments aiming to 
reduce the rate of taxation proposed by the Bill. 

The movers and their supporter, _ Mr. Abdul Qaiyum^ and all members of the 
Independent Party took the opportunity to ventilate the grievances of lorry-owners 
and stress the injustice of the taxation proposed hut received no support from other 
sections of the House. Owing to their hopeless minority, the Opposition could not 
get through any amendment. 

Mr. Gidney^ Finance Member, could not claim that the Bill was perfect. If 
expenence proved that its provisions operated unfairly, he was certain that the next 

alterations to make. The object of the assessment 
ox Ks. 500 for vehicles of over 32 passengers seating accommodation, was to discourage 
neayy vehicles on roads, as they were dangerous. The Finance Member said that the 

object was to increase the local resources to find money for beneficent schemes 
hitherto withheld. 

Sardar Rajasingh, Legal Remembrancer, opposed the amendments and explained the 
Governmenrs mability to accept them. 

One clause in the schedule imposing a tax of Rs. 5 on vehicles adapted and used 

for invalids w^ deleted as the Fimnce Member accepted Malik lOiuda Baksh’ s 
amendment to that effect. 
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Aems for Fronfier People 

19th. NOVEMBER: — The Council passed a non-official resolution to-day recom- 
mending the reversal of the present policy of gradually disarming the people of the 
Frontier Province and to allow them an adequate number of licensed arms for protec- 
tion of their person and property. 

Opposing the resolution, the Home Member refuted the statement that the 
policy of disarming was the first fruit of the Reforms and the result of the disorders 
of 1930-31. Though heavy disarming was made in that year, there ^ had been no 
appreciable disarming since. As for the necessity for arms for villages on the 
border, the Home Member said that they no longer had raids and^ the inhabitants 
lived peacefully but reserve rifies could be easily issued if the necessity arose. 

The Hazajia. Forest Bill 

2 1st. NOVEMBER : — The Council passed the Hazara Forest Bill to-day, which 
consolidates and amends the law relating to reserved forests and waste land in the 
Hazara Distrtct. The effect of Sir Abdul Qaiyum's amendment which was carried 
was that the Government would be unable to constitute new reserved forests. Another 
amendment aiming to make the reserved forest and property of village landowners 
was defeated by 16 to 7 votes. The House then adjourned sine die. 


The Burma Legislative Council 

August Session — Rangoon — 11th. to 19th. August 1936 

The Governor’s Address 

For the first time since his asssumption of office, the Governor (Sir Archibald 
Cochrane) addressed the Burma Legislative Council, the last session of which com- 
menced at Rangoon on the llth. August 1936. 

The Governor, saying farewell to the Council, the first session of which was^neia 
in 1923, said that a life pi 13 years was a short time in which to gain experience 
for the wider responsibilities and more difficult tasks which would fall under^ the 
new Constitution on the shoulders of the Ministers and members of the new legisla- 
ture. Referring to agricultural produce, the Governor felt that a conference of 
representatives from the Agricultural Department, growers, millers and merchants 
w'ould be of value in ensuring as far as possible the line of development best suited 
to maintain the position of Burma rice in the export markets. He proposed to 
arrange for such a conference in the immediate future. r n- 

Considering the question of the respective rights of landlords and tenants, His 
Excellency said that the Bill of 1927 which sought legislative control was now being 

altered so as to adapt it to the conditions of to-day. , u 

Regarding co-operative societies, the Governor observed that there was wide held 
for co-operative effort, including the marketing of the various crops. If a co-opera- 
tive society undertook to market the crops of its members, it should be able to 
grade better and deliver to mill or merchant more cheaply than cultivators thus 
securing better prices and improving the position of the members, 

TEATHATTBAINGr^S JuRISDICnON BiLL 

12tli. AUGUST : In the Council to-day over a thousand Buddhist monks 

assembled round about the Council building to hear the fate of C. P. Khin Mawng'^s 
Bill for the restoration of the righte of the Buddhist rehgious hierarchy known as 

the Thathanhaing^s Jurisdiction Bill, tt' t 

Special police parties were posted as a precautionary measure. The Visitors 
Gallery was packed. The Bill was not introduced in view of divided opinioh. 
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I3lh. AUGUST .‘—Questions cross-questions and angry retorts followed in tLe 
Burma Council to-day between tbe Forest Minister and U, Ba, Them when the 
latter moved a resolution recommending to the Government to promote industrial pro- 
gress in Burma by setting up model factories and mills. 

TJ Ba Them was warned by the President twice for interrupting, heckling and 
making allegations against the Forest Minister, while the Minister was speaking. 
The President told U Ba Thein that if he interrupted again he should have to 
exercise his powers to take disciplinary action. 

The resolution was carried by to 30 votes. 

15th. AUGUST In the Council to-day, the President allowed U. Ba Saio's 
adjournment motion to discuss the arrest of TJ Pomya^ who was arrested last night by 
the Eangoon Police on a warrant issued by the District Magistrate, Kyaukpyuu, in 
connection with a rice theft case there. He was released on bail. 

The Tinance Member^ opposing the motion, stated that the law did not indicate 
protection to a member from criminal prosecution. He protested that the matter 
was not of public importance. Quoting Council rules, he asserted that the House 
was prohibited from discussing any matter under adjudication by a Court of Law. 

The President allowed the motion strictly on the ground that discussion would 
be confined only to the privileges of members who sought protection of the House 
from criminal arrest and stated that no criticism should be made against the Magis- 
h’ate who issued the warrant as well as no reference to the merits or demerits of 
the present case. 

With the approval of His Excellency the Governor, U Ba Saw moved adjourn- 
ment of the House to discuss the general principle concerning the privilege of 
M. L. C.’s regarding the arrest under Criminal warrant. He was strongly supported by 
ten speakers including U Eathaka Pomva from different Burmese parties who urged 
amendment of the Cr. P. 0. providing exemption from arrest under criminal process 
for M. L. C.’s and contended that by the present case the dignity of the House and 
the rights and privileges of M. L. C.’s were lowered. They argued that the purpose 
could have been served by issuing summons instead of warrant. 

The Finance Member was frankly sorry that such a thing should have befallen a 
fellow member and said the rights and privileges of M. L. O.’s and the dignity of 
the House were precisely those conferred on them by law which conferred no 
privileges in xespect^of a criminal offence. Dignity could not be secured by prohi- 
bitions and threats, it was secured by actual merits of the Council itself. Even in 
Parliament there was no privilege for criminal offences. 

The Borne Member opined that in view of the law as it stood at present nothing 
could be done. The motion was talked out. 

No -Confidence on Minister 

ISth. AUGUST : — In the Council to-day the no-confidence motion against the 
Forest Minister^ which was moved by U Kyaw Bin (ex-Education Minister) instead 
of TJ^Mya^ was lost by 42 votes to 34. The European group and a few Indians 
remained neutral. 

_ The mover asserted that the House had already expressed no-confidence in the 
Minister by rejecting his Opium Smoking Bill. He alleged that on previous occasions 
when the Minister had been asked to lay down his policy he had indulged in personal 
attacks against some members. The mover was supported by five Burmese speakers, 
while two members of the Forest Minister’s party vehemently opposed the motion. 
They pointed out that constitutional practices had not been followed on an earlier 
occasion. 

Mr, Q. G. Wodehcuse^ on behalf of the European group, wanted a clear declara- 
tion of the ex- Minister’s policy of subvention for local industries. The latter 
explained that he had no policy. He had followed precedents in the light of propo- 
sals of the industrial finance committee as recommended by ad hoc committees. 

19th. AUGUST : — The Council was prorogued to-day after the conclusion of 
officim husmess. The Acting Finance Member, bidding farewell to dyarchy, regretted 
the people did not make the best use of it and he hoped that they would do 
better m future and wished ‘godspeed’ to the new Constitution, 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha — 29th- June to Ist- July 1936 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on June 29, at 3 p. m. 
It continued its sittings on June 30 and July 1, 1936. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presided! 
The following members were present : 

Shris (1) Rajendra Prasad, (2) Yallabhbhai Patel, (3) C. Rajagopalachari, (4) 
Jamnalal Bajaj, (5) Jairamdas Doulatram, (6) Bhulabhai J. Beasi (7; Shankerrao Deo, 
(8) Jaiprakash Narayan, (9) Achyut Patwardhan, (10) J. B. Kripalani. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

Lite Dr. Ansa.ri 

1. This Committee records its sense of irreparable loss to the national cause by 
the sudden and premature death of Dr. M. A. Ansari, a dear and valued comrade, and 
tenders to the bereaved family its sincere sympathy and condolence. 

Lite Shri Abbas Tyabji 

2. This Committee records its heartfelt sorrow over the passing away of Shri 
Abbas Tyabji, the Grand Old Man of Gujrat, whose services and brave sacrifices en- 
deared him to the Nation, and tenders its sincere condolence to Mrs. Tyabji and 
other members of the family. 

Arabs m Palestine 

3. The Working Committee sends its greetings and its full sympathy to the 
Arabs of Palestine in their struggle for independence against British Imperialism. 

Yacancies in the Provincial Con&ress Committee 

4. Under Art. XII (e), the Working Committee rules that any person ceasing to 
be a member of his Provincial Congress Committee, shall also cease to function there- 
after as a delegate provided all such vacanies under which the same might have 
occurred shall be forthwith reported to the Working Committee. 

Bye-election of Delecates 

5. In a constituency where for any reason a bye-election of a delegate becomes 
necessary, the members entitled to vote and be candidates for such a vacancy shall be 

fa) those included in the list mentioned in Art. YI (a) and 

(6) new members enrolled since the closing of the said list and three months 
prior to the hye-election. 

Beng-al Elections 

6. In connection with the new election consequent upon Shri Rajendra Prasad’s 
awards in the Bengal dispute, the request of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee for the extension of election dates and having a whole district as one plural 
member constituency and vote by majority was granted. Further Shri Rajendra 
Prasad was authorised to deal finally with any disputes arising from these elections. 

Congress and the National Pasty 

7. The President placed before the Committee the correspondence which passed 
between him and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. The general Congress attitude in 
regard to the Communal Award has already been stated by the President in Ms 
statements to the press, dated June 2 and June 27, In order to prevent any further 
rnisapprehension on the subject, the Committee expect to clarify the Congress posi- 
tion in this matter in the election manifesto wMch will be framed by the A. I. JQ. C. 
and issued in due coarse. The Committee welcomed the desire for co-operafion with 
the Cbagress expressed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and some of nis coOeagues 
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and expressed the hope that it will he possible to find ways and means to ensure 
such co-operation in the national struggle against Imperialism. 

Tilae Swaraj Fund 

8. The question of meeting the unfounded charges made against the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund was discussed. The President’s announcement that he would issue a statement 
to the e:fiect that the account books at the Treasurer’s office at Bombay will be open 
to inspection for the public on a reasonable notice being given to that office was 
welcomed. The Committee’s opinion was that henceforth any malicious or defamatory 
statement should be challenged in a court of law. 

Provincial Quota 

9. In view of the fact that only four provinces had paid the provincial contri- 
bution, it was decided that the period for the payment of the provincial quotas be 
extended upto August 10. 

Provincial Constitutions 

10. The constitution of the Earnatak and U. P. Provincial Congress Committees 
weie placed before the Committee. The Committee authorised the President and the 
General Secretary to look into the Provincial Constitutions and sanction them if there 
was nothing inconsistent with the Central constitution. 

Other Matters 

11. The letter of the President of the Mahakosala Provincial Congress Committee 
regarding the disciplinary measures against a member of their committee for con- 
gratulating Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao upon his appointment to the Governorship of 
the province was considered. 

The Committee was of opinion that the Mahakosala Provincial Congress Committee 
could take whatever disciplinary action it thought fit in the matter. The question of 
framing a resolution covering such cases was left over for the next meeting. 

12. The letter of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee about the mem- 
bership of the Reception Committee of the ensuing session of the Congress was 
considered. 

The "Working Committee’s opinion was that the Provincial Congress Committee 
was free to enrol non-Congressmen as members of the Reception Committee and 
make such other rules in this behalf as it considers fit. 

13. The Lucknow Congress Reception Committee’s letter asking for extension of 
time for the submission of accounts was considered and a montms extension was 
granted. 

^ Id. The question of Shri Jaiprakash Narayan’s membership of the Working Com- 
mittee was considered. The Committee’s opinion was that the case was covered by 
the rule regulating bye-election of delegates made earlier and that there was conse- 
quently no constitutional bar in the way of Shri Jaiprakash Narain being elected to 
the A. 1. C. C. 

15. The report of the sub-committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
regarding “The History of the Congress” was placed before the Committee. Shri 
Rajendra Prassad was requested to deal with it. 

^ l6. The A. 1. C. C. Inspector’s reports about the working of the various Provin- 
cial Congress Committees were placed before the Committee. 

17 . On the recornmendation of Shri Jairamdas Baulatram, the time for replying 
to the questionnaire issued by the Mass Contact Committee was extended to the end 
of August. 

1^* It was decided that the next meetings of the Working Committee and the 
^-India Congress Committee be held in Bombay about the middle of August. The 
President was to finally decide the exact dates. 


Congress Parliennentary Committee 

1 ati Tv.t Parliamentry Committee was Eeld at -Wardha on My 

i ana lydG. The foBowmg hnsmess was transacted 
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1. Shri Yallabhbhai Patel was elected Chairman of the meeting. 

2. Commnnications received from members who were unavoidably absent were 
placed before the meeting. 

3. The following ofi&ce-bearers were elected unanimously on the motion of Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai seconded by Shri Rajagopalachari : 

Shri Yallabhbhai Patel — President. 

Shri Rajendra Prasad and Pt. Govindballabh Pant — Secretaries. 

As to treasurer it was resolved that the choice need not be restricted to^the^mem- 
bers of the Committee and the President be authorised to appoint one in his dis- 
cretion whenever he considered it necessary. 

4 The following were appointed to prepare the draft of the rules for conducting 
the business of the Committee. 

Shris Yallabhbhai Patel; Rajendra Prasad; Rajagopalachari; Bhulabhai Desai ; 
Ravishankar Shuhla and Govindballabh Pant. 

5. After considering the draft of the Sub-Committee the following rules were 
adopted : — 

1. The Executive Committee which will consist of eleven members shall conduct 
the affairs of the committee and may decide all matters except questions relating to 
policy and final selection of candidates. 

2. The President will have the power to dispose of all urgent matters. He may, 
whenever he considers it proper, dispense with a meeting and dispose of any ques- 
tion after obtaining the opinions of members by circulation. 

3. _ The President of any Provincial Congress Committee, if unable to attend any 
meeting, may depute any other member of that Committee to act for him at such 
meeting but such person shall not have any right to vote. 

4. The quorum for a meeting of the Committee shall be seven. 

5. Every person offering himself for election as a Congress candidate must sign a 
pledge in the form given below. 

6. No one who is a member of the Indian National Congress shall stand as a can- 
didate for any legislature unless adopted by this Committee. 

7. Final selection of candidates will be made by this Committee. 

8. All correspondence by the office-bearers, the members of the Committee and 
the candidates and all communications addressed to members and office-bearers by 
any person on matters concerning elections, shall be treated as confidential, and shall 
in no case bo published unless authorised by the Secretaries. 

9. The recommendations, proposals or decisions of the Provincial Committees in 
regard to the selection of candidates should not be published until finally approved by 
the Congress Parliamentary Committee, except with jthe express permission of the 
President 

6. The following were elected members of the Executive Committee : — 

(1) Shris Yallabhbhai Patel [Chairman), (2) Rajendra Prasad, (3) Govindballabh 
Pant, Secretary^ (4) Rajagopalachari, (5) Bhulabhai J. Desai, (6) T. Prakasam, (7) 
Narendra Deo, (8) Satyapal (9) N. B. Khare (10) S. Satyamurti and (11) One re- 
presentative from Bengal. 

7. The Committee considered the question of setting up a suitable machinery 
for Provincial work and passed the following resolution : — 

“In Unitary Legislative Provinces the Provincial (Congress ^ Committee 
should_ form Parliamentary Committees for the purpose of organising _ election 
to Legislatures in their respective Provinces. In composite legislative Provinces the 
Congress Provinces comprised therein should form a joint Parliamentary Committee 
for the aforesaid purpose composed as follows : — 

Madras Presidency — Tamilnadu 5, Andhra 5, Eerala 1, Earnatak 1. 

Bombay Presidency — Bombay city 3, Maharakhtra 5, Gujrat 3, Earnatak 3. 

Centred Provinces — Mohakosnal it), Nagpur 5, Berar 5. 

The Assam and the U. P. Parliamentsiy Committees shall include one nominee 
each from Sylhet District and Delhi (Congress Province respectively. 

The members of the Congress Parliamentary Committees shall he ex-oflicio mem- 
bers of the Parliamentary Committee in their respective provinces. 

8. With reference to the forthcoming elections the (Committee was of the opinion 

(1) That seats in the Upper House should be contested on behalf of the 
as vigorously as those in Bie lower. 
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(2) So far as practicable, the Congress should set up candidates not only for the 
General Constituency, but also for scheduled castes, Mahomedan, Sihh, and other 
special constituencies. 

9. As regards the selection of candidates on behalf of the Congi'ess the Com- 
mittee resolved that 

(a)^ Before making ^ their final recommendation to the Central Parliamentary 
Committee, the Provincial Parliamentary Committees should publish a definite date 
for the selection of candidates and should obtain signature on the prescribed pledge 
from every prospective candidate before such date. 

(5) Every such_ pledge must be acoompanied with a contribution of Es. 50 
towards the Provincial election fund except in the case of candidates for scheduled 
castes and backward tribes and areas constituencies in whose favour this rule may 
be relaxed in really deserving cases. 

(c) No one who is a member of the Indian National Congress will stand as a 
candidate for any legistature until and unless he has been adopted by this Committee. 

(c?) It will be _open to the Provinces to make recommendations for the Upper 
House at any time without waiting for the selection of their candidates 
for the Lower Honse.^ Nn case of pressing necessity the Provinces may make 
recommendations regarding individual candidates. 

(e) In case of emergency the President will have power to deal with such 
recommendations on behalf of the committee. 

10. The candidature of the following was approved for the forthcoming election 
for the Council of State : 

Bombay — Eaja Bahadur Govindlal Bansilak 

Shri Yellingeri Gounder, 2. Shri Y. Eamdas and 3. Seth Girdhardas 

Naraindas. 

Eerar- -Shri Brijlal Biyani. 

The President was authorised to deal with such recommendations that may be 
received from the Provinces hereafter on behalf of the Committee. 

11. The Committee considered the letter of the President of the N. Y", F. 
Parliamentary Board dated April 21 and resolved that the N. Y, F. Parliamentary 
Board be recognised for the purposes of election in the N. Y. F. P. 

Form of Pledob 

Province 

Constituency 

(a) I am a member of the_ Indian National Congress at 

(6) I offer myself for election for the Assembly (Council) for the constituency of... 

(c) If I am not accepted as a Congress candidate I hereby undertake not to stand 
independently or on any other party ticket against a candidate put forward by the 
Congress. 

(d) On ray being accepted as a Congress candidate for the said or any other 
coDstitnency, I hereby undertake to conduct the election campaign, in accordance 
with the instruction issued by the Congress Committee. 

^ further declare that I will follow the principles and policy laid down by 
the Congress or by any competent authority on its behalf and will conform to the 
rnies and directions duly issued from time to time, as well as to the instructions 

issn^ by the party or ganisation in the Assembly (Council) for the guidance of the 
members thereof. 

(f) I also undertake to resign my seat whenever I am called upon to do so by 
a cninpeftent Congress authority. 


Congress Labour Committee 

TW Congress Labour Committee was held at Yardha on July 2, 1936, 

Ihe following business was transacted : 


1. ^pp^ani was appointed the Secretary of the Committee, 

TTTvmVio tnat the Secretary be directed to collect information regarding Lab( 

affiliatio^^ Organisations, their rules and constitutions, membership, working ai 
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3. Resolved that the Secretary should immediately report to the Committee any 
matters including industrial disputes, where the help of co-operation of the Committee 
is sought by any labour union or workers. The Secretary is further authorised in 
urgent cases to take such steps as may be desirable and feasible in anticipation of 
the Committee’s approval, provided that where the labour union or the workers 
concerned are acting on principles and policies which are in conflict with the 
principles and policies of the Congress, the Secretary shall report to the Committee 
or convene a meeting. 

4. The letter of the General Secretary of the A. I. T. U. C. expressing a desire 
of the representatives of that organisation to meet the members of the Congress 
Labour Committee was placed before tbe Committee. 

It was resolved that the next meeting of the Committee be held near about the 
time of the Working ^ Committee and at that time the representatives of the 
various labour organisations including the representatives of the A. I, T. IT. C., 
N. F. T. U. -^AII India Railwaymen’s Federation, Ahmedabad Textile Labour Associa- 
tion, All^India Postal and R. M. S. Union, and All India Press "Workers’ Federation 
may be invited for conferring with the Committee. 


The President’s Tour— 'Bombay 

President Jawharlal Nehru paid a visit to Bombay in mid-May. He was there 
for a week. During this brief period he addressed scores of monster gatherings of 
all classes and kinds of Bombay’s mixed population of a million and a half. He 
attended the sessions of the Trade Union Congress and addressed meetings of workers. 
Open air meetings in the Azad Maidan and in Chowpatty attracted scores of thou- 
sands. There were also large gatherings of merchants, of students, of Muslims and 
special meetings organised^ by socialists. A manifesto issued by some leading mer- 
chants criticising the President’s address at Lucknow led to many demonstrations 
organised by the merchants of Bombay to show their sympathy and solidarity with 
the Congress. More than twenty addresses of welcome were presented to the 
President by merchant associations, some being accompanied with purses. The 
President’s brief stay in Bombay created a great stir in the city and showed the 
great hold of the Congress, with its message of Indian independence, on the vast 
and varied population of the great city. No such upheaval of popular enthusiasm had 
taken place there for many years. 

The President also visited Poona and Akola and addressed vast gatherings there 
in addition to meeting Congress workers and others at informal meetings. 

Delhi and the Punjab 

The President’s tour in Delhi and the Punjab commenced on May 28. The last 
two days’ programme had to be abandoned owing to the President’s throat trouble 
and the general condition of his health. This caused great disappointment to 
thousands of peasants who had either collected at or were on their way to the 
meetings. 

The Punjab tour commenced on the day when a demonstration for the Shahid- 
ganj Mosque had been organized by the Moslems consequent on the judgment in the 
civil suit. Though the communal atmosphere was tense the meetings addressed by 
the President were attended not only by the Hindus but by the Moslems in their 
thousands. During the tour the President constantly reminded the people of the 
Punjab to remember the two big issues of national Independence and the abject 
poverty and unemployment of the masses and not to be sidetracted to trivial issues 
and minor matters. In the words of Dr. Satyapal the President’s tour “has put new 
life in the nationally minded people of the Punjab.’' Wherever he went, whether it 
were the cities of Delhi, Amritsar or the modest townships of Taran, Gujranwala 
Sarhali and others, scores of thousands came to hear from him the Congress message. 
In the village of Sarhali in Amritsar from miles around a hundred thousand strong 
mass of peasants, artisans and traders had tracked on foot and on camels to mafce 
one feel that something w^ happening. ^ 

During the tour in various cities meetings took place of people interested in Ihe 
formation of an Indian Civil Liberti^ Union and tentative committees wto, fdciied 
to cons^er the subject farther. 
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The Tilak Swaraj Fund 

The following press statement was issued on July 9th. 1936 by the President 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund which had been the object of attack from various iaterestefi 
q[uarters for the past many months ^ 

The approach of elections has apparently galvanised some of the opponents of the 
Congress in western and southern India into feverish activity of a peculiar kind 
The desire to find something against the Congress had led them away from the 
straight and honourable paths of political controversy into shady and crooked wavs 
Our finances are attacked, our accounts challenged, the Tilak Swaraj Fund becomes 
suspect, and long-nosed detectives seem to prowl about trying to find out what 
happened fifteen years ago or thereabouts. There is something ludicrous about this 
sudden interest in old accounts, long passed and audited and put away in our 
archives ; and this new interest becomes still more curious when we find that it is 
exhibited by gentlemen some of whom confess to not having contributed at all to 
any Congress fund. The donors are content, hut the eager public spirit of those 
who did not give anything cannot be suppressed. I do not know if we are expected 
to produce, for the benefit of these eager spirits, all our accumulated account-books 
for the last fifteen years, or to get them printed afresh. 

As I have previously stated, all our central accounts have been carefullv audited 
from year to year and circulated to the press for public information. These'' accounts 
contained also audited statements of provincial accounts, which were inspected 
periodically by our auditors and inspectors. Annually up to 1925 a big volume con- 
taining these full accounts was issued to the public and the press. By the end of 
1925 the original collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund were practically exhausted 
except for the large sums ear-marked for specific purposes and some trust funds! 
Our accounts therefore from 1926 onwards became much simpler and more modest 
and thus it was not necessary to issue annually the big book of accounts which had 
been prepared till then.^ From then onwards briefer statements of accounts were 
prepared, audited, submitted to the All India Congress Committee for approval and 
issued to the press. May I, as one long connected with the A. I. 0. C. office 
express my gratitude to and admiration for our treasurer, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, and 
his office for the efficient way in which they have kept the A. I. C. C. accounts and 

looked after Congress funds during these many years, many of which were difficult 
years of storm and stress ? 

^ Seth Jamnalal Bajaj informs me that he and his office will be happy to sive any 

accounts to any donor who addresses himself to them. 
They will also welcome personal visits of donors to their office at 395 Kalbadevi Road 
Bombay, where all the old and new accounts of the Congress office can be inspected 

knowing how the ear-marked items of 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund-about fifty lakhs were so ear-marked— were distributed, and 
what part of thern is still represented by investments, stocks, and immovable pro- 
perty, can easily find this out from the Treasurer’s office or by a personal reference 
to the accounts and papers. But every such visit of inspection should take place 
after reasonable notice and during office hours ^ ^ 

The Treasurer’s office as well as our office' will always be happy to reply to all 
bona enquiries and to place the information at their disposal before all Gongress- 

is no such bona fide intent behind the 
insinuations made by some people who are neither Congressmen nor 
If Congress funds. It is not the practice of the Congress to rush to a 
though there may be sufficient justification for this But if 
Sen^ in a law^t^ statements continue to be made they will have to be 


Indian Gvtl Liberties Union 

pnb^^me^o^^ shadfts ^ letter to several prominent 

m the formation of tooughout India, inviting them to co-operate 

Sr - the proUon of civil^ and 
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Tlie response to this letter being encouraging enough Panditji framed a proYisional 
co^titution for a national Council for the whole of India and for Local Committees. 
This Constitution with an accompanying letter inviting some 160 prominent public 
men to join the Union was issued ^ on July 8, 1936. In this letter Panditji stated 
that many desirable and worth-while people might have been left out from the list, 
but these could be added afterwards. He also suggested the name of Shrimati 
Sarojmi Naidu as the President of the Union. 


All India Trade Union Congress 

The 15th Session of the A. I. T. U. C. was held at Bombay on May 17, l8, l9, 
under the Presidentship of Srimati Haniben Kara. 

The Congress President had been invited and was present during a part of the 
proceedings and addressed the gathering. 

Some of the problems before the Conference were. Unity with the All India Trade 
Union federation, Fight for Freedom and Closer Contact with the Indian National 
Congress, Fight against the new Constitution, and other purely Trade Union problems. 
,, Sibnath Banerji, Shri Khedgikar and Shrimati Maniben Kara were appointed 
the President, Acting President and the General Secretary. 

consisting of Shri Sibnath Banerji, Shrimati Maniben Kara, 
onri Harihar Nath Shastri, Shri Meheraliy, Br. Shetty and Shri R. M. Jambhekar was 

appointed to keep in touch with the Congress Labour Committee and to try to 
develop common action. 


Congress Diary 

Obituary -Shri Abbas Tyabji 

Death took place of Sri Abbas Tyahji, the Grand Old Man of Gnirat at Mussoorio 
on June 10, 1936. 

All India Days — Abtssinia Day 

May 9 was observed as the Abyssina Day thronghont India. Resolutions were 
passed expressing sympathy with Abyssinia and condemning Italy. In many places 
resolutions were also passed condemning the League of Nations that had betrayed 
Abyssinia. 

SuBHAS Day 

May 10 was observed as the Subhas Day when vigorous protests were made 
throughout the country and resolutions passed against the arbitrary detention of Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose. He is now interned at Knrseong in his brother’s bungalow there. 

Db. Ansabi Day 

May 17 was announced as a day of universal mourning at the death of Dr, M. A, 
Ansari. Condolence resolutions were passed at meetings throughout the country. 

Searches, Arrests and Convictions 

Ayra — 

On May 8, the police searched the premises of Mr. Krishna Chandra, Secretary 
Congress Socialist Party and took; away copies of the books “why socialism” and 
“Soviet Side-lights”. 

Serajganj {Bengal)— 

Order was served on a student of the local High School hitherto under restraint 
to leave the district immediately. 

I/gallpur {Punjab ) — 

The Deputy Commissioner of Lyallpur suspended the resolution of the Manioipd; 
CJotomittee to present an address of welcome to the President on his vist to that 

24 
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place on. the ground that ^the matter was not connected with the functions of the 
Committee. In spite of this order, six members presented an address to the Congress 
President on behalf of the Committee. It is nimonred that the Deputy Commissioner 
ims recommended for the removal of the six members from the membership of the 


Lahore and Amritsar — 

Twenty house searches in Lahore and six in Amritsar were made on May 12 in 
quest of ^Communist literature. Nothing incriminating was found. ^ 

Mr. K. S. Man, Bar-at-Law, Secretary, All India Peasant Organisation and others 
were arrested. 

Jaramvala — 

MaulanaSinayat Dllah. the Ahrar leader was arrested for an alleged seditious speech 
made at the Ahrar Conference. 

Calcntta — 

The Calcutta High_ Court upheld the conviction against Editor and Printer of a 
Hindi weekly ‘^Shramik Mitra” for three months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 
fine^ respectively on the charge of publishing a seditious article in the paper entitled 
'‘Criminal Law Amendment Bill.” 

Patna — 

The Joint Secretary of the Bihar Congress Socialist Party was served with an 
order under Section 144 to leave Jamaipnr and not the area for a period of two months. 
C alcntta — 

In connection with the riot in the Hooghly Jnte Mill at Garden Reach the police 
charged 65 persons, with being members of an unlawful assembly, rioting, trespass 
and causing hurt to the manager of the mill and others. 

Lueknoiv — 

Notices were served on office-bearers of the Lucknow Textile Workers’ Union not 
to come within half a mile radius of the R. G. Cotton Mills where a strike was go- 
ing on. Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code has also been promulgated prohibiting 
an assembly of more than five persons near the mill. Securities for good behaviour 
have also been demanded of some of the office-bearers of the Union. 

Pondicherry-- 

Mr. W y. Giri, President-elect of the First Erench India Workers’ Conference 
Mr, Guruswami, Assistant Secretary of the A. I. R. F. were ordered by the 
Eiench police to leave Pondicherry immediately upon their arrival. The Conference 
was also banned. 


Allahabad — 

delivered by a special bench of the Allahabad High Court setting 
aside the local Government’s order prohibiting the Hindi translation of Lenin’s book 
Imperialisru. In the case of the translation of “A Manifesto of the Communist 
Party the Court maintained the order of forfeiture. 

Bombay — 

A postal envelope with a printed picture of Gandhiji was not delivered to the 
addressee and was redirected to the sender with the remark “Proscribed.” 

Calcutta — 

An order under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code was promulgated in a 

rahmrb of Calcutta banning all open air meetings, processions and demonstrations. 

served on a party of Labour leaders and workers who attempted to hold 
a mass meeting of [labourers. 


Tangail (Bengal)— 

proceedings against 62 Mohammedans of Gopalpur 
w. A Criminal. Procedure Code as they were likely to 

(Peasants’ Comrdlth)^^ peace by forming an association called “Praja Samiti” 

Trichi nop ally — 

one^f ite^?^olutions^ upon by the Government to show cause why 

conferred uDon thA ^ cancelled as it was in excess of the powers 

passed at its Aoril reason to cancel the resolution 

passed at its April Meeting protesting against the arrest of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose,” 
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Bar'isal {Bengal ) — 

Three detenus, under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Act, who were prohi- 
bited from leaving their houses after sunset were arrested on a charge of violating 
the order. 

Barjeelhrg — 

Mr. Satish Chandra Das who was reported to have gone in search of a job in the 
Timber Department was arrested for travelling without passport. 

Kapurthala State — 

The Chief Minister has served notices to Sardar Lahha Singh and Sarder Aruh Singh, 
Acting President and Secretary respectively of the Peasants’ League, restricting their 
movements to their villages for three months and also warning them that if they 
continue to be a “nuisance” to the State their property will be confiscated and further 
steps would be taken against them. 

Ly allpur {Punjab ) — 

Chinta Singh, an alleged Communist was sentenced to one month’s ^rigorous 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amendment Act on a charge of absconding from 
his village where he was interned. He admitted having done so, but said that he 
did it as he was starving in the village and left it to find work. 

Calcutta — 

The police searched the shop of “Messrs Books of the World.” After an hour’s 
search they are reported to have taken away copies of following books : (1) The 
Wide Sea Canal by Maxim Gorky, (2) The Challenge of the East by Sherwood Eddy, 
(3) H. S. S. R. handbook edited by Lovissepar (?), (4) France to-day and Peoples’ 
Front by Maurice Thoros. 

Bombay— 

Under the Press Emergency Powers the Governor-in-Council declared all copies of the 
Gurjrati book entitled “Dariye Dav Lagyo” (vSea is on fire) hy Mr. Bhat of Ahmedabad. 

Calcutta — 

The High Court of Calcutta reduced in appeal the sentence on the Editor “Desh- 
darpan” to three months’ rigorous imprisonment and of the keeper of the press to 
Rs 100 fine. The Court remarked that one of the articles was seditious as it stirred 
up “old mud surrounding the Jallianwala Bag episode.” 

Sjt. Soumyendra Nath Tagore, the grand-nephew of the Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore 
arrested at Bombay and brought to Calcutta was charged with sedition and sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment in connection with his speech on Subhas Day. 

The sentence was subsequently reduced to 6 months by the High Court. 

Executive v. Judiciary — 

In the recent “Communist Trial” at Bombay the Chief Presidency Magistrate re- 
jected the Crown Council’s application for forfeiture of the sum of Rs. 4,435 which 
was found during the search of the accused persons. Immediately after the decision 
was given the Council for the Crown served an order on the Magistrate under Sec- 
tion 17 E of the Criminal Law Amendment Act prohibiting him from parting with 
the money as the Government had strong reason to believe that the money was meant 
for Communist propaganda ! 

First Lahore Conspiracy Prisoner 

Shri Parmanand was arrested in connection with what has come to be known ^ 
the First Lahore Conspiracy Case under Section 121 A, I. P. C., in 1914-15 and his 
trial took place under the special war-time legislation. Originally sentenced to death 
his sentence was subsequently reduced to a life term. All the long term prisoners 
were sent to the Andamans and after some years these were transferred to Indian 
Jail. Parmanand alone out of the First Conspiracy batch still remains in prison. He 
was only 28 years old when he was seatenced. He is believed to be in the Lahore 
Central Prison. 

In answer to a recent question in the House of Commons it was stated on behalf 
of the Government that it was not proposed to discharge Shri Parmanand, as he had 
not reformmed sufficiently. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 

Khan Abdnl Gaffar Khan was real^ed from the Almora Jail on August 1, 1^6 on 
the expiry of his term of imprisonment. Order banning his entry into the:iho^i&r 
Piovmcae and the Punjab were served on him at the Jail Gate. 
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Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 


Bombay — 22nd. & 23rd. August 1936 

A meeting of the A. I. C. C. was held at Bombay in the Congress House on 
August 22 and 28^ 1936. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 81 members were present. 
Representatives came from all provinces except IJtkal, Kerala and Bui’ma, 

The president reviewed at length the po litical situation. 

The foilwing two condolence resolutions were moved from the Chair and passed, 
all standing. 

1. Dr. M. a. Ansaei 

This Committee records its sense of irreparable loss to the national cause by the 
sadden and premature death of Dr. M. A. Ansari, a dear and valued comrade, and 
tenders to the bereaved family its sincere sympathy and condolence. 

2. Shei Abbas Ttabji 

The Committee records its heartfelt sorrow over the passing away of Shri Abbas 
Tyabji, the Grand Old Man of Gnjrat, whose services and brave sacrifices endeared 
him to the nation, and tenders it sincere condolence to Mr. Tyabji and other mem- 
bers of the family. 

N. W. F. P. 

The following resolutions were also moved from the Chair and passed : 

‘‘The Committee expresses its indignation at the orders of the Government con- 
cerned prohibiting Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan from entering into or remaining in the 
N. W. F. P. and the Punjab and notes with regret the continuation^ of their policy 
of suppression of civil liberty of individuals engaged in national activities. 

This Committee views with grave concern the reports of interference by officials 
in some provinces with the activities of the Congress in connection with the forth- 
coming elections. 

In particular it condemns the action of the N. ‘W. F, P. Government in arresting 
workers of the Paliamentary Board and otherwise interfering with the meeting for 
election purposes. 

Election Manifesto 

The Committee thereafter considered the manifesto submitted to it by the 
Working Committee. _ Shri Rajendra Prasad moved for its adoption and the naotion 
was seconded by Shri Narendra Deo. 

Several amendments were moved. Two of them were accepted by the mover and 
the rest were rejected by the House. The Manifesto, as given below, was then put 
to the vote and unanimously carried. 


Text of the Manifesto 

For more than fifty years the Indian National Congress has laboured for the 
freedom of India, _ and ever, as its strength grew and it came to represent more 
and more the nationalist urge^ of the Indian people and their desire to put an end to 
exploitation by British Imperialism, it came into conflict with the ruling power. During 
recent years the Congress had led great movements for national freedom and has 
sought to develop sanctions whereby such freedom can be achieved by peaceful mass 
actn^ ^d the disciplined ^sacrifice and suffering of the Indian people. To the lead 
of the Confess ^ the Indian people have responded in abundant measure and thus 
contirmed their inherent right to freedom. That struggle for freedom still continues 
^ till India is free and independent. 

development of an economic crisis in India and the 
world which has led to a progressive deterioration in the condition of all classes of 
0 ^ people. The poverty stricken masses are to-day in the grip of an even more 
abject poverty ^and destitution, and this growing disease urgently and insistently 
d^ands rad ical remedy. Poverty and unemployment have long been the lot of 
our pea^ntry ^d industrial workers ; to-day they cover and crush other classes also 
^isan, me trader, the small merchant, the middle class intelligentsia. For the 
countrymen the problem of achieving national independence 

power to solve our economic and spcial problems and end the 
expjoitation of our masses. ^ 
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The growth of the national movement and the economic crisis has resulted in the 
intense repression of the Indian people and the suppression ot civil liberties, and the 
British Government has sought to strengthen the imperialist bonds that envelop 
India and to perpetuate the domination and exploitation of the Indian people by 
enacting the Government of India Act of 1935. 

In the international sphere crisis follows crisis in an ever-deepening degree and 
world war hangs over the horizon. The Lucknow Congress called the attention^ of 
the nation to this grave situation in India and the world, and declared its opposition 
to the participation of India in an imperialist war and its firm resolve to continue 
the struggle for the independence of India. 

The Congress rejected in its entirety the constitution imposed upon India by the 
New Act and declared that no constitution imposed by outside authority and no 
constitution which curtails the sovereignty of the people of India, and^ does not 
recognise their right to shape and control fully their political and economic future, 
can be accep:ed. Such a constitution, in its opinion, must be based on the indepen- 
dence of India as a nation and it can only be framed by a Constituent Assembly. 

The Congress has always laid stress on the development of the strength of the 
people and the forging of sanctions to enforce the people’s will. To this end it has 
carried on activities outside the legislatures. The Congress holds that real strength 
comes from thus organising and serving the masses. 

Adhering to this policy and objective, but in view of the present situation and in 
order to prevent the operation of forces calculated to strengthen alien dornination and 
exploitation, the Congress decided to contest seats in the coming elections_ for the 
provincial legislatures. But the purpose of sending congressmen to the legislatures 
under the new Act is not to cooperate in any way with the Act but to combat it and 
to end it. It is to carry out, in so far as is possible, the Congress policy of rejection 
of the Act, and to resist British Imperialism in its attempts to strengthen its hold on 
India and its exploitation of the Indian people. In the opinion of the Congress, acti- 
rity in the legislatures should be such as to help in the work outside in the streng- 
thening of the people, and in the development of the sanctions which are essential to 
freedom. 

The new legislatures, hedged and circumscribed by safeguards and special ^powers for 
the protection of British and other vested interests, cannot yield substantial benefits, 
and they are totally incapable of solving the vital problems of poverty and unem- 
ployment. But they may well be used by British imperialism for its own purposes 
to the disadvantage and injury of the Indian people. The Congress representatives 
will seek to resist this, and to take all possible steps to end the various regulations, 
Ordinances and Acts which oppress the Indian people and smother their will to free- 
dom. They will work for the establishment of civil liberty, for the release of politi- 
cal prisoners and detenus, and to repair the wrongs done to the peasantry and to 
public institutions in the course of the national struggle. 

The Congress realises that independence cannot be achieved through these legis- 
latures, nor can the problems of poverty and unemployment be effectively tackled by 
them. Nevertheless the Congress places its general programme before the p^ple 
of India so that they may know what it stands for and what it will try to achieve, 
whenever it has the power to do so. 

At the Karachi session of the Congress in 1931 the general Congress ohiective was 
defined in the Fundamental Rights resolution. That general definition still holds. The 
last five years of developing crisis have however necessitated a further consideration 
of the problems of poverty and unemployment and other economic problems. With 
a view to this the Lucknow Congress laid particular stress on the fact that the most 
important and urgent problem of the country is the appalling poverty, unemployment 
and indebtedness of the peasantry, fundamentally due to antiquated and repressive 
land tenure and revenue systems, and intensified in recent years by the great slump 
in prices of agricultural produce,” and called upon the Provincial Congress^ Committees 
to frame full agrarian programmes. The agrarian programme which will be drawn 
up by the A. I. C. 0- on the basis of these provinci^ programmes will be issued later. 

Pending the formulation of a fuller programme the Congress reiterates its decla- 
ration made at Karachi — that it stands for a reform of the system of tenure 
revenue and rent and an equitable adjustment of the burden on agric^tur^ 
giving immediate relief to the smaller peasantry by a substantial r^ucM^ cff ^agri- 
cultural rent and revenue now paid by them and exempting nnecoiKwmd Mttg 
from payment of rent and and revenue* 
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The question of indebtedness requires urgent consideration and the formulation of 
a scheme including the declaration of a moratorium, an enquiry into and scaling down of 
debts and the provision for cheap credit facilities by the State. This relief should 
extend to the agricultural tenant, * peasant proprietors, small landholders, and petty 
traders. 

In regard to industrial workers the policy of the Congress is to secure to them a 
decent standard of living, hours of work and conditions of labour in conformity, as 
far as the economic conditions in the country permit, with international standards 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes between employers and workmen 
protection against the economic consequences of old age, sickness and unemployment 
and the right of workers to form unions and to strive for the protection of their interests. 

^The Congress has already declared that it stands for the removal of all sex dis- 
abilities whether legal or social or in any sphere of public activity. It has expressed 
itself in favour of maternity benefits and the protection of women workers. The 
women of India have already taken a leading part in the freedom struggle, and the 
Congress looks forward to their sharing, in an equal measure with the men of India, 
the privileges and obligations of citizens of a free India. 

The stress that the Congress has laid on the removal of untouchability and for the 
social and economic uplift of the Harijans and the backward classes is well-known. 

It holds that they should be equal citizens with others with equal rights in all civic 
matters. 

The encouragement of khadi and village industries has also long been a principal 
plank of the^ Congress programme. In regard to the larger industries, protection 
should be given but the rights of the workers and the producers of raw materials 
should be safeguarded, and due regard should be paid to the interests of village 
industries. 

The treatment of political prisoners has long been a scandal in India. Every 
effort should be made to improve this and make it humane. It is equally neces- 
sary to change the whole basis of the prison administration so that every prisoner 
might be treated in a humanitarian and rational manner. 

The communal decision, which forms part of the new Act, has led to much contro- 
versy and ^the ^Congress attitude towards it has been misunderstood by some people. 
The^ rejection in its entirety of the new Act by the Congress inevitably involves the re- 
jection of the communal decision. Even apart from the Act as a whole, the communal deci- 
sion is wholty unacceptable as being inconsistent with independence and the principles of 
democracy ; it encourages fissiparous and disruptive tendencies, hinders the* normal 
growth and consideration of economic and social questions, is a barrier to national 
progress, and strikes at the root of Indian unity. No community or group in India 
pronts by it in any real sense, for the larger injury caused by it to all outweighs 
the petty benefits that some have received. Ultimately it probably injures^most 
those groups whom it is meant to favour. The only party that profits by it is the 
third party which rules and exploits us. 

The attitude of the Congress is, therefore, not one of indifference or neutrality. 
It disapproves strongly of the communal decision and would like to end it. But 
the Congress has repeatedly laid stress on the fact that a satisfactory solution of 
the communal question can come only through the goodwill and cooperation of the 
principal communities concerned. An attempt by one group to get some communal 
lavour from the British Government at the expense of another group results in an 
increase of communal tension and the exploitation of both groups by the 
Government. Such a policy is hardly in keeping with the dignity of Indian 
nationalism ; it does not fit in with the struggle for independence. It does not pay 
either party in the long run ; it sidetracks the main issue. 

The Congress, therefore, holds that the right way to deal with the situation 
created by the communal decision is to intensify our struggle for independence 
and, at the same time, to seek a common basis for an agreed solution which helps 
to strengthen ^ the unity of India. The effort of one community only to change 
the decision m the face of the opposition of another community might well result 
m confirming and consolidating that decision, for confliot between the two produces 
tte situation which gives Governments a chance of enforcing such a decision. 

The Congress thus is of opinion that such one-sided agitation can bear no useful 
result. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the whole communal problem, in spite of 
its importance, has nothing to do with the major problems of India-^-p overt y and 
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wide-spread unemploymeat. It is not a religious problem and it affects only 
a handfal of people at the top. The peasantry, the workers, the traders and 
merchants an.d the lower middle class of all communities are in no way touched 

by it and their burdens remain. ^ ^ 

The question of accepting ministries or not in the new legislatures was post- 
poned for decision by the Lucknow Congress. Tire A. I. C. C. is of opinion that 
it will be desirable for this decision to be taken after the elections. Whatever the 
decision on this question might be, it must be remembered that, in any event, the 
Congress stands for the rejection of the new Act, and for no co-operation_in its 
working. The object remains the same : the ending of the Act. With a view^ to 
this end every endeavour will be made to prevent the introduction and functioning 
of the federal part of the scheme, which is intended to perpetuate the domination 
of imperialist interests and the feudal interests of the States over the whole country 
and prevent all progress towards freedom. It must be borne in mind that the new 
provincial assemblies will form the electorate for the proposed federal central legisla- 
ture and the composition of those provincial legislatures will materially affect the 

fate of the federal constitution. ^ 

We appeal to the country to give every support to the Congress in the elections 
that are coming. National welfare demands it. The fight for independence calls for 
it. The effectiveness of the work that the Congress members of tbe legislatures will 
do will depend on their numbers and their discipline and the backing and support 
that the country gives them. With a clear majority they will be in a position to 
fight the Act and to help effectively in the struggle for independence. Every party 
and group that stands aloof from the Congress organisation tends, knowingly or 
unknWingly, to become a source of weakness to the nation and a source of strength 
to the forces ranged against it. For the fight for independence a joint front is 
necessary. The Congress offers that joint national front which comprises all classes 
and communities, bound together by their desire to free India, end the exploitation 
of her people and build up a strong and prosperous and united nation, resting on 
the well-being of the masses. 

With this great and inspiring goal before us, for which so many men and women 
of India have suffered and sacrificed their all under the banner of the Congress, and 
for which to-day thousands of our countrymen are fsuffering silently and with brave 
endurace, we call upon our people with full hope and confidence, to rally to the 
cause of the Congress, of India, of freedom. 


Second Day — Bombay — 23rd. August 1936 

Enrolment of Conq-ress Members 

Lala DuUchand moved the following resolution : 

^‘Resolved that every member of a primary Congress Committee will continue to 
be its member for a period of five years from the date of his first enrolment 
without being required to go into any other formalities except the payment of four 
annas each year.” 

The resolution was supported by Shrt Choiiram Otdwam, ^ ^ ^ 

Shri S K Pa til moved an amendment to this resolution to the effect that the 
proposition be forwarded to the Working Committee for consideration and recomen- 

dations thereon.” The amendment was carried, -u ^ i.^ 4-1, 

The President, in his opening speech on the first day, had told the committee that 
though the constitution gave him the right to nominate the members of his Working 
Committee and to fill up vacancies whenever they occur, he was averse to exercising 
that right for he believed that the best procedure would be for the A, 1. 0. 0. to 
elect the Working Committee and to fill up vacancies therein. He therefore called 
nml the A. I C a to fill up the two yacancies on the Working Committee caused 
by the resignation of Shri Rajagopalachariar and Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan. 

Shri Satyamurthi raised a point of order. He pointed^ out that the election by 
the A I G C of the members of the Working Committee would be against the 
Constitution. The President however ruled that such a procedure would be 

Therenpoa Shri Satyamurthi songlit permission of the_ President to 
resototiott that— “The President be re^aested to ereroise his power 
1^ of the OoBStitotioE.” On the President giving the nwessary 
Satyamorti moved the resolntioii. The resolation was put to the veto at® eamafc ■ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Bombay — 20th. to 23rd- August 1936 

A Meeting of the Working Committee of the A. 1. C. C. was held on August 20^ 
21^ 22 and 25 1986 in Bombay at the residence of Shri Bhulabhai Desai. The following 
members were present. 

Shris Jawaharlal Nehru (President), Rajendra Prasad, Yallabhbhai Patel, C. Raja- 
gopalachariar, Abul Xalam Azad, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Besai, S. B. Beo, 
Jamnalal Bajaj, Ehan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Narendra Bev, Jaya Prakash Narayan, 
Achyut Patwardhan and J. B. Kripalani. 

Before the commencement of the proceedings Shri Rajendra Prasad and the 
President on behalf of the Committee accorded a cordial welcome to their colleague 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

The Committee then considered the matters arising out of Sri Eajagopalachari’s 
resignation. The President announced that he had invited Br. Rajan to be present 
during this discussion but Br. Raj an had expressed his inability to come and had 
referred to various statements issued by him. These statements were considered 
and Shri Rajagopalachariar made a personal statement about^ the events leading up 
to the step that he had taken. The members of the Committee while appreciating 
the difficulties which he had to face and the necessity for bringing home to the country 
and to the Congress organisation in particular, the urgent need of maintaining disci- 
pline and loyalty within the Congress ranks, felt that from the larger view-point of 
Congress work his continuation in the "Working Committee was desirable. He was 
therefore requested by all the members to reconsider his decision, in particular his 
resignation from the Working Committee. Shri Rajagopalachariar thanked his 
colleagues but regretted his inability, under the circumstances, to reconsider his 
decision. The Committee thereupon regretfully accepted his resignation. 

The Committee further considered the events which led up to Shri Rajagopala- 
chariaPs resignation. It regretted that Br. Raj an had been unable to accept the 
invitation to attend the Committee’s meeting and to present his case. In his absence 
the Committee had to rely on the statement sent by him. Whether the various 
charges made by Br. Rajan in this statement were well-founded or not, the Com- 
mittee was clearly of opinion that his action in deliberately breaking his pledge and 
in inducing other Congress members of the Trichinopoly municipality to break their 
pledges was wholly^ indefensible and must be condemned. A Congress pledge, or any 
pledge, is given with a view tc its observance and a deliberate breach of such 
pledges can only lead to the growth of indiscipline and a lowering of the standards 
of public life. Members of the Congress who may have grievances against any 
decisions or activities of Congress Committees have many ways open to them to 
bring their grievances to the notice of the Congress ooganisation so that inquiry 
might be made. _ All Congressmen are expected to give their willing adherence to 
Congress discipline, and so long as they function as members of any organisation 
elected on the basis of a Congress pledge that pledge holds and be scrupulously 
honoured. The^ Committee regrets therefore that Br. Raj an, 1 whatever the reasons 
that actuated him, did not adhere to the pledge that he had given. 

The Committee is informed that the matter will soon be considered by the Tamil 
Nad Provincial Executive. 

The President referred to Shri Java Prakash Narayan’s resignation from the 
Working Committee. Syt. Jaya Prakash Narayan had felt that as he had not become 
a member of the All India Congress Committee for some months after the Lucknow 
Congress it was not desirable for him to continue as a member of the Working 
Committee and therefore he had not even stood for the AIL India Congress Committee 
at^the last meetmg of the Behar Provincial Congress Committee. The President 
pointed out that the technical difficulty in the way of Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan 
b^^mmg a member of the A. 1. 0. G. had previously been removed and his 
wlleagims wc^d have very much liked him to continue as a member of the Working 
g) mmi ttee. But in view of the earnest and repeated wish of Shri Jaya Prakash 

Narayan it was difficult to persuade him to reconsider his decision. His resignation 
was therefore accepted. 

The matter of filling up the two vacancies created by the resignations of Shris 
R^agopmchariar and Jayaprakash Narayan was then discussed. The President 
©xpre^ed his opinion that the vacancies be filled up by election by the A. I. C. C* 
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The Members of the Committee were however of opinion that the President should 
fill up these vacancies by nomination as the constitution provided. 

The Committee passed resolutions to be placed before the A. I. 0. C. for its 
adoption. The resolutions related to the political activity in the N. W. E. Province 
and the restrictions on Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s entry into the Punjab and the 
N. W, P. Province. These resolutions are given in the proceedings of the A. I. C. C. 

The Committee also adopted the Election Manifesto. This Manifesto was subse- 
quently adopted, with some verbal changes by the A. I, C. C. and is given in its 
proceedings. 

A reference having been made by the B. P. C. C. about the continued membership 
of Shri Ram Sunder Sinha to the A. I. C. C. from Midnapore who was nominated 
by the President Shri Eajendra Prasad to the A. I, C. C. at the time of the Lucknow 
Congress, the Committee held that Shri Ram Sunder’s nomination ended with the 
Lucknow session of the Congress. His seat therefore must be considered as vacant 
and may be filled up by the B. P. C. 0. He was however allowed to participate in 
the A, I. C. C. meetings at Bombay as a Member. 

The reference made by the B. P. G. C. about the position of Mrs. Nellie Sen- 
Gupta as a President of the 48th Session of the Indian National Congress held at 
Calcutta was considered. The Committee held that the elected President of that 
session as well as the previous one held in Delhi was Shri Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and as such he alone can enjoy the constitutional privileges accorded to the ex- 
presidents of the Congress. 

Textile ExEsgriOK Committee 1931 

Shri Bafcker’s letter in this behalf was read. The Committee decided that if the 
General Secretary was satisfied that the amount claimed by Sjt, Shankerlal Banker 
was not paid at the time, it may be paid now. 


Ag-rariax Reports 

The Committee extended the time for the submission of the Agrarian Reports to 
September, 1936. 

Last Date oe Enrolment 

The Committee also extended the last date for enrolment of primary members to 
September 30. The date of receipt by the P. C. C.s of lists of qualified Congress 
members from Primary Committees was extended to October 10 and that of des- 
patch by_the Primary Committees of above lists to October 5. 

The time for submitting the report of the last Congress Session at Lucknow was 
extended by two months. 

Shri y. K. Krishna Menon was deputed to represent the Indian National Congress 
at the World Peace Conference at Brussels from September 3 to 6, 1936. His ex- 
penses were to be met with from Congress funds. 


Japan 

The President was requested to write to Mr. A. M. Sahai to ask Ms Cimmittee 
to drop the name of the “Indian National Congress Committee of Japan” ^d to ^ve 
to that organisatiou some other name as new Constitution did not contemplate 
the formation of Congress Committees outside India. The work done by Mr. Mhai 
and his Committee was to be appreciated and continued cooperation from here offered. 

The following papers were placed before the Committee ; 

(1) Resolutions passed by the Labour Committee. 

(2) Resolutions passed by the Swaraj Bhawan Management Committee and the 

Swaraj Bhawan Trust Committee. 

(3) Porei^ Department Secretary’s Report. 

(4) The Political and Economic Information Department Secretary’s Report. 


Swaraj Bhawan 

Ihe question of filling np the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. M. A. AnsaiL 
on tiie Board of Turstees of the Swaraj Bhawan was postponed to the next 
With regard to the proposed museum tx> be located in the Swaraj Bhawan 
Uommittee wanted a scheme prepared by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru to be placed 
it when ready. 

The Committee accepted the resolution of the Board of Managmnent of 
for the maint^nanee of &e Swaraj Bhawan to the eff^ 
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will continue to bear the costs of the maintenance of the Swaraj Bhawan and use 
part of it for its headquarters. 

Railway Eetrenchment 

The Committee passed the following resolution about Railway Retrenchment re- 
commended to it by the Labour Committee : 

“The "Working Committee has learnt with grave concern that orders have been 
passed to retrench about 4,000 lower-grade employees in the State-owned Always, 
and to reduce the scales of pay of the lower grades of workers, retrospectively from 
1931, whereas no such policy has been applied to all the higher grades. 

^“The Committee considers the demand of the Railway workers for a Court of In- 
quiry into the question of such retrenchment and reduction in pay, and for the sus- 
pension of retrenchment pending the result of enquiry as very fair, and regrets that 
the Railway authorities should have rejected such a proper demand.” 


The Congress Parliamentary Committee 


The Congress Parliamentary Committee met at Bombay on August 18, 19 and 23 
1936, 

1. following resolution was pa ssed : 

“This Committee views with grave concern the reports of interference by officials 
in some Provinces with the activities of the Congress in connection with the forth- 
coming election. 

In particular it condemns the action of the N. "W". F. Provinces Government in 
arresting workers of the Provincial Parliamentary Board and otherwise interfering 
with the meetiegs for election propaganda.” 

2. The nomination of Sjt. Badri Butt Pande as a candidate from Kumaun General 
and of Sjt.^ Sambhunath from Sitapur General Rural for the U. P. Council which had 
been sanctioned by the President on the recommendation of the President of the U. 
P. Provincial Congress Committee was ratified. 

3. The draft manifesto was considered, amended and approved unanimously for 
submission to the Working Committee. 

4. The resolution passed at the ^ last meeting that candidates should be set up on 
behalf of the Congress for all constituencies including those for Muslim and Scheduled 
castes was reaffirmed, 

5. One additional representative was sanctioned from Earnatak for the Madras 
Presidency composite committee. 

It was decided that the Assam composite committee should consist of 8 represen- 
tatives from Assam and 4 from Surma "Valley. 

7. It was resolved that the Secretary of the Kerala Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee be permited to represent the Kerala P. C. C. in this Committee. 

8. The candidature of Shri Gulab Singh for the Council from the Mainpuri cons- 
tituency was approved. 

9. Nominations of the C. P. and Berar Parliamentary Committee were approved viz. 

(I) Syt. Karayan Rao Kelkar of Balaghat for the C. P. Constituency of the 

Council of State. 


(2) Dr. W. S. Barlingay, M. A., Ph. D., Bar-at-Law, for the University constitu- 
ency of the C. P. Provincial Legislative Assembly. 

IQ. It was resolved that in case of constituencies comprising the whole or parts 
of more than Congress Ppvince, the Composite Committee will make the selection 
and recommend the candidates to the Central Committee after considering the report 

Presidents of the Povincial Congress Committees 
oomposite province. In other cases the Provincial organisations will deal 
mm the consLtuencies within their respective jurisdiction and recommend the names 
to txm comp(^ite committees which will make final nomination for the consideration of 
the Cent^ Committee and in case of difference make a report fully stating the 
reasons. The ^mposite committee should carry on propagauda for the entire composite- 
area and the Proviricial Congress Committee in their respective provinces. 

decided that cases of interference by officials in election campaign 
sho^ be reported immehately to the Central Committee with full details. 

Provincial Congress Committees should at once translat^^ 
the mamfesto ana distribute it freely in a handy form. 
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CONGHESS LABOUR COMMITTEE 


m 


The Congress Labour Committee 

A meeting of the Congress Labour Committee was held at the Congress House, 
Bombay on August 18 and 19, 1936. 

The Committee Conferred with the representatives of the following organisations : 

(1) All India Trade Union Congress, (2) National Trade Union Federation, (3) All 
India Railwaymen’s Federation, (4) All India Press Workers Federation and (5) 
Ahmedahad Textile Association. The question discussed was, how best the Congress 
could help labour organisations in their difficulties and could be useful to them 
generally. The following resolutions were passed : 

(1) ^ Whereas the growth and development of trade unions in the country on healthy 
lines is urgently needed in the best interest of both labour and industry, the Com- 
mittee presses upon the employers in the country the necessity of giving facilities to 
the workers for building up labour organisations, giving recognition to bona fide 
unions for the purpose of negotiation, and refraining from victimising workers who 
participate in the work of organisation or in legitimate union activities. 

(2) Whereas the Committee is of opinion that industries receiving protection 
from the State should be under a legal obligation to give adequate wages to their 
workers and generally accord fair treatment to them, the Congress parties in the 
legislatures are recommended to secure suitable legislation to achieve this end. 

(3) Whereas it has been brought to the notice of this Committee that in many 
Indian States the legislation regarding factories, payment of wages, compensation for 
accidents and maternity beneht, as well as the administration of laws relating to 
labour does not come up even to the level obtaining in British India, the Committee 
urges the authorities of the States to take immediate steps to raise the conditions in 
these respects at least to the standard prevailing in British India. 

(4) The Congress Labour Committee is of opinion that Congress Committees should 
take more active interest in questions affecting the welfare of industrial labour and 
give all such help as they can to the unions working on principles and policies of 
the Congress and where no labour unions exist the Committees should through a 
suitable agency help the workers to organise on the above lines. 

(5) ^ The Labour Committee recommended for the adoption of the Working 
Committee a resolution in connection with the All India Railwaymen’s Federation’s 
demand for a Court of enquiry into the question of retrenchment in the State-owned 
Railways and reduction in the scale of the salaries of lower paid grades of services 
therein. 

(For resolution see Proceedings of the Working Committee page 192), 

Vacancies in the Working Committee 

The President issued the following statement to the Press on September 4, 1936. 

Two vacancies having arisen in the Working Committee owing to the resignation 
of Shri C. Rajagopalachari and Shri Jaya Prakasha Narayan, I hereby appoint, under 
article XU of the Constitution, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu and Shri Govind Ballabh 
Pant to fill these vacancies. 

In view of the fact that Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, a member of the Working 
Committee, is incapacitated from taking part in the work of that Committee by reason 
of his enforced detention by the British Authority in India, it is necessary to appoint a 
substitute to act for him till such time as he is free to resume his place on the Com- 
mittee. I appoint Shri Sarat Chandra Bose ts act as such substitute member of the 
Working Committee, 


President’s Tour 

The President toured in Sindh from 18 io 26 July. He also paid a second visit 
to Qie Punjab and was there from Jnly 27 to August 3. Daring the course of Ms 
visit to the two provinces he addressed about 250 meetings. Everywhere In 
cities^ villages or on the wayside, the meetings were usually crowded The 
delivered the message of Congress and drew the attention of the people to ^ 

pre^ng pxol4^0^ ^ to ooontry nmely poverty, hui^er and B^re 
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these, every other problem paled into insignificance. These problems could not be 
solved without the attainment of political Independence. 

As usual wherever he went he received a number of addresses from Municipalities 
Local Boards and other public bodies and associations. ’ 


Press Statements of the President 

Political Prisoners’ Day 

Seven years ago, on September 13, died Jatin Das in a Lahore prison on the 
sixty-first dav of his hunger-strike. This brave and gentle and lovable boy gave his 
life voluntarily in protest against the treatment given to political prisoners. India 
was moved and stirred by this self-immolation and the memory of its moves us 
strangely still, and (questions arise in our minds, disturbing, accusing questions. What 
have we done for the cause for which Jatiu Das gave his life ? Have we done all 
we could for the^ betterment of the lot of the political prisoners, those soldiers of 
freedom whose life is one of continuous suffering and sacrifice ? 

In recent months Jogesh C hatter jee underwent a long ordeal by hunger-strike for 
this purpose. He was induced at last to give this up on the assurance that every 
effort will he made to organise public opinion on this subject. Babu Rajendia 
Prasad, the president of the All India Political Prisoners’ Committee issued a com- 
prehensive statement re- stating the demands of political prisoners for humane treat- 
ment. W^o have many preoccupations and urgent problems face us,_ but we may not 
forget the lot of onr comrades in prison in India, in detention camps, in the 
Andamans, and we must ceaselessly press for their better treatment, in particular 
for more human contacts by more frequent interviews and letters, and mental food 
through books, newspapers and writing materials. We must insist on the ending of 
solitary confinement, which is such a torture to the sensitive and cultured, and on 
the removal of political prisoners from the Andamans. 

This and much else we must hear in mind and work for, and it is fitting that 
on the anniversary of Jatin Das’s death we should think of him and all those who 
are suffering silently behind prison bars. I commend to all Congress Committees 
and Congressmen to observe Sunday September 13 as Political Prisoners’ Day and to 
hold public meetings where resolutions based on Rajendra Babu’s statement should 
be passed. 

Brussels Peace Conference 

On the 6th of September the World Peace Congress meets at Brussels. ^Among 
the many efforts that have been made to consolidate the forces of peace, this Con- 
gress is the most remarkable and it represents, more than any other, a consolidation 
of all the forces in the world today that stand for peace and progress. The most 
diverse elements and groups ranging from some members of the Conservative Party 
in England, Liberals, Labourites, supporters of the Popular Front in France, enthu- 
siasts for the League of Nations idea, Pacifists, Socialists, Communists, heads of 
progressive governments in Europe, and innumerable organisations all over the world, 
have joined their forces to combat the growing menace of Fascism and world war. 
Our own National Congress is taking full part in this world Congress and will be 
represented by Mr. V. Krishna Menon. 

It is strange that this Congress should meet just when the world -seems to be on 
the^verge of the precipice and terrible war on an unimaginable scale threatens the 
entire world ; when in Spain a bloody and horrible civil war is devastating the 
cotmtry ; when every country is preparing feverishly for the clash that seems inevi- 
f^ble. Tet that is the very reason why this World Peace Congress has- become 
inevitaDie and has drawn to its ranks such diverse groups which are prepared to 
sink their many differences in face of the common danger. 

^ Spain to-day we have some indication of the horror that might overtake Uie 
world much larger sc^e. There a peacefully elected democratic government 
repres^fang the progressive elements was suddenly attacked by the rebel groups 
X ^ j ^ mercenary army from abroad. And these rebels have received 
comfoiT^ and Mterial aid from fascist countries, and there has been no lack of 
^mpamy for them even in Britain. Those who talk so loudly of law and order in 
^Qia ao not hesitate to support the rebels against the Government in Spain. That 
lioTemment was not even SociaMstio; it' was a liberal democratic regime. But 
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because it was progressive it was disliked by the reactionaries everywhere, and in 
Spain to-day we see the determined attack of fascist forces against a rising demo- 
cracy. That is a lesson for us all, and that in miniature shows us the state of 
the world to-day. 

All minor problems sink into insignificance before this vital question of progress 
versus reaction all over the world. It is well that we should throw our weight on 
the side of progress and peace and line up with the forces that stand for this. 
But that peace can come only when the root causes of war are removed. 
As the Lucknow Congress declared its conviction ‘‘that such a peace can only be 
established on an enduring basis when the cause of war are removed and the domi- 
nation and exploitation of nation by nation is ended.” Peace cannot come out of 
fascism for both are founded on war. 

I trust that the Indian People will give heed to this problem of world peace, with 
which we are so intimately connected, and send their greetings to the brave effort 
that is being made in Brussels to combat the menace of war. (September 2, 1936.) 

Peesident’s Message of Greetings 

■While we desire peace and try to check the forces making for war, we feel that 
real peace can only come when the causes of war are removed. The Peace Congress 
therefore must try to discover these causes of war and seek to remedy them. 
Otherwise^ all its efforts will be largely wasted. We need not touch upon those 
causes which make for war in the world and which are at present agitating Europe, 
for you are well acquainted with them. But I should like to emphasise that peace 
in colonial countries can only be established with the removal of imperialist domina- 
tion. Peace ^cannot be made an excuse for the continuation of that domination, for 
imperialism is itself the negation of peace. Therefore for us in India, as well as for 
other countries situated like us, the first step must be political freedom^ to be 

followed, I hope, by social freedom. Thus we shall he able to build up in our 

country, in common with the rest of the world, an enduring foundation for peace 
and freedom and human progress. 

In India to-day we suffer from all the ills of imperialist domination and exploita- 
tion, and our energies therefore are directed towards the removal of these evffs. 

The new_ Act which the British Parliament has passed with reference to the ^Indian 

constitution strengthens this imperialist domination instead o: weakening it 
Therefore we have to combat it and we should like our comrades of other 
countries to realise this present position in India and the difficulties we have to 
face. lu the economic sphere the distress of the peasantry as well as of the 
workers and of large numbers of middle class unemployed is acute. _ Thus the 
economic situation has reached a stage when a mere political solution without the 
solution of the economic problem will bring little relief to the people. Still the 
political solution must inevitably precede all other steps. And that political 
solution can only be the independence of India. The Indian National Congress 
stands for this independence because it believes that only thus can it solve the 
social problem that confronts the country. 

But while our National Congress works for Indian independence, it does not 
believe in an isolated and aggressive nationalism. It looks forward to a world order 
based on equity and co-operation between nations. We trust that the "World Peace 
Congress will work to this so that the root causes of war might be removed and 
an era of peace and progress dawn on this distracted world. 


Civil Liberties Union 

Shbi Tawahaerai, Neheij^s Announcement 

1 have received a la^o number of replies to 'my letter on the formation of the 
Civil Liberties 'Didon. The proposed provisional constitution has been almost unani- 
mously approved. Two or three suggestions have been made in regard to it which 
will no doubt receive consideration. Almost every one, who has so far answ^M, 
has agreed to join the Naffonal Council. ^ As_ other answers are awaited, 
the announcement of nam es of the Council will be made later, . ^ 

There has also been unanimous agreement to the proposal fh^ Sarojini 

N^du should be the head of tire organisa'^n, Mrs. Naidu MndJy to 
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this responsibility. She and L in common witb many others, felt, however, that it 
was in the fitness of things that such an organisation should have the patronage and 
leadership of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore. We approached him therefore and request- 
ed him to agree to become the Honorary President of the Union, I am happy to 
say that the Poet has agreed to this proposal though he has rightly pointed out that 
he cannot be burdened with work or special responsibility. I am sure that all per- 
sons interested in the Union will cordially welcome this news. We shall thus have 
as our Honorary President of the Union Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, and Srimati 
Sarojini Naidu as the Chairman and head of the National Council. 

Late Lokamanya Tilak 

August I, Lokamanya Tilak’s anniversary was observed all over^the country. The 
President paid a tribute to the memory of the great patriot and said that he had for 
the first time sounded the war cry “Swaraj is my birth right.” 

Political Repression --^Punjab 

Master Mota Singh is reported to have been interned in his village for his acti- 
vities in connection with the Doaba Political Conference which was not yet held. 

Mr. Aziz, a socialist was charged with sedition at Rawalpindi. 

Mr. Harjat Singh, Chairman, Reception Committee, Doaba Political Conference, is 
reported to have been interned in his village. 

Orders were served on Harnamsingh and Ram Singh connected with recent Con- 
ferences not to leave their village or participate in political activity for one year. 

Shri Bhujja Singh interned in his village was sentenced to six months’ R. I. under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act for having addressed a meeting in violation of the 
terms of his restraint order. 

Lala Baldeo Mitter Balji, President of the Hoshiarpur D. C. C. was arrested on a 
warrant under Section 12dA. 

^ Shri Rartar Singh was served with a notice directing 'him not to leave his village 
without permission. 

Maulana Pir Pazlul Hussain was arrested under Section 124 for an alleged seditious 
speech. 

Sardar Raja Singh who was a state prisoner in Lahore Port has been interned in 
his own vilage. 

Maulana Inayat Ullah was sentenced to one year and half E.I. under Section 124A. 
In search of Communist literature the Lahore police carried out several searches 
in the city. Several bookstalls and private houses were searched. Some books were 
taken away. 

The Punjab Government served on the 4th September Shri M. R. Masaiu, General 
Secretary, All India Congress Socialist Party, with a notice to quit tJie Punjab within 
24 hours and not to return to the province for one year. Shri Massani broke the 
order. He was however taken to Lelhi under police escort and released there. ^ 

The Executive Committee of the Punjab P. C. C. lodged a strong protest in July 
last against the Punjab Government’s policy towards the Congress Socialists. The 
Committee viewed with concern the arrest of Congress Socialists and the gaging 
orders served npon them, even when they were engaged in election propaganda. 

A circular is reported to have been issued by the Chief Secretary to the Punjab 
Govenment to the Chief District Officials suggesting a free use of Section 124A 
(Sedition) Sections 15l, 107 and 1C8 (class hatred and securities for good behaviour). 
It is estimated that the number of Socialists and Congress workers in the Punjab who 
have been recently served with orders not to leave their villages would be more 
than fifty. 

Bengal 

The Bengal Government has extended the provisions of Chapter II and III of the 
Bengal Public Seouri^ Act 1932 to the town of Calcutta and the Districts of Howrah 
and 24 Parganas, ^ving certain new powers to the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta 
' £md the District Magistrates of the above districts. 

The justification given by the Government is not the usual justification of terrorist 
acti'^ty. The Government have discovered in Bengal a new special menace, that of 
revolunonary and_ communistic propaganda — nay not even that hut the display of 
symbol of revolution and the slogans used in west. This action will hit no com- 
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munistio organisations for suoli are already under Pan. The only effect would be to 
penalise labonr, youth, league and socialistic organisations. 

In Dac(^ orders were passed on several young men for alleged revolutionary con- 
nections. The orders were to remain in force for one year. Some of these orders 
were for home internment, some were on school boys who were to remain in their res- 
pective houses, others prohibited them from leaving their houses except for attend- 
ing schools. ^ 

T) shop-oTOers’s sentence of two years for possessing a book “The Future of Indian 
Politics by M. N. Roy was reduced to nine months on appeal. 

^e Calcutta Police searched some 20 houses, college hostels and boardin^^ houses 
in August last. Some six young men were reported to have been arrested. 

1 - issued on August 4, that no person between the ages of 12 and 30 

shall sit or loiter between sunset and sun rise” in 19 places at Dacca and 16 places 
at Narayanganj inclndmg parks, play-grounds and temples for one year. Disobedience 
to the order would be punishable with six months' imprisonment and fine. Such order 

has been issued for the third time since the Bengal Suppression of Terrorists Act has 
come into lorce. 

It was repeated that Mr. Chakravarty of “Ananda Bazar Patrika” was arrested on 
suspicion and detamed in custody for about a week in connection with a conspiracy case 

_ A student at Bansal was fined Rs. 30 on a charge of violating the term of his 
internment order. ® 

Shri Sibnath BannerjL President of the AJl India Trade Union Congress was sen- 
tenced _to one year's R. 1. on August 20. oxi 

Shrimati Chandii Bibi was arrested for delivering a seditious speech on a warrant 

&om Bengal. She was tried and sentenced to a fine of Rs. 100 in default 4 months’ 
imprisonment. 

i protracted negotiations the Bengal Government informed the Calcutta Univer- 
sity that the interruption in school work caused by encampment of troops in school 
building in District towns would henceforth be avoided as far as possiblef The Gov- 
ernment had at first contended that no such interruption was casued. 

Delhi 

Shri Satyavati Devi was served with a notice calling on her to abstain from all 
monthr^^^^^^^ and to confine herself within the Municipal limits for six 

Ratan Prakash was served with an externment order to leave Delhi within 24 
hours and not to return there for a period of one year. 

Mr Jai Ram Sharma of Meerut was arrested for a speech made by him at a 
peasants conference. He was sentenced to two years’ R. 1. under Section l^A, 1. P. C 

The police, mnth, raided the office of the Delhi Congress Committee when a 
mating of the Working Committee was being held. The sWch was in coimectton 
with unauthorised leaflets. The police seized a cyclostyle machine. 

Bombay 

The Collector of Eatnagiri refused sanction of the expenditure of Es. 10 incurred 
by the pistnct Board in connection with the welcome function to Shri Eaiendra 
Prasad during his tour in Maharastra. The amount is reported to have been collected 
from the members of the Board. 

Shri F. N. Padke, a Poona Pleader, who was under instructions from the Government 
not to participate in political activities, has been refused permission by the Govern- 
ment to stand as a candidate in the forthcoming elections. 

The Poona police raided the house of a member of the Socialist Youth League on 
August 4 in search of objectionable literature. 

m Prasad Deasi, a labour worker from Gujarat was arrested under Section 

It of the Cr. Law Amendment Act. 

The number of persons extemed from the city of Bombay under Section 27 of the 

of years 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 ^ 

O7o and 663 respectively. 

During this period 67 deportation orders were issued under Section 3 of tha^ 
Foreigner s Act in of 1864. Of this number 10 orders have: yet to be served an 
sons concerned on the expiry of sentences which, they are serving. 

Sindh * ' 

Prof^sor S. P. Taswani of the D. G, National College, Hyderabad has Been is&ed 
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to resign Ms professorship within three days as he was supposed to be taking active 
part in Congress politics and had lodged Mr. M. R. Masani in his house. 

N. W. F. P. 

The Governor directed that Sections 5, 16 and 17 of the Public Tranq^uility Addi- 
tional Powers Act will remain in force in Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan and Hazara 
Districts till December 2B, 1936. The act had already been enforced in Peshawar 
District. 

Mirza Ghulam Rabani and Khan Mohd. '[‘amin Khan were arrested under section 
124A, I. P. C. for alleged seditious speeches. Several prominent members of the 
Frontier Congress Parliamentary Board were also arrested. 

U. P. 

Shri Kedar Nath, Secretary, Town Congress Committee, Fyzabad was served with a 
notice under Section 108 to furnish two securities of the sum of Rs. 5000 each and a 
personal bond of Es. 5000 for one year. 

Thakur Malkhan Singh of Aligarh was sentenced to two years’ R. I. for the 
offence of harbouring a notorious bandit Radha Chararu He has filed an appeal. 

Madras 

Mr. Iyengar of the Labour Protection League was sentenced to imprisonment of 
6 months’ E, I. for a speech delivered by him on Independence Day, January 26. 

Shri Nityanand Yatsyayana, a prisoner sentenced to ten years, now in Bellary Jail 
was convicted for going on hunger strike as a protest against his being locked 
up in the solitary cell. He was prosecuted for this and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. 

Assam 

Mr. Abdul Haleem, a Labour Leader who had undergone an imprisonment of 18 
months was arrested after his release under Detention Law. 

Nagpur 

Mr. Krantikumar, a Congress worker, was sentenced to 2 years’ R. I. under Sec- 
tion 124A I. P. 0. for “preaching sedition” through his discourses on Ramayan. His 
appeal was dismissed by the High Court. 

Press Repression 

The District Magistrate of Poona demanded a security of Rs. 1000 for the publi- 
cation of a Marathi Daily “Lokashakti”. Securities of Rs. 2000 were demanded from 
an Amritsar Daily “Punjab Kirti” for publisMng extracts from the speech of the 
President of a political conference. The “Hans” a purely literary monthly, devoted to 
building up a common platform of various Indiau languages has been required to 
submit a security of Rs. 1000. Demands of securities of Rs. 1000 and 2000 were 
made from Patna 'Weekly “Azad” and Agra weekly “Sainik” respectively. The sums have 
been deposited. “The Mazdoor’\ a labour weekly of Calcutta has to cease publication 
consequent upon a demand of security. 

Jodhpur 

Mr. Purshottam Gaw, President Civil Liberties Union, Jodhpur, has contradicted 
tiie -statement made by the Jodhpur Government that it had not imposed a ban on the 
CfivS Liberties Union of Jodhpur. 

Mysore 

is understood ^that the District Magistrate has issued an order banning the 
hioistiiig and exhibition of the Congress flag in the city or the vicinity thereof for a 
period of six months. 

Baroda 

Praja Mandal states that a secret circular has been issued 
by me wveTnm.“ent_ to “all the revenue and police officials to prevent members or 
workers of the Proja Mandal from going to villages and making enquiries about the 
swial and economc condition of the people or from collecting statistics, because with 
tms ^c^e the Praja Mandal was nkely to misrepresent things to the people which 
tend in future to create troublesome situation.’^ 
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TEXT OF RESOLUTIONS 

Sirohi and Msrwar 

SiroM State is understood to have prohibited the entry and sale of “Rajasthan”, 
a Hindi weehly of Beawar. Marwar State also is reported to have banned the above 
periodical. 

Rajnandgoan C. P. 

The State has banned the entry of the Nagpur English "Weekly “Independent” and 
“Karmavir” a Hindu Weekly of Khandwa. 


The Faizpur Session of the Congress 

The following is the text of resolutions passed at the 50th. Session 
of the Congress, held at Faizpur (Maharastra) on the ^7th, aiid ^8th» 
December 1936 : — 

1. Condolence 

This Congress expresses its sense of sorrow and loss at the deaths of Dr. M, A. 
Ansari, Shri Abbas Tyabji, Dr. M. K. Sambasivam, Shri Y. 0. Chidambaram Pillai, 
Shri Hrishna Enmar Mitra, Dr. B. Subramanian, Pandit Pyarey Mohan Dattatreya and 
Shri Waman Rao Naik. 

2. World Peace Congress 

The Congress, having considered the report of Shri Y. E. Erishna Menon on the 
World Peace Congress, records its appreciation of the part he took in this Congress 
as its representative. It supports whole-heartedly the objective of the Peace Congress 
to ensure world peace by removing the causes of war, and offers its full co-operation 
to it in ^ this urgent and vital task. The National Congress will willingly associate 
itself with the organization which the Peace Congress has established in this behalf. 
The Congress, however, wishes to emphasise that imperialism itself is a continuing 
cause of war and its elimination is essential in the interests of world peace. The 
President is authorised aud directed to take necessary steps in this behalf, 

3. Burma 

The Congress directs the All-India Congress Committee to consider what, if any, 
changes in the Congress constitution are necessitated by the political separation of 
Burma from India. The fate of the two countries has been linked together for 

ages past by strong cultural bonds, and for many years they have struggled together 

for freedom against British Imperialism. The political separation that is being 
enforced now against the wishes of a large body of Burmese opinion and in the 
interests of British Imperialism, cannot weaken the old bonds and must not be 
permitted to come in the way of our joint struggle. Any decision about the place 

of Burma in the Congress constitution must be arrived at after consultation with 

the people of Burma, and for this purpose the Working Committee should arrange 
for a representative to visit Burma, 

In the event of any changes in the constitution in regard to Burma being consi- 
dered desirable, the All-India Congress Committee is authorised to incorporate them 
in the constitution and to give effect to them. 

4. Spain 

The Congress has followed with the deepest sympathy and anxiety the struggle 
that is going on in Spain between the people of Spain" and military group aided 
by foreign mercenary troops and Fascist rowers in Europe. The Congress realises 
that this struggle between democratic progress and fascist reaction is of great oonse- 
quence to me future of the world and will affect the future of imperialism and 
Indi^ The Congress has noted without surprise that in this struggle the policy of 
non-intervention followed by the British Government has been such as to Iiam|>er 
in many ways the Spanish Government and people in fighting the fascist rebelsj aa]id 
has thus in effect aided these rebels who are being openly backed and helped ^ 
fascist Bowers. 

26 
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The Congress, on behalf of the people of India, sends greetings to the Spanish 
people and the assurance of their solidarity with them in this great struggle for 
liberty. 


5. Excluded Areas 

This Congress is of opinion that the creation of Excluded and Partially 
Excluded Areas and Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, including British Beluchistan 
from the 1st. January 1937 and covering the area of 207,900 square miles and inha- 
bited by 13 million people is yet another attempt to divide the people of India into 
different groups with unjustifiable and discriminatory treatment and to obstruct the 
growth of uniform democratic institutions in the country. 

This Congress is further of opinion that the separation of these Excluded and 
Partially Excluded Areas is intended to leave a larger control of disposition and 
exploitation of the mineral and forest wealth in those areas and keep the inhabitants 
of those areas apart from the rest of India for their easier exploitation and 
suppression. 

The Congress holds that the same level of democratic and self-governing institu- 
tions should be applicable to all parts of India without any distinction. 

6. Natural Calamities 

The Congress has noted with deep sorrow that an unprecedented number of 
natural calamities has ravaged our country during the past year and flood and 
drought and famine and cyclone have brought intense suffering to vast numbers of 
onr people, whom poverty and unemployment have already reduced to such dire 
straits. The Congress expresses its deep sympathy with the victims of those calami- 
ties and its appreciation of the fortitude displayed by the people in facing them. 

It congratulates those individuals and ^ non-official agencies who, by their loving 
service and assistance, have helped to alleviate distress. 

The Congress feels that no sufficient effort has been made so far by the Govern- 
ment to institute scientific inquiries into the causes of the floods, which are becom- 
ing more frequent and wide-spread, and that it should certainly be possible to control 
such floods to a large extent, or prevent waters from accumulating, by measure 
taken in that behalf, especially by an examination of the effect of building numerous 
embankments without a sufficient number of culverts to allow free passage of water. 

The Congress is of opinion that the wide-spread misery caused by the various 
calamities should be relieved by state action on an adequate scale, in particular, by 
a total remission of rent and revenue aud water and other rates of the current year 
in the worst affected area ; and a substantial reduction in the partly affected area ; 
and by a moratorium oE arrears of rent, revenue and agriculturists’ debts. Interest- 
free loans and other help, free or at reduced rates, should also be given to enable 
those who have been rendered destitute, to start life afresh. 

7. War Danger 

The Congress has drawn repeated attention in the past to the danger of imperialist 
war and has declared that India can be no party to it. Since the last session of 
the Congress the crisis has deepened and fascist aggression has increased, the fascist 
powers forming alliances and grouping themselves together for war with the inten- 
tion of dominating Europe and the world and crushing political and social freedom. 
The Congress is fully conscious of the necessity of facing this world menace in co- 
operation with the progressive nations and peoples of the world, and especially with 
those peoples who are dominated over and exploited by imperialism and fascism. In 
the event of such a world war^ taking place there is grave danger of Indian man- 
power and resources being utilised for the purposes of British imperialism, and it is 
Therefore necessary for the Congress to warn the country again against this and 
prepM^e it to resist such exploitation of India and her people. No credits must be 
voted for such a war and voluntary subscriptions and war loans must not be supported 
and all other war preparations resisted. 

8. Frontier Policy 

X.. Congress the policy pursued by the Government of India on 

the North-West Rentier has been a total failure and has caused great ini ary both 
to me intereste of India ^ and the trans-border tribes. The policy has been pursued 
interests of imperialism and mostly with the object of instifying the heavy 
military expenditure in India and of providing training under semi-war conditions 
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for otherwise idle troops maintained for imperial purposes. Any policy that neces- 
sitates inhuman and barbarous methods, like bombing from the air, and which Jeads 
to frequent military raids across the Frontier is to be condemned. ^ In addition to 
this the policy has often resulted in making friendly trans-border tribes unfriendly 
and hostile. 

Both the foreign and domestic interests of India require peace on the Frontier and 
friendship with our neighbours. And the Congress believes that these friendly rela- 
tions and peace can be established without much difficulty if the trans-border tribes 
are treated as friends and good neighbours and are not interfered with on the pretext 
of spreading civilization, or by making military roads under the guise of rendering 
economic assistance, or otherwise. If such a policy is pursued they will become a 
valuable source of strength and lessen the burden of military expenditure of India, 
The Congress believes that the charge laid against the Frontier Pathan tribes as being 
untamed, fierce, truculent and aggressive is without foundation and appears to be 
made with the object of justifying unwarranted interference and a heavy permanent 
military expenditure. 

The" Congress declares that the people of India desire the friendship of all their 
neighbours and are willing to co-operate with them in the great tasks which promote 
peace and human well-being. 

The Congress condemns the last punitive measures iu the trans-frontier area which 
seem to be yet another instance of the futile and dangerous experiments of the 
Government of India on the North-West Frontier which lead only to suffering and 
leave a trail of ill-will behind them. 

In the opinion of the Congress the right way to deal with the Frontier situation 
is for an inquiry to b© made into the economic, political and military^ situation with 
a view to settle finally and peacefully the problem of the Frontier in co-operation 
with the border tribes. 

9. Detenus 

The Congress records its emphatic condemnation of the unjust and inhuman policy 
of the British Government in India in keeping thousands of Indians in detention 
for indefinite periods without charge or trial and holds that this policy has been 
resorted to with the object of paralysing the national movement of freedom. The 
Congress voices the demand of the Indian people that the persons now in detention 
without charge or trial be released forthwith and the various orders of restraint 
withdrawn. The Congress sends its warm ^eetings and syrnpathy to the detenus 
who have been suffering in silence and with brave endurance in the cause of India’s 
freedom. 

The Congress has learnt with alarm and concern that three detenus in Bengal 
have committed suicide within the last four weeks. The Congress considers that 
the fact that such acts of suicide have taken place is a significant indication that 
the conditions in which they are kept are intolerable and scandalous. The Congress 
demands a public enquiry into the causes which led to the said acts of suicide as 
well as into the conditions in which the detenus are being kept The Congress 
sends its condolences to the bereaved families of the three detenus. 

The Congress records its condemnation of the action of the Government in pre- 
venting any non-official and independent enquiry into the conditions in which the 
detenus are kept, like the one proposed by the Committee appointed by the Congress 
Party in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Congress condemns the revival of the prison in the Andamans which had 
been abandoned as a result of its condemnation by a committee appointed by the 
Government. In the opinion of the Congress the conditions prevailing therein, 
particularly those relating to interviews with prisoners, segregation and lack of 
facilities for intellectual entertainment of educated political offenders to the Andamans 
should be discontinued and those already transported should be brought back to India 
forthwith. 

10. Indians Overseas 

The Congress sends greetings to our fellow-conntrymen overseas and its assurance 
of sympathy and help in their distressful condition and in the continuing deterioraffon 
in their status in the territories in which they have settled. The Congress is ready 
and willing to take all action within its power to ameliorate their condition^^ but 
dosixes to point out that a radical amelioration in their status must ultimately (wend 
on the attmnment by India of independence and the power effectively to protect hmr 
nationals abroad. 
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1 1 . Colliery Disaster 

The Congress notes with sorrow and alarm the frequent occurrence of accidents 
in the collieries of Bengal and Bihar, resulting in every case in the loss of numerous 
human lives, wide-spread misery among survivors and irreparable waste of a great 
deal of India’s minei'al wealth. In the opinion of the Congress such accidents are 
preventable and demonstrate the inefficiency of the State, and utter incompetence of 
the owners and managers of these collieries and their indifference to human suffering. 
It is necessary that effective measures be immediately undertaken by further legisla- 
tion and the stricter and more vigilant enforcement of rules and regulations to 
prevent such accidents. The owners of collieries should be made liable to exemplary 
damages to be paid to sufferers from such accidents and their heirs. 

12. B. N. Railway Strike 

The Railway workers on the State-owned Railways, and their organisations 
supported by the public have been demanding a court of enquiry into the question 
of Railway retrenchment in general and the question of reduction of the pay of the 
lower grades of Railway service in particular. The Government and the Railway 
Board have persistently ignored this just and legitimate demand. This Congress is 
of opinion that even now if such a court of inquiry is substituted the present strike 
on the B. N. Ry. can be amicably settled. 

The Congres'^s congratulates the workers on the B. N, Ry. on their solidarity and 
the brave stand they have made against the repeated invasions on their rights. The 
Congress hopes that the public will extend to the strikers their full support and 
sympathy. 


13. The Congress Constitution and Mass Contacts 

The Congress wishes to stress again the desirability of increasing the association 
of the masses with the Congress organization and of giving opportunities to the 
primary members to initiate and consider Congress policies and programme. With 
a view to bring this about, a Committee consisting of the President, Shri Rajendra 
Prosad, Shri Jairamdas Doulatram, Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, and the^General 
Secretary is appointed, with the General Secretary as convener, to consider the 
introduction of suitable changes in the constitution, and to report to the A. 1. C. C. 
by the 30th April 1937. This Committee will consider, inter alia, the report of the 
Mass Contacts Committee of the Lucknow Congress. 

The Congress is of opinion that, even pending such reorganization, Provincial 
Congress Committees should organise their provinces on the following basis : — 

1. Primary committees should, as far as possible, be established in villages and 
in mohallas or wards of towns. 

2. Members of primary committees should meet together at least twice a year to 
review their own work, consider local problems and grievances and further to con- 
sider the policy and programme before the Congress, and send their report and 
recommendations to their higher committees. A specified number of members of 
primary committees should further have the right to requisition a meeting of the 
primary committee to consider a specific question. 

3. The subscription of four anuas per annum may be collected locally in kind. 

In order to give effect to the above directions and further to make the Congress 
organisation more efficient and ' more responsive to the needs and desires of ^e 
masses, the Congress directs the Working Committee to appoint an organismg 
secretary, and each Provincial Congress Committee also to appoint such organising 
secretanes. The Congress trusts that Congressmen in general will co-operate fully 
in this task of bringing our national organisation in close touch with the daily lives 
and struggle of the people. 

14. Authority to All-India Congress Committee 

The A. I. C. C. is authorised, if it so chooses, to make changes in the Congress 
constitution to enable the next session of the Congress to be held in a month other 
than December. 


15. Suppression of Civil Libertiei 

The Congress ^ again ^ draws attention to and condemns the suppression of civil 
liberties in Indffi, which continues intensively and prevents normal public life, 
interferes even with personal liberties, and crushes the present generation in India. 
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Hundreds of Congress Committees continue to "be banned, as^ also Jaboui? and peasant 
unions, and other organisations ; the Ordinance laws function in ^ additnm to me 
wide-spread and punitive use of the Penal Code and the Code^ of Criminal rroceaure 
to suppress public activities and even the expression of opinion ^ the press laws ana 
censorship muzzle the newspapers ; books and periodicals are banned or stopped 
under the Sea Customs Act ; free movements are restricted by externment and intern- 
ment ; concentration camps of detenus detained without trial continue ; the Criminal 
Tribes Act is a menace to peaceful citizens, and further, this Act as well as tne 
Foreigners Act are applied to political workers ; passports are ^ not issued to indians 
for the purpose of going abroad, and many Indians in foreign countries are not 
allowed to return home and have to live in exile. In Bengal and the N. W. i rentier 
Province additional restrictions put an intolerable burden on public work and private 
activities 

The Congress further deeply regrets to note that many of these, ^ and in some 
cases, additional disabilities" and suppression of civil liberties prevail in the inaian 
states 

The Congress stands for full personal, civil and democratic liberties whole 

of India including the States, and will continue to struggle for the establishment or 
such liberties. But the Congress realises that political freedom is essentiaj tor uiis 
purpose and the nation’s energies must therefore be directed to the attainment or 
independence. 


16. Elections & Constituent Assembly 

This Congress reiterates its entire rejection of the Government of India Act of 
1935 and the constitution that has been imposed on India against the declared will 
of the people of the country. In the opinion of the Congress any co-operation witn 
this constitution is a betrayal of India’s struggle for freedom and a strpgtnenmg 
of the hold of British Imperialism and a further exploitation^ of the Indian ma^es 
who have already been reduced to direst poverty under imperialist dommation. ine 
Congress therefore repeats its resolve not to submit to this constitution or to co- 
operate with it, both inside and outside the legislatures, so as to end it. The Con- 
gress does not and will not recognise the right of any external power or autnonty 
to dictate the political and economic structure of India, and every such mempt wmi 
be met by organised and uncompromising opposition of the Indian people. The Indian 
people can only recognise a constitutional structure which ^ has been Lamed by tnem 
and which is based on the independence of India as a nation and which, allows tnem 
full scope for development according to their hopes and desires. 

The Congress stands for a genuine democratic State in India where political power 
has been transferred to the people as a whole and the Government is imder tneir 
effective control. Such a State can only come into existence through a Constituent 
^Lssemblv, elected by adult suffrage, and having the power to determine hnaliy tne 
Constitution of the country. To this end the Congress works in the imuntry ana or- 
ganise the masses, and this objective must ever be kept in view by the representa- 
tives of the Congress in the legislatures. ^ j n 

The Congress endorses the Election llanifesto of the A. 1. C.^ C. and calls upon 
candidates, standing on its behalf, to carry on their election campaign strictly on 
basis and after election, to conduct their work in the legislatures in accordance with 
it. Congress members of the legislatures should take the earliest opportunity to 
forward in the new Assemblies the demand for a Constituent Assembly, eiectea bj 
adult suffrage, and this demand should be supported by a mass agitation outside to 
enforce the right of the Indian people to self-determination. 

The question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office by ^ Congress meniDers 
elected to the legislatures under the new constitution will be decided by the A. A O. 
C. as soon after the provincial assembly elections as is practicable. Immediaiteiy 
after the elections the various Provincial Congress Committees will take steps to 
consult their district and other local Committees and send_ their ^own recommendations 
on this subject, so that tke A. I. C. 0. may be assisted in deciding this issue by tne 
opinion of the mass of Congressmen and the country. 


1 7. Convention 

This Congress resolves that after the elections to the Provincial Legislatoes" a 
Cfenvenidon shall be held consisting of Congress members of the various pro vinmal ^ 
central legislatures, the members of the All India Congress Committee, and such otMr 
persons as the Working Committee might decide upon. This conventicn shah, put tne 
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demand for the Constituent Assembly in the forefront, shall determine all feasible methods 
for ending the constitution in the provinces and for opposing the introduction of the 
Federal Structure of the new Act, and will consider what other steps should be 
taken in the legislatures to give effect to the policy laid down in the Congress Elec- 
tion Manifesto, Congress resolutions, and the decisions of the All-India Congress 
Committee. 

The ^Torking Committee shall take all necessary steps for the calling of this con- 
vention and shall lay down the procedure governing it. 

18. Appeal to Voterg 

The Congress invites the attention of the nation to the general election that will 
take place soon in all the provinces, and in which over one thousand Congress prin- 
ciples and programme in accordance with the policy laid down in the election mani- 
festo. _ In this contest the Congress has to^face the opposition of reactionary and im- 
perialistic forces and groups entrenched in places of power and possessed of vast 
material resources. The Congress appeals to the millions of voters, men and women 
to vote for the candidates standing in its name and for the Independence of India, 
and trusts that they will stand for this great cause in the elections and in the greater 
struggle to follow. 

19. Agrarian Programme 

The Congress, at its last session, being fully conscious of the fact that the most 
important and urgent problem of the country is the appalling poverty, unemployment 
and indebtedness of the peasantry called upon the Provincial Congress Committees to 
make recommendations to enable the All-India Congress Committee to draw up an 
All-India Agrarian Programmee. Many P. C. Cs have not yet submitted their re- 
commendations for such a programme. The Congress regrets this delay that the sub- 
ject is a vast and intricate one, req[uiring close study and investigation. It trusts 
that such P. C. Cs as have not reported so far will take early steps to send in their 
recornmendations. 

The Congress is convinced that the final solution of this problem involves the re- 
moval of British Imperialistic exploitation and a radical change in the antiquated and 
repressive land tenure and revenue systems. It feels, however, that the deepening 
crisis has made the burden on the peasantry an intolerable one and immediate relief 
is urgently called for. Pending the framing of an All-India Agrarian Programme, 
therefore, the following steps are necessary. 

1. Rent and revenue should be readjusted having regard to present conditions 
and there should be substantial reduction in both. 

2. Uneconomic holdings should be exempted from rent or land tax. 

3. Agricultural incomes should be assessed to income tax like all other incomes, 

on a progressive scale, subject to a prescribed minimum. 

4. Canal and other irrigation rates should be substantially lowered, 

5. All feudal dues and levies and forced labour should be abolished, and demands 

other than rent should be made illegal. 

6. Fixity of tenure with heritable rights along with the rights to build houses 
and plant trees should be provided for all tenants. 

7. An effort should be made to introduce co-operative farming. 

8. The crushing burden of rimal debt should be removed. Special tribunals 
should be appointed to inquire into this and all debts, which are unconscionable or 
beyond the capacity of peasants to pay, should he liquidated. Meanwhile a morato- 
rium should be declared and steps should he taken to provide cheap credit facilities. 

9. Arrears of rent for previous years should generally be wiped out. 

10. Common pasture lands should be provided, aud the rights of the people in 
tanks, wells, ponds, forests and the like recognised, and no encroachment on these 
rights should be permitted. 

11. Arrears or rents should be recoverable in the same manner as civil debts and 
not by ejectment. 

12. Therey^ould be statutory provision for securing a living wage and suitable 
working conditions for agricultural labourers. 

23. Peasant unions should be recognised. 

20, Non-participation in the Coronation and other Imperialist Functions 

Congress, pledged as it is to the independence of India and the elimination of 
all imperialist control and exploitation of the Indian people, has for many years con- 
sistently followed a policy of not participating in any function or activity which is 
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meant to, or 'which tends to, strengthen the hold of British Imperialism or add to its 
prestige. This policy must be adhered to by all Congressmen.^ in particular the Con- 
gress wishes to declare that Congressmen cannot participate in any way in any cele- 
bration or functions that might be held in India in connection with the new King’s 
coronation and trusts that the nation will abstain from participation in all such func- 
tions. The Congress, however, desires to make it clear that this is in no way intended 
to express any ill-will or discourtesy to the King's person. 

21. Hartal on Apnl 1, 1937 

In order to demonstrate effectively the will of the Indian people to resist the 
imposition of the unwanted Constitution and as an earnest of their determination to 
launch a powerful mass-movement for its destruction, the Congress issues a call for 
a nation-wide hart^ or general strike on April 1, the day on which the new consti- 
tution is to be inaugurated. 

22, Next Congress 

Resolved that the next Session of the Congress be held in Gujerat. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Faispur — ^5th. December, 19S6 

A meeting of the All-India Congress Committee was held in the Subjects 
Committee Pandal at Tilak Nagar, Faizpur on December 25, 1936 at 2 p.m. Shri 
Jawflharlal Nehru presided. The Committee consisted of new members elected for the 
ensuing year and the old members from Bombay. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Bombay on August 22 and 23, 1936 
were confirmed. 

The President then made a statement about the accounts. Owing to the change 
in the time of the holding of the open session from March to December it had not 
been possible for the auditors to audit the account of the offices of the A. L 0. 0. 
and the Treasurer in time. The audited accounts, the President said, would be placed 
before the next meeting of the A. I, G. C. 

The President then thanked the members and the country at large for the whole- 
hearted co-operation that he had received from them in his work and hoped that 
he would continue to receive the same co-operation during his new term of office 
next year. 

The meeting then converted itself into the Subjects Committee Meeting of the 
Eaizpnr session of the Congress. 

Faizpur — December 26^ 1936 

Another meeting of the A. I. C. C, was held at Faizpur on December 29, 1936 at 
1 p.m. Shri Jawharlal Nehru presided. 

Messrs Dalai & Shah and Messrs Chotalal & Agarwal of Bombay were appointed 
as honorary auditors of the Congress. 

The President reminded the Committee that under the Constitution he was charged 
with the responsibility of nominating the 'Working Committee. He had previously 
given expression to his disagreement with this povision in the Constitution as it 
gave too much power to the President, He still felt that some change was necessary 
so that, at any rate, the All-India Congress Committee might have the earliest 
opportunity of considering the President’s nominations. No such change had been 
suggested at this Session as a Constitution Committee had been appointed to con- 
sider the re’^dsion of the Constitution. The election of the whole WorMng Com- 
mittee by the All-India Congress Committee did not appear to be a practical course 
as this might destroy its homogeneity and sense of corporate responsibility. 

He then stated that he had decided to renominate the old Working Committee. 
He realist that many provinces were not represented on it and there were many 
other Congressmen and Congresswomen whom he would have liked to include 
the number of members was limited to fifteen. He intended however to revive ' 
extend the practice of inviting seleteted individuals to meetings of wrlfeg 
Oommitbee; 
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Members of the Working Committee 

Sliris Jawharlal Nehru (President), Jamnalal Baiaj (Treasurer), Yalablibhai Patel, 
Rajendra Prasad, Abul Kalam Azad, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Subhas Chandra Bose (Acting : Sarat Chandra Bose), Bhulabhai 
J. Desai, Govind Ballabh Pant, Narendra Dev, S. D. Deo, Achyut Patwardhan and 
J. B. Kripalani (General Secretary). 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

Bombay) December gth. to nth. 

A meeting of the Worliing Committee was held at Bombay on 9, 10 and 11 
December, 1936. Following members were present : 

Shris Jawharlal Nehru (President), Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Govint Ballabh Pant, Sarat 
Chandra Bose, Narendra Dev, S. D. Deo, Achyut Patwardhan and J. B. Kripalani, 

1. Minutes 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Bombay already circulated werenonfii’med. 

2. Mass Contacts 

The report of the Mass Contacts Committee not being ready and not lihely to 
be ready before the Congress session, the 'Worhing Committee appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajendra Prasad, Jairamdas Daulat- 
ram, Jayaprahash Narayan and J. B. Kripalani to consider changes in the Congress 
constitution with a view to increase the initiative of primary members and to make 
the Congress a more effective organisation for carrying ^ on its work and also to 
remove any anomalies that may be found in the constitution. 

3. Swaraj Bhawan Trust 

In place of the late Dr. M. A. Ansari, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan was nominated a 
trustee on the Swaraj Bhawan Board of trustees in terms of the Trust Deed. 

4a Burma 

The Committee discussed the position of the Burma P. C. C. in view of the new 
situation created by the separation of Burma from India. It was felt that some 
member or members of the M^orking Committee should visit Burma and get per- 
sona^ acq[uainted with the wishes of the Burmese people in the matter and advise 
the working Committee on the question. 

5. Bengal 

Shri Sarat Chandra Bose explained to the Committee the circumstances under 
which he had resigned from the membership of the Bengal Parliamentary Board. 
The opinion of the Committee was that he should withdraw his resignation in the 
interest of the Parliamentary work in his province. Shri S. C. Bose respected the 
wishes of his colleagues and withdrew his resignation. It was alse decided that 
Shri Govind Ballabh Pant should visit Bengal and help the local Parliamentary Board 
to select finally candidates who were to stand on the Congress ticket from Bengal. 

6. Peace Congress 

Shri Y. K. Eirishna Menon’s report about the World Peace Congress was placed 
before the Committee, The Committee approved of “the conditions and reservation 
to the four points of^ the Peace Congress’^ as stressed by Shri Krishna Menon in 
his report. The Committee also was of opinion that the question of Imperialism should 
also be emphasised in this connection. 

7. Government Interference in Elections to the Provincial Assemblies 

W unequivocal declarations and assurances by the Dnder-Secretary 

of State, the Yiceroy and others as to the observance of strict neutrality by Govern- 
ment servants in the matter of elections to the Provincial legislatures, this Committee 
r^ets to note the facts that several local Governments are still persisting in main- 
taining disqualifications of intending Congress candidates arising out of convictions 
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for political offences, and continuing active interferences ^in elections as is unmis- 
takaWy shown by the Court of Wards circular of the H P. Government 

This Committee farther _ notes that they are hampering the Congress in its 
election campaign by banning peaceful processions, meetings, hoisting of national 
ffags and preventing movements of respected Congress leaders especially in the 
N. W. F. Province and in various other ways. 

The Committee still hopes that effective measures will be taken by responsible 
officials of Government to remedy these matters so that the promise of neutrality 
given by them is duly fulfilled. 

This Committee earnestly trusts that the hostile attitude of the Government will 
serve to stimulate the people to vigorous activity in support of the Congress candi- 
dates so that the victory of the Congress may be fully assured in spite of all these 
handicaps. 

(2) Whereas the method of voting proposed for the illiterate rural voters of the 
Provincial Assembly in the United Provinces is completely destructive of the secrecy 
and freedom of the vote, this Committee is of opinion that this should be replaced 
by the system of coloured boxes with or without symbols vhich has been adopted 
by several other provinces and was proposed by the All-India and the Provincial 
Franchise Committees and originally recommended by the local Government itself as 
a very sound, safe and simple method, especially for illiterate voters. 

8. Supplementary Manifesto (Sindh) 

The supplementary manifesto sent by the Sind P. C. C. was approved. The P. C. 
C. was however to be informed that no stress should be laid on minor points and as 
far as possible they might be dropped from the document 

9. Recent Frontier Operation 

The Committee, after some discussion about the situation in the frontier created 
by the recent raid, appointed a committee consisting of Shri Yallabhbhai Patel, Ehan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Bhulabhai Desai to consider the Frontier policy of the 
Government and the recent military operations there and make recommendations to 
the Committee and the Subjects Committee of the Faizpur Congress. 

1 0. Disciplinary Rules 

In suppression of the previous resolutions of the Working Committee in re^^ard 
to disciplinary action the following rules were adopted by the Committee ^ 

1. The Working Committee may take disciplinary action against, 

(i) Any Committee of the Congress ^whioh deliberately acts or carries on prona^ 
ganda against the programme and decisions of the Congress or deliberately disregards 
or disobeys any orders passed by any higher authority or by an umpire, arbitrator 
or commissioner duly appointed. 

(ii) Any member of a Congress Executive or elected Congress Committee who 
dehberately acts or carries on propaganda against the programme and decisions of 
Congress or deliberately disregards or disobeys any orders passed by any higher 
authority or by an umpire, ai’bitrator or commissioner duly appointed, 

liii) Any member of the Congress who deliberately acts contrary to the decisions 
of the Congress or deliberately disregards or disobeys any orders passed by anv 
authority, umpire, arbitrator or commissioner duly appointed or is guilty of 
embezzlement of Congress funds or other frandulent action in connection with funds 
and accounts, or of having broken a pledge given to the Congress or [ any subordinate 
committee or of any fraudulent action in connection with the enrolment of members 
of the Congress or election to a Congress Committee or who^deliberately acts in a way 
which in the opinion of the Working Committee is likely to Mower the power ana 
pr^ge of the Congress so as to render his continuance as a' member of the Congress 
undesirable in the interests of the Congress. 

2. (i) In the case of a Committee of the Congress disciplinary action may be the 
supersession of such a Committee ,* and such farther action against offending indivi- 
dual members as may be necessary. 

Cff) In the case of a member of any Congress Executive or elected Cosgr^ 
Oonmittee, the disciplinary action may be his removal from such office or 
ship, the fixation of a period during which he cannot be validly elected ^ 

^ membership in any committee of the Congress. ^ ‘ ‘ 

pii) In the of a member of a primary Congress organisation dMpluary 
aohkm may fee a disqualificaffon for a statM period from stancnr^ for eleSion to 

27 
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tLe legislatures and local and municipal bodies or exercising any otlier right as a 
member during the unexpired period of his membership^ and the fixation of a period 
during which he may not be admitted to the membership of the Congress. 

3 No disciplinary action shall be taken without an opportunity being giyen to the 
Committee or individual concerned to state its or his case and answer such charges 
as are made before the Working Committee. 

4. The Executive ^Committee of the Provincial Congress Committee shall also have 
the power to take disciplinary action against their subordinate committees and mem- 
bers ^of any Congress Executive Committees and members of primary conmmittees 
within their province. In all such cases the rules and procedure as are laid down 
for taking action by the Working Committee shall be open to the Committee or mem- 
ber against whom such disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the Work- 
ing Committee provided that pending the appeal he obeys the order appealed against. 
The Working Committee m^ however stay the operation of the order. 

5. When the Working Committee is not sitting, the* President may take cognizance 
of all urgent matters in regard to disciplinary action and shall act on behalf of the 
Working Committee. ^ In all such cases the decision of the President must be placed 
before the next meeting of the Working Committee for confirmation. 

11, Resolutions on the following subjeeis to be placed before, the Subjects Com- 
mittee on December 25 and 26 at Faix>pur icere passed : — 

1. Elections and Constituent Assembly, 

2. Convention, 

3. Detenues. 

4. World Peace Congress. 

{These resolutions^ wiih occasional verbal changes^ were passed by the Congress 
and are given above as Faizpur Congress Resolutions). 

Faizpur 23rd. to 27th. December 1936 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Faizpur on December 23*27, 
1936. All members with the exception of Shris Jairamdas Daulatram and Sarat 
Chandra Hose were present. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting held at Bombay were confirmed. 

2. As the Auditors could not complete the audit of the offices of the All-India 
Congress Committee and the Treasurer in time, it was not possible to keep the ''audited 
accounts before the next meeting of the All India Congress Committee. The IWork- 
ing Committee therefore decided that the President should make a statement before 
the A. I. C. C. informing the members that as the audit of the accounts was not 
com;^ete the audited accounts will be placed before the next meeting of the A. I. C. 
C. Further, the following resolution was passed fixing the financial year for the 
Congress : 

“The accounting year of the Congress for the purpose of keeping Congress 
accounts shall be from October 1 to September 30. But the accounts for the 
current year shall be audited as at November 15, 1936.” 

As the auditors’ preliminary inspection note complained of certain technical irre- 
gularities in the system of keeping accounts at the offices of the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Treasurer, the Working Committee appointed a committee consist- 
ing of Shris Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai Desai and Mathuradas Trikamji, to consi- 
der, in consultation with the Auditors, the system of keeping accounts in the Xreasur- 
ePs office and the A. I. C. C. office as well as other Congress accounts, central and 
provincial, and make such recommendations as they may consider necessary. 

3. The Bombay P. C. C, had expressed its inability to organise election of 'dele- 
gates for the Faizpur Congress owing to the situation created in Bombay by the com- 
munal trouble. The matter was referred to the President who directed that elections 
m as many wards as possible ^ be held. Where elections could not be held the last 
year’s delegates were to continue to function. The old and the new delegates were 
^en to elect the members to this year’s A. I, C. C. The President of the B. P. C. 
C, however thought that the procedure was not warranted by the constitution and 
elections even in the wards free from trouble were not ordered. The matter was 

brought before the Working Committee and the Committee passed the following 
resolution : 
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‘‘The Committee considered the representation of Syt K. F. Nariman, President, 
B. P. C. C., regarding the non-election of delegates from Bombay. The Committee 
was of opinion that the procednre adopted by the B. P. C. C. after the President had 
given his directions in the matter, was not correct. Bat in view of all circums- 
tances and the fact that there was no intentional disobedience of the President’s 
directions, the Committee decided that the old delegates from Bombay should con- 
tinue to function during the Faizpnr Congress»and after, till new delegates are elect- 
ed. But the Committee is of opinion that-such new delegates should be elected at the 
earliest possible opportunity after the Faizpnr Congress and in any event not lates 
than the end of February 1937. After such election of delegates, the new memberr 
of the A. I. C. C. shouJd be elected.” 

4 Resolutions ^on the following subjects to be placed before the Subjects Com- 
mittee on December 25, 26 and 28, 1936 were passed : 

(1) Burma (2) Spain (3) B. N. Railway Strike (4) War Danger (5) Condolence (6) 
Excluded Areas (7) Frontier _ Policy (8) Natural _ Calamities (9) Suppression of Civil 
Liberites (10) Non-participation in the Coronation and other Imperialist Functions 
(1 1) Indians Overseas (12) The Congress Constitution and Alass Contracts (13) Col- 
liery Disasters (14) Agrarian Programme (15) Appeal to Voters (16) Authority to the 
India Congress Committee. 

) The resolutions passed by the Committee at its meeting at Bombay on December 
5, lO and 11 together with the resolutions^ passed at Faizpur on December 23’-27^ 
1936 were placed before the Subject Committee of the oOtk. Session of the Congress 
at Faizpur and with minor modifications in some of them loere recommended for the 
open session. The resolutions as finally adopted by the Congress are given above 
as Faizpur Congress Resolutions). 

* 

Faizpur — SOth, December 1936 

The first meeting of the Working Committee was held at Faizpur on December 29, 
1936 at 2-30 p. m. 

All members with the exception of Shris Jairamdas Daulatram and Sarat Chandra 
Bose were present. The President invited Shris Rukmini Lakshmipathy, Mirdula 
SarabM, Jaiprakash Narayan and Rafi Ahmad Kidwai to be present at the meeting. 
The discussion centred round the calling of the Coaventiou, its date and place. ^ It 
was decided that the Convention be called either at Delhi or at Bombay in the third 
week of March. 

It was also decided that the next meeting of the Working Committee be held by 
the end of February at Wardha. 


THE PRESIDENT’S IMPORTANT CIRCULARS 

Following two circular letters were addressed by the President to the Provincial 
Confess Committees directing them to set down to work in terms of the Congress 
resolution passed at Faizpur. 

I — Congress Resolutions 

Dear Comrade, 

The Faizpur Congress is over and now we !have to set down to work to carry 
out the directions of the Congress, For the next six weeks or so most of ns will 
be busy with the provincial elections, but that does not mean that we should post- 
pone activity in regard to the other resolutions of the Congress. Indeed many of 
these resolutions lay down the Congress policy on* important and vital matters and 
should therefore be placed before the electorate and the public. At the numerous 
public meetings that are being held in connection -with the elections attention should 
be drawn to these resolutions of the Congress. The Election Manifesto should, of 
course, always be kept iu the foregrouud. Particular attention should be invited to 
the following resolutions : 

1, Election and Constituent Assembly 

This resolution, as embodying the (3ongress policy in r^rd to the 
should be clearly explained and the implications of the Constituent to 

frame a oons^tution for a free India pointed out It should be ^ated Qiai thfe 
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Constituent Assembly is very different from an All Party Conference. It will be a 
Grand Pancbayat of tlie nation, elected on an adult franchise, meeting when the 
reality of power has already shifted to the people so that they can give effect to 
their decisions without any interference from outside authority. It will be the only 
proper method of establishing a free democratic state for which the Congress stands. 

2. Convention 

The idea of this convention should be explained. It is not a substitute for the 

Constituent Assembly but a preparation for it, as well as for a disciplined and 

effective fight against the Federal structure and the rest of the new Act. 

3. Suppression of Civil Liberties and Detenus 

This suppression and Detenu question must always he emphasized before the 
puhlio so that a strong public opinion against them should be built up. 

4. Agrarian Programme 

Although this is a provisional programme, it has ^ great importance and the vast 
body of our rural electors and others will appreciate it. It should therefore find 
prominent place in our election campaign, especially in rural areas. 

5. War Danger and Frontier Policy 

The importance of preparing the public mind on the possibility of imperialist war 

and our resistance to it must always be kept in view. This requires wide-spread 

and ceaseless propaganda. As for the Frontier Policy of the Government, there 
is little realization of the injury this has done, and is doing, to India as well as her 
trans-border neighbours. It is desirable, therefore, that the, public should realise this 
danger and injury. 

6. Non-participation in the Coronation and other Imperialist Functions 

This resolution is important and is essential that all Congressmen should always 
keep in mind. No Congressmen can take part in any official or semi-official functions 
which go to strengthen British Imperialism. In doubtful cases it is better to err on 
the side of non-participation than on the other side. In such cases reference can 

be -made to our office. . . • u • 

Special attention must be drawn to the possibility of coronation functions being 
held here. Every suoh function, whatever it may be, must be avoided^. Probably 
there will be no coronation celebrations in India ^ for many months, but it is never- 
theless desirable to educate public opiniou on this subject from now onwards. 

7. Hartal on April 1, 1937 

The hartal which the Congress has fixed for April 1 is intimately connected with 
our agitation against the new Act. It should therefore be made a part of our 
election campaign and the country should be fully prepared for it. ^ Detailed direc- 
tions for it will probably be issued later but the general idea of this hartal shoula 
be popularised from now onwards. 

Printed copies of Congress resolutions are being sent to you. 


II — Constitution of Mass Contacts 

Dear Comrade, 

I should like to draw your special attention to the ^‘Congress Constitution and 
Mass Contacts” resolution passed by the Faizpur ^ Congress. By this resolution a 
committee has been appointed to revise the constitution with a view to demqcrause 

Congress still further. This Committee^ would like your co-operation 
matter and any suggestions received will be carefully considered. It might be 
desirable for your P. C. G. to appoint a small sub-committee for the purpose. 
Reports and suggestions should reach us by the 3Ist March 1937. 

Pending such constitutional changes, the Congress has suggested that a wider 
basis should be given to the Congress by making the primary unit a vill^e or a 
mohalla. This can be done even under the existing All-India constitution, though it 
may be necessary to alter some provincial constitutions for the purpose. If so, I 
trust you will take early steps to make the necessary changes in your provincial 
constitutions. We hope that these village and mohalla committees will be function- 
ing by the end of June 1937. 

Under the terms of this resolution each P. 0. C. has to appoint an Organising 
Secretary. Such a secretary should preferably he a whole-time worker. Kindly let 
us know soon what you propose to do in the matter. 
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Congressmen opposing Congress Candidates 

Disciplinary Action 

There were complaints from several provinces, of Congressmen seeking election 
in the provincial Assemblies in defiance of the decision of the Central Congress 
Parliamentary Committee and in violation of the pledge given by them in this behalf 
and in neglect of their duty as Congressmen. The President addressed the following 
letter to the presidents of "the Provincial Congress Committees and the Provincial 
Parliamentary Boards to take necessary disciplinary action against such refractory 
Congressmen. 

Dear Comrade, 

Reports reach our office from time to time to the effect that some Congressmen 
are opposing official Congress candidates in the provincial elections. Whatever the 
merits of various candidates might be, once the final decision has been made by the 
Aentral Parliamentary Boards, there is no room for farther discussion. All Congress- 
men must stand by that decision and any who deliberately go contrary to it invite 
disciplinary action" on behalf of the Congress. The mere fact that an individual is 
personally" anxious to go to the legislature that he or she is prepared to flout the 
Congi’BSs decisiou is the final argument against his candidature. Too great a desire 
to enter the legislatures, or to have any office, is almost a disqualification for it. And 
those whom this desire leads to pushing themselves onwards in opposition to the 
decision of their own organisation, are certainly not desirable candidates. 

It was to meet such cases of flagrant indisciffiine that the disciplinary rules of the 
Congress have been recently revised by the Working Committee. Those rules are 
meant to be acted upon. I want you therefore to report to our office immediately 
as follows : — 1. Names of Congressmen, if any, who are opposing official Congress 
candidates, with further information as regards their constituencies and the name of 
our official candidates. 

2. What steps has your committee so far taken against these rebel Congressmen 
or Congresswomen ? Has any notice been issued to them to submit their explana- 
tion or to show cause why disciplinary action should not be taken against them. 

3. What further steps does your committee propose to take against them ? ^ 

4. I suggest that if you have not already taken steps this sliould be done imme- 
diately. In addition to this, please inform all such rebel Congressmen that they 
should submit their explanations direct to our office for my consideration. In the 
event of the local or provincial executive not taking adequate action in the matter, 
action will be taken by us. A person who opposes and injures Congress work cannot 
continue to have the privilege of calling himself a Congressman. 

Please treat this matter as urgent. 


The Independence Day 

January 26, 1937 is to he observed throughout the country as the Independence 
Day. This day, meetings are to be held everywhere even in the remotest villages, 
where the pledge of Independence is to be renewed by the audience. There should 
be flag-hoisting ceremony everywhere in the morning and householders and shop- 
keepers shonld be requested to fly^ the nation^^ fiag on their premises. Other 
national work may be undertaken to suit local conditions and tastes to celebrate the 
occasion. 

Khan Abdol Ghaffar Khan 

The following order of the Chief Secretary to Government, North-West Frontier 
Province was handed over to Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan at Faizpnr by the District 
Superintendent of Police of East Khandesh. 

“Order under Section 5 of the North-West Frontier Province Public Tranquillity 
(Additional Powers) Act, 1932 (Act III). Peshawar^ December 14, 1936, 

“Pereas he is satisfied that there are reasonable and sufficient grounds for 
believing that you have acted in a manner prejudicial to the public tranquillity, and 
in fuiiherance of a movement prejudicial to the public tranquillity, the Governogr-m- 
Gouncil hereby directs that you shall not enter, remain or reside in the 
Proraoe *, this order to remain in force until the 29th Novemtej 



The Indian National Congress 

Fiftieth Session — Faizpur — 27th & 28th December 1936 

The setting in which the Fiftieth Session of the Indian National Congress met 
at Faizpur (Maharashtr^on the 27th. December 1936 was impressive in the 
extreme. At least lOap people, from far and near, had arrived and were assembled 
inside _ Tilak N^ar. Of these a large percentage came from the immediate vioinitv 
of Faizpur. Hours before the session opened the gates to the vast amohitheatre 
were beseiged by a surging mass of men and women who put a severe strain nn 
the arrangements made for their entry into the amphitheatre and the seatine 
accommodatloa made for them inside the oval where the session opened. ° 

J.-L A*" south end of the oval stood the dais made of bamboo, which has been 
the basic material for qonstruotjon in Tilak Nagar. On the dis sat the leaders 

, distinguished visitors including Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. 

About fifty yards from the ^ dais was the rostrum, fifteen feet high, surmounted 

hy wicker umbrellas above which the Congress Tri-colonr Flag floated in the cold 
northerly wind. 

Enclosing the oval was a bamboo pallisade draped in white Khadi. The main gate 
which IS at the north of the oval is a stern, austere structure in semi-Chinese 
patterrn unadorned except by pieces of coloured Khadi here and there. 

TT 11 i’ JcLivaharlal Nehru^ the President accompanied by Sardar 

Yallabhbhai Patel, Mrs. Sarojmi Naidu, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Pandit Malaviya and 

processiou and took his seat on the platform amidst cheers. 
The sixty -thou sand sq_uatted in utmost orderliness and silence. The evening sun 
fell upon theni hut could hardly counteract the effect of the cold breeze in which 
in' adorned the gateway of the rostrum and the dais fluttered and, 

sauron sans of women volunteers, were the only spots of colour. 

The days programme opened with the singing of ‘‘Yandemataram” . The names 
had sent messages of greetings and good wishes were read out and 
hhankerrao Deo^ Cliairraan of the Reception Committee then welcomed the 
delegates and visitom to the first village Congress and delivered his address. 

HIT took forty minutes to deliver his address of welcome in 

Marmhi. He came down the rostrum aud mounting the platform gave Mr. Nehru 
the Presidential badge and garlanded him amidst cheers. 

The President then went up to the rostrum. Y^ith folded hands he bowed to the 
audience which gave him lusty cheer. 

- Secretary was reading the messages of good wishes and greet- 

ings Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied _ by Mrs. Kasturbai Gandhi entered the amphi- 
neatre from behind without the audience noticing his entry until he got up on the 
aais. Ihis was the signal for all-round cheering and cries of “Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai” 
Mr. Gandhi_ was help ea by Pandit Malaviya to get upon the dais and then each sat 
on either side of the President. 

Almost immediately after _ arrival, Pandit Malaviya and Gandhiii entered into an 

^iraated conversation. Pandit Malaviya left earlier while the President was deliver- 
ing his speech. 

and forty-hve minutes to deliver his address in Hindi, 
aiiiirati version by his side and spoke extempore. He ended the 

address with Vandemataram . The President then moved the condolence resolu- 

ae HoS °ado/t-ed r" 

The Welcome Address 

Coi^ftte^'said^-^ islegates, Mr. Shankarrao Deo, the Chairman of the Reception 

gentlemen, I am very happy to offer a warm and 

Miin Nl+fnn^®nA^“ ^ ^ Maharashtra at this 50a Session of the 

Indian National Congress for which we have all assembled here, this evening. This 
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session of the Congress in Maharaslitra is uniqae in many ways. ^ Such eminent 
patriots as the late Justice Ranade, Sjt Gokhale and Lokamanya Tilak have been 
intimately associated with the building up of the Indian National Congress ever 
since its inception. All the same, Maharashtra has been graced but only once 
before (1895) by having won the honour to convene a session of the Congress. Most 
of those on whom the responsibility of the Congress organisation rests in Maha- 
rashtra at present, are comparatively young. A very large number of these have 
been inspired to turn to the service of the nation by the glorious example of 
Lokamanya Tilak. However, only a few of them have had the pleasure to take 
their first lessons in political life directly under that great leader. Some indeed have 
hardly had the privilege of seeing Lokmanya Tilak face to face. But all these 
workers have shouldered their share of work during the Non-Go-operation 
Movement ; and subsequently in the two great upheavals of Civil Disobe- 
dience, they have been steeled by such suffering and sacrifice as came to their lot. 
Our province has great traditions of national service and as such it has been thrilled 
by the idea that the National Congress wil hold its session in Maharashtra this year, 
after a period of over fortv years. Young and old alike are happy to see this great 
concourse of men to-day. f am sure that all the noble sons of this soil who have 
blazened the path of Liberty in by-gone ages, ^ by their^ great learning, by their deep 
spirituality or by the completeness of their renunciation and sacrifice for the 

Motherland will rejoice, and welcome this historic moment which links the 

past and the present in a mighty aspiration and effort for the future. The 

Indian National Congress has undoubtedly worked unceasingly during the last 
fifty years, for the well-being of the entire people of this land. Yet, it must he 
admitted, that for many years, it remained largely a movement of the elect. Now it 
has gradually reached the heart of rural India. And I consider it a unique privilege 
for Maharashtra that ours should be the first province to convene this gathering in 
a village. 

SwAEAj IS MT Birth-eighi: 

I will remind you of a very significant event which marked the Poona Session of 
the Congress in 1895. In that year the late Jyotiba Phule who founded the 

Satyashodak Samaj, had erected the statue of a Peasant in front of the Congress 
Pandal, with a view to draw the attention of that august gathering prominently to 
the Peasant and his problems. Commenting on this incident, Lokamanya Tilak h^ 
pointed out that what the Congress worked and struggled for, was really the well- 
being of the peasant and it was up to all Congressmen to cary the realisation of this 
fact to the farthest homestead. This village session of the Congress is the result 
of the loving labour and organisation in which peasants have taken a very prominent 
part ; this itself is no small proof of the extent to which peasant India has begun 
to identify itself with the Congress movement. Those who derived their inspiration 
from these twain forces of the last generation— Lokamanya Tilak and Jyotiba Phule 
have to-day joined hands in the service of the Nation on the platform of our glorious 
organisation.^ This is as much a matter of pride as of pleasure. That the venue of 
this session is fixed in the Khandesh is mainly a tribute <ito the steady and unostenta- 
tious service of our Congress workers in these, .'districts, during the last 15 years. 
They have devoted their entire energies in the service of the villages and those who 
work on the land. And when the Congress holds its session in Manarastra by whose 
name shall our city of bambus and mats be known save that of Lokamanya Tilak who 
gave us the ‘mantram’ of nationhood ^Swaraj is my Birth right’ k Mahatma Gandhi 
has laid special stress on the ‘forgotten man’ — ^the ‘Daridra Narayan’ and thus he has 
been successful in widening the basis of our movement so as to make the peasant 
the hub of our national politics. Under his guidance, a section of our Congress 
workers are endeavouring to revitalise the rural crafts and village industries. W'e 
have also had the benefit of his valuable advice and guidance in planning this present 
session. The Exhibition adjoining our session has been organised directly under his 
instructions. It is a great sight, when in this town blessed by the Highest, we meet 
amidst the peasantry to draw up a fresh plan for our struggle. Oars is a m^ed, 
mountainous tract ; it can boast of no great laurels iu art and science ; yet this is a 
tod which has ever welcomed to its bosom all those who have loved and sacri^ed fur 
the liberation of their country. When we had announced our intention of holding thfa 
session in a village, you had given up looking for city comforts here. All the 
I am keenly aware of the many shortcoming yon are feeling re^trdmg fee 
comforts and oonveniences you have to do without during stay heretTl aaj 
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sure you will not miss the warm hearts that offer you their liumble best, through all 
these failings. 


‘Ran4.de 

Every mind that is nourished on the memories of Maharashtra must turn at this 
juncture in grateful remembrance to all those noble men who have tried to mould 
the course of events and the times in which they lived and worked. Alike as the 
rest of India, the disappearance of the Maharatha Empire left a gloom in which the 
mevailing note was one of inaction and apathy. Tho task which the late Justice 
Kanade set himself to do was to dispel this despondent inertia. He was out to make 
men think deeply so that they may act effectively. He stands out as the fountain 
head of inspiration, remarkable alike for his profound learning and eq_ually for the 
mighty humanitarian urge which ever inspired every single activity of his 
life. His efforts at creating a sense of civic responsibility had begun to bear 
some fruit even before the inoeptiou of the Indiau National Congress. His 
seminal inspiration had begun even then to move the minds of men around 
to newer thoughts and uuesplored region of aspiration. The Sarvajanik 
Sabha of Poona was founded to express these newer concepts of civic responsibility. 
And because his was a catholic spirit, all the movements initiated by the late Justice 
Ranade were national rather than regional. Lokamauya Tllak has compared his efforts 
to those of Nana Eernavls, who struggled to uphold the Maharatha Empire in its last 
days of decline, by his superior inteliigience and tirelese efforts. Justice Ranade tried 
to awaken a generation of men who were still under the glamour of the benevolent 
autocracy of the Victorian Empire. However, his erudition and breadth of outlook 
as well as the liberalism of his social ideals, place Ranade on a plane far higher than 
Nana Eernavls. 


Insolent Paeodt op Eederation 

As early as in 1877 at the Delhi Durbar, Ranade and Sjt, Wasadeo Ganesh Joshi 
had mooted the project for the National Congress and placed it before the leaders of 
public opinion in the country. Mr. Allan Hume had farther discussed the policy and 
objects of the National Congress with Ranade and his circle before the idea took its final 
shape. The inaugural sessiou of the Congress was fixed to meet at Poona, It was 
merly an accidental outbreak of cholera iu Poona that forced the plans to be changed 
favour of Bombay. Ten years after, the Congress session was held in Poona At 
this gathering, Rao Bahadur Bhide who was the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, talked of “’United and Federated India.’’ To-day, this conception has gained 
such a wide acceptance that he has become the subject of an insolent parody by our 
Imperialist overlords. They deny us oui’ freedom and our inalienable right of self- 
determination, and force upon us the Charter of our slavery. They expect us to 
accept it quietly, because perhaps they have chosen to call it the Constitution of an 
Indian Federation. The question of the effective wrecking of this slave constitution 
and its substitution by a real system of self-government has come to occupy the cen- 
tral place iu our struggle. 


Advent op Tilak 

The flame of national self-respect was further fed by the efforts and sacrifice of 
such noble workers as Chiplunkar, Agarkar and the great Lokamanya Tilak. Even 
before the Indian National Congress came to be founded as the organ of our 
stri^lej Tikk and Agarkar had willingly braved the then inconceivable hardships 
of jafl, in the course of a struggle against the Foreign Power. Tilak used his 
entire^ energies of thought, word and action towards one single objective, — the 
intensification of our political struggle. Our President, Pandit Jawaharlal, has 
ri^tly called him the first among our ^mass leaders’. He dragged the politics of 
Ms day from the stuffy atmosphere of the drawing room and the council chamber, 
and tarnnd the public meeting into a forum of political education where problems 
were tackled without^ fear or favour. He utilised the famine of 1897 to work up a 
movement for agrarian _ relief. It was also his idea to appeal to the glorious days 
of Maharaja SMvaji to kindle into the breast a fresh yearning for freedom. It was 
far from Ms mind to use the memories of the Maratha Empire to fan the factiou 
fire of communahsm. On the other hand, it was an earnest effort to impress on 
the minds of our people, right in the heart of ignorance and poverty, that a nation 
cannot prosper save when she is the sole mistress of her destiny. 
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Eve^ movement initiated by Lokamanya Tilak had three clear objectives at the 
root. He had a very firm realisation of the intrinsic excellence of Indian cultnre. 
Inspite of the present degeneration of our land, he held that our culture was based 
on the widest of spiritual principles, on which alone social harmony and well-being 
can be approached in the world. Hence he was convinced that Indian reconstruc- 
tion must necessarily be attempted on the sound foundations of Indian tradition 
and culture, which represent the collective wisdom of generations. Thus alone 
could India make her destined contribution to the well-being and progress of 
mankind. 

His second great axiom was the need for India to attain her freedom before she 
could save her great ^ culture from falling into decadent ruin. He was firmly 
convinced that no nation can grow to the full stature of her manhood, unless she 
had removed the _ chains of foreign exploitation. He was therefore never satisfied 
with the mere ventilation of petty grievances against the established order ; he was 
a votary of the cult of root and branch long before that cult gained its present 
popularity. Tilak was always very keen that the natural leaders of men in the 
towns should win the^ loyalty and" love of the poorer people, and push ahead with 
the^ entire masses in the_ freedom’s struggle. He was firmly convinced that 
radical reforms, whether social or industrial, educational or cultural, are impossible 
of achievement within the^ frame- work of the present Imperialist regime. To this 
end he advocated that India should pool her entire resources to create a strong 
and militant organ for ^ the struggle which will be capable of great resistance. 

His third great principle was the inculcation of a conscious spirit of nationalism 
among all the classes and creeds of India, that have held her in disunion throughout 
all these years. He never accepted any theory of transcendental divine right of 
one community or class to usurp the entire political power and continue to dominate 
the lives of all. Thus the Nationalism he dreamed of and struggled to realise 
in this land was _ essentially democratic in its content. He taught the upper 
classes to leave their snobbish aloofness and identify themselves with the common 
men around, and use their powers of education and ability for organising the 
nation for the struggle. 

The cultural superiority of India, the necessity for complete self-government, 
^d nationalism that gives the fullest expression to real democracy, these may well 
be said to be the national heritage of Tilak’s political philosophy ; and the wide 
acceptance that these ideas have gained among the entire politically conscious 
sections of^our countrymen, has justified the name — Lokamanya, by which Tilak’s 
popmarity is ^fondly expressed by the nation. His ideas have left a lasting impress 
?? ^ of. times. The National Congress had resolved that the 

Montford Reform Constitution, which came after the 'W'ar, was inadequate, 
unsatis:^Gtory, and disappointing,’ ^ To combat this Constitution, which denied us 
0^ right of self-determination, Tilak has founded the Congress Democratic Party. 
It was not his habit to indulge in constitutional niceties. His point of view 
always remained fixed to the polar star of Self-Determination, and its logical 
counterpart — Complete Independence, To-day we are giving a more concrete shape 
demand in the form of a Constituent Assembly convened on adult franchise, 
reference to the Foreign power. He tried to make clear his difference 
mth those who stood for working the Montford Reforms on the Government’s 

called his theory of action by the term Responsive Co-operation. 
Hut all his speeches and writii^ of that time breathe an unmistakable spirit of non- 
w-operation and obstruction. This policy of consistent opposition was the basis of 
tne^pohcy determined a little later by the Swaraj Party; and this same uncompro- 
obstruction is to be the key-note of our resistance to the new constitution. 
The National Congress must consistently maintain the same uncompromising oppo- 
ffltion to every Constitution, which is foisted on us in defiance of our right of self- 
aeterniination. 

GlimHlAN PfiOORAJIME 

toperialism has yielded us constitutional reform on the one hand and repressiem 
on the other throughout the last half a century. The Itowlatt Act and the Amrifis^ 
^i^tcre followed in the wake of the Montford Reforms. Dyers and O’Dwyers oi 
? n scandal went scotfree through the bureaucratic macMue while they' 

hMea m their country as saviours of the Empire. It was felt that such,^/ 
to the Indian Nation should be met with some definite 
rgtaimnun. it was the raro good fortune of this land, to have 
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Gandhi who could offer a new and a dynamic lead at such a time. He placed 
before the nation his programme of Non-Co-operation, and here Providence rung 
down the curtain on the career of the beloved Lokamanya Tilalr. Thus in a very 
literal sense, a new chapter of our struggle was opened up. But the end of one 
epoch itself marked the beginning of another. The National Congress accepted in 
full the Gaudhian programme of Non-Co-Operation, and with the new programme 
came a new leadership. 

The comparatively sudden demise of the lamented Lokamanya led to divided coun- 
sels and controversy among his lieutenants. As a matter of fact, the four main 
items of his policy, which Tilak had decided upon for ^the Congress Democratic 
Party, were *. I. The policy of obstruction inside the Legislatures, 2. The education 
and organisation of the electorate as well as of the large unenfrachised masses, on 
the principle of self-determination. 3. The acceptance of the political line of the Con- 
gress consistently with the principle of Democracy, and 4. ^ The carrying out of its 
discipline both in the letter and spirit. Unfortunately a section of his followers gave 
undue importance to that portion of his programme which accepted entry into the 
legislatures and thus raised unnecessary controversy between the politics and philoso- 
phy of Gandhi and Tilak. Another section of Tilak’ s lieutenants, however, stood by the 
principle of the spontaneous loyalty to the democratic mandates of National Congress. 
And these workers saw in the Gandhian line logical development of Tilak’s militant 
politics. This section stood unflinchingly by the new and vigorous programme of 
the Congress. In the inevitable split between these conflicting viewpoints, the 
Congress organisation in our province received a severe set hack. The division of 
nationalist forces led to the temporary victory of the reactionary and communal 
forces. 

It is my honest conviction that the political programme of Mahatma Gandhi is 
the logical evolution of politics and ideals of Lokamanya Tilak. Where resistance 
within the limits of the law reaches its completeness, it must inevitably express 
iteelf in terms of Civil Disobedience, One comes across this line of reasoning 
several times in the writings of Lokamanya Tilak. He had presented before his 
followers this idea of bloodless revolution, while expounding the technique and 
policy of the Boycott from 1905 to 1908. Non-violence and the consequent discipline 
ft entails are the essential and practical pre-reqiiisities of preparing^ the masses for 
Civil Disobedience. The Boycott programme of Lokamanya Tilak carries within it the 
embryo of Non-Co-operation. Out of this political weapon of the boycott, Gandhiji 
has forged a powerful weapon of revolution by linking this Boycott with the spiritual 
principles of Ahimsa which bring into play the profoundest sources of power that are 
hidden within the human breast. The Swadeshi movement of Lokamanya Tilak has 
developed in the hands of Gandhiji as a broad-based organisation of khadi and the 
All-India Village Industries Association. When Gandhiji initiated his first essay in 
mass Satyagraha, Tilak was out of India. He took the first opportunity to state 
in public that his only regret was that he was not in India to join that Satyagraha. 
This ought to be a sufficient proof that Tilak was not an opponent of the Gandhian 
programme. 

It was from this point of view alone that the large mass of people in the country 
as well as the practical idealists among our youth threw themselves in this struggle. 
All the same, Maharashtra could not continue to be in the advance guard of the 
fight for the lack of an outstanding personality who could forge a powerful organi- 
sation out of spontaneous enthusiasm and uprising of large sections of our people 
in the province during the non-co-operation movement and afterwards. The flame 
of non-co-operation was kept iindimmed by the band of selfless youth who had 
thrown themselves in the non-co-operation movement. By their undying faith and 
sacrifice alone was this achievement rendered possible against great odds. The 
Mulshi Satyagraha, the National Schools in almost every district, Congress propa- 
ganda and Khadi work— all these paths of national service were literally strewn with 
thorns during the earlier years of trial. And Congress workers had to face very 
unfavourable conditions to keep their efforts going. But gradually this storm of 
ridicule and opposition subsided. The tempo of Maharashtra Politics began to be 
warmed up under the enthusiasm of the Youth Movement and the Boycott ^of the 
Simon Commission. And the sacrifices of Congress workers through the years of 
despair began to bear a rich fruit. The 1930-32 movements mark a great upheaval 
in the political awakening of Maharashtra. This movement laid bare a fund of 
hitherto unsuspected enthusiasm and love of the country, and the entire mass of 
our people stood by the Congress as one man during this hour of trial. It is now' 
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universally realised that Gandliian programme was the rightful heir to the political 
legacy of Lokamanya Tilak and that though the underlying political philosophy of 
Tilak and Gandhi are distinct, they are certainly far more contradictory. The conflict 
of loy^des as between Tilak and Gandhi which held the politics of our province in 
the grip of inaction was finally resolved and a realisation of the unity of objective 
and effort galvanised the province to a new pitch of activity and sacrifice. And 
after 1932 as in ather provinces, there emerged in the ranks of the Congress workers 
in Maharashtra a group of youngmen who were at the same time convinced Socialists. 

To* day there are on the platform of the National Congress three distinct groups. 
The advocates of the legislative programme, the non-co-operating votaries of cons- 
tnictive work and village organisation, as well as those who stand by the mobilisation 
of the workers and peasants. Yet all these groups are united in their faith in the 
potency of Satyagraha as a powerful weapon of mass action. If the representatives 
of the Congress enter the legislatures to-day, it is with no desire to wring such 
concessions as we can out of that constitutional machine. We enter the legislatures 
admittedly to defeat the Imperialist conspiracy of denying with immunity our 
inaliepable right of ^self-determination and “to wreck, uproot and destroy” the Slave 
constitution which is being foisted on us in the teeth of the severest opposition 
of the _ entire nation. It is further our object to implement this task by 
convening a Constituent assembly based on adult francise which alone will 
vindicate our birthright of self-determination and self-government. Between 
the successful wrecking of the present constitution and the convening of 
the Constituent Assembly, lies an inevitable phase of mass action. This fact is even 
admitted by those who stand for the Council programme. This is the crucial point 
which marks the difference between the Legislative programme of all other political 
parties on the one hand, and the Congress on the other. The Socialist in the Con- 
gress may differ from Mahatma Gandhi in the plan of economic reconstruction which 
they visualise in a Free India. All the same, even the Socialists assert that the im- 
mediate task before the country is the building up of a formidable United Front 
against British Imperialism in which every single force that is against the British 
domination is organised for intensifying our struggle. To-day all these groups also 
^ree_that the Indian National Congress is the central organ of this struggle and its 
technique of peaceful resistance is the only practical weapon of mass action. The 
mobilisation of every large section of our people iu the town and country, through the 
programme of the National Congress, the intensification of our resistance imperialist 
domination —so as to capture all power, these issues stand in the forefront of the 
struggle to-day. Large sections of our people, however, will not be very much the 
better for a mere transference of political Power ■ and Swaraj to be real to the people 
as a whole, must include the levelling up of economic and social inequalities. 

Mass Contact 

It is true that there is a a great difference between tbe political problems of a 
free nation and that of a colonial dependency like India. Yet the whole world is be- 
ing rocked by revolutionary upheavals, social and political. These are the inevitable 
bye-products of the class contradictions that have developed within our society out 
of the industrial transformation of a whole century. This has resulted in the setback 
of gradualist rationalism in world politics and tbe emergence of revolutionary political 
philosophy in one country after another. It is, therefore, only natural that the poli- 
tics of a slave people as in India, should assume an increasingly revolutionary aspect. 
This phase of political action demands, besides statesmanship, the warlike qualities 
of heroism, an unflinching faith in the ultimate victory of one’s cause as well as the 
preparedness to offer one’s all at the alter of this ideal. Those who flinch from either 
sacrifice or sustained effort are found wanting in the trials of this struggle. India 
only blazens this same lesson once again. People have refused to rally round 
those who merely wanted to lead them % a right of their superior intelligence. They 
haye_ ever stood by those alone who staked their all in their experiments in the 
political field. The mobilisation of large masses is only possible with increasingly 
close contact and association with the masses. The late Sjt. Gokhale thonght 
about the national problems every moment of his existence. He has 1^ 

hrs_ impress on onr political life by his organisation of the Servants of 

India Society, where he collected together kindred spirits united in 

s^vifise and education of the people. Tilak on the other hand revealed aS the 
Safe aajd dash of a revolutionary leader. A genius of action always gathers aroprd 
him large masses of men, and he can therefore proceed to develop mass <n:gani^;t^ns 
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with comparative ease. la the theory and practice of Gandhiji’s Satyagraha, there is 
a wonderful synthesis of Tilak’s dynamic energy and the spirit of ’ceaseless service 
that inspired the whole life of the late Sjt. Gokhale. Reyolutionary politics must ever 
combine personal valour with a spirit of dedication. And there can be o^y one organ 
welding the entiro national resources of heroism and service. 

Toler A.NCE Plus Discipline 

A survey of the last fifty years of our national history will easily make it clear 
that the Indian National Congress has alone attempted this task with a certain mea- 
sure of success. This is the most representative platform of our Nation. Every 
shade of advanced political opinion is refected within the Congress to-day. The 
present organisation of the Congress is extremely broadbased and hence most closely 
democratic. Every one is free to present his own plan of action to the Confess. 
Any person may try to convert the majority to his view and got the verdict of 
approval to his policy or programme. It is also proper that no undue restriction 
should be placed on any group in trying to propagate his own ideology by all 
legitimate means, so long as care is taken not to water down the spontaneous and 
voluntary discipline of the Congress which is its special source of strength. There 
should be the wisest measure of tolerance regarding the particular schools of politi- 
cal _ philosophy. Only on these terms can the most dynamic group at any time 
continue to keep in its hands the leadership of the National Congress and on these 
terms alone will it develop to be our greatest organ of the 
Anti-Imperialist struggle. The central motif of Indian politics mu5t 

therefore he to make the Congress policies increasingly more effective so as to win 
the loyalty and support of all who stand in the vanguard. This is ^ only possible^ if 
freedom of thought is combined with ungrudging discipline to the will of the majority. 
This was the spirit in which Lokamanya Tilak approached the Congress. That the 
Congress should keep its doors open to all those who stood for self-government for 
India ; that no section should he outcast, — this was the quintessence of Tilak’s instance at 
Surat. The _ failure of the Congress leadership at the time, to keep a tolerant attitude 
led to a split. The expulsion of extremist forces made them an easy scape-goat to 
the^ repressive policies of the government. The consequent weakening of the 
national struggle led to the flouting of the Indian demand for Swaraj. But for that 
split in^l907, the Congress may have been in a position to wring out of British 
Imperialism the birth-right of every nation in the critical moment of the^ Imperialist 
War. This^ lesson can help us to realise the urgency at the present juncture, to 
put no rigid barriers to the intellectual yearnings of the youth of to-day. Such an 
effort has led before to an inevitable split in which the national forces alone suffered 
a loss.^ May we learn our lesson from that past failure ! But I trust that the 
Gandhian insistence on non-violence and tolerance is the best guarantee against such 
a catastrophe. 

The exploited masses of every land are being mercilessly crushed to-day under 
the double curse of Imperialist militarism. They are the helpless victims of their 
war-lust. Science has unfolded ever new secrets of nature for the comfort of man ; 
but the magnitude of our knowledge has failed to add to the well-being of humanity 
as a whole, mainly because human reason and good-will have betrayed a peculiar 
lack of vitality and strength to hold their own. The industrial transformation of the 
machine age has uprooted the fabric of our social existence, and all over the world 
there is an unprecedented upheaval, to determine what shall be the shape of things 
to come. The need of the hour is for such pioneers of social well-being who can 
indicate to the perplexed masses the direction in which the tasks of social recons- 
truction can be attempted. It is necessary that such effort should always be carried 
on within the context of the existing social situation. Every individual must be 
taught to realise ^ that the fulfilment of individual existence can only be sought 
toough the unceasing pursuit of social well-being. This social whole is the ultimate 
basis of all true spirituality. It is not right that individual excellence, whether 
intellectual^ or physical, should be turned to selfish ends alone. That the real enrich- 
ment of individual existence, as well as its true fulfilment, can only come when 
every faculty is turned to promote the well-being of all. The precept of spiritual 
wisdom, inust specially be realised by the powerful groups in every society. Power 
must go hand in hand with a determination to serve the social ends. Else the 
powerful will be a curse to society. It is the duty of all who feel the urgency of 
the preservation of cultural values and spiritual standards, ever to strive that^the 
strong do not abuse their power ; that the defenceless are assured of due protecidon ; 
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it is their job to straggle for the establishment of a social order that gives every 
individui the largest freedom to develop) his potential_ faculties. Such men 
should control the organised life of society. Then social institutions will foster a 
proper sense of duty. Where the social system conforms to the needs of Dnarma 
there alone does Lharma preserve that system. On such leaders of Men, mso 
rests the duty, to identify themselves with the struggles of the exploited people ; 
they must support every effort to liberate the down-trodden by means of their 
self-reliant resistance. The truly intelligent must use their resources to their 
double end. This effort is the apothesis of spiritual ^ endeavour, and in this task 
alone can one attain the happiness of having lived wisely and well. The world is 
full of organised power-lust and violence ; if we would steer clear of these rocks, 
we must necessarily turn to our ancient heritage of wipdom, in order to had a 
solution to our specific problems. The place of ^ honour in this new technique of 
revolution, is taken by a genuine spirit of non-violence, self-purmcation, and the 
insistence only to adopt righteous means alone. It is a token of our past grandeur 
that we have hit upon non-violent mass resistance as the peculiar technique of our 
struggle we can march steadily on towards our goal of Swaraj or Rama Raj, where 
is no room for oppression or inequality, only if we are struggling to change ourselves 
from within and without, where social reorganisation and individual transforma- 


tion move hand in hand. . ,-i 

The concept of Rama Raj is deeply embedded in Indian hearts, and Ibere is room 

enough to alter its form in response to the special needs of our times. The Rama 
Raj’ of Rishi Yasishta and Yishwamitra was different from the ‘Anand-Yan-Bhawan 
of Tukaram and Ramdas. Lokamanya Tilak made Shivaji’s anniversary a national 
festival. All the same his vision of swaraj was not a mere replica of olden times. 
It was fully democratic ; in the same manner Gandhian Rama Raj is—he has 
and again insisted, democratic as well as eqilitarian. What the world needs to-day 
is a political power that will bend its knee before the organised voice of the people ; 
such a power must also honour all those noble souls who maintain themselves free 
from all trammels of power and wealth only to serve better. Rama Raj can be rea- 
lised only when the path of dnty is blazened by a group of philosophers who can act 
effectively without stepping down from their pedestal of spiritual excellence ; and 
human society can march steadity towards Satya Yuga, ^ where the coercive arm oi 
the State will wither away in the effortless will of Society to pursue common ends 

rather than individualist ones. , . i. 

H -wever much we may differ regarding this ultimate objective, our^ immedi^e 
task is the liberation of our people from the death grip of Bribsh Imperialism. Un 
this point we of the National Congress speak with one voice. Hence the Congress 
becomes the spear-head of anti-imperialist resistance and the nation gathers under its 
standard. If all these energies could be converted to peaceful resistoce, I feel cerain 
that we have every hope of approaching our objective of freedom from Bntisn 
Imperialism and the establishment of a state whose nature is determined oy our 

own people. j i j 

Three hundred years ago Maharaja Shivaji of blessed memory vow^ to lay down 
his all before the alter of freedom and the Brahmin intelligentsia winch gropped up 
the Muslim governments of the time was weaned away by the passionate app^ of 
Ramdas. And when the upper classes saw the path of duty the pea^hte m tlaeir 
thousands stood by them shoulder to shoulder. To-day the peasant is looking tor a 
similar lead. If the faith of peasantry can be linked to the dispassionate^ endeavour 
of our intelligentsia. Maharastra will not fail to take her place of hononr in me 
guard of the nation. The forces of the Congress are properly organised in M^ar^OT. 
Communal distinctions have ceased to separate ns and the increasing poverty of tne 
mass of onr people is filling them with a new sense of political discontent, 
this juncture the intelligentsia of our province will act up to the mess^e of Lo-ka- 
manya Tilak and accept the leadership of the masses the day of onr liberation wm 
be near indeed. If they renounce all pursuit of personal ends, the noble teaching of 
Gita Eahasya will be realised here and now. 


Among the PEASANiEy 

It is not fair to detain you long. This is the first^ occasion ^n the glorious history 
of our organisation when the Congress Session meets in a village among the pea^nt;^, 
NornKd TrtaT> h a s a natural aveision to newfangled innovations ; his first ^ 

such changes, Eew are they who love to leave the beaten trai^ ie^n 

has horn ne-Ieamt in the matter cff the present session. In the be^annig ttee was 
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much opposition from friends and others alifee. Much of it, it must however be ad- 
mitted was genuinely well intentioned. The story of this session will make an in- 
teresting reading. It will incidentally also reflect on the undesirable traits of the 
present regime. But if we have faced opposition we must also generously acknow- 
ledge the willing co-operation of many. Truly has the Deity been described as 
Aneke Bahuuthara Vakthranethra, This great construction is raised by a thousand 
hands of the great Purusha- Janata Janardhan. How else could this work have been 
achieved. Primarily I must mention the peasant who owned this land, who have 
allowed us the use of the same. This land has its peculiar limitations and not a 
little of the opposition was due to this factor. Withal, there is a sacred spot. The 
great Congress has met in its sessions on this ground. As we have trimphed over all 
our difficulties and begin this session, our trials and hardships have lost all their 
sting. Even so we are conscious of the comfort we have failed to provide you and 
I crave your indulgence for these shortcomings. I sincerely wish this session every 
success under the inspiring guidance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who, I trust, will 
give us a correct lead towards our cherished goal of freedom. Vande Mataram ! 


Presidential Address 

Pandit Jaivaharlal l^ehru then delivered his address. The following is the test;— 
Comrades, 

Eight and a half months ago I addressed you from this tribune and now, at your 
bidding I am here again. I am grateful to you for this repeated expression of your 
confidence, deeply sensible of the love and affection that have accompanied it, some- 
what overburdened by this position of high honour and authority that you would 
have me occupy again, and yet I am fearful of this responsibility. Men and women, 
who have to carry the burden to-day, have a heavy and unenviable task and many 
are unable to cope with it. In India that task is as heavy as anywhere else and if 
the present is full of difficulty, the veil of the future hides perhaps vaster and more 
intricate problems. Is it surprising then that I accept your gracious gift with hesi- 
tation ? 


The Detenus and the Departed 

Before we consider the problems that face us, we must give thought to our com- 
rades — those who have left us during these past few months and those who languish 
year to year, often with no end in prospect, in prison and detention camps. Two well- 
beloved colleagues have gone— Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari and Abbas Tyabji, the bearers 
of names honoured in Congress history, dear to all of us as friends and comrades, 
brave and wise counsellors in times of difficulty. 

To our comrades in prison or in detention we send greeting. Their travail con- 
tinues and it grows, and only recently we have heard with horror of the suicide of 
three detenues who found life intolWable for them in the fair province of Bengal 
whose young men and women in such large numbers live in internment without end. 
We have an analogy elsewhere, in Nazi Germany, where concentration camps flourish 
and suicides are not uncommon. 

Soon after the last Congress I had to nominate the Working Committee and I 
included In this our comrade, Subhas Chandra Bose. But you know how he was 
snatched away from us on arrival at Bombay and ever since then he has been 
kept in internment despite failing health. Our Committee has been deprived of 
his counsel, and 1 have missed throughout the year this brave comrade on whom 
we all counted so much. Helplessly we watch this crushing of our men and women, 
but this helplessness in the present steels our resolve to end this intolerable 
condition of our people. 

One who was not with us at Lucknow has come back to us after long internment 
and prison. We offer cordial welcome to Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan for his own 
brave self as_ well as for the sake of the people of the Frontier Province whom he 
has so effecdvely and gallantly led in India’s struggle for freedom. But though he 

of the British Government in India run, go 
back home or enter his province or even the Punjab. And in that province of 
ms the Congress organisation is still illegal and most political activities prevented. 

1 mnst also offer on your behalf warm welcome to one who, though young, is 
an old and well-tried soldier in India’s fight for freedom. Comrade M. N. Eoy has 
rust come to us after a long and most distressing period in prison, hut, though 
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shaken up in body, he conies with fresh mind and heart, eager to take his part in 
that old struggle that kuows no end till it ends in success. 

The elements have been unusually cruel to us during these past few months and 
famine and hoods and droughts have afflicted many provinces and brought great 
suflering to millions of our people. Recently a great cyclone descended on Guntur 
district m the South _causing tremendous damage and rendering large numbers 
homeless, with all their belongings destroyed. We may not complain of this 
because the elements are still Jargely beyond human control. But the wit of man 
can nnd a remedy for recurring floods due to known causes, and make provision 
for the consequences of droughts and the like, and organise adequate relief for the 
victims of natural catastrophes. But that_ wit is lacking among those who control 
our destinies,^ and our people, always living on the verge of utter destitution, can 
face no additional shock without going under. 


The Abyss of Waj^ 

We are all en^ossed in India at present in the provincial elections that will 
take place soon. The Congress has put up over a thousand candidates and this busi- 
ness of election ties us up in many ways, and yet I would ask you, as I did at 
Lucknow, to t^e heed of the terrible and fascinating drama of the world. Our desti- 
mes are linked up with it, and our fate, like the fate of every countrv, will denend 
on the outcome of the conflicts of rival forces and ideas that are taking place everv- 
where. Again, I would remind you that our problem of national freedom as well as 

social freedom is but a part of this great world problem, and to understand ourselves 
we must understand others also. 

Even during these last eight months vast changes have come over the international 
situation ; the crisis deepens ; the rival forces of progress and reaction come to closer 
grips with each other ; and we go at a terrific pace towards the abyss of war In 
Europe lascisrn has been pursuing its triumphant course, speaking ever in a more 
strident voice, introducing an open gangsterism in international affairs. Based as it is 

dreams of war, it leads inevitably, unless it is checked in 
tune, to world war. We have seen Abyssinia succumb to it ; we see to-dav the 
horror and tragedy of Spain. ’ 


British Foreiuh Policy and Fascism; 

that HOW it threatens to dominate 
‘ understand this, one must seek a clue in British foreign 
hpin^A policy, in spite ot its outward variations and frequent hesitations, has 
been one of consistent support of Nazi Germany, The Anglo-German Naval Treaty 

arms of Italy and led to the rape of Abyssinia. Behind all the 
sanctions against Italy later on, there was the refusal by the British Govern- 
Mnt to impose any effective sanction. Even when the United States of America 

^^.i^^posing the oil sanction, Britain refused, and was content to 
see the bombing of Ethiopians and the breaking up of the League of Nations system 
of collective security. True, the British Government always talked in terms of the 
^agne and m defence of collective security, but its actions belied its words and were 
me^t to leave the field open to Fascist aggression. Nazy Germany took step after step 
to humiliate the League and upset the European order, and ever tie British 'NationaF 
Government followed meekly in its whispered blessing. 

Spam came then ^ an^obvious and final test, a democratic government assailed bv 
f^ist-mihtary rebellion aided by mercenary foreign troops. Eere again while Pasci^ 
Powers helped the rebels, the League Powers proclaimed a futile policy of non-inter- 
vention, apparently designed to prevent the Spanish democratic government from com- 
bating effectively the rebel menace. 

+1. British imperialism inclining more and more towards the Fascist Power 

though the language it uses, as is its old habit, is democratic in texture and S 
m tone. And because of this contradiction between words and deeds British ores- 

it ’h“ S 

Lessons from the Spaihsh Civil War 

& in the world to-day these two great forces strive for masterv— those who 
to er^ this freedom under imperialism and Fascism. In this strnagie 'BMtain 
tho^ certainly not the ma® of to British people, inevitably joins 
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reaction. And the struggle to-day is fiercest and clearest in Spain, and on the out- 
come of that depends war or peace in the world in the near future, Fascist domina- 
tion or the scorching of Fascism and Imperialism. That struggle has many lessons 
for us, and perhaps the most important of these is the failure of the democratic 
process in resolving basic conflicts and introducing vital changes to bring social and 
economic conditions in the line with world conditions. That failure is not caused 
by those who desire or work for the changes. They accept the democratic method 
threatens to affect great vested interests and privileged classes, refuse 
to accept the democratic process and rebel against it. For them democracy means 
their own domination and the protection of their social interests. When it fails to 
do this, they have no further use for it and try to break it up. And in their attempt 
to break it, they do not scruple to use any and every method, to ally themselves 
with foreign and anti-national forces. Calling themselves nationalists and patriots, 
they employ mercenary armies of foreigners to kill their own kith and kin and 
enslave their own people. 

In Spain to-day our battles are being fought and we watch this struggle not merely 
with the sympathy of friendly outsiders, but with the painful anxiety of those who 
are themselves involved in it. We have seen our hopes wither and a blank despair has 
sometimes seized us at this tragic destruction of Spain’s manhood and womanhood. 
But in the darkest moments the flame that symbolises the hope of Spanish freedom 
has burnt brightly and proclaimed to the world its eventual triumph. So many have 
died, men and women, boys and girls, that the Spanish Republic may live and free- 
dom might endure. We see in Spain, as so often elsewhere, the tragic destruction 
of the walls of the citadel of freedom. How often they have been lost and then 
retaken, how often destroyed and rebuilt. 

I wish, and many of you will wish with me, that we could give some effective 
assistance to our comrades in Spain something more than sympathy, however deeply 
felt. The call for help has come to us from those sorely stricken people and we 
cannot remain silent to the appeal. And yet I do not know what we can do in 
our helplessness when we are struggling ourselves against an imperialism that binds 
and crushes. 

The war of Ideas 

So I would like to ^ stress before ^ yon, as I did before, this organic connection 
between world events, this action and interaction between one and the other. Thus 
we shall understand a little this complicated picture of the world to day, a unity in 
spite of its amazing diversity and conflicts. In Europe, as in the Far East, there is 
continuous trouble, and everywhere there is ferment. The Arab struggle against Bri- 
tish imperialism in Palestine is as much part of this great world conflict as India’s 
struggle for freedom. Democracy and Fascism, nationalism and a decaying capitalism, 
combat each other in the world of ideas, and this conflict develops on the material 
piano and bayonets and bombs taka the place of votes in the struggle of power. 
Changing ^ conditions in the world demand a new political and economic orientation 
and if this^ does not come soon, there is friction and conflict. Gradually this leads 
to a revolution in. the minds of men and this seeks to materialise ; and every delay in 
this change-over leads to further conflict. The exist ing equilibrium having gone, 
giving place to no other, there is deterioration, reaction, and disaster. It is this 
disaster that ^ faces us in the world to-day and war on a terrible scale is an ever 
present possibility. Except for the Fascist Povrers every country and people dreads 
this war and yet they all prepare for it feverishly, and in doing so they line up on 
tMs side or that. The middle groups fade out or, ghost-like, they flit about, unreal, 
disillusioned, self-tortured, ever- doubting. That has been the fate of the old libera- 
li^ every-where ^ though in India perhaps those who call themselves Liberals, and 
others who think in their way, have yet to come out of the fog of complacency that 
envelops them. But we 

“Move with new desires. 

For where we used to build and love 

luan’s land and only ghosts can live 

Between two fires , 

What are these new desires ? The wish to put an end to this mad world sys- 
tem wmcn breeds war and conffict and which crushes millions ; to abolish poverty 
ana unemployment and release the energies of vast numbers of people and utilise 
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them for the progress and betterment of liumanity ; to bniU where to-day we 
destroy. Daring the past eight months I have wandered a great deal in this vast 
land of oars and I have seen again the throbbing agony of India’s masses, the call 
of their eyes for relief from the terrible burdens they" carry. That is our problem ; 
all others are secondary and merely lead up to it. To solve that problem we shall 
have to end the imperialistic control and exploitation of India. But what is this 
imperialism of to-day ? It is not merely the physical possession of one country by 
another ; its roots lie deeper, Afodern imperialism " is an outgrowth of capitalism and 
cannot be separated from it. 

It is becaus 0 _of this that we cannot understand onr problems without understand- 
ing the imperialism and socialism. The disease is deep-seated and requires a radical 
and revolntionary remedy and that remedy is the socialist structure of society, 
"We do not fight for socialism in India to-day for we have to go far before we can 
act in terms of socialism, but socialism comes mliere and now to help us to understand 
our problem and point out the path to its solution, and to tell as the real content 
of the Swara] to come. With no proper understanding of the problem, our actions 
are likely to be erratic, purposeless and ineffective. 

The Congress stands to-day for full democracy in India and fights for a democratic 
State, not for socialism. It is anti-imperialist and strives for great changes in our 
political and economic structure. I hope that the logic of events will lead it to 
socialism for that seems to me the only remedy for India’s ills. But the urgent and 
vital problem for us to-day is political independence and the establishment of a 
democratic State. And because of this, the Congress must line up with all the 
progressive forces of the world and must stand for world peace. Recently there has 
taken place in Europe a siguificant development in the peace movement. The World 
Peace Congress, held at Brussels in September last, brought together numerous mass 
organisations on a common platform and gave an effective lead for peace. 
Whether this lead will succeed in averting war, no one can say, but all lovers 
of peace will welcome it and wish it success. Our Congress was ably repre- 
sented at Brussels by Shri Y. K. Krishna Menon and the report that he has sent us 
is being placed before you. I trust that the Congress will associate itself fully with 
the permanent peace organisation that is being built up and assist with all its 
strengh in this great task. In doing so, we must make our own position perfectly 
clear. ^ For ns, and we think for the world, the problem of peace cannot be separated 
from imperialism, and in order to remove the root cause of war, imperialism must 
go. We believe ia the sanctity of treaties bat we cannot consider ourselves bouud 
by treaties in the making of which the people of India had no part, unless we 
accept them in due course. The problem of maintaining peace cannot be isolated by 
us, m our present condition from war resistance. The Congress has already declared 
that we can be no parties to an imperialist ?var, and we wm not allow the exploita- 
tion of India’s man power and resources for such a war. Any such attempt will 
be resisted by us. 

The League of Nations has fallen very low and there are few who take 
it seriously as an instrument for the preservation of peace. India has no enthusiasm 
for it whatever and the Indian membership of the I^gue is a farce, for the selec- 
tion of delegates is made by British Government We must work for a real League 
of Nations, democratically constructed, which would in effect be a League of Peoples. 
If?even the present League, ineffective and powerless as it is, can be used in favour 
of peace we shall welcome it. 

With this international background in view, let us consider our national problems, 
fiffie Government of India Act of 1935, the new Constitution, stares at us offensively, 
this new charter of bondage whicn has been imposed upon us despite our utter 
rejection of it, and we are preparing to fight elections under it. Why we have 
entered into this election contest and we propose to follow it up has been folly 
stated in the Election Manifesto of • the All-India Congress Committee, and I commend 
this manifesto for your adoption. We go to the legislatures not to co-operate with 
the apparatus of British imperialism, but to combat the Act and seek to end it, and 
to resist in every way British imperialism in its attempt to strengthen its hold on 
India and its exploitation of the Indian people. That is the basic policy of the Goi^r®^ 
and no Congressman, no candidate for selection, must forget tliis. W hatever we ^ 
must be within the four corners of this policy. We are not going to Ihe ^ 

to pui^Ee the path of constitutionalism or a barren reformism. 

29 
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There is a certain tendency of compromise over tnese elections to seek a majority 
at any cost. This is a dangerous drift and must be stopped. The elections must be 
used to rally the masses to the Congress standard, to carry the message of the Con- 
gress to the millions voters and non-voters alike to press forward the mass struggle. 
The biggest majority in a legislature will be of little use to us ii we have not this 
mass movement behind us, and a majority built on compromises with reactionary 
groups or individuals will defeat the very purpose of the Congress. 

Demand for Constituent Assembly 

With the effort to fight the Act, and as a corollary to it, we have to stress our 
positive demand for a Constituent Assembly elected under adult suffrage. That is the 
very corner-stone of Congress policy to-day and our election campaign must not be 
conceived as something emanating from the British Government or as a compromise 
with British imperialism. If it is to have any reality,- it must have the will of the 
people behind it and the organised strength of the masses to support it, and the 
power to draw up the constitution of a free India. We have to create that mass 
support for it through these electionsiand later through our other activities. 

The Working Committee has recommended to this Congress that a convention of 
all Congress members of all the legislatures, and such other persons as the Com- 
mittee might wish to add to them, should meet soon after the election to put forward 
the demand for the Constituent Assembly, and determine how to oppose, by all feasi- 
ble methods, the introduction of the Federal structure of the Act. Such a 
Convention, which must include the members of the All-India Congress 
Committee, should help us greatly in focussing our struggle and giving it proper 
direction in the legislatures and outside. It will prevent the Congress members of 
the legislatures from developing provincialism and getting entangled in minor provin- 
cial matters. It will give them the right perspective and a sense of all India discip- 
line, and it should help greatly in developing mass activities on a large scale. The 
idea is full of big possibility and I trust that the Congress will approve of it. 

Next to this demand for the Constituent Assembly, our most important task will be 
to^oppose the Federal structure of the Act, Utterly bad as the Act is, there is nothing 
so^ bad in it as this Federation and so we must exert ourselves to the utmost to 
break this, and thus end the Act as a whole. To live not only under British impe- 
rialist exploitation but also under Indian feudal control, is some thing that we are 
not going to tolerate whatever the consequence. It is an interesting and instructive 
result of the long period of British rule in India that when, as we are told, it is 
trying to fade off, it should gather to itself all the reactionary and obscmantist 
groups in India, and endeavour to hand partial control to the feudal elements, 

The development of this federal scheme is worthy of consideration. We are not 
against the conception of a federation. It is likely that a free India may be a 
federal India, though in any event there must be a great deal of unitary control. 
But the present federation that is being thrust upon us is a federation in bondage 
and under the control politically and socially, of the most backward elements in the 
country. The present Indian States took" shape early in the nineteenth century in 
the unsettled conditions of early British rule. The treaties with their autocratic 
rulers, which are held up to us so often now as sacred documents which may not 
he touched, date from that period. 

It is worthwhile comparing the state of Europe with that of India. ^ In 
Europe then there were numerous tiny kingdoms and princedoms, kings 
were autocratic, holy alliances and royal prerogatives flourished. Slavery was 
legal. During these hundred years and more, Europe has changed _ out of 
recognition. As a result of numerous revolutions and changes the princedoms 
have gone and very few kings remain. Slavery has gone. Modern indusHy 
has spread and democratic institutions have grown up with an ever-widening 
franchise. These in their turn have given place in some countries to fascist dictator- 
ships. Backward Russia, with one mighty jump, has established a Soviet Socialist 
State ane an economic order which has resulted in tremendous progress in all 
directions. The world has gone on changing and hovers on the brink of yet 
another vast change. But not so the Indian States ; they remain static in this ever- 
ohanging panorama, staring at us with the eyes of the early nineteenth century. 
The old treaties are sacrosanct, treaties made not with the people or their represen- 
tatives but with their autocratic rulers. 

This is a state of affairs which no nation, no people can tolerate. We cannot 
recognise these old settlements of more than a hundred years ago as permanent 
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and unGliangla;^. Tdo Indian Stages will have to dt into tlio soiiom^ of a free India 
and their people? mast have, as the Congress has ^declared, the same personal, eivil 

and democratic liberties as those of the rest of India. 

Till recent years little was h^ai’i of th 3 treitiBs of thi Srioes or of paramoimtcy. 
The rulers knew their proper plaoes in the imperial seheme of thin'^s and tho 
hand of the British Geveruniiat wis always in evilenee. Bat the growth of the 
national movement in tni’a i^tve th^n a h^td' ) is importance,^ for the British 
Government be^aa to rely upon them mere ani more t) help it in combating this 
nationalism. The rnlers anl their m’nisters were q rck to notice the change in the 
angle of vision and to profit by it. They trie! to plav. not without success, the 
British Government and the Indian people against each other anl to gain ^advant^es 
from both. They have sncceeied to a remarkable degree and have gamed extra- 
ordinarv power under the federal scheme. Having preserved themselves as autociatic 
units, which are eahoily outside the control of the rest of India, they liavc gamed 
power over other parts of India. To-day we find them talking as if_ they were 
independent and laying down conditions for their adherence to the Federation. Tnero 
is talk even of the abolition of the viceregal paramoiintey, so tlnit these States may 
remain alone in the whole world, naked and unchecked autocracies, which caunot do 
tampered with by any constitutional means. A sinister development _ is the build- 
ing up of the armies of some of the bigger States on the efficient basis. 

Thus our opposition to the federal part of the Constitution Act is not merely a 
theoretical one, but a vital matter which affects our freedom struggle and our future 
destiny. 'W'e have got to make it a central pivot of our struggle against the Act. 

We have got to break this Federation. i ^ x -x 

Onr policy is to put an end to the Act and have a clean slate to ^^^te afresh. 
We are told by people who can think only in terms of action taken m the legis a- 
tures, that it is not possible to wreck it, and there _ are ample provisions and safe- 
guards to enable the Government to carry on despite a hostile majority. We are 
well aware of these safeguards; they are one of the principal reasons why we 
reject the Act. We know also that there are second chambers to obstruct us. We 
can create constitutional crisis inside the legislatures,^ we can have deadlocks, we 
can obstruct the imperialist machine, but always there is a way out ihe Ooastitu- 
tion cannot be wreckei by action inside the legislatures only, dor action 

outside is necessary, and that is why we ^ must always remember that the essence 
of our freedom struggle lies in mass organisation and mass action. 

The policy of the Congress in regard to the jegislatures is perfectly clear ; only 
in one matter it still remains undecided — the question of acceptance or not, or onice, 
Probablv the decision of this question will be postponed till after the elections. At 
Lucknow I ventured to tell you that, in my opinion, acceptance of omce ^ 
negation of our policy of rejection of the Act ; it was farther a revers^ of the 
p^cy we had adopted iu 1920 and followed since then. Since Lucknow the Ckmgress 
has further clarified its position in the Election Manifesto and declared that we are 
not going to the legislatures to co-operate in any wavywith the Act but to coinbat it. 
That limits the field of our decision in regard _ to offices, and those who inclme to 
acceptonce of them mast demonstrate that this is the way toj non- co-operate with the 
Act, and to end it. 

It seems to me that the only logical consequence of the Congress policy, ^ 
defined in our resolutions and in the Election Manifesto, is to have nothing to do 
with odice and ministry. Any deviation from this^ would nman a reversal of that 
policy. It would inevitably mean a kind of partnership with British impenaiisni in 
the exploitation of the Indian people, in acquiescence, _ even though under protest 
and subject to reservations, in the basic ideas underlying the Act, an association to 
some extent with British imperialism in the hateful task of the repiession of our 
advanced elements. Office accepted on any other basis is hardly possible, and ii it 
is possible, it will lead almost immediately to deadlock and impasse does not frigiitea 
us ; we welcome it. But then we must think in terms of deadlocks and not m 
terms of carrying on with the office. 

There seems to be a fear that if we do not accept office, others will do so^and 
they will put obstacles in the way of our freedom movement. But if we are m a 
maiority we can prevent others from misbehaving ; we can even P^dve^t^ 
formation of any ministry. If our majority is a doubtful one, then office 
depends on compromises with non- Congress elements, a policy _ fob 
our cause, and one which would inevitably lead to our acting in direet on 
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to tlie Congress mandate of rejection of tlie Act. ’WJietlier we are in a majority or 
in a minority, the real thing ^ will always be the organised mass backing behind us. 

A majority without that backing can do little in the legislatures, even a militant 
minority with a conscious and organised mass support can make the functioning of 
the Act very difficult. 

We have put the Constituent Assembly in the forefront of our programme as 
well as the fight against the federal structure. With what force can we press these 
two vital points and build up a mass ^ agitation around them if we wobble over 
the question of office and get entangled in its web ? 

We have gi’eat tasks ahead, great problems to solve both in India and in the 
international sphere. Who can face and solve these problems in India but this great 
organisation of ours which has through fifty years’ effort and sacrifice, established 
its unchallengeable right to speak for the millions of India ? Has it not become the 
mirror of their hopes and desires : their urge to freedom, and the strong arm that 
will wrest this freedom from unwilling and resisting hands ? It started in a small 
way with a gallant band of pioneers, but even then it represented a historic force 
and it drew to itself the goodwill of the Indian people. From year to year it grew, 
faced inner conflicts whenever it wanted to advance and was held back by some of 
its members. But the urge to go ahead was too great, the push from below increased, 
and though a few left us, unable to*adju-st themselves to changing conditions, vast 
numbers of others joined the Congress. It ^ became a great propaganda machine 
dominating the public platform of India. But it was an amorphous mass and its 
organisational side was weak, and effective action on a large scale was beyond its 
powers. The coming of Gandhiji brought ^peasant masses to the Congress, and the 
new constitution that was adopted at his instance in Nagpur in 1920 tightened up 
the organisation, limited the number of delegates according to population, and gave 
it strength and capacity for joint and effective action. That action followed soon 
after on a country- wide scale and was repeated in later years. But the very success 
and prestige of the Congress often drew undesirable elements to its fold and accentua- 
ted the defects of the constitution. The organisation was becoming unwieldy and 
slow of movement and capable of being exploited in local areas by particular groups. 
Two years ago radical changes were made in the constitution again at Gandhiji’s 
instance. One of these was the fixation of the number of delegates according to 
membership, a change which has given a greater reality to our elections and streng- 
thened us organisationally. But still our organisational side lags far behind the^ great 
prestige of the Congress, and there is tendency for our committees to function in 

the air, cut off from the rank and file. 

Congress Constitutional Changes 

It was partly to remedy this that the Mass Contacts resolution was passed by 

the Lucknow Congress, but unhappily the Commitee that was in charge of this 
matter has not reported yet. The problem is a wider one than was comprised in 
that resolution for it includes an overhauling of the Congress constitution ^ with the 
subject of making it a closer knit body, capable of disciplined and effective action, 
That action to he effective must be mass action, and the essence of the strength of the 
Congress has been this mass basis and mass response to its calls. But though that 
mass basis is there, it is not reflective in the organisational side, and hence an 
inherent weakness in our activities. ^Ve have seen the gradual transformation of 

the Congress from a small upper class body, to one representing the great body of 

the lower middle classes, and later the masses of this country. As this drift to the 
masses continued the political role of the organisation changed and is changing, for 
this political role is largely determined by the economic roots of the organisation. 

We are already and inevitably committed to this mass basis for without it there 
is no power or strength in us. We have now to bring that into line with the 
organisation, so as to give our primary members greater powers of initiative and 
control, ^d opportunities for day to day activities. "We have, in other words, to 
democratise the Congress still fuiffher. 

Another aspect of this problem that has been debated during the past year has 
been the desirability of affiliating other organisations, of peasants, workers and others, 
which also aim at the freedom of the Indian people, and thus to make the Congress 
widest possible joint front of all the anti-imperialist forces in the country. As 
it is, the Congress has an extensive direct membership among these groups *, pro- 
bably 75 per cent of its members come from the peasantry. But, it is argued, that 
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functional representation will give far greater reality to the peasants and workers 
in the Congress. This proposal has been resisted because of a fear that the Congress 
might be swamped by new elements, sometimes even politically backward elements. 
As a matter of f^t, although this question is an important one for ns, any decision 
of it wiil_ make little difference at present ; its chief significance will be as a gesture 
of goodwill.^ For there are few well -organised workers’ or peasants’ unions m the 
country which are likely to profit^ by Congress affiliation. There is not the least 
possibility of any swamping, and in any event, this can easily be avoided. I think 
that now or later some kind of functional representation in the Congress is inevitable 
and desirable. It is easy for the Congress to lay down conditions for such affiliation, 
so^ as to prevent bo^s and mushroom gi’owths or undesirable organisations from pro- 
fiting by it. A limit might also be placed on the number of representatives that 
such affiliated organisations can^ send. Some such recommendation, I believe, has 
been made by the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee. 

The real object before us is to build np a powerful joint front of all the anti- 
imperialist forces in the country. The Congress has indeed been in the past and is 
to-day, such a united popular front, and inevitably the Congress must be the basis 
and pivot^ of united action. The active participation of the organised workers and 
peasants in such a front would add to its strength and must he welcomed. Co- 
operation between them and the Congress organisation has been growing and has 
been a marked feature of the past year. This tendency must be encouraged. The 
most urgent and vital need of India to-day is this united national front of £ul forces 
and elements that are ranged against imperialism. Within the Congress itself most 
of these forces are represented, and in spite of their diversity and difference in out- 
look, they have co-operated and worked together for the common good. That is a healthy 
sign both of the vitality of our great movement and the unity that binds it together. 
The basis of it is anti-imperialism and independence. Its immediate demand is for a 
Constituent Assembly leading to a democratic State where political power has been 
transferred to the mass of the people. An inevitable consequence of this is the 
withdrawal of the alien army of occupation. 

Paintul Goxtbasts 

These are the objectives before us, but we cannot ignore the present-day 
realities and the day-to day problems of our people. These ever-present realities ai'e 
the poverty and unemployment of our milKons, appalling poverty and an unem- 
ployment which has ^ even the rniddle classes in its grip and grows like a creeping 
paralysis. The world is full of painful contrasts to-day, but surely nowhere else are 
these contrasts ^ astounding as in India. Imperial Delhi stands, visible symbol of 
British power, with all ite pomp and ^ circumstance and vulgar ostentation and waste- 
ful extravagance ; and within a few miles of it are the mud huts of India's starving 
peas^try, out of whose _ meagre earnings these great palaces have been built, huge 
paries and allowances paid. The ruler of a State &unts his -palaces and his luxury 
before his wretched and miserable subjects, and talks of his treaties and his inherent 
right to autocracy. And the new Act and Constitution have come to us to preserve 
and perpetuate these contrasts, to make India safe for autocracy and imperialist 
exploitation. 

Our PEOBLEliS. 

As I write, a great railway strike is in progress. For long the world of railway 
workers has _been in ferment because of retrenchment and reduction in wages and 
agmnst them is the whole power of the State. Sometime ago there was a heroic 
strike iu the Ambernath Match Factory near Bombay, owned by a great foreign 
trust.^ But behind that trust and supporting it, we saw the apparatus of Government 
functioning in the most extraordinary way. The workers in our country have yet to 
^'n elementary rights ; they have yet to have an eight-hour day and unemployment 
insurance and a guaranteed living wage. 

Bat a vaster and more pressing problem is that of the peasantry, for India is 
^sentially a land of the peasants. In recognition of this fact and to bring the 
Co^ress nearer to the peasant masses, we are meeting here to-day at the 

ilraizpur and not, as of old, in some great ,^city. The Lucknow Congr^ tei 
OB land problem and called on the Provincial Committees to frame 
Programmes. This work ^ is still incomplete, for the vastness and intrioa^ df 
desmamfed fall iav^tigation. But the urgency of the problem fo^ 
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solution. Demands for radical reforms in the rent and revenue and the abolition of 
feudal levies have been made from most of the provinces. The crushing burden of 
debt on the agricultural classes has led to a wide-spread cry for a moratorium and a 
substantial liquidation of debt. In the Punjab Kazrct (Debt) Commitees have grown 
np to protect the peasantry. All these and many other demans are insistently made 
and vast gatherings _ of peasants testify to their inability to carry their present 
burdens. ^Yet it is highly doubtful if this problem can be solved piecemeal and with- 
out ^changing completely the land system. That land system cannot endure and an 
obvious step is to remove the intermediaries between the cultivator and the State. 
Co-operative or collective farming must follow. 

The reform of the land system is tied up with the development of industry ; both 
large scale and cottage, in order to give work to onr scores of millions of unemploy- 
ed and raise the pitiful standards of our people. That again is connected with so 
many other things— education, housing, roads and transport sanitation, medical relief, 
social services, _ etc. Industry cauuot expand properly because of the economic 
and financial policy of the Government which, in the name of Imperial Preference, 
encourages British manufactures in India and works for the profit of Big Pinance in 
the City of London. The currency ratio continues in spite of persistent Indian pro- 
tesrs ■, gold has been pouring out of India continuously now for five years at a pro- 
digious rate, though all India vehemently opposes this outflow. And the new Act 
tells us that we may do nothing which the Viceroy or the Governor might consider 
as an unfair ^discrimination against British trade or commercial interests. The old 
order may yield place to the new but British interests are safe and secure. 

And so one problem runs into another and all together form that vast complex 
that is India to-day. Are we going to solve this by petty tinkering and patchwork 
with all manner of vested interests obstructing us and preventing advance ? Only 
a great ^plauned system, for the whole land and dealing with all these various _ nation- 
al activities, co-ordinating them, making each serve the larger whole and the ■ interests 
of the mass of onr people, only such a planned system with vision and courage to 
back it, can find a soluiion. But planned systems do not flourish under the shadow 
of monopolies and vested interests and imperialist exploitation. They require the air 
and soil of political and social freedom. 

^ These are distant goals for us to-day though the rapid march of events may 
bring us face^to face with them sooner than we imagine. The immediate goal— in- 
dependence — is nearer and more definite, and that is why perhaps we escape, to a 
large extent, that tragic disillusion and hopelessness which affects so many in Europe. 

^ Vt^e are apparently weak, not really so. We grow in strength, the Empire of Bri- 
tain fades away. Because we are politically and economically crushed, our civil 
liberties taken away, hundreds of our organisations made illegal, thousands of our 
young men and women always kept in prison or in detention camp, our movements 
continually watched by hordes of secret servicemen and informers, our spoken word 
taken down, lest it offend the law of sedition, because of all this and more we are 
not^ weaker but stron{2:er, for all this intense repression is the measure of our growing 
national strength. War and revolution dominate the world and nations arm 
desperately. If war comes or other great crisis, India’s attitute will make a differ- 
ence. We hold the keys of success in our hands if we Wt turn them rightly. And 
it is the increasing realisation of this that has swept away the defeatist mentality 
of our people. 

Meanwhile, the general election claims our attention and absorbs our energy. 
Here too we find official interference, in spite of denial, and significant attempts 
to prevent secrecy of voting in the case of illiterate voters. The United Provinces 
have been singled out for this purpose and the system of coloured boxes, which will 
be used eyerywhery else, has been ruled out for the U. P. But we shall win in these 
elections in spite of all the odds — State pressure, vested interest, money. 

That will be but a little step in a long journey, and we shall march on, with 
danger and distress as companions. We have long had these for our fellow travellers 
and we have grown used to them. And when we have learnt how to dominate them, 
we shall also know how to dominate success. 

After the Presidential Address, Pandit Nehru moved the condolence resolution 
regarding the deaths of Dr. Ansari, and others passed by the Subjects Committee 
yj^terday aod the House adopted it. Pandit Nehru then announced that 
M^atma Gandhi would address the House, which received the announcement ^ with 
cries of ^^Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai” and loud cheers. Mr. Gandhi was the recipient 
of a great ovation, when he rose to speak. Mr. Gandhi then addressed the House, 
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Gandhi's Address 

In the course of his speech Mahatma Gaudhi said that they would be tired by this 
time. He himself had nothing much to say. What he had to say he had already said 
in the morning at the exhibition. He did not want to repeat it. He was happy to 
see siieh a big assembly there because the responsibility of bringing the Congress 
to a village was his. When the Reception Committee authorities came to him he told 
them certain things. He told them to tlirow the responsibility on God and start work. 
There had been several criticisms against the step taken in holding the Congress 
in a village. Several newspapers had criticised it and had dwelt upon the shortcomings. 
The Reception Committee did not have sufficient money. Nevertheless, they all saw that 
the Congress here was the same as before. lu fact, the village Congress had turned 
out to be a bigger one than expected. Re had told the Reception Committee to be 
prepared for the needs of one^ lakh of people. During the flag salutation this 
morning alone, according to the estimate of some, two lakhs of people were present. 
Allowing for differences for estimate, he was sure there must have been at least one 
lakh of people Such a large influx of people had made the Reception Committee 
authorities fear whether they would be able to meet their needs. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi paid a compliment to the bangis and said there were 
people among those who came to Faizpur who did what they should not do in the 
interests of sanitation. They no doubt had a hospital, but it was not big enough 
for the large number of people to be treated at once. 

Mahatma Gandhi said he had in fact suggested that the Reception Committee 
should now ask people to begin to leave. He felt, however, that they should here- 
after continue to hold the Congress in a village. They should take a vow then and 
there not to hold the Congress in towns in future. The drawbacks that they saw 
there could easily be obviated. There was no doubt in his mind that it would be 
very easy to hold the Congress in the villages. By doing so the amount they spent 
could be considerably economised, but according to him, even that amount was big 
enough. He had wanted the Faizpur session to be cornpleted within Rs. 5,000 but 
that was found to be not possible. They did not get sufficient support and they had 
to pay a big rent for the ground. His idea was that no rent should be paid for the 
ground on which the Congress was held. The Reception Committee were also com- 
pelled to hold the Congress in Khandesh because they could not have got the same 
number of volunteers elsewhere. However, in spite of the impediments, the Reception 
Committee had carried on their work and though there was strain they did not 
lose heart. If they really wanted to go into the villages and take the message of 
the Congress to the villages they should take a vow to hold all future Congress^es in 
the vill^es. 

Continuing, Mr. Gandhi said : ’Hhe villages also will have to understand what you 
people who want to get Swaraj want them to do. The President and the Socialists 
are saying that you merely sleep after paying four annas. The mere payment of 
four annas does not show that you are real Congressmen. Preparations for the Con- 
gress are not over in a day but they take a number of months. They have to go 
round and get things ready. This sort of connection that has been established 
should be continued all the year through. If you want this you must take a vow 
that you shall hold the future Congresses in villages. 

“The decision of a Constituent Assembly can be taken only when you havej Swa- 
raj at your door. You can call a Constituent Assembly when you have got full 
strength. It caunot meet in Delhi but in the remotest village. Swaraj can be got 
only by increasing our strength on all sides. If we increase that strength we can 
see Swaraj coming soon, W^hat I asked you to do in 1920 is still left unaccom- 
plished to-day— charka, prohibition, removal of untouchability. If you leave these 
things unattained take to your heart an old man saying it — if you do not carry out 
these you will have lost Swaraj.” 

Immediately after his speech, Mr. Gandhi left the session. 

Proceedings and Resolutions^ 

The President then put from the chair the resolutions on (1) World Peace Congress, 
(2) Burma, (3) Spain, (4) Excluded Areas, and (5) Natural Calamities, and all wme 
pi^ed unanimously. • ' 


’^For Text of Resolutions see pages 201— 
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War Danger 

Acharya Nare^idra Dev then moved the resolatiou regardiag “War Dauber”. He 
said we were living in an age of revolution. The economic and political situation 
throughout the world were tumbling down. They had to consider what were the 
reasons for this tumbling down of age old customs. The old economic structure 
of society was crumbling all over the world but still it was in existence in some 
places and they could take it that it was on its last legs. Imperialism, after reaching 
its summit, was slowly coming down. 

Mr. Sajid Zahir^ seconding the resolution, declared that there was only one war 
in which India should take part. That was the war that would lead her to her 
Wependence. 

Mr. Achut Patwardhan explained the resolution in Maharatti, after which the re- 
soluion was passed unanimously . 

Frontier Policy 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai moved the resolution on Government’s “Forward Policy” in 
the Frontier. Mr. Desai, speaking on his resolution, declared the Government was only 
intent upon spending on the army budget ou oue pretext or another, whether it was 
danger from China or from Russia. Government had perforce to talk of imaginary 
danger and of civilising the uncivilised people. Italy also talked in the same language 
regarding Abyssinia. Government spoke of building roads. How were they building ? 
With machine-guns on the one side, with the army on another and aeroplanes roar- 
ing overhead. There was a great need for roads in India. But no thought was given 
to building them. The only reason for building roads was to rash troops although 
the ostensible reason given was that it was to provide work for the tribes. 

Referring to the ban on IChan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Mr. Desai asked how could he 
and his associates suddenly give up non-violence as soon as they crossed the Frontier. 

Sardar Sardul Singh Cavesheer^ seconding, said one of the most improper things 
the British Government was doing was to make Indians fight with Frontier tribes. 
Pathans and Afgans were their friends, but the Government had asked us to fight 
them. Indian troops had been taken to Burma aud asked to fight Barmans. The 
result was that their own brothers had become enemies. Before the British came to 
India, Pathans and Indians were living as brothers but after the British advent, near- 
ly twenty expeditions had been taken out against the trans-Frontier tribes by creat- 
ing scares that the Frontier men had taken away their children and their women. 
From personal knowledge he could say they were very well-behaved, and a more hos- 
pitable people could not be found anywhere in the world. It was untrue to say that 
they were oehaving in the way alleged by the British Government in India. Pathans 
were full of enthusiasm for freedom and the British Government wanted to kill this 
enthusiasm and therefore they had started their forward policy. “We, as Congress- 
men, want to declare that we are with them and they with us. They are fighting for 
their freedom. We are prepared to join hands and fight for the freedom of both.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously and the House adjourned. 

Second Day^—Faizpur — 28th. December 1936 

When the Congress session resumed sitting to-day at 4 p. m., the vast amphi- 
theatre had not been filled by visitors, who were still pouring in, presnmbly under 
the impression that the session would continue for another day and they could atteud 
at leisure. 

President Nehru, accompanied by leaders, arrived precisely at 4 p. m. and after 
bri^ consultations reading the speakers on each resolutions were to be moved , he 
went up the rostrum and was loudly cheered. 

Rele^iSE of I Detenus 

is our desire to close the session to-day and, therefore, I want the House to 
help me in the matter” said the President. I hope you will not make long and unneces- 
sary speeches,’’ Thereafter, he announced that he would move from the chair non- 
controversial resolutions, fie moved the resolution on detenues. 

The resolution inter alia demanded the immediate relese of detenus, the removal of 
all bans and restraints on Congress workers, sent greetings to the suffering detenus, 
expressed alarm at the recent suicides among detenus, condemned conditions ' wnereunder 
they were kept, demanded an en<iuiry into the suicides, sent condolences to the bereaved 
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families and condemned the revival of Andamans as a -penal jail, 
condemned by the Government Enquiry Committee. 

The resolution was passed. 

Indians Overseas 

^ The^ resolution regarding Indians overseas and the lesolution expressing sympathy 
with victims in colliery disasters were next moved from the chair and passed un- 
animously. 

The President then moved from the chair two resolutions one expressing sym- 
pathy with the B. N. Railway strike Jand the other dealing with mass contact. Both 
were passed unanimously. 

Venue of Next Session 


The next resolution^ to be put from the Chair was the resolution passed by the 
Subjects Committee this morning authorising the All-India Congress Committee to 
decide the time of holding the annual session of the Congress in a month other 
than December, if the A. L C. C. thought it necessary. 

^Mr. Suhramania ^ Aiyar ( Tamil Nadu ) said that by the resolution 
being put from, the chair, delegates were placed in an embarrassing position. The 
Congress constitution contained the provision that the annual session should be held 
in December. His objection was that the precedent should not be set of the "forking 
Committee changing bye-laws as it pleased. Only the plenary session of the Con- 
gress should have the right to make any change. 

^ The Presi^nt intervened and ^ said that it was a matter for the Executive Com- 
mittee to decide the convenient time. The change was not a vital one. 

The delegate said : “Let us first decide where we should hold the next Congress. 
Then we will decide the time.” 

Finding that there was opposition to the resolution, the President asked Mr. N, K 
Gadgil to formally move a resolution authorising the A. 1. C.;0. to decide the month 
in which the next ssssion of the Congress should be held. 

Mr. Subramanayam said that the introduction of the word ‘next’ practically meant 
that he had won his point, 

Mr. K. F. Nariman^ opposing the resolution passed by the Subjects Committee, 
w^ different from the one moved by Mr. Gadgil. He objected to the word ‘next’ 
being included and said that the time of the Congress session had been experimented 
with before and that the Lucknow session had ultimately changed it. The month of 
December was the best from many points of view. 

After a delegate from Mahakoshal had opposed the change and Swami Sahajanand 
had supported it, the resolution was put to vote and passed by a large majority. 


SuppresHon of Civil Liberties 

Pandit Govind Balldbh Pant moved the resolution on the suppression of civil 
liberti^. In a very powerful speech, Pandit Pant said that the suppression of Civil 
liberti^ was going on daily. For instance, Xhaa Abdul Gaffar khan, who was anxiously 
looked for to by ^ his people was ^ banned from entering the Frontier Province in 
spite of declarations in the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislatures 
that the elections would not be interfered with. But those declarations were not 
strictly adhered to. Again, was there any Indian heart which was not moved by the 
happenings^ in {Bengal V 

Continuing, Pandit Pant said that even newspapers in this country did not enjoy 
any freedom. Before the very start, they had to make deposits of securities. Even 
British Judges had held that under the Press Act any sort of writing could be 
penalised. 

While Pandit Pant was making his speech, Eisans entered the pandal and took 
their seats near the rostrum. 


Mr. M. S. Aney seconded the resolution in a forceful Maratti speech. He detailed 
instances of suppression of civil liberties and said that the people in India had 
become so accustomed to these suppressions of elementary rights these days that 
they had become indifferent 

ddie Civil Disobedience movement had been stopped, said Mr, Aney, yet the 
repressive laws still remained on the statute books. He also referred to the instance 
of Yinayakarao Savarkar’s incarceration. . ’ 

M xv R c^kumar Ckakravarty said that he came from a province where 
^ lb®ty was rampant The finest flower of Bengal was in travail 
lantily which had not shed tears for someone near and dear. Taking the ^ . 
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Midnapore, lie said that every Congress body there was under ban. The people had 
been shut out of Midnapore because some relative had taken part in Civil Disobe- 
dience. Articles and news which could bo published outside Bengal could not be 
printed in the province. The remedy for all this lay in their hands. The resolution 
was passed. 

Parliamentary ! Programme 

Babu Eajendra Prasad next moved the resolution on elections and Constituent 
Assembly. He declared that none need imagine that those who went to the legisla- 
tures would bring them nearer Swaraj. The big work before the Congress did not 
lie in Councils, but outside. Though there was difference on acceptance or non- 
acceptance of o93.ce, there was none as regards the object of wrecking the constitution. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya rose to second the ^resolution and was greeted 
with prolonged cheers and cries of ‘‘Malaviya-ki-jai’’. Pandit Malaviya asked, ^’Why 
do we reject the new constitution ?” We cannot achieve Swaraj through this 
constitution. Not only does it not give freedom but it takes away what little freedom 
we have. So long as the Britishers are in India, they will look to their own benefit 
and not to the benefit of India. If any impartial tribunal were to look at it, it will 
be found that the constitution has been forced on India in order to enforce British 
rule. For the last 50 years, we have been crying that we should be allowed to rule 
our country. The world knows this, India is one of the biggest countries in the 
world. Look at its past. Can any one doubt that it had a glorious past ? What is 
to happen to India has been decided by the British Parliament 6,000 miles away. 
Britain has often declared that India will he ruled in consultation with Indians. 
But not on any one occasion has Britain consulted Indians. 

‘•We are fit to rule ourselves and we have not lost the power of ruling which 
our ancestors possessed. While four countries in the world, including Egypt, have 
got freedom, is there an Indian whose heart is not moved at this deplorable state 
of India to-day ? In spite of our capacity and intelligence, we are slaves of the 
British. Are we not ashamed ? The British people say, ‘work this Act for ten years 
and then we will give you another instalment.’ Can we tolerate this ? I am convinced 
that as long as we are controlled by the British Parliament, we cannot have Domi- 
nion Status or any other status. 

Look at what is happening in free countries. Look at Japan. She is respected 
all over the world. Other countries which were really on the verge of collapse are 
getting freedom, I am deeply moved. It is onr right to have freedom. Even if 
British rule in India were heavenly, yet we cannot tolerate it. We must have 
Swaraj. Those who are self-centred and filled with pride refuse to realise this 
plight of India. Not only Britishers are afraid and express surprise at our wish to 
be independent of the British people, bat there are many Indians who express 
surprise at our determination to have complete independence. Is there any Indian 
who thinks that we should not rule ourselves andiShould not be independent ? (No, No’ 
was the cry from the vast concourse). Is there any Indian who does not wish that 
our status should be as that of the British ? (No,’ was the cry again.) 

We have to decide and take a vow that we will not be happy until we attain 
liberty. We should he ashamed that we are not free. It is a matter of shame and 
sorrow. It is essential that we should forget our differences and join hands. We 
want the friendship of Britain. If Britain wants onr friendship, she can have it. But 
she wants us to be her dependents. We do not want it. Do we not want an army 
under our control ? Look at the preparations being made for war. Look also at the 
way that other countries are taking steps for the betterment of their people. It is 50 
years since I have been in the Congress. I may not live long and I may die wiih 
the sorrow that India is not free. But yet, I also hope that I will live to see India 
free.” Proceeding, Pandit Malaviya asked how many of those present knew the condi- 
fions of Knsans. Children did not have enough food to eat, nor enough clothing to 
wear. The remedy for all this lay in Swaraj, But how many wanted Swaraj ? He 
nut the q^uestion to the audience, “Do you want Swaraj and paused for answer. 
“Yes”, came the reply from the audience. 

“This cry”, he said, “should ring all round India not once but all through the 
year. We should see that the Congress is strengthened. Let every man, woman and 
child see and know what the Congress is and see that it js strengthened. India 
has every kind of material to make her happy. But she is not united and, therefore, 
she is under the intolerable yoke of foreign rule. The time is goue when any one com- 
munity should join to pull together. So long as we do not feel the shame of foreign 
rule^ our conditions will not improve ” 
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Pandit Malaviya reminded the aadieaee of the saying that the Britisher wiU not 
give way until there was fear in him. “You should prepare to create that fear and 
then the" British Government will recognise our demands and concede them but one 
day’s shouting in an open session of the Congress is not enough. We have to work 
all the 365 days, throw away our cowardice, become brave and take a vow to be free.” 

Concluding, Pandit Malaviya said, “I have served this country for 50 years now. 
I am about to take my leave of this country. I am about to take my leave of this 
world. I can hardly express to you the agony that I feel when I think that I may 
have to pass away without seeing my country free from this bondage of slavery. 
I call upon you, my countrymen, to make your maximum effort for hastening 
the dawn of freedom in this land of ours, so that old men like us may be spared that 
agony and humiliation in our last moments. I charge you as one of the oldest 
comrades in arms to go ahead with the determination to be free and you will find 
that all obstructions and difficulties have melted away and that your path to the 
cherished goal has been smoothened.” 

Mr. Dange moved an amendment to the effect that the state visu^ised in the 
resolution should come into existence through an uncompromising anti-imperialist 
struggle and seizure of power. He declared that against one constitution, they 
could not impose another. They could not impose the slogan of Constituent 

Assembly on the slogan of constitution. Before the Constituent Assembly came, 
they should capture power and then the Constituent Assembly could frame the 
scheme that the country wanted. 

Sardar Sardiil Singh Cavasheer moved an amendment to the effect that no 
Congressmen shall accept office under any circumstance and Congressmen shaR 
bring to an end the normal working of the constitution in any way nor accept 

any responsibility for the working of the constitution. He asked if wrecking the 
constitution was their object, why should they not state it now ? As long as they 
did not definitely decide this question, they would be taking the country backward. 
He warned the house that if they accepted Ministership, they would be giving a 
blow to Mahatmaji’s revolutionary programme of 1921. Though Gandhiji had 
left the Congress, the spirit of Gandhiji was still there and if they accepted 

Ministerships that spirit would fade. 

Mr. Thakurprasad Saxsena moved another amendment stating that the decision 
on the office acceptance question be taken not by the A. I. C. C. but by an open 
session. He said that he wanted to preserve the right of delegates to decide such 
momentous questions. 

The President announced that Mr. S. M. Joshi |had another amendment identical 


with that of Mr. Saxena. 

Mr. Satyamurthi^ in an effective speech, supported the original resolution and 
opposed all amendments. He expressed delight at the fact that Pandit Malaviya 
who was op^sed to the resolution at Lucknow, had -seconded it now. Mr. Satyamnrti 
maintained that it was a practical, wise and statesmanlike decision which sho^ 
appeal to those who see far ahead. After accepting the election manifesto, which 
rejected the constitution, no legislator would co-operate with the India Act “Give 
us a chance to demonstrate at the proper time in the proper manner before the 
proper authority to reject and wreck the Act,’’ he declared. 1 conceive of three 
possible ways of wrecking the Act, (1) by not obeying the laws of the legislatore. 
Does anyone advocate this method ? (2) To boycott elections. Does anyone 
advocate it ? (3) To prevent the Act functioning. To prevent reactionary 
elements and communalists working it for their own benefit and to the detriment 


of the country’s interests. 

“We must enter legislatures, capture positions of vantage and create deadlocks 
and bring about crises. I conceive when we have disciplined honourable, 
patriotic and compact ministers, amenable to Congress discipline and willing to 
obey the orders of the Congress, there is no fear of their going astray. Wnen 
office is offers to the Congress, we will lay down conditions are accepted and 
if all our premises are fulfill^, Ministerships will be accepted and we will Rurce 
the Governor to accept onr demands. The only alternative for the Governor is to 
suspend the constitution. What will happen then ? There is Mahatma GtodM 
an£f we are here and we know what to do. I see no other way of wrec^fcii^ tbo 
Ad A mere verbal statement, ‘I want to wreck the Act’ will not do, I 
the sponsors of the amendment to show another way of wrecking theA^^^* 
is larcar than I^c. Are we going to I Judge everything wiii tIA. 
logic i The election manifesto says that this question will be 
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after the elections. Whj should we go hack upon it ? Nothing has happened to 
compel us to go hack. 

‘^It is argued that once you reject the constitution, you shoLild not accept office. 
Take the case of de Yalera. I cannot think of a better way of wrecking the Act than 
mine. Sardar Sardul Singh's argument about bringing to an end the normal working 
of the constitution is hollow. We want to terminate effectively and speedily the 
entire constitution and destroy the sham. Sardar Sardul Singh says that under no 
circumstance we shall accept office. Is it logic, theory, Vedanta sub-sutra or Koranic 
indictment or a Christmas precept ? 'Are we not politicians ? It is more the obses- 
sion of Sardar Sardul Singh that Swaraj is of less importance than non-acceptance 
of offices. I know what havoc had been caused by the current communal anti-demo- 
cratic party of zemindars and landlords in Madras. It is not because we are anxious 
for Ministerships that we want to accept offices, but because we want to prevent 
such reactionaries who are tools in the hands of the bureaucracy from killing our 
spirit “As regards the argument born of suspicion of Congressmen who enter legislatures, 
it is beneath contempt. I take no notice of it It shows inferiority complex. There 
may be black sheep. The arm of the Congress is long enough to haul them up.” 

Tn conclusion, Mr. Satyamurii said, are determined to bury the Act and 

build on its ashes the edifice of a new India.” 

Mr. S. M. Joshi^ supporting Sardar Sardul Singh’s amendment, declared that if the 
Non-Brahmin party in Bombay had lost whatever infiuence it had, it was after 
accepting offices. 

Mr. Amar Singh Saigal, opposing Sardar Sardul Singh’s amendment, reminded 
the audience of the Congress resolution regarding salary limits and said. '‘Let not 
people be under the delusion that by accepting offices they could get his salaries.” 

Mr. Shankar Rao Deo supported the resolution which he said was calculated to 
have far-reaching influence. Because the Congress failed to get independence in 1930, 
there appeared to be the impression that the fight for independence could never he 
given np. It would be carried on by Congressmen even in Councils. There could not 
be any question of co-operation with the Government, whom they had been fighting. 

Closure was applied and Babu Rajendra Prasad^ replying to the debate, said that 
Mr. Dange had showed a method but he was not sure that its application to Indja 
would be possible. Nor did he knew when that method could be applied in India. 
The present decision regarding office was not a sign of indecisiveness. Under certain 
conditions, not to take decision was the wisest decision. If we showed up our 
differences on this question now, no one would be happier than our enemies. 

Mr. Dangers amendment was put to vote and declared lost by a majority. 

Sardar Sardul Singh's amendment was lost by 451 votes to '262 votes. 

Mr. Saocena's amendment was also lost and the original resolution was carried 
amidst cheers. 

The resolution on calling of a convention immediately after the provincial 
elections was put from the chair and passed unanimously, 


Agrarian Problem 

Mr. Gadgil moved the resolution on the agrarian problem and Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai seconded it. 

The President told the House that he would have liked to have a full dress 
debate on the resolution, but there was no time. The resolution was passed. 


Voting for Congress 

Sxrdar Vallahhhkai Patel moved the resolution appealing to the electorate to 
_ Oongre^ candidates. He said that as a result of the ingress 

more people ^ had been enfranchised in India now that at any time since 
mle was e^bdished. He declared that only those who loved slavery would 
^hers than Congressmen. “The decision whether you shall be free or 
m ©caidafis Is for you to take. The Congress had to fight wealthy people who were 
' Net that the Congress was afraid of the money that these 

had, "What we should be afraid of is our own weaknesses.” 

shown how much the common people love the Congress, 
bronght out the^ best from the people. He asked those who had 
S(gect8d as ^ngr^ candidates to the legimatures not to be dissatisfied, for 
work outside the Councils^ He had toured India from the F rentier 

2^® ^ the oaadMates. Iscept in the case of five or sis 

BO Q^a&fetKjn had been expr^^d. 
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‘Uf we are for independence we can only vote for the Congress”, concluded 
Sardar Patel. ‘‘There is neither fear nor shame in it. If Congressmen failed in the 
elections the Government would tell the world that our claim for independence is 
a sham. If three crores of voters are reached by the Congress, there can be 
nothing more conducive to mass contact.” He appealed to those, who had votes, to 
give it to the Congress. The Maharashtra had proved its strength by mating a 
success of the Faizpur session. Let the country prove its strength by voting for 
the Congress. 

Mr. Gangadharrao Deskparide^ seconding the resolution, said that it was for 
those who opposed the Congress to prove how to help India by worting the consti- 
tution. The Congress should create an atmosphere on the first of April for wrecking 
the Act. What all should concentrate upon was to wreck the constitution, wnich 
perpetuated slavery. The Congress was an organisation which from Uadabhoy 
Naoroji to Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru had been built up by sacrifices. It should be 
unnecessary for the Congress to ask for the votes of electors. As regards the charge 
of irreligion against the Congress, could they show better hands than Pandit 
Malayiya ? Even when a Congress Government came, it would not interfere with 
religion. The Congress had only one enemy and that was the man who kept India 
under foreign domination. 

Mr. AT. M. Jedhe supported the resolution which was passed. 

Other Resolutions 

The resolutions on Hartal on April 1, 1937, and the Coronation were put from the 
Chair and passed. 

The invitation from Gujarat to'hold the next session there was accepted. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, in a speech thanking the Reception Committee on behalf 
of the Working Committee, -began reminding them how ten months ago Mr. Nehru 
came back and took up the Presidentship of the Congress with enthusiasm. They 
were looking forward to the day when he would be not only the President of the 
Congress, but of the whole country. The speaker congratulated Mr. Shankarrao Deo 
and Mr. Dawrane and their associates on the success of the session. The Maharashtra 
had set before them a great example of discipline and organisation. 

Mr. M, S. Aney hoped that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru would be the first President 
of the Indian Republic. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru associated himself with the tributes paid to Mr. Shankerrao 
Deo and others of the Reception Committee, Someone had remarked that he (Mr. 
Nehru) was the spoilt child of the Congress. It was a correct statement. How 
could he help being spoilt when they all made every effort to spoil him. 

Mr. Nehru proceeded to point out that the greatness of great leaders was the 
J'^sult of the support that the people united to give them. He was pleased with 
the discipline and order with which so many thousands had conducted^! themselves 
at the session. If they could utilise this discipline and order and work for Swarai, 
what a great thing it would be ? 

Mr, Sha7ikerrao Deo thanked all organisers and workers and particularly those 
who first refused to give the land for holding the session. ^Wande; Mataram” was 
sung next and the session concluded amidst enthusiastic scenes. 



The Flag Salutation Ceremony 

^Scenes of tense drama marked the Flag Salutation-ceremony held at the Tilak Nar^ar 
SmmencTd beforJ tlie Congress SeS’ 


The torch which had heen. hrousht hv relay from RoTrihav pna fToQ nort. 
handed to Mr. Nehru who stood on the platform ^at the foot of tie flag^^taff l Trim 
steght figure easily distinguishable among other leaders grouped about him 
Materam-’ was sung and the flag was goisted amidst Cheers whToh hM hkidb. 
died down when the crowd in one corner sot out of hand A man fainfpri ^araly 

“fh'rS/thi® hal 

^>,3 imperiously descended from the platform and ordered back ithe crowd 

Those withm hearing immediately obeyed but the vaster crowds all round The 

rushed about frantically trying to restore 
order Mr. Nehru was in the thick of it, apparently angry at the si^ht oFsomP 

Nehru got back to the platform and cast his eyes round apparently to see if 
mere sufficient order among the crowd for him to makra sp^eecr Bu^^ 

crowd would settle down to hear him He therefore 
^nUf the conloS'”® "“^o^Panied by other leaders to the intense disappoint^ 


M. Gandhis Speech at the Exhibition 

which came to hear Mr. Nehru and were goiug away disapnointprl 

the irhibitfoi'^grouniis a^ 

S iiT- the outset said hhat tte iason for'hTlding 

LSuf tfif iiiKHc order to enable thZ tf 
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TiioV^wi^ ^ Jillage, we rnast have increased strength in coming vears The in 
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realised that it w“ Zt madZss L have 

ns and that we must be onr own outside power can rule 

should starve. Getting a piece of bread Srael's Zt °L should be happy. None 
getting all things necessary for livino- oomfortablv °4 ftor^^^ ,^^PP'“ess involves 
women should le beautifufly clothed'^ tZ wlir Y independence, our men and 
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Q^iy or Italy. I cannot speak of SplT Tor Tt Is la thT SS of 
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cowherd. Neither Raja nor Zamindar can say it is his. Eventually, even our body 
is not our own. The only thing eternal is the soul. 

‘‘Apart from politics and economics, there are two other things which we should 
attend to— social and moral questions. We should perfect them also. We have to 
develop them in this country and not follow others. Our approach to this question 
must be legitimate and non-violent, When you say you believe in God, something 
religious comes into it. Even if everything goes and the world is destroyed, one 
thing will remain. That is Truth. 

‘An the Dharma of my conception, there is no place for quarrel between Hindus 
and Mussalmans and Sikhs and Mussalmans. I am talking about Dharma, which is 
above all this and without which nothing is possible. It is our duty to believe in 
that Power which shapes our destinies without which nothing can move. According 
to me, if we perfect this, we will get Swaraj, Poorna Swaraj and Eamraj.” 

Referring to Congress Parliamentary activities, Mr. Qandhi said, “For the parlia- 
mentary programme only a few are required. Only a few hundred need attend to it. 
Those going to the legislatures are our servants. It is our duty to give them an order. 
The most that we^osn do for them is to cast our votes in their favour, since they 
are Congressmen. I do not know how many of you have votes, but I may tell you 
that I have no vote. The Government will ask me if I was sentenced to sis years. 
I will say ‘yes’ and they will not include me in the voters’^ list ! 

I would like to know whether you would like me to join the three and a half 
crores or voters or the remaining thirty-one and a half crores of people without 
the vote ?” 

Here Mahatma Gandhi paused for an answer to his question and the answer 
came from many around him, “We want you for the thirty-one and a half crores.” 

“Ton know better how many of the three and a half crores can get into the legis* 
latnres,” said Mr. Gandhi. “Only a few hundred. Everyone seems to be anxious to 
go. There seems to be a regular competition as to who should go there. I have heard 
that there are disputes in certain provinces. I have been told of dissatisfaction 
among many Congressmen regarding the parliamentary programme. What is there 
to quarrel about ? I do not see anything in it. Those who enter the legislatures in 
the name of the Congress will have to carry out the directions given by the Congress. 
Otherwise they will have to leave the Congress. I assure you that I still hold that 
nothing can be got from the legislatures.” 

“The only good part of parliamentary work is that yon can demonstrate that the 
Congress is no party to the ordinance rule. One thing will not happen easily. No one 
will order Jawaharlal Nehru to be hanged because he delivered a stirring speech at 
Lucknow. It may still happen, hut it will not happen with our own signatures. It 
may be moved that Subhas Bose should be set free. It may or may not be possible, 
but Congressmen will try to achieve that— to get Subhas at least released. We will 
stop the boast that Indians are associated with arrests or floggings and the despatch 
of prisoners to the Andamans will be stopped.” 

Continuing, Mr, Qandhi said, “ITiere is ordinance rule in India to-day and 
similarly there is ordinance rule inside the Congress. Those who are in the 
Congress and follow the Congress and work in the name of the Congress will have 
to implicitly carry out the directions given by the Congress. What did Jawaharlal 
do at Lucknow ? He carried out the orders of the Congress. I know that Jawaharlal 
would not only enter jails again, but also mount the ^affold with a smile on his 
face, if that was the command of the Congress to him. I am very confident of 

that. What can you get by entering legislatures ? Subhas Chandra Bose, I he^, 

is standing as a candidate. If aH vote for him, it is possible he may be rele^ed 
from detention but I cannot vouchsafe for it. 

‘‘We have lost our freedom step by step. It began with onr giving up 
spinning. I do not blame the Britisher for it. We gave up spinning and b^n 
importing cloth from Lancashire, where not a single piece of yarn was b^g 

produced before. I maintain that we can get our freedom through spinning; Is 

there anyone who can show another way consistent with our principles of Non- 
violence and Truth by which we can win back onr freedom ? If I am convinGed 
that the method shown is consistent with the principles of Truth and 
violence, I am to-day prepared to publicly state that I was a mad man ani I 
shah leave off spinning and I will no longer lay any stre^ on it i 
become a ^ve to the person who shows me the method. But so far no 
cmne forward with any new method. We have _ lost indep^euce 
np aiid we sh^ win it back throi;^h spinnmg. 
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“If we have lost oar freedom, the responsibility for it is more our=: thnn tho 
Britishers. Since the East India Company landed in India, nnemplovmant has 
consistently grown and we have become so lethargic that many think that it is our 
right to be unemployed. If we stick to the principles of Truth and Non-violence, 
the only way in which the unemployed can earn their living is by spinnino' and 
not by selling toddy or opium. I am confident that if every Indian realises the 
importance of spinning and khadi, then Swaraj will be at our doors and tbs™ 
wifi no longer be any need for parliamentary programme.” 

Mr. Gandhi then referred to the relations between Hindus and Mussalmans and 
deplored the recent happenings in Bombay. He said. “What is it that you have been 
seeing about the relationship between the two ? Go to Bombay and you will see the 
Saitan Raj there. I gave a programme for Hindu-Muslim unity. Has it been achieved 
in full ? I gave you a programme for the removal of Untouohability. I wanted Caste- 
Hmdus to remove from their brains the very idea of Untouohability. Have they done 
it ? Of course, recently the young Ruler of Travanoore had lifted the baa ou Harijans 
It was, certainly, praiseworthy, but what about Caste-Hindus all over the country ? i 
liad askod students to leave schools and colleges and asked lawyers to leave law courts 
and legislators the Conncils. Have you carried out these ? I gave you in simple 
language a dynamic programme. I am asked why I, who was always opposed to 
the Council-entry programme, blessed it in 1934 both at Ranchi and Patna. I am a 
realist. I thought as a realist that it was necessary for me to bless the Conucil-entrv 
programme then. •’ 

Mr. Gandhi explaining the importance of the Gharka said that it was like the snn 
of the solar system and the viUage industries were planets. 

Warming np, Mr. Gandhi said, “It is not a big thing for 35 crores of people to 
throw a stone each and finish the few lakhs of Britishers in this country What 
sort of a freedom would that be ? What will God say if we win our freedom that 

certainly not like it. We are Satyagrahis and we will not do anything 

01 tu&t sort* 


douMfid about my strength and capacity. They possibly think, 
What has &is old man got ? Let me assure you I am filled with the same strength 

and ener^ that I had years ago. Is there any issue on which I can go to jail ? 

ohow^ that and I will go. I am even prepared to mount the scaffold, if there is an 
I feel the same about Jawaharlal. I can assure you that I feel confident that 

scaffold, if India’s freedom needed it. Where is then the 

nec^s^y for us to go to Lord Linlithgow and the British Parliament ? They will 
come to us. 

T* my stay at Sheogaon I have been visualising the state when Lord 

ith^w will come to the Congress and declare that he was sorry for the 

wmng impression he had about the Congress and Congressmen. He would say, ff 
am sorry for the wrong impression we formed of you. We thought that you were 

^0 iiave now realised that you are really non- 
S M then ask us whether he and his men could stay 

S I whether we want them to leave by the next boat. We will say, “There 

IS a vast countiy. Yon and your people 

^ • provided you accommodate yourself to our conditions here. 

We ao not want any immigration laws. 

sitting in a drawing room. I an declaring it in an open 
ta, here there are press representatives, who will convey it to the proper 


Gandhi said, “I do not know whether I will be able to meet 
yon next year. Not that I am on a death-bed but I am nearer 
tarn May of you and one cannot say what will happen during the next year.” 
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The National Liberal Federatior 


18th* Session — Lucknow — 29th. & 31st. December 1936 

The Welcome Addret$ 

Tlie l8th. session of the National Liberal Federation met at Lucknow on the 29th. 
December 1936 in the beautifully decorated Ganapat Memorial Hall under the 
presidency of Sir Cowasji Jahangir. 

After the singing of “Bandemataram’* and prayer, the Reception Committee Chair- 
man. Eaja Sir Rampal Singh ^ being absent owing to indisposition, his welcome ad- 
dress was read by Mr. S. P. Andrews Dubey, on being called upon to do so by the 
acting Chairman, Thakur Hanuman Singh. The following is the text of the address : — 

It was twelve years ago that a session of the Federation was held in this city 
under the presidentship of our distinguished countryman and now my friend and 
fellow-citizen, Dr. Paranjapye, of the same province from which our President-elect 
hails. Several faces familiar to us at that session we now sadly miss. In the pre- 
sent 'temper of this conntry and world as a whole sane middle opinion represented 
by Liberalism is unfortunately at a discount. Broadly speaking, the upper ten and 
the lower million are arrayed in mutual conflict in the serried ranks of fascism and 
communism. Democratic countries headed by England ^ are a fortunate exception. In 
our own land the poverty of the masses and the discontent of the classes have 
conspired to make the new Congress— I advisedly say “new” as I see in it no linea- 
ments of the Congress with which we were familiar— with its slogans of separation 
from England, direct action and socialism, more popular than is good for the 
ordered progress of the country. And we find this answered by tlie regrettable 
tendency of a section of the propertied classes to rally round the banner of the 
bureaucratic government and act as its subsidiary allies. The result is that our 
organisation is not as large and does not make as stirring a popular ap- 
peal as we could all wish it did. Still, I am glad that our party is by no means 
stagnant. It would not be Liberal if it was. Steadily, if rather slowly," the class to 
which I belong has been realising the unwisdom of remaining isolated or merely hang- 
ing on to the coat-tails of the Government and is gradually coming forward to "take its 
place in public organisations and among public workers, with the result that to this 
session of the Federation at Lucknow a noteworthy contribution has been made by 
taluqdars and other landlords. Presently I shall have more to say on this point. 

1 will not detain you with criticism of the new constitution that is partly going to 
come into force in April next That task has been done more than once and by more 
Liberals than one with great ability and at considerable length. At this stage it is of 
no advantage for us to point out the defects and objectionable features of the new 
constitution. They are many as well as serious. But we have to recognize 
the logic of accomplished facts and proceed now to consider what our 
public duty requires at the present stage. Elections to the hrst provincial legislative 
assemblies and councils under the new constitution are in progr^s. Every party in 
the conntry is taking keen interest in them. No longer is there any wild talk of 
boycott of the legislatures. For the time being at any rate, non-co-operation has 
become a memory of the past. The monopolists of patriotism are en^ed at the 
present moment not in hatching schemes of triple boycott or mass civil disobedience 
but in farying to get into the legislatures in numbers as large as possible. They 
continue to mutter the accents of wreckers, and it may be that if they had the 
power they would proceed to put their threats into execution. But, fellow-Liberak, 
every student of the new Government of India Act knows very well or ought to 
know that it is proof against tactics of wrecking. I assume that this tall ol 

wrecking follow^ by visionary constituent assembly, is merely intended to 
the unfortunately uninstructed electorate into the fond belief that Oongr^sm^ ^ 
a specie of humanity different froih the rest of us and they have 
of achieving the impossible. The strong probability is, asj has been 
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damoastrated bv oar experience of the activities of Congress members in various 
legislative bodies daring the last thirteen years, that once they are there they will 
be very much like other nationalist members, save for noise and bombast, and also 
periodical staging of walks-out ; that once the elections are over they are likely to 
seek the co-operation of persons and parties now ostentatiously condemned and that 
they will be interested in exploring the possibilities more of office than of destruction. 

I am frightened less by their election talk than by the foundations they are laying 
of a class war which will ruin both the classes and the masses and may only be of 
advantage to a third party, I was among those who had hoped that in the presence 
of a grave national crisis wiser counsels w^ould prevail with Congressmen and they 
would make common cause with all other nationalists in the country in order to 
minimize harm and to extract the maximum good that even an unsatisfactory consti- 
tution could be made to yield in favourable circumstances, I have been disappointed. 
This being so I had hoped that all non-Congress sections of society would realise the 
necessity of averting public mischief in the way of socialistic programmes, ill-consi- 
dered and undigested, the one certain effect of which will be still further to accen- 
tuate divisions among a people already more than sufficiently disunited. Here, too, 

I must confess to a sad sense of disappointment. Instead of non-Congressmen 
seeking means of unity among themselves, a section of them, at least in these pro- 
vinces, has been casting wistful glances at the authority which bestows patronage, 
and has formed a new organization which is encouraged by Government but eyed 
with distrust by the majority of independent-minded men. 

It is my deliberate conviction that the Liberal Party is the only party which may 
be joined by the land-lords if they wish that they should play their part in the poli- 
tics of the country. The Liberal Party stands for the legitimate rights of all. It 
strives to give full scope to every interest, every class and every community to pur- 
sue the path of orderly progress and advancement eq[ually in matters social, economic 
and political, always keeping in view the advancement of the political freedom of the 
Motherland. A political party which has snch principles cannot do any harm to any 
section of our coautrvmen. Those landlords who think that the Liberal 
^ty is opposed to their legitimate interests are wrong. It is a party whose portals 
are ever open to landlords, tenants, industrialists and persons of all professions and 

of every stratum of society. By joining it people can settle their differences and 

bring about union ^ong[st the different classes for the achievement of the common 
Legil^ate rights in land should be shared by landlords and tenants alike. 

Wrtiiout this the peaceful progress of neither will be possible. The best advantage 

that the landlords can derive from being members of the Liberal Party is that they 
wiil come in close contact with the best brains of the country and the intelligentsia in 
geaend. Tto will have the effect of liberalizing their parochial views and widening 
their political horizon and it will turn their thoughts to higher ideals instead of limi- 
ting them to their petty self-interest. 

I am surprised that the Government looks askance at the Liberal Party which has 
the most honest intentions to serve the country and in no true sense unfriendly to 
it.^ It seeks to reform and. not to subvert or overthrow it. Its attitude is always dis- 
oriimuating. When it critibises Government policies and measures, it does so in the 
^irit of the physician who gives unpleasant medicines to heal and not to kill. But 
if the Congress is perverse at one end, the Government is blind at the other. It 
fifevonrs parties created and in existence chiefly to flatter the Government and bask 
ia *010 sunshine of its favour. These, it thinks, are its real well-wishers. Yet at least 
members of such parties have been and are known to keep on terms with 
Ooaa^^BSS— of course taking care all the while that their official patrons are kept 
of their secret doing — the moment it was thought to be going strong. I can 
ae^ the Government’s attitude as it is a body of highly intelligent and 

by reference to their love of flattery and a selfish desire to 
to w master as the real ruling authority behind a facade of apparently 

against all of their own professions. I have two things 
10 pf nr^ is ^at we will not have it. We will not tolerate any more 

^ opposed to the best interests of the British 

such’ an attitude is tantamount to Empire- 
wants political regeneration by constitutional means unlike 
^ creating a revolution and upsetting the whole fabric 

CJongress if carried out cannot but be 
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The Presidential Address 

After the welcome speech, Sir Coccasjee Jehangir delivered his presidential 
Address. At the outset Sir Coimsjee gave a brief Isurvey of'the developments of political 
thought and action daring the latter part of the British connection in India and the 
contiibution of the Liberals in India’s national awakening. He next reviewed the two 
Civil Disobedience Movements launched by the Congressjwith their ‘^disastrous” results. 
He then said : — 

“Once the Congress decided to -accept office, the differences between the two 
schools of progressive thought will tend to be between ideals, and will tend to dis- 
appear with regard to immediate and practical politics. There can be no difference in 
our desire to see that such vast problems as unemployment are solved, and that 
better conditions with regard to sanitation and medical relief are available for all our 
peoples, whether they are industrial workers or agriculturists. While strongly 
opposed to communistic principles, we would, by all means in our power, support the 
kind and character of socialism adopted in England within the last fifty years ” 

“We have been characterised as cowards and men and women are afraid to 
undergo the hardships and suffering which fell to the lot of Congressmen engaged 
in direct action. We have always repudiated these base allegations and insinuations. 
We have always been of the opinion that those methods retarded the political pro- 
gress of India," and we are still of this belief. Within a short time, there arose 
differences of opinion amongst Congressmen in connection with the question of 
Council-entry, and the beginning of 1924 saw Congressmen in the Assembly and in 
the Councils under the banner of the Swaraj Party, and to this day they form the 
Opposition in the Assembly. 

have always stood for Dominion Status as a practical and feasible goal of our 
ambition. The Congress raised the banner of independence which the orthodox Con- 
gressmen refused to acknowledge. The Congress adopted direct methods of action 
which they have now suspended, while we continue to believe in constitutional 
methods of agitation, as expounded and followed by the founders of the Congress. 

“But now, unfortunately, the differences between us are widening. We have, from 
the very beginning, advocated a policy of getting into the legislatures and?taking office. 
We consider boycott of the legislatures most detrimental to the interests of our 
country. The Congress started boycotting the Legislatures in 1919, and have 
since changed their minds on more than one occasion. To-day, most unfortunately 
for the country, they have not decided upon any settled policy. They have decided 
upon capturing the Legislatures at the next elections, but they hesitate to commit 
theniselves on the principle of taking office. There can be no doubt about the 
serious differences of opinion that exist among themselves. Although this may be 
no business of ours, it affects us every vitality, being just before the general 
elections. All candidates are not committed one way or the other. This is most 
unfair to the electorate. Such a state of affairs would not be tolerated in any 
country where the electorate was trained to a sense of responsibility. It is felt that, 
taking advantage of a first election on a much wider franchise, the most importet 
political party in the country, confident of ite] popularity, treate the electorate with 
contempt. Unable to come to a decision on a vital issue, due to differences amon^ 
themselves, they postpone decision until after the elections. Thus those of the 
electorate who are definitely against the acceptance of office can vote for to 
Congress candidate, hoping that the Party will decide for non-acceptance, while 
Congressmen in favour of acceptance can also vote for the same candidate, hoping 
tot their point of view will finally prevml. This is surely a unique form of demo- 
cracy I In short, they state ; “Vote for us, as the most important political party in 
the country, but we will decide what we shall do, — it is no business of yours ! 

We treat the electorate with mnch greater respect. ^ We lay our cards on the 
table, we clearly state that we are strongly of opinion that the party with the 
majority in the li^slatures should take office^ and we fervently hope that better 
counsels will prevml, with the result there will be found in every l^slatnre in 
India good men and true, willing to shoulder r^ponsibilities and discharge toir 
duty in the best interests of their country. Our advocacy of Hie ac<^p&ie^ ^ 
offi^ does not, by any means, imply our satis&otion with the Government, of 
Act of 1^. It has even b^n said tot the liberal were the stronger - 

the future constitution. We have, year in y^ out, drawn . 

shmrtooanin^ I may, therefore, be permitted to point ot± in a lefr 
td our objeefio^ wiiicb have met with no redress. ' 
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“lam perfectly aware of the criticism of those of oiu’ countrymen who are 
against acceptance of ofSce. Thev doubt the utility of becoming Ministers when the 
most important Government servants are recruited by another authority and will 
constantly look to that other authority for redress against supposed grievances. This, 
it is said must lead to defiance, lack of authority and a failure to effectively carry 
out policies that may be decided by Ministers. I admit that, in theory, these objec- 
tions are valid and that to some may even appear insurmountable. But I have 
already once publicly said that I personally believe that these very officers, when 
mi to' the test, will be found prepared to carry out,_ loyally and conscientiously, the 
policies of the Governments of the Provinces. It will be for the Ministers to exact 
discipline and loyaltv ; but if experience shows that, even after making reasonable 
demmids, such as would be made by Ministers in any country under a democratic 
form of 'Government, Government servants do not respond, although dismissal may 
not be possible, the remedy for the Minister is his own resignation. Such exposures, 
if unhappily they are necessary, will much more quickly tend to an amendment of 
the Act &an non-acceptance of office.” 

Referring to what they would do or what they would expect others to do who 
are return^ to the le^slatures he said : “First and foremost, we would make 
strenuous attempts to secure an early revision of the new Constitution with a view 
to attainment of Dominion Status at the earliest possible date. AYe would insist 
upon the resignation of Ministers, if tlie safeguards of Reserved Poweis are exercised 
unxeasonablv or arbitarily for interference with the responsibility of Ministers, or 
if the Governor-General or Governois act against the spirit of the Constitution. 

“AVe would encourage, by every means in oui- power, the Swadeshi movement 
and would see to it that bur people supported national enterprises in the fields of 
banking, insurance and shipping and assist in the manufacture of goods most suit- 
able to our climatic conditions, and make our country, so far as it is possible, self- 
sufficient AV’e would give every support, as we have always done, to the removal 
of imtonch ability. This question has for years formed a prominent plank of our 
platform, and we can point to the efforts of several members of our party who 
devote their lives to social work. AVTiile respecting the feelings of some of the 
orthodox sections in India, w'e trust that within a very few years, there will be none 
in this country who will continue to deprive a large section of their countrjjmen of 
the common rights of citizenship and condemn them to a social order carrying with 
it social conditions and a stigma of inferiority.^ \A^e would also support 

fegis&ion having for its object the improvement of the condition of the agriculturists.” 

8ir Catcasji next referred to the Congress President’s views and said : have 

already stated that our differences with the Congress have been widened, since they 
are unable to decide on the all-important question of "acceptance of office. But our 
differences with a certain section of the Congress led by its President are much 
more fundamental. I had occasion some months ago to strongly criticise the school 
of thought to which he belongs. Agitation under pretence of reform, with a view 
to overturn revealed truth and order, is the worst kind of mischief.’ Since then, the 
Congress Manifesto, seeking support for the Congress candidates at the next General 
Elections for the ^ Provincial Legislatures, has seen the light of day. It appears to 
me to be an illogical compromise between two divergent schools of thought. One 
would refuse to enter the Legislatures, because they see no hope of a communistic 
system of Government for this counti'y developing through a constitution based on 
democratic principles. They would have no connection with the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, not because the country cannot attain a standard of Government, as free, 
as independent, as capable of serving the best interests of the country as any Gov- 
ernment in the world, but because there are none or very few chances of the country 
obtaifiirtg a system of Government which Russia once thought would work with success. 
Herein pes the reason for a certain section of the Congress refusing to accept office.” 

Df^ing^ with the question of Indians overseas, the President said : “On no qnes- 
tion of national importance does one observe such a marked unanimity of opinion 
^ong all shad^ of ^political thought in India as on this question, — a question which 
has been associated in the rninds of us all with mixed feelings of resentment and 
(mneem at the systematic disreg^ard of our brethren abroad. AYhether it is South 
Mriea or Kenya ; Zanzibar or Fiji ; Tangayika [or Malay, there is the same tale of 
aeii^rate inroads on their economic privileges, and of an enhancement of their poli- 
tical and economic disabilities. 

general^ desire on the part of the white settler to discriminate racially by a 
senes of legislation of economic nature, ostensibly intended to benefit the native 
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■^hose interests are supposed to be paramount, but invariably aimed at squeezing 
Indians out of their lawul pursuits in these farflung parts of the British. 
Common-wealth, is being intensified day bv day. To these sore spots of the 
British Empire, two more are now "likefy to be added, _ Ceylon and Burma. 
Within the brief space of this address, i can only deal with the most salient 
features of these problems, and if I do not mention grievances of Indians 
in other parts of the world, it may not presumed that they do not^ exist. The 
history of Indians, in South Africa is a history of an anti-Indian, discriminatiory 
legislation to which there seems no end. The principles of presidential and commer- 
cial segregation, of which the Asiatic Land Tenure Act of the Union of South Africa 
is but one example, continues to prevail with the same persistence.^ The^ Union 
Siumb Act is another example. Differential treatment in matters of trading licenses 
is meted out to Indians in Natal and the Transvaal. Acquisition of Immovable pro- 
perty in the Transvaal by Indians is forbidden except in certain unfavourable loca- 
tions, and they are subjected to the rigorous provisions of the Gold Law.^ Even now 
efforts are made by those opposed to Indian aspirations further to restrict the eco- 
nomic and social privileges of Indians. One sees no hope in_the_near future of see- 
ing our brethren in this part of the Empire relieved of the disabilities which the in- 
genuity of the white settler has, during the last two decades ^and more, imposed on 
them in the shape of legislative and administrative discrimination. 

“We, however, welcome the Transvaal Asiatic Laud ^Tennre Amendment Act 
(1936) giving Indians some rights of ownership in certain mining areas. The one re- 
deeming feature of this situation was the recent good-will dele^tion to India who 
have carried with them happy memories of their sojourn here. We trust the resul- 
ing sympathy will help them to plead for the removal of the apparent disabilities of 
anti-Indian legislation which has neither the sanctity of equity, ^ nor the basis of 
logic and not even the saving grace of honest concern for the native interest. 

“Kenya Colony is another big problem. I need not go into the full details of dis- 
putes on all issues relating to franchise, segregation, grants and transfers in the High- 
lands or the control of immigration. But I desire to draw your attention to the legis- 
lation passed by the Kenya Government in the teeth of opposition from the Kenya. 
Indian community which ostensibly seeks to improve the quality of stable commodi- 
ties of the Colony and regulate the payment in cash to the native producer. This is 
commercial discrimination against Indians in a new guise. The real object is bo res- 
trict trading activities by a licensing and marketing system, so that transactions in 
specified commodities could be entered into only by licensed ^dealers, and that too at 
appointed places only. There is absolute discretion vested in the officials as^to the 
grant of licenses, and an Indian injured by a refusal of license has no right of 
redress, 

“Coming to Zanzibar, you are all aware how the six anti-Indian decrees of June 
1934, rushed through the legislature of the Zanzibar Protectorate within fourteen 
days, had drastically affected the fortunes of 14,600 Indians dependent on the clove 
trade. Briefly, the effect of that discriminatory legislation is to oust Indians from 
the clove trade by the imposition of a heavy iicense fee ranging from Es. 2,000 
upwards by creating the Clove Growers’ Association by regulating clove exports, and 
thus monopolising the clove trade in the hands of a few fortunate Europeans. Added 
to this is the prohibition of land rlienation. So far the relations of the Arab 
cultivators and Indian traders were friendly. The legislation was undertaken with 
the ostensible object of preventing transfer of land from the Arab cultivator to the 
Indian non- agriculturist. The Bartlett-Last Report on which the decrees have been 
based declared that the alienation was so alarming that agricultural interests of the 
Protectorate would be affected. It is interesting to note that a commission with an 
official majority, presided over by the Chief Justice has since then held that there 
is no foundation for that finding. There has also been a moratorium in force^ for 
two years, preventing Indians from foreclosing. The situation now is that the Binder 
Inquiry has been instituted to examine the effect of this legislation on Indians. 

with regard to the Fiji Islands, which have an Indian population of 79,000, we 
find the same story repeated in a different form. In 1929, by Letters Patent^ the 
Fiji Legislative council was established. Three Indian members demanded a oommcm 
electoral roll, and resigned when the request was not conceded. In 1932, ^ere was 
a fresh election when two Indians entered the Council but resigned on the swe 
issua Now under the new Constitution, the Fizi Council will be ooinM^sed 
members, in which there will be an official block of 16, the remjuning & 
seats bmng divided equally between Indian, Fijians and Baro-peass- . Ute. 
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population is about 60,000 and European number only 4,000. With the oflBcial block 
siSng with the Europeans, Indians in Fiji have a poor chance of having their 
grievances redressed. There is also no security of land tenure, as the Indian agri- 
culturist here cannot hold land permanently, but has to enter into a 25'year lease. 
Thifi means trouble at every renewal, especially if the Indian farmer has spent money 
in land improvement. 

“^Coming nearer home, one finds the question of Indians in Ceylon fast be 
coming a complicated issue. The Government of India have their Agent in Ceylon. 
The main dispute centres round the question of fixing a standard of minimum 
wage for Indian Estate labourers, and with it, closely associated, is _ the problem of 
immigration, as it afiects the standard of living which is now being examined by 
the Immigration Commission. Though in 1927, by the enactment of the Indian 
jAbcmr Ordinance, minimum wages were fixed in 1931 the same were reduced, further 
decline in prices has precipitated the issue iu view of further likely reductions. 
However, the extremist element in Ceylon has adopted a hostile attitude and would 
like to see a check placed on Indian immigration of labour. 

“I may here briefly refer to Malay which has a population of 6,24,000 Indians 
and where the trouble is much the same. Indian labourers employed on rubber 
states and elsewhere are subjected to a standard Wage Rate agreed upon by the 
Government of India and the Malay Government. These rates were reduced by 20 
per oent in 19^ in view of the acute economic crisis with whicn the rubber trade 
wiBS faced. This question is now occupying the attention of the authorities, and we 
hope the ultimate solution will pave way for lasting settlement and economic peace. 

One of our most distinguished Liberals, the Right Honble Srinivasa Sastri is at 
present visiting that country to investigate the problems and I am sure you would 
like me to wish him on your behalf and my own, every success iu his mission. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Day — Lucknow— 31«t. December 1936 

A large number of peasants and members of the Depressed Classes were present 
si to-day’s meeting of the Federation. 

After seven hours’ continuous siting, the Federation concluded its session late 
in the evening, passing 14 resolutions unanimously and deciding to hold the next 
session in Calcutta during the Christmas week of 1937. 

considerable discussion marked the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Subjects Committee yesterday, wherein draft resolutions underwent a change, the 
proceedings of to-day's open session went on smoothly, all resolutions being passed 
without a single dissentieut voice. 

After passing resolutions moved from the chair, condoling the death of King 
George V, regretting the abdication of King Edward YIII, offering homage to His 
Mai^ty King George TI and regretting the Liberal Party’s losses, the Federation 
took up the resolution dealing with the new constitution. 


The New Conilitution 

I X . 1 , . T - 1 ^ ation s considered opinion that the constitution 

sffiabodied m the Government of India Act 1935 was extremely unsatisfactory and 
unaceptable. It was not merely utterly inadequate hut retrogade in many 
aad included features obnoxious to Indian national opinion. Nevertheless, 
It M to nUhsed to the best advantage of the people for the amelioration of 
tter and economic condition and accelerating the pace of further constitu- 
tional ad^ce to the dominion status. The resolution expressed the earnest hope 
m the elections to the new provincial legislatures, the electors would return 
National ^didates who would neither attempt the impossible nor be subservient 
to anthonty nor prefer sectional interests to national, but who would do their best 
for^e wei -being and advancement of the people as a whole. 

The r^mtion opined that Governors are Provinces should not further whittle 
down such meagre ooncessions as the act had made to the Indian demands but if 
me Governors usjw tter powera so as to impede political or economic progress of 
the country, the Mmisters should redgn their offices. ^ 
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The resolution farther urged that no concession should be made to Princes in the 
course of negotiations now going on as regards the establishment of the Eederation 
which was calculated to increase still more the powers of Princes at the sxpense 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Venkatarama Sastri, moving the resolution, refeiued to the omission of 
Dominion Status as the goal of India’s aspirations, in the Act. He said that there 
were various safeguards in the Act for commercial interests and the services of 
Britishers which attitude the Liberals had so often criticised. 

Referring to the Congress, Mr. Sastri said that a large majority had come to the con- 
clusion that they must go to the Councils. They had kept the office acceptance issue 
in abeyance till after the election^. The Liberals’ attitude was clear for acceptance 
of offices and the people now ojjposed to acceptance of offices, were those who 
carried Socialist propaganda in the country and who were really in a hopeless mino- 
rity. He was sure that the vast majority on the whole, and in Madras particularly, 
would vote for office acceptance. The working of Reforms would go on merrily 
while attempts to wreck them would throw power in the hands of the Government 
and add to their worries. On the other hand, if the wreckers succeed in their 
attempts, tliey would take centuries to achieve their end. The speaker warned that 
the Governors of Provinces should not interfere with the work of Ministers and if 
they unnecessarily did so, Ministers should resign. 

Seconding the resolution, Dr. Paranjpye said that it would be the responsibility 
of Ministers to see that Governors did not thwart their progress, since they would be 
responsible for any mischief done and consequently they should always carry their 
resignations in their pockets. But they should have no axe of their own to grind. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Economic Development 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru moved a resolution that, in view of the keenly distressing 
poverty of the mass of people in India and the acute state of unemployment, 
specially among the ed ucated middle-class, the Eederation was convinced of the 
necessity of bold and far-reaching measures of social and economic amelioration 
which would recognise the legitimate rights of all^ classes. Such measures alone 
would ensure ordered progress and avert anything in the nature of a revolution, 
disastrous to all. The resolution emphasised the imperative need for the widest 
diffusion of educati on, agricultural improvement, industrial development and commer- 
cial expansion. 

Pandit H, N, Kunzru emphasised the need for developing small indigenous 
industries. Villagers should be strong to stand on their own feet and that could be 
attained if they could understaud how to cure it. This could be achieved by educa- 
tion. He pleaded the spread of education and strongly deprecated the move to 
j-estrict higher education. His party did not believe in making impossible sugges- 
tions nor would it make suggestions that w onld result in class war. 

Rai Rajeswar Bali^ seconding, assured the house that Zamindars and Talukdars 
were willing to concede legitimate rights to their tenants, fle warned villagers 
against high sounding promises of a certain party. The resolution was passed. 

Education 

Another resolution adopted by the Pedej:ution ^viewed with concern the tendency 
manifested in certain quarters to curtail opportunities available to the Indian youth 
for receiving higher education. 

Speaking on the resolution, Sir Chimanlal Seialvad stated that the restriction 
on higher education were detrimental to British rule. If they wanted to restrict^ 
the r^ult would be that instead of having educated unemployed they would have 
uneducated unemployed. He pleaded for fostering new industries aud those that 
existed. 


Army PoKcy 

Mr. P, N, Sapru moved a resolution by which ^ the Federation condemned 
<^ntinued unresponsiveness of the Government to the repeated demand for nati^ia’- 
lisation of the Army in India by rapid increase of the facilities for tnum^ 
Indians as officers and the gradual, but steady, reduction of the Brit^h 
The GovernmeiiFs unfavourable attitude was more objectionable as the ^ * 

India to self-goTemmwit was held up on the pl^ of the unreadiness of Id' 

assume respoimbility for Hie def^uce of the country— uareatoess ^ 
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whole responsibility lay on the British Government. The resolution further urged 
that recruitment to the Ai-my should be thrown open to all provinces and all com- 
munities, urged wider expansion of the Uuiversi^ Training Corps, strongly objected 
to the exclusion of Indians from the Auxiliary Force and reajSrmed grave concern 
at the continued maintenance of military expenditure at a level which was neither 
just to the Indian tax-payer nor within his capacity to bear and which further 
accounted for the present Very high level of taxation and lack of funds for financing 
schemes of social reform and economic development. 

Mr. P. Ak Sapru asked why the Government wanted India to pay for their 
imperial designs. The larger burden should be borne by England. He pleaded for 
rapid development of social services in the country. 

Seconding, Mr. B. N. Gokhale urged an enquiry into the position in the Frontier 
Province. 

Indians Overseas 

The resolution on Indians Overseas (A) appreciated the friendly sentiments 
towards India expressed by the Parliamentary Delegates from the Union of South 
Africit, hoping that the Union Government would^ take speedy and effective steps to 
ejiahlish eq^l status of the resident Indian community (B; hoped that following 
separation, the Burma: Indian population would be enabled to continue to make its 
contribution to the stability and prosperity of Burma in collaboration with Burmese 
citizens, (C) regretted the separation of Aden from India, (D) regretted the evidence 
of strained relations between India and Ceylon (E) welcomed the appointment by the 
Government of India of agents in East Africa, Fiji British Guiana, Trinidad and 
other British territories and (F) drew attention to the position of Indians in Alalaya, 
Fizi, British Guiana and Trinidad, Kenya and Zanzibar. The resolution was moved Vy 
Mr, N. C. Barucha. 


Repressive Laws 

Mr. P. N, Sapru moved another resolution, relating to repressive legislation and 
Andamans. It protested against the Criminal Law Amendment Act and several pro- 
vincial Special rowers Act which continued to be on the statute book and perpe- 
tuatad or prolonged extraordinary powers. The legitimate liberty of the Press and 
the puHie were seriously menaced by these Acts and the Federation urged their im- 
Bsed&de repeal. The Federation protested against the arbitrary use of the Sea Customs 
Act for proscription of books and also against the continued detention of suspected 
persons without trial, leading to widespread dissatisfaction, and urged the release or 
judicial trial of the detained persons. The resolution recorded the emphatic protest 
against the Governmenfs policy in reviving the Andamans as a penal settlement for 
political offenders, despite the assurances given by the Government of India. The con- 
ditions prevailing in-that penal settlement caused great hardship and unnecessary isuffer- 
ing to the political prisoners and the Federation urged tlie necessity for immediate 
reversal of its present policy in this matter. 

Moving tlie resolution, Mr. P. N. Saprn said, that it was time now that a 
measure which was thought to be of use 200 years ago was repealed. Detention 
without trial was a public scandal. No definite charges were made and detenus were 
afforded no opportunity to clear the charges against them. The Liberal Federation 
could not remain silent on this matter of interference with their liberties. Keeping 
politicals in the Andamans meant making them criminals. 

Mx. G. D. Shahane, seconding, said that they were treated as a country under 
laartial law. There was also no reason for press laws being imposed them. 

Federation also adopted a resolution condemning the observance of Untouch- 
aldiity and congratulated tne Maharaja of Travancore in throwing open State Temple 
to m Hindus. 


Reform of Indian States 

Mr. O. Y. Chiniamani moved the next -resolution relating to the reform of the 
Indi^ States, -reaffirming cornplete sympathy to the Federation with legitimate as- 
pirations of the people of the Indian States for civic and political liberties. The re- 
solution deeply regretted that no provision has been made in the new Government 
of India Act for election of the representatives of States coming to the Federal Legis- 
lative or for recomition of the peoples’ fundamental rights of citizenship. It urged 
again that the Eulers of States should, without delay, concede to their subjects! rights 
of security of person and property, liberty of speech and press, freedom of associa- 
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tion and independent judiciary as well as a representative government, as prelude to 
responsible government. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. C. T. Chintamani, who observed that 
they were not amongst those who wished Rulers of States or landowners 
to be wiped out of existence. He said true Swaraj was represented by 
the States and they should be maintained. Anybody who visited the States would find 
the difference between them and British India, the latter having a mechanical word- 
ing. He said that Rulers as constitutional heads would be firmer in their places than 
as despotic monarchs. He regretted that Rulers of States had worked in subservience 
to the Political Department of the Government of India. He hoped that wiser Rulers 
would move with the times. If there was growing discontent amongst the people of 
a State the Ruler himself has to think for this position. The speaker was aware of 
Princes in the habit of saying in times of trouble that the bulk of the population was 
contended but only a few discontented persons were agitating but this had been the 
shibboleth of despots of ail times. This discontent was increasing. The people were 
demanding more political rights. "We, as friends of States, should advise them that 
they should steadily share political power with their subjects in a responsible 
Government. If rulers wanted to get on friendly with public men in British India, 
they should not hesitate to return a certain number of their men in election, even 
though by indirect election. If they did not concede even this, they would stand 
self-condemned. 

Mr, Chintamani thought that the arrangements regarding Federation were so one- 
sided that non-representatives of Indian States would be able to nullify the work of 
representatives of British India. He advised Rulers to open their eyes and listen to 
Indian leaders and concede the elementary rights of free movement, speech and 
writing. He reminded Ruling Chiefs that in their hour of need in the past, men of 
British India had championed their cause as again st the British Government 

The Federation also passed a resolution on the necessity for far-reaching measures 
to be adopted for social and economic amelioration of the country and recognising 
the distressing poverty of the masses. It also urged the reform of the agrarian 
laws which would secure the tenantry their legitimate rights, principally fixity of 
tenure and fair rents, the embodiment of legislative enactment on the main princi- 
ples of the land revenue assessmeuts in the provinces where it had not been done 
yet, relief from agricultural indebtedness and adoption of measures to check further 
framentations and facilitate the consolidation of agricultural holdings. 

The resolution was passed and the Federation concluded. 


The Bombay Proviociai Liberal Conference 

The Welcome Address 

The Bombay Proviucial Liberal Conference was held at Sholapnr on the IStii. July 
1936 under the presidency of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir. Mr. M. S. Sirdar^ Chairman *<>1 
the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates to the Conference, said 

‘‘Tt has been well said that Liberalism is more an attitude of mind than an article 
of faith. Our party stands for an all-round progress of society along the lines of 
of liberty, equality and fraternity. It advocates equal opportunity to all without 
distinction of caste, creed or race. It feels a profound concern for the suppressed, 
the depressed and ths oppressed. It keeps its head severely above the waterline of 
narrow commnnalism. Its outlook is always national.” 

‘Hlhe re-organisation of the Liberal Party is necessary not only from the natural 
sense of self-preservation but also from the point of view of the political education 
that we can give to the masses if we niake a concerted effort in that direction. 
Probably there is no other urgent need in the political field at present than the need 
to ^ucate the masses politically. Democracy ^ can never be a success unless the 
m^^ are sufficiently politically iiucated. I will not be telling you a new thing if 
I were to say that the Liberal Party, although it is an old party, with a splBn<^ 
record and traditions, it has fallen on bad days now-a-days. It is not very 
oiganised ; its branches are not functioning very efficiently. fOonse^aently the 
who were once upon a time an infiuential body exercising consideraMe 
the actions of the Government have b^n recently in a decadent 
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political parties have been consequently taking undue advantage of_tliis position and 
nave been ceaselessly trying to decry it. It must, however, he admitted that we are 
ourselves to be blamed for this, because we have failed to set our house in order. 
We have failed to open branches and offices in smaller towns and villages. We have 
failed to reach the masses and take them into confidence. Naturally, others who are 
more vocal and agile, have stolen a march over us. It is high time, therefore, that 
we shodd bestir ourselves and take up the work of organising our parly immediately. 
Unless we reach the masses, there is hardly any hope of a prosp erous career for 
our party in the new regime.” 

After referring to the new Government of India Act, and the Niemeyer Award, Mr. 
Sirdar said, ‘Trobably one of the most burning topics^ of the day is the extreme poverty 
of the masses ans the question ^how to cure _ith This problem has been agitating -fee 
mind of every individual and every party in. the country and the Liberals wOl be 
failing in their duty if they do not give serious consideration to it. ISTo authority is 
n^essary to prove the extreme poverty of our country side. 

‘^There can be no mistake that it is these circumstances which have given birth 
to impatient, radical preachings in the country recently. Revolutionary ideas from 
Eossia are being imported and the overthrow^ of the present social structure, with 
all its privileges and vested interests, is being aimed at. Nothing can _ be more tragic 
than the success of such revolutionary ideas in this countrv. India is neither ready 
for a system of Socialism or would it be jDOSsible or feasible to engraft such an 
alien system successfully here. Moreover, it is sheer folly to create class-hatred, 
when utmost unity is required to extract the fullest political power from the hands of 
the Britishers. The sociiistic preachings, therefore, at this time are most ^importune. 
But this does not mean that the problem of rural poverty and indebtedness can brook 
delay. It must be tackled immediately. Ihe Government has taken up the rural 
uplift work recently and has been showing genuine sympathy for the uplift of the 
ma^es in various ways. Constant and sustained effort both on the part of the 
Government and non-official agencies, is needed. Closely allied with the problem of 
poverty, is the problem of how to reduce the enormous rural_ debt. No useful 
purpose will be served by talking of repudiating it. It must be reduced by legisla- 
tire measures. ^ The Debt Conciliation Boards, which are now being tried all over 
tim ^untry, will undoubtedly serve a useful purpose and it is to be hoped that our 
prurmpe «ilsc> will establish such boards at the earliest possible time. 

It is manifest to every one that the political discontent is the result of growing 
ecofiomie distress. The poverty of the masses, the depression in trade and the 
growii)^ unemploy rnent among the educated have all been contributing to the acute- 
ne^ of the^ economic problem. It is, therefore, necessary that measures should be 
adopM to increase the national wealth by rapid industrialisation and proper economic 
planning. The Liberal party should, therefore, be able to formulate a definite 
programme of work before they go to the polls early next year. 

The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the Conference Sir Coicasji Jehangir, in the course of his speech- 
said 


^ “In his autobiography, the Congress President has described us as follows : ’^Over 
trivial and unimportant matters, they grow quite excited and there is an amazing 
jKttount of homa and shouting.”^ One would have imagined that he was describing 
Bimseif and his party organisation ; for,_ they meet oftener than we do and on more 
th^ one occasion, after discussions lasting two or three days, they have produced a 
resolutions which^ evade a decision on the main issues. There cannot be 
ra® doubt that since the Pandit took over the helm of affairs of the 

^ there have been fundamental changes in the political 

ime differences between us were well defined and were known to all 
took an mtg^t in political affairs. The Congress upholds the banner of 
what that exactly means is very difficult to explain, as it has been 
^^ 1 ?^ rn^dmer^t ways by several of the leaders amongst them, 

we did not hide our disagreement with the non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
moyem^ts. We warned onr countrymen of the unnecessary suffering they were 
undm^ing ^d harm they were doing by the disorganisation they were creating, 
specially in Bombay. Nobody can assert that these movements met wiSi 

any success. Xde laiium has given cause for serious reflection to those who took 

^^seyjritM three years India’s cause lost ground considerably, 
gr^uy due to the policy and methods of the Congress. Congressmen will never admit 
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their own faults and the damage they have done, hut they make every attempt m 
public to place all responsibility on the shoulders of those who straggled honestly 
and strenuously to obtain the best they could for their country. , 

‘Dut, proclaims the President ‘^that we Liberals have never been to Prison as ne 
has done on more than one occasion, that none of us have suffered as_ he Ms, and. 
that, therefore, what right have we to challenge his wild ^ cat theories. He goes 
so far as to say that we should not be even given a hearing, I am prepared to 
admit that he has suffered. I am prepared to admit that he has given up many or 
the good things of the world as a sacrifice to his theories. But I ana definitely not 
prepared to admit that he has done much good to his_ country by his sufferings or 
by his sacrifice. He has a right to inflict suffering on himself if he choosy, but ne 
should be blamed and rightly taken to task for having led others to suffer when 
clearly waimed that such suffering would not help our country a step further towards 
political liberty and freedom. W*8 have just as much a right as any ^ one m 
warn our countrymen and women against methods which might injure the interests 

of the motherland. . 4: „ 

The President of the Congress is now carrying on a vigopus propagarma tor a 
form of Government for this country different to any visualised by the Congress 
up-to-now. He believes that the only solution of India’s problems lies _in socialism, 
not in any vague humanitarian sense, but in the scientific and economic sense in 
other words, communism. He has clearly explained what he means, do him an 

capitalists are reactionaries. All who went to the Round Table Conference, I presume 

including Mr. Gandhi, are to him also reactionaries. His one ambition is to rouse 

the peasanti'y and the masses against the capitalists. To him a joint front can alone 

be one of the peasantry and the workers. j -u 4 

If any school of thought or political party desires to see anarchy and bloodsnaa 
throughout the country, let them advocate and try to put into practice these lueajs 
of communism. As if we had not what appear to be unsur mountable obstacles m 
attaining political freedom and a democratic system of Government, we have now 
the President of the Congress “with an amazing amount of^houla and snouting 
advocating policies and systems which are bound to bring greater dissen- 
sions and engender more bitterness amongst the peoples of this country. 
There is no misunderstanding him. He sees no good in polincal ^ treedom 

unless the freedom brings him a form of Government such as “Russia ^ intro- 
duced and is now fast changing. He hates the word imperialism, ^ tidt 

becanse imperialism may be an obstacle to political liberty, but because imperialism 
will, under no circumstances, mix with communism. He would, for the same reasoi^, 
reject Dominion Status, even if he could get it, because under Dominion status ne 
finds no success for communism. He has no faith in a democratic system of Lovera- 
ment again, because he feels that communism and democracy cannot go togemer. .ae 
will have none of the policies for which the _ Congress itself has Men fighting by 
direct methods. He is at present in a minority, and, even as the President oi ^his 
great party he is making every endeavour during his period of office to turn the mmo- 

rity into a majority. x -j* 

Questions of discipline in other parties are no our concern, but if we^a^ m 
agreement with the majority in the Congress in this respwt, we have a right m 
protest against the actions of a man who tak^ ^ ad^vantag© of Ms official p^mon w 
carry on propaganda in the country, the principles of which we most strenuously 

and bitterly oppose. . 

The Pandit truly complains that he has found a spirit of disunion spreading ov^ 
the land. Does he not realise that for the President of the Congress to openly 
advocate olass-hatred and bitterness is merely adding to our troubles at a time when 
every endeavour should be made for uniformity of policy and uniforrMty or action 
The Liberals, I am sure, are prepared to make a joint effort with any political 
party for the study and formulation of a practicaJ economic programme on lines 
which Mve proved successful in countries other than Russia, and without causing 

disturbance to the existing order of things. _ .j x i ii. 

I now oome to the burning topic of the day, but which the Pr^id^t of the 
Oongre^ believes to be comparatively trivial. The policy of the liberals of 
the elections and in accepting office, has b^n announced and propounded m 
Pre^ and from the platform. We do not desire^ our future cabiBets to w 
looks. At the same time, we insist that no cabinet in any province 
shall avoid a deadlock at the sacrifice of a principle. We are 1 ^ 

views of the President of me Oongr^ Mt we atod®-. 
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Congress has decided to fight the elections. Alas ! we are left guessing as to the 
real purpose they have in getting into the Legislatures. They have not yet decided 
whether CongresWen should accept office and form ministries. 

Now what about ourselves ? Are we satisfied with our present position in the 
country ? There are literally thousands of thinking men and women in India who 
agree with our principle and who in their heart of hearts believe that our policy 
has been in the best interests of our country. 1 could name a number of men of 
standing all over India whose politics do not differ from ours but who are not mem- 
bers of the liberal party. We may even have to plead guilty to lack of propaganda 
and to lack of enthusiasm in our members. Let us remedy these defects before we 
are compelled to do so by the force of ^ circumstances. Let us not forget that it may 
then be too late. I admit that politics is a hard task master, and very often requires 
the whole of^our time and undivided attention. Let us try our best to see that such 
petty jealousies and quarrels do not keep us divided when unity and a joint front 
might make up all the differences to mother India. 


Resolutions 


The Conference passed the following among other resolutions : — 


This Conference records its satisfaction at the unanimous report of the Agricul- 
tural Indebtedness Commission appointed by the Zanzibar Government wffiich supports 
the conclusions arrived at by Mr. K. P. S, Menon, L 0. S., who in his report to 
the Government of India exposed the one-sided character of the anti-Indian decrees and 
requests the Government of India to press for the repeal of these decrees. 

This Conference, while strongly opposed to the principle of residential and com- 
mercial segregation of Indians, on which the Asiatic Land Tenure Act of the Union 
of South Africa is based, press upon the Union Government the justice and nece- 
ssity of providing adequately for the existing and the future needs in dealing with 
the report of the Feetham Commission. This Conference also urges the Government 
of India to take steps to protect the ^ rights and interests of Indian settlers in con- 
nection with the operation of the Union Slums Act. This Conference accords cordial 
welcome to the deputation from South Africa which is visiting India aud trusts it 
will lead to a better understanding between the two countries. 

The Conference is of opinion that every effort should be made to put up Liberal 
candidates for both the Chambers of the Bombay Legislature and recommends to the 
liberal Associations in the Presidency to take active steps in this behalf. 

The Liberal candidates shall appeal to the electorate on an undertaking to carry 
out the following programme : — 


(a) ^ to secure early revision of the new Constitution with a view to attainment of 
Dominion Status at the earliest possible date ; (b) that Ministers will resign office if 
the saferaards or reserved powers of the Governors are exercised unreasonably or 
arbitranjy for interfering with the responsibility of Ministers, or if the Governor 
^ts against the .spirit of the Constitution ; (c) to promote and support legislation 
having for its object the improvement of the condition of the agriculturists by:— ■ 
(1) a reform of the land revenue system ; (2) protection of the interests of agricul- 
ture tenants ;_(3) relief of agricultural indebtedness by such measures as debt conci- 
Impon and legislation for debt redemption through extension of the policy of establi- 
shing land mortgage banks and improvements of existing co-operative agencies ; (4) 
e^omragement of inffigenous industries and particularly cottage industries by all possible 
: (b) establishment of a system of compulsory primary education particularly 
Labour and Scheduled. Classes ; (6) rural uplift through such measures as 
sanitation, medical relief, better housing, improved animal husbandry, etc., 
for the purpose of relieving unemployment both of industrial and 
la^nr^d of educated ^classes ; (8) legislation for the purpose of pro- 
the iBteests of and improving the condition of industrial and agricultural 
^ (9) removal of untouchability by all suitable means. 

Ms rem^ks, Cowasji dwelt with the problem of the establish- 

Union recently raised by Mr. Jawharlal Nehru. He 
It movement because it had not come from 

^^9 one hand, wanted a form of government 
^ preferred to protect the liberties of the 
they were out wi^ their communistic preachings. But communism 
antithesis of the theory of civU rights s 

The Conference at tMs stage concluded. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

18th* Session — Lahore — 21st. to 23rd. October 1936 

The Welcome Address 

Tlio 18th session of the Ah India Hindu. Mahasabha opened at Lahore on the 2I»t. 
October 1936, under the presidentship of Shankaracharija Dr. Kurkorii. There vtslH 
a large attendance including Eaja Narendra Nath, Bhai Parmanand, Sir Gokui Chand 
Narang and delegates from other provinces. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsarandas. Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the coarse 
of his welcome speech, traced the origin of the Hindu Mahasabha and claimed that on 
the one hand it stood for pure and unadulterated nationalism and on the other for the 
protection of the political rights of the Hindus. 

Mr. Ramsarandas said that for quite a number of years, the Indian National 
Congress was the only political association taking interest in the political welfare of 
the country and it was a common meeting ground for Hindus, Muslims and other 
communities for solving India’s political problems. He then traced separatist tenden- 
cies such as the starting of the Muslim League and. the^ deputation to Lord Minto 
and said, ^‘Hindus began to lose heavily in representation in the Legislatures and the 
services and Muslims began to enjoy favours out of all proportion to their numbers 
and without any regard for educational qualifications or tax-paying capacity. It was 
as a protest against this communal policy of the Government ana the separatist 
tendencies of Muslims that the Hindu Sabha came to be established at Lahore 
in 1907.” 

After tracing how the Congress showed itself, prepared even to sacrifice the 
interests of the Hindus as a whole in order to win the support of the Muslims 
during the constitutional negotiations, Mr. Ramsarandas said that it became the 
Mahasabha’s work to look to Hindu interests without sacrificing the larger interests 
of the country. 

Mr. Ramsarandas discussed the yarious questions affecting the Hindus such as 
Suddhi, the physical condition of Hindus, amelioration of Harijans, and protection of 
Hindu women and ryots and urged that the Hindus should stand united and be 
self-reliant. 

As regards Suddhi and Sangathan, the speaker said^ that the Eindhu Mahasabha 
could not look with indifference on processes that continued to thin their ranis. He 
also strongly urged the starting of physical culture centres and Akharas (gymnasiums) 
all over the country to improve the general physical condition of Hindu youths. 

Referring to the Bombay riots, Mr. Ramsarandas said, Hindu community as a 

whole has always shunned violence of any kind as enjoined by its Shastras but 
developments of recent years, political and otherwise, tended to intensify communal 
discord and mischief-makers have been given wide scope to accomplish their plan. 
It is for leaders of all communities to take stock of the situation ana put an end to 
this suicidal policy.” 


Tbe Prendential Addresi 

The following are extracts from the Presidential Address by Shri Sankaracharya 
i Dr. Kurkroti ) : — 

You are all aware, I am one of the religious heads and you have chosen me to 
be your president, inspite of the limitations to which religious heads or pontifs are 
subject in deliberations which are to be conducted and settled through the machi- 
nery of votes and ballot-boxes —in one word by modem democratic nmthods— and n^ 
^ methods of ex-cathedra judments and through channels of pontifical aaiimrity* 
We clerical men and particulany those of us who are bishops or abbots or 
jmests, and the proposition is true not only of the Hindu hierarchy, but oi 
clergies and hierarchies of every precious creed ^d cuit in this sabfunarjr woiiij 
are IQ a way a hardened race, lacking in tender pliancy and adaptaMlIyj 
move ffrom pet &eories or crotchets and utterly incapablb of b^^ mm&i 
eiMiitory position or liusted on to the rails or tracks of 
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dictatorial principles. In this -want of adaptability, this estrangement from the conci- 
liatory spirit, this incapacity for compromise, the priestly class compares very uu- 
favourably with the laity. Instead of helping to create that unity which is enjoined 
by all religions and which is the very soul or spirit of all religions these ecclesiasti- 
cal ^heads, these Pandits and Divines, only create squabbles and controversies. It is 
as if the children should ask for bread and parents give them stones. I impute 
this sad state of things to a misconception of duty, to an undue spirit of self-impor- 
tance and self-sufficiency, to an esolusiveness that must lead, if not to death, at least 
to the blindness of their spiritual children in matters of social and political as well 
^ spiritual interest. That you have unanimously elected me to be your president, 
inspite of this reputation of the priestly class for stiff-necked exclusiveness, puts a 
double burden on me. This implicit faith you have reposed in me must make me 
rise to the occasion. While not forgetting my spiritual position, I must try to 
adapt myself to the secular point of view of the laity. I must in short identify 
myself entirely with you all and that to sueh an extent that besides being what I 
am I should feel that I am a Boudha among the Buddhists, a Jaiu among the Jains, 
a Bi^ahmo among the Brahmos, an Arya Samajist among the Arya Samajists, a Sikh 
among the Sikhs, ^^depressed” among the ‘depressed’ and what not. 

Unity of Faiths 


'Iffiis attitude on my part is in no way novel as it is the quintescence of the non- 
dualistic philosophy of the great Shri Shankaracharya whose humble follower I 
represent myself to be. As Shri Goudapadacharya, the Guru of Shri Shankaraoharya’s 
Guru, has so aptly remarked : 

“The dualists being bent upon establishing the truth of their own system of 
thought fight among themselves while the system of non-dualism comes in conflict 
wffh none This system of non-dualism which leads to the realization of the under- 
lying unity of all religions, _ should not be mistaken for various current views about 
the uniformity of all religions that are propounded with some selfish motives or 
without any^rcal knowledge or experience of any of these systems of religion. The 
Indian National Congress, ^ though it rightly accepts the prineiple of equality of 
rights of all communities, fails miserably for reasons of its own to protect the civil 
rights of the ^Hindus even when they are ferociously attacked by the followers of 
alien faiths. This national poIicy^ of the Congress in the pure realm of politics 
should not^ be ^ mistaken for unity of faiths. Unity of faiths is not consistent with a 
of things in which one community asserts itself over the other and compels it to 
yield in all matters. Real ^ unity lies in the co-operation for all practical purposes 
of the different communities, each strong and virile in itself, yet with no intention 
to attack and encroach upon the rights of others. That is exactly why the Hindus 
must stir themselves up ^ and strengthen their community so that they may stand on 
3 footing of equality with others, always offering their best co-operation but ever 
ready to repel alien aggression. We can reasonably go a step further and say that 
since Hindnsthan ^is the^ one land where the Hindus and their culture can flourish, 
other faiths having their own independent nations, the Hindus ought to have a full 
and free scope to shape the destinies of their country. 

. preservation and deep infusion of the Aryan culture within the unity of 
faiths will in no way he detrimental to the interests of other faiths. 

The summum bonum of human life consists in the attainment of eternal knowledge 
and bliss and the communication and diffusion of it among all men. This noble ideal 
g hum^ life has been realized by the Aryan sages more comprehensively and 
man the^sages or philosophers of any other nation. Though the origi- 
either religions may have aimed at the same ideal, yet with due deference 

safely said, that none of them succeeded in giving a 
iBas to and a thoroughly rational explanation of the ideal that they 
inai;^daal case and in preaching it to mankind at large. The prin- 
er rmigion^ though ^useful in their own way, are limited in their 

^Th^shon.^ Christ’s principle of patient suffering, though undoubtedly 
Wk universal application and has meaning only in the case of a 

V and ^ with particular limitations of time and space. 

CT* i .^chings of Mahomed. On the other hand, the cardinal 





Is 



i Bharma are absolutely universal in their nature and are 
^ all circumstances. The Hindu Dharma does 

c»minandB^ts, knows no creed and is therefore 
has it am^iated from one single prophet. It is 
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aptly called '‘Eternal Religion’ (Sanatan Dliarma). We have to love our neighbooi' 
according to Hindu Dharma not merely because he is our brother but specially be- 
cause the same Atman (soul) permeates both. The Hindu Dharma is most 
tolerant, as it allows every individual complete freedom to choose any 
rational means for the attainment of the highest good without coming in the way 
of any other person and without being commanded to pay allegience to a particular 
individual or scriptural authorih\ Even the most rational thinkers of the present day 
would be convinced of the truth of the principles preached by the Hindu philosophy 
and religion. 'Who can doubt the existence of one’s own self? If any one doubts it, 
the very doubter is the self.’ 

This basic principle of rational philosophy was preached by Shri Shankaracharya 
liiindreds of years even before Descartes who acquired a great name as an original 
thinker for having propounded his principle of Oogito Ergo Sum which is nothing 
more or less than what was taught by the great Acharya and which has served as 
a basis of all the rational philosophy of Europe. The views of the Hindu Dharma 
as regards God, Free Will and Immortality of the soul are equally rational and 
comprehensive. They try to reconcile the apparently coollicting claims of reason and 
faith in the higher _^nthetic category of reasoned faith. God is neither personal 
nor impersonal ; in Him we find a synthesis of both personal and impersonal and 
yet He transcends both. This has been very clearly stated in a verse ^of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita. 

But the followers of alien faiths entirely fail to understand this essentially rational 
and philosophical view of God of the Hindu Dharma and hence they violently attack 
the idolatrous view meant only for the ordinary people. Though God is beyond all 
forms and names, yet it is not in any way contradictory to rational thought to posit 
for practical purposes some form as representative of God. Even these alien faiths 
that condemn idolatry so vehemently, accept it willy nilly in some form or other, a 
book, a mosque, a church or a prophet It is a thousand pities that so much blood 
should be shed on account of such an insignificant and innocent difference of opinion. 
On the contrary, the utmost limits of religious tolerance have been reached and 
preached in the Bhagvad-gita when it says : 

Even if God is conceived in a way contrary to one’s own method, that method 
too IS encouraged but never condemned. This principle of tolerance is conducive 
to the good of the humanity and the world is in sore need of this principle at the 
present juncture, when the peace and good government of every nation are in the 
crucible of trial and test 

Live and Let Live 


(ke s heart cannot but be filled with indignation and fury to find that Hindusthan 
the home of such valuable heritage and glorious culture, should be turned into a 
battie-ground where so much innocent blood is being shed by alien faiths in the 
r^igions. If it is the commandment of the Holy Quran that no music 
before masques, it is evidently binding only on • the follower of 

that faith and they are at liberty to observe the principle in their own cases. But it 

passes one s reason why they should fanatically insist upon prohibiting the Hindus in 
the very land of Hinduism from playing music in the noisy streets when it is im- 
perative on the part of the latter to have music played on their sacred occasions It 

IS real!}' shameful and disgraceful that there should be so much bickering and heart- 

burning repeated on almost all occasions of the celebrations of the festivals All such 
petty quarrels which end in bloodshed would be put a stop to if the followers of the 
offensive alien faiths are made to realise the noble purpose that the Hindu culture 
has been brought into being to serve. It is a culture meant to serve the whole of 
h^anity by teaching it by example and precept the principle to live and let live 
But it can serve _ this purpose only if it lives. It will live only if the Hindus who 
by no means inferior to others arise and awake from ^their torpor and assert their 
birth-right-complete freedom. And freedom is only possible if tL alien fai4s that 
have separate independent nations and spheres of activity of their own cultures 
^ iWe to live here peacefully and on friendly terms with the Hindus Thev*must 
to understand that Hindustan is primarily for the Hindus and that the Hiuihis 

development of the Aryan culture and tlie Hindu 
Dtema which are bound to prove beneficial to all humanity. Hindu 

Minorities 

tlie minds of minorities appprehendiae that 
they shali hare no place in this conntry, I hasten to add that they shall aevM f^l 
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to em'ov full cultural and religious freedom. As I have already pointed out, Hinduism 
stands for the principle of live and let live. But at the same time it must be 
remembered that the minorities cannot claim to have any superior political ^rights and 
nower ^hich prove detrimental to the interests of the Hindus and subversive of the 
Aryan culture. But that is exactly what the minorities are trying to establish through 

the communal decision. i ^ ^ i 

I affirm that in Hindnsthan the national race, religion and language ought to be 

that of the Hindus. With this as the basic principle of our national constitution 
ioint electorates without any reservation of seats for particular groups or communities 
offer the right solution of the problem of minority representation. It will be in 
conform ity with the highest ideals of democracy and also in keeping with the princi- 
ples of equality and other tenets for which Hinduism stands. But if any guarantee 
or safeguard for the protection of any minorities is needed, the Minority Guarantee 
Treaties of the League of Nations provide it most effectively. , 

Let us see that our Muslim friends get all the protection thatps necessary in the 
three spheres of religion, race and language wherever^it is administratively feasible. 
Again it must be remembered that the minority question in Hindnsthan js one single 
Muslim question. It cannot be divided into provincial minority questions. ^Let us 
thoroughly realize the fact that according to the scheme the League has devpsed the 
religion, race and language of the majority community of a state (of Hindus m 
Hindosthan) shall be the national religion, race and language in every part, and in 
every province of the state even if the majority community of the state happens to 
be in minority in a particular province (e. g. the Punjab, Bengal, etc). This, I believe, 
is the fullest implication of the minority guarantee treaties and their logical appli- 
cation to the minority problems in Hindustan. 

The Co3janJN-AL Awmjd 

Tlie more I appreciate the zealous care and anxiety shown in the League’s miuority 
protection schemes for the preservation of the solidarity and integrity of a state, the 
more I am pained by the anticipated result of the Communal Decision. If the first 
strive to maintain solidarity, the second spells complete disruption. If the one is 
inspired by the high ideals of world peace, the other can be trusted only to perpetu- 
ate strife. If the first is based on the principles of justice and equity, the other 
cannot claim even their semblance. 

What justification can there be in denying to the Hindus of the Punjab, 
Bengal, Smd and N. W. F. provinces the same weightage that is given to 
minority communities in other provinces ? Can it be ever suggested that the division 
of various communities into water-tight compartments of separate electorates would 
be ever conducive to the fostering of the feelings of nationhood ? Can the repre- 
sentatives of such separate communal electorates for one moment claim to be 
national representatives ? Is this a wise and honest attempt to build one single 
united nation or a parody and caricature of a nation ? 

In the broader interests of Hindnsthan and its national solidarity I reiterate that 
the Communal Decision ought to be scrapped and replaced by the League scheme 
for the protection of minorities. 

While that scheme will solve the communal problem, it should not be supposed 
that thereby the Hindus will have achieved all their objectives of solidarity and the 
realization of living force. For while the Communal Decision delivers an attack 
from the outside, there are many fissiparous and cantankerous agencies within the 
structure of the Hindu society itself which gnaw at its vitals from within. ^ There 
are many evil practices and institutions among the Hindus that have crept in now 
aaad then since the Bundus fo^ot the progressive principles of their ancestors, 
which, all conspire to make the Hindus a weak and disjointed community. More 
the Oommunal Decision it is these that menace Hinduism and the Hindus. 

The Hntoxjch^les 

It is not possible for me to deal with all these evil practices but I cannot shut 
my eyes to 'Sue question of the so-called untouchables, a most burning question. My 
sympathies always go with this poor class of our own people who have suffered 
wrong at our hiids in the name of religion for a long time. No logic can support 
it, no sense of hnmanity can tolerate it. There should be no hesitation on our part 
to do away with the evil without the least delay. 

I neither wish to waste my breath nor your precious time on proving that un- 
tOnchability has no earthly reason to exist to-day when the causes and conditions that 
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at one time may have given rise to it are wholly absent, I have proved this to the 
hilt on many previous oceasians as also at the last session of the Mahasabha held at 
Poona. The small and ever-dwindling coterie which still persists in the practice of 
untouchability is so ignorant as to have become blind to such noble teachings as the 
one in Mahabharata which says : 

'Migion must have a rational groan ling ; it does not mean doing what others 
do. While peaoefal times need one religion, troubled times need qaite a different 
one,’ Again, the great Shankaraolurya himselt has s lid in his Gita Bhasliya that the 
scriptures are to be depended upon only in matters wliieh cannot be penetrated by 
reason. Thus, for example, says the Acharya. even if a hnndrei scriptural authorities 
were to say that lire is cool ani witlu it light it cannot bo taken as the truth. The 
Shastras are not to bo blindly _ followed to the last word but they are to be used 
only as a starting ground. This tendency of b'indly following the scriptures is 
common to the followers of all faiths and hence (piarrels on trivial matters always 
arise. What an irony that even when such are the views of the great Acharya to 
whom W 0 owe onr existence to-day and ’when the people are clamouring for some- 
thing more invigorating and broadoaiug than that tiie Shastras are in a position to 
give to-day, some of us should still be stultifylug themselves in; the now stagnant pool 
of the Shastras. 

But while this is true of only a small section, the Hindus iu general to-day accept 
that untoachability ought to go. The only question that to-day faces us is how soon 
it should be driven underground, not to rise again but to lie there for all time. 

I do not hold the view as some do that the practice of untouchability revolts 
against humanitarianism, that we must take pity on the unfortunate untouchables 
and that we should concede to them their due rights in a charitable mood. Pity 
and charity in any form are detestable to me. I stand for the removal of untouch- 
ability not because I pity the untouchables’ lot but because it is the untouchable’s right 
not to remain untouchables any more. It is hence that the term Harijan is not 
agreeable to me because it connotes charity and pity. Moreover a mere change in 
terminology is not going to solve the problem. It is sometimes said that Dr. Ambedkar 
Is the villain of the piece and it is he who by his ‘wanton’ speeches creates 
animosities. On the contrary, I should say that we should be all grateful to him for 
his ceaseless and brave efforts in arousing the untouchable masses and creating 
within them a deep sense of shame for the humiliations and suJJerings tliey have been 
undergoing and preparing them to wipe off the dirty tar with which they have been 
besmeared so far. vYe mast also admit that we owe even onr own eye-opening and 
mass awakening in this matter to Dr. Ambedkar’ s militant attitude. 

DnTOUCH^LES and SlKHISil* 

I now come to the most pertinent question which is hanging before the Hindu 
community and that is, should the untouchables change over to Sikhism, I must 
emphastically say that those who wish to, should bo allowed to join that sect. It is 
not insisted that ail untouchables should go over in a body and join Sikhism. The 
sanction to embrace Sikhism means that those untouchables who cannot tolerate any 
more the humiliating conditions under which they have to live should bo aiiowed a 
chance to improve their condition by becoming members of a community which they 
feel gives them what they want And those that are not so impatient, I should say 
so keenly self-respecting, and are satisfied with the pace of uplift which the caste 
Hindus are attempting to make, should remain with us and bide their time, I cannot 
help noting here with regret that one of the reasons given by Rao Bahadur Rajah 
in rejecting the Ambedkar- Moo nje formula, namely that it would aatagoaise the 
Muslims against the untouchables, came to me as " an unpleasant surprise. Does it 
not reveal a pussi! amino us attitude ? Does it not show that all the tall talk about no 
barter of religion is mere eyewash and that what is really at the bottom of the 
opposition to the formula is the fear of Muslims ? Can any words be sufficient to 
condemn such poltroonery ? 

The temple Satyagraha at Nasik revealed to me two salient facts. Firstly, a large 
section of the untouchables has grown militant daring recent years and is clamouring 
for immediate relief. Secondly, it is futile to coax the so-called Sanatanists into 
agreeing to concede to the untouchables their legitimate rights. This revelation 
promoted me to advise Dr. Ambedkar and his followers to stop wasting their 
ei^:gij3S in trying to persuade the orthodoxy and to found a sect of their own or to 
go over to one of the existing sects of Hinduism which does not fiourish on 


Ambedkar— Moonjee formula see 
33 
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nntouoliability. Later on I advised a change over to Sikhism because of the obvious 

redeeming features of that sect. 

I must first make it clear that for a Hindu to change to Sikhism is not conver- 
sion nor is it a lesser evil as some are inclined to think. Conversion implies embrac- 
ing an alien^ faith. Nothing could be more ridiculous than to suppose that Sikhism 
is alien to Hinduism. Most certainly it is not, as it has sprung from Hinduism itself 
It is only one of the many protestant sects of Hinduism, I think this misconception 
prevailing _ among some of the Sikhs and some sections of the Hindus that the Sikhs 
are not Hindus is generally responsible for the unnecessary hue and cry raised over 
the Ambedkar-Moonje formula and the violent opposition shown to it in some quarters. 

As I said above, Sikhism ^ has certain redeeming features. The most important 
among them is that that section of the Hindus alone has not forgotten the most 
essential part of a man's equipment for life and that is the Eirpan (Kirpan). The 
Sikhs are the warrior class of the Hindus, their militant vanguard. Is it not for our 
own good that that class should be increased and strengthened by the fusion of 
newer and fresher blood ? Can it not be said from this point of view that it is not 

a lesser evU but a greater good that the untouchables should become Sikhs ? Will 

it not be_ suicidal for us all to ignore this problem and oppose the move to embrace 
SJkbism in the face of persistent and ever increasing effort in foreign Muslim and 
Christian countries to raise funds and send missions to get the untouchables con- 
verted to their respective folds ? 

HiNDinsir A.XD Conversion’ 

I think a great ^ disservice has been done to the Hindu community by the 
thoroughly mistaken view held by its leaders in the immediately preceding centuries 
that only a Hindu by birth was a Hindu and hence conversion was altogether ruled 
out. ^ This has aggravated the danger ^facing the Hindus from the proselyti ng 

activities of the missioneries of^ alien faiths, which have gone on wimout sbing 

counteracted even by any assimilation of members of those faiths in our foldei 
section oi the Hindus still persists in saying that Hinduism does not allow of.any 
conversions. ^ Some followers ol ^ alien faiths repeat this like parrots and oppose 
Hindu missionary activitie s which are to-day in evidence. But this is absurd. Of 
course, forcible conversion is unknown to Hinduism. What the early Hindus, the 
Ary^, did was to slowly absorb the aborigines in their fold and if this fact is not 
realised by many it is because the absorption was gradual and was not attended by 
any pompuous ceremonies and heralding trumpets. The aborigines as well as the 
outcastes were interceptibly absorbed as they reached the then prevailing standard 
of culture and polish. Till that standard was reached these people were of course 
kept aloof and I think the forgetting by later generation of this underlying principle 
of segregation was one of the causes that later gave rise to the institution of 

untouchability. I have myself admitted in recent years some English, French and 
American ladies to Hinduism and I am glad to say that none of them has been in 
any was inferior to Hindu women proper. I have seen for myself that within 8 

yeap of her conversion Her Highness Maharani Sharmisthadevi Holkar, Miss Nancy 
Miller as she previously was, has proved herself to be even more of a Hindu than 
any originally Hindu woman. I am sure that if she had become the Indore Maharani 

some years previous to when she actually did, Indore would not have seen such bad 

days. 

Though the Hindus need not be over-anxious to convert aliens to Hinduism 
and should have only ^ those of them converted who wish to do so of their own 
aeoord, I must emphasize that ceaseless and determined attempts must be pursued 
to into our fold those of us who have gone out due to their ignorance and 

0 ^ t^i^rence. This is a matter which the Hindu Mahasabha must seriously 
0^6 in hand. The Mahasabha must remember that it is a body of Hindus not 
bv birth but also by adoption. 

^h^hha^ must also be on the alert to defend the interests of Hindus 
Hinaui^ m overseas countries is always shadowed by the mortal danger 
ol smie-aiaed missionary evangelising activities. I think the Sabha ought to 
seriously the proposal coming from the Nairobi Hindu Union that the 
JJiacius shouM ^ organized in Hindu Sabhas which should be affiliated to 

b(^y m Hindusthan, That would bring us all closer together and 
fr^^al ties. Besides this, I should suggest that Hindu missionaries 
abixiad to keep up the flame of Hinduism alight and to prev^ 
any of oni brmhren from unbracing an alien faith through mis tak en views. 
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If Hinduism is to be a strong living force— as we have seen^ that it richly 
deserves to be — for contributing to the real welfare of mankind if its message is 
to be carrieii to every nook and corner of the world without the least tinge of 
selbimportance and self-aggrandisement, then the Hindu society must needs 
re-organized by inspiring it with the true spirit of Hindu Dharma, by teaching it 
to have a scientific outlook ou life and by making it healthy both in body and mind 
and strong enough to carry on its work, reflecting its strength ia every word it 
sp^s and in every move it makes. The Hindu Mahasabha which is the only 
premier representative institution of the Hindus ought to organize itself in such a 
manner as to be able to achieve all these objectives. There should be a strong 
elected representative executive at the centre of this body which can sketch the 
plan of action and work it out. Fresh blood should be infused in it bv changing 
some members of that executive body by rotation but consistency of policy should 
be maintained by retaining a few members in office for some pore years. 

Sufficient funds have also to be raised to finance the activities of the executive 
as no institution can successfully function without a substantial fund_ to back it. 
Every real full-blooded Hindu can easily be induced to liberally contribute to such 
a fund raised for a worthy cause and with a definite purpose. 

The culture of a nation is vitally connected with its language. The stamp of a 
foreign culture on a nation can be detected from the impress of a foreign iangirage 
on the mother-tongue. Every independent nation guards and preserves its national 
language for this reason. Eindusthan therefore should insist on making Hindi the 
fingaa-indica of the country. 'Wq should realize the fact that_ every foreign word 
admitted into our language" spells the death of the original Hindi synonym of it. 
!Such indiscreet incorporation does not enrich the language but on the contrary it 
weakens it. 5Ve should emphasize the purity of the Hindu language just as we insist 
on the purity of the Hindu culture. 

^ This inevitable cosmopolitan basis of the Congress and the attacks made on the 
Hindus are the very factors that justify the existence of the Hindu Mahasabha. 
It is for this body to keep vigilant and protect the rights and interests of the 
Hindus whenever they are in danger. The peculiar position of Eindusthan 

ordains the existence of two such different bodies which without mutual hostility 

should cooperate wherever possible. 

I have made it clear that it is no use blaming the Congress for its indifference 
towards Hindu interests. But it is egualiy clear that under the circumstances the 
Hindu Mah^bha ought to have its own representatives in the legislatures to 
guard the interests and promote the rights of the Hindus. The Mahasabha 

therefore, should fight the elections on its own ticket but that fight should be on 
the clear i^ue of the protection of Hindu interests. Hostile criticisms of the 

Co^rees should not be unnecessarily indulged in. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Day — Lahore — 22nd. October 1936 

U. P, Deleoatjk Not Adsotted 

There was a sensation at the Mahasabha session this morning when local 
organisers refused delegates’ tickets to the members of the United Provinces Sabha 
(which is recognised by Pandit Malaviya) including Pandit Radhakanta Malviva and 
two others. They were offered admission as visitors, but the latter refused to "attend 
in that capacity and went away in protest. 

At the time of the commencement of the session a scuffle ensued in a corner of 
the Pandal fiom where shouts of ''Maiaviya Zindabad” were heard. Rival groups 
were seen to lift chairs to throw them at each other, One man was injured on the 
nose. Police took into custody three persons, who were released later on. 

According to one version of the ^ incident, the cries of ^"Malaviya Zindabad” were 
recited by the opponents. According to another version, distribution of pamphlets 
kd to the fight. Later constables (a large posse of whom were present in the 
were seen sitting in the midst of visitors and even delegates. 

The Sanatoists’ ‘WALE-our 

^^ainst cerfcmn expressions in the presidential address, partieularly re- 
lating tO' Slid their sugg^ted conversion to Sikhism, some raembeffs of the 
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Mahasabha, the most prominent of whom being Rai Bahadnr Ramsarandas, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, Rai Bahadur Bindasaran, and Diwan Kishenhishore an- 
nounced their withdrawal from further sittings of the Conference. They later issued 
a statement declaring that the President was not right in preaching from the Maha- 
sabha platform for or against different sects of Hinduism. 

The seceders were Sanatanists, who objected to Dr. Kurthoti’s interpretation of the 
Shastras and Sanatana Dharma and dictum that for Harijans to embrace Sikhism was 
no conversion. Prior to commencement of the session, their spokesmen were closeted 
with Dr. Kurtkoti for seveial hours and requested him to delete the reference to 
conversion but the President, it was understood, offered to withdraw from the session 
rather than suppress his convictions. 

In announcing their withdrawal from further sittings of the Mahasabha session, 
Sanatanist leaders declared that they had G?:plained to the President the genesis of the 
organisation of the M ahasabha viz., that it was to be and act as a body which, with- 
out interfering with or disturbing the tendencies of ary section of the Hindu Com- 
munity— “in which we welcome Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists”, — was to protect their 
interests as repres enting as a whole and this had been the guiding principle of the 
Hindu Mahasabha hitherto. Conveisicn or preaching conversion from one section in- 
to another had never been permitted to come within the scope of the Mahasabha’s 
work much less could that le advocated from the platform of the Sabha’s annual 
gathering like the present one. 

At its evening session, the Mahasabha adopted five resolutions, the most important 
of them being, 


The Gomuhei Circtilar 

The Sahha condemned the anti-Hindu Ginmukhi circular in the North-West Fron- 
tier as a direct attack on the language and culture of the Hindu and Sikh minorities 
in the Frontier and decided to form a deputation of the Sabha, together with Sikh 
leaders, to wait on H. E. the Viceroy in that connection, 


Removal of Urtoijceabiliit 

The Sabha reiterated the resolution passed in the Poona session on the subject of 
mnoval of untouchability and called on the Hindus throughout India to carry into 
effect the said resolution with a view to preserving the integidty of the Bindu 
Society. It reaffirmed the previous resolutions for giving equal access to all Hindus, 
irrespective of caste or creed, to all public amenities and institutions such as schools, 
wells, tanks, ghats, hotels, roads, parks, dharmasalas and public places of worship. 

The Sabha further reaffirmed ib faith that untouchability is not regarded as part 
of the Hindu religion or social system. 


Abolition op Caste 


^ The Sabha recommended to the Hindus the abolition of all distinctions in the 
Hindu Society based on birth or caste in spheres of public, social and political life 
as they are out of place in the present age. 

Another resolution felicitated His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior on his assump- 
tion of the reins of his administration. 

All resolutioiis were passed unanimously but speaking on the untouchability reso- 
Mr. Rajbhoh Depressed Classes ie^er from Poona, declared that some cons- 
tars^^re work for the uplift of Harijans would be far more welcome than such reso- 
l&tois jmd sympathies. 


resolution on the anti-Hindi Gurmukhi circular was moved by Rai Bahadur 
JBJtanna of P^hawar. 

tm tins resolution. Dr. Radha Kumud Mttkherjee said that it was not a 
but one affecting the culture of all India because the circular did great 
to international law. The resolution was passed unanimously. 


nesolnaon on Harijans was moved by Principal Devichand of Hoshiarpur. Mr. 
pro^esea to eritioise Dr. Ambedkar, but was checked by the President, who 
wouM not allow any personal remarks. 

Thm resomtion as. well as two others relating to Hindus in Kashmir and the 
jssned by the Noi^em Command as affecting the Hindu personnel in 
UsMs sorvn^, were passed unanimoT^y,, whereafter the M^iasabha adloumed. 
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PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 


SiEHs’ Address ^ ^ , 

A feature of tite session was tlie interest evinced in it by Sikhs.^ Ine ijiiru^ngti 
Babha presented an a,ddress to Dr. Kurtkoti at tlie open session, stating tliat ii Mari- 
jans wished to stay where they were, it was well and good. 

Bikhs, in the course of their address, said : “If the Depressed Clasps choose to 
remain where they are, we ary perfectly satisfied, bat if they cannot p prsuadea 
to remain where they are, then we expect that you will see them join the pkh reli- 
gion, which, in loftiness of its ideals and in feelings of brotherhood and equality 
occupies a unique position. "We beseech you to save the Depressed Clapes from em- 
braemg eitlier Christianity or Islam, for we cannot tolerate the idea of their adopting 
any foreign religion.” 

Third Day — Lahore — 23rd October 1936 

The Mahasabha concluded this evening, after passing a numpr of resolutions. 

At the outset, Bhai Pannanand^ who occupied^ the_ Chair tempormuly in the 
absence of Dr. Kurtkoti, explained the genesis of his difference with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, He said that Pandit Malaviya wanted to entrust the election work 
to the Congress Nationalist Party, whereas Bhai Parmanand was strongly of opinion 
that as long as election was by separate electorates, the Hindu ^Mahasabha must 
canvass for Hindu seats. He instanced the case of the United Provinces where the 
Hindus were ^ per cent of the population ^ and said that it would be suicidal to 
entrust their interests to the Congress Nationalists. 

Bhai Parmanand also explained why the Mahasabha Pandal was not given to 
Harijans for use and stated that the organisers feared that the two wings of Harijans 
might create rowdyism. 

Award Coxdeimxed 

The Mahasabha condemned the Communal Award and the -Government’s communal 
policy as anti-national and undemocratic, and reaffirmed its faith phat the best^ solu- 
tion of the Indian communal problem was an international solution as embodied in 
various minority treaties accepted by so many States after the war in Europe, 
including Turkey. 

There was a heated discussion culminating in confusion at one stage over a reso- 
lution urging the stoppage of the slaughter of cows and other animals in Brijniandal 
(birth-place of Sri Krishna) at Mathura. 

^ The resolution was passed together with Mr. Narinjandas’ amendment that in case 
this demand was not conceded by the end of .December, 1936, active steps, in the 
nature of Satyagraha, be adopted" by the Mahasabha. 

^ai Parmanand, by another arnendment, wanted that the words “by the Mahasa- 
bfea” be deleted from the above amendment, but Mr. Narinjandas’ amendment was 
passed amidst cries of “Mahasabha-ki-jai”, 

Tjxsd for Sanoathan "Wore 


The Mah^bha decided to create a permanent fund to enable it to carry on multi- 
farious actiyites for Hindu Sangathan work and to appoint a committee under the 
presidentship of Mr. Jugal Kishore Birla to raise the necessary funds. It was 
also resolved that the Hindu National flag, as designed by the Working Committee, 
expressing the central ideas of Hindu nationalism and spirituality, be adopted. 

The Mahasabha deplored the acts of serious rioting, bloodshed and arson in Bom- 
bay and criticised the attitude of Muslims with regard to the legitimate exercise of 
their religious right by Hindus. 

The meeting recommended that Hindus all over India should congregate from time 
to time in their respective villages, towns and cities to exchange views on the vari- 
ous problems facing Hindus and for spreading the propaganda of the Mahasabha. By 
another ^ resolution, the Mahasabha^ condemned the statement made to the press by 
certain individuals against the President of the Hindu Mahasabha and expressed its 
fullest confidence in him. 


A resolution recommended that immediate steps be taken to improve the phyaoal 
condihon of the Hindus and that military schools and volunteer corps be started 
m order to erjable Hindus better to defend their hearths and homes, 
oi. closing remarks Dr. Kurtkoti maintained that his interpretation of the 

bhastras a correct one and said that Sikhs were part and parcel of Hindus and 
he to find that they were such a brave and martial people. 

Mahasatdia at this stage concluded its session. 



The Bengal Hindu Conference 

Mr. Chatterjee’s Opening Address 

a view to discussing the grave problems which the Hindu community had to 
face, a session of the Bengal Hindu Conference was held at the hall of the Indian 
ssociation, Calcutta on the 15th. August 1936. Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee presided 
and Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee opened the proceedings. 

In opening the Conference, Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee said that the entire Hindu 
community, especially that in Bengal, had been faced with a grave crisis. It might 
be thonght that the Hindus have been put in a difficult situation. But it was through 
dangers and difficulties that a nation’s worth was tasted. The younger section 
among them should on no account feel disappointed nor would it be proper for the 
older people who were approaching their ends to lose heart. 

Sj. Chatterjee at present could not clearly find oat by what exact means the 
revival of the Hindu community would be accomplished, but he believed in his heart 
of hearts that the great community would suffer no downfall. For that, however, 
they should not rely upon fate but should rely upon their courage, strength and 
honesty of purpose. 

It was not a mere belief of his, proceeded the speaker, but the past^history of{ the 
Community would substantiate it. Through vicissitudes of fortune, storms and stress, 
they had continued to manage their existence and maintain their culture and civili- 
sation \ whereas _ only the names of many ancient nations existed to-day. The re- 
cent discoveries in Mohenjo-daro would go to prove that the Hindus had inherited 
their ancient culture and tradition from their forefathers thousands of years ago. 

That might be criticised as boasting on the part of the Hindus : but no nation 
could live without firm confidence in their own selves. Rabindranath had sung that 
India’s chariot of progress had passed through the uneven track of rise and fall. 
To-day she might have lost her position but it might not be long for her to regain 
that glory which had once been hers. 

There were some facts, pointed out the speaker, the recounting of which might 
hearten the heart of the Hindus. India’s cultural influence had spread over far off 
lauds in the distant part. By sword she did not conquer those countries. Her 
congest was that of culture, the sims of which were still extant in those regions. 

The Hindu of to-day were wdl known for their toleration and respect for other 
people’s views and sentiments. Under the new constitution they had been grouped 
as^ Genar^ Seats. Government, by this procedure, had indirectly admitted that the 
Hindus did not exist for their own community alone but strove for the welfare of 
every cmmmnnity. 

While the other communities had sought their own interests, the Hindus alone 
endeavoured for the common weal. The worst feature of the communal award was 
had divided the country into so many watertight compartments and negatived 
the ideal of nationalism. 

Discussing the social problems, Sj. Chatterjee pointed out that the most important 
lliat should attract_ their attention were women’s welfare and the right of 
^bedffied castes. That religion which went to harm the interests of the society 
foul'd never be deemed as a true religion. According to '’shastras’ it might be modi- 
aed when necessity arose. 

Tb eore hM been a persistent decrease in the number of women in the Hindu 
fh^e might be a number of reasons for this state of affairs. In Bengal 
the of birth of girls were less than that of boys. Unlike western people 

wogaaen here oon^tted more suicides than men. Death due to child-birth increased 

them. This problem of women’s welfare, according to the speaker, 
iK)t ie® numrt^t than ]^litical problems facing the community, 
r^ams fee rights of the scheduled castes, Sj. Chatterjee would not say much 
bm wwd to fee great saying of poet Chandidas that man was above all the 
they were given their just rights political salvation would remain far 


tmiio glo+K ousted from the industrial life of the province. Jute 

stigar mills ete., were mostly in the hands of the foreigners and 
iroEi other pronnces, Tory good cotton was grown in this province, but the 
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\-Ticultur^^ D^^partment of the Govorament for reasons best known to them, were not 
aireetin^^ their attention towards it. Sea-voyage being prohibited by the Sh^tras the 
art of navigation had passed into the hands of the Mohamedans of places like Chitta- 
gong and foreigners. . - mu i. i. 

' The niimb -r of Eindus among the j^ricnitnrists was dtxireasing. That w^ not a 

‘^ood sign The raee whieii dissociate*! itself from the earth was sure to lose its vita- 
htv. If the Hinia youths went to the villages and settled there as agriculturists then 

considerable benefit Vonld have accrued to the community leading to the suppiession 

of crime against Hindu women, r.. ^ i. i. ..i 

Referring to political situation in the country, Sj Chatterjee pointed out that me 

Oommiinai Award had totally ignored the claims of the Hindus. The memorial which 
they lateiv sent to the authorities had also been snmmarily rejected. But 

that should not dishearten them in any way . For, the Hindus in the past had 

maintained their existence and in the present would maintain it and by so doing 
would eontribute something that would elevate the entire nation. 

The Presidential Address 

A dismal picture of the present position of Bengal was drawn by -Dr. Radha- 
kumu’l Mookerjee in the course of his presidential address. Thanks _ to the political 
preoccupations and factions of the leaders at the top, the foundations of national 
life and prosperity have, he opined, been neglected and weakened, so that Bengal 
to-day stands as the poorest province in India , with proportionately the least revenue, 
and even her revenue resources rendered incapable of expansion. 

The Bengalee to-day is the most heavily taxed Indian who pays most to the State 
and gets the least from it No wonder that every Bermalee, Moslem and, Hindu, is now 
losing to his brethren of other provinces in all walks of national life, cultural, 
economic and administrative. Planned national economy alone can cope with the 
situation created by the planned economies of national governments all over the world, 

was Dr. Mookerji’s emphatic opinion. ^ •• • i 

Dealing with the common woes from the new dispensation, Dr. Mookerji pointed 
out that some of these will fall more heavily on our Moslem brethren, on the 
millions of down-trodden and poverty-stricken peasantry who form the majority of 
the provincial population. 

This phenomenal poverty of Bengal, he said, is not her natural portion but an 
artificial creation, the consequence of ^an unscientific Federal Finance which, on 
account of unjustifiable deductions levied by the Centre, leaves to the province a 
residual revenue that is hopelessly inadequate to its^present and future nee<^,_ the 
needs of its expanding population. Bombay, with its population of 19 millions, 
which is less than even half of Bengal, has been granted a residual revenue far in 
excess of that given to Bengal. 

Benge’s revenue position has suffered so disastrously by mere default, because 
her iei&TS, official or non- official, have not put her financial case and claims against 
Federation in a proper and persistent manner. With a gross revenue eioeedir^ 
37 crores per annum, she has been dismissed with a short shrift with a revalue of 
only about 11 crores to feed 20 millions of her children, while nmre businees like 
Bombay has filche<i a revenue of over 15 crores to feed only her 19 miliions. The reve- 
nue per head in Bengal is appallingly low, as compared with most other provinces. 

World- forces have also conspired with domestic factors against Benggd’s pros- 
perity. The brunt of economic depression has Imd low all her national key indi^tries 
on which that prosperity depends, viz., coal, -tea and jute. Planned national 
economy alone can cope" with the situation created by the planned economies of 
national governments all over the world. 

Along with jute, Bengal’s agriculture is at its worst, with her dying rivers, with 
absence of schemes of river-training and control of floods, or of plans for opening 
up new sources of irrigation on which provinces like the Punjab and Sind have been 
spading crores. A non-paying agriculture is now in the grip of a hopeless indebted- 
ness which the country is not yet seriously handling. A policy of drift will only be 
drifting towards a revolution. 

tot Bengal is robbed not merelv of her revenue and the resources of recovery, 
^ is also robbed of her territory. She has lost to other provinces the best 0 bm 
some of her healthiest districts, rich mines, and prosperous plaatat^j^ 
te also lost to them a sturdy population. Her loss is not mer^y 
moral and mIturaL 
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Nearly fonr million Bengalis are now living as exiles, and discontented minorities, 
in Biliar, and have farther caused to their mother-country a loss of annual revenue 
assessed at nearly two crores of rupees. The partition of Bengal still remains. 

His late Majesty the King-Emperor, while announcing its annulment, promised a 
well-considered solution of frontier problems. The Simon Commission also suggested 
a Boundaries Commission to settle these problems regarding boundaries. 

Even Orissa has seceded from Bihar as a linguistic and cultural unit. It is 
Bengal alone that must always lose. She cannot call back her exiled sons, nor claim 
the territories which are hers by both history and right. The territorial problem is 
no less urgent than the financial problem of Bengal, but her leaders are equally 
apathetic to both. 

Turning to the communal problem, which has split the country from top to 
bottom into warring communities whom the coming Constitution will not permit to 
unite from promoting the good of the whole. Dr. Mookerjee said : The Constitution 
is based in a ruthless and thorough -going manner upon communal electorate and 
representation which rests fundamentally, not on the conception of common citizen- 
ship, but on the conception of communities as so many separate nationalities. The 
Clonstitution intends that the Hindus and Moslems must consider and organise them- 
selves as separate nationalities, and not as nationals of the same State. 

The Constitution is not planned as a democracy _ and will not give any scope to 
the growth of nationalism upon which democracy is based. Our Moslem brethren 
may gloat over their ill-gotten gains from the_ Communal Award. But their exulta- 
tion will be only for a time when they will find that what the Constitution has 
given them is only a little power over ^ the Hindus but hardly any powers of real 
self-government, while what they have gained will be of no help to them in solving 
the problem of dire poverty in which their masses, the rural millions, are deeply sunk. 

Lhe political classes at the top may he swept away by a revolution from below. It 
is only a united national effort of Hindus and Moslems that can avert the coming 
catastrophe. 

In the face of this impending national disaster and economic crisis, canuot Hindus 
and Moslems unite as brethren, as children of a common soil, of the same mother 
Earth, scrap the Communal Award, which divides ^ them, by an agreement of their 
own. and proceed boldly to recapture the lost position and prosperity of Bengal, to 
buila her up as a vigorous democracy in a spirit of equality, fraternity and liberty, 
on the basis of equal partnership in legislation and administration?" And, in this 
h^h endeavour, by accomplishing which Bengal can once more give lead to India, 
it Is our Moslem brethren who can take the lead and show the way I 

Dealing with the Hindu problem, Dr. Mookerji showed how the coming Constitu- 
tion will specially handicap the Hindus of Bengal, whose case was recently repre- 
sented, under tho leadership of Poet Tagore, to the Secretary of State. Sounding a 
pessimistic note, the President said : 

‘^But even the tallest of us do not count with the Government of the day, who 


are bent upon repressing tlie Hindus iu every way. By a stroke of the pen, the 
Government has struck at all the progress that they have made, and the place they 
have won for themselves in the Government of the country by nearly a century of 
effort and enlightenment. 

^'The British Government forget that in repressing the Bengali Hindu they are 
really repressing their best work in India. The Bengali Hindu is the child of 
British rule, of the modern spirit it has introduced to India to its greatest credit. 
And the Congress also forgets that Government hits the Congress by hitting the 
l^ngali Hindu as its foremost exponent^’ 

Critioising the Communal Award, Dr. Mookerjee said : ‘^Nowhere in the world is 
such spectacle of a minority being further weakened in the interests of the 
majority and of a majority being farther strengthened at the cost of the minority. 
'The ro^t of it is that the Bengal Hindus, who form nearly 45 per cent of the 
will form only a third of the legislature, while their cultured classes 
wal dwin& even to a fifiu 


‘*This ooBstmction of a Constitution by mere counting of heads does not take 
into abOOOftEtt the amount of the contributions which the Hindu minority of 
make to tho general progress and prosperity of the province and towards the mmn- 
tssanc© of the State itsJf. 


sfeitistics of Government show that nearly three- fourths of the rev^ue of 
is oontrihuted by the Hindus whose cultural oontributious will be evident 
from the fact that they contribute as much as 64 p. c. of literate populaHon, mmQ 
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than ^ per cent of the seliodl-g^oin^ population anl about 87 p. c. of the legal, 80 

per cent of the medical and 80 per cent of Banking, ra-surance and Exchange business. 

“'Should a community that has done so much for their country be forcibly ousted 
from its political life and Government ? ShonU their Moslem brethren be a party to 
this glaring injustice which has been iatlictei upon the Hindus like a bolt from 
the blae ? 

In this connection Dr, Mookerjee severely criticised the Congress attitude and said : 
“The Congress now pretends to defeat coramuriaiism by the weapons of socialism and 
communism. Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers ! And communism will loug 
linger as a remote issue ! In the meanwhile, tiie monster of communalism will 

devour the whole bo<iy-politic aui disintegrate the State. There will be left no 

Indian nation but any number of warring colnmunities. 

“The fact is that tlie Cjnsrcss is retreating from its ideals in fear of the Moslems 
who are in hot pursuit, aud Las at last taken refuge under the shelter of a lofty and 
eosmofKiIitan indiiTeience to tlie Communal Award to which the' Moslem.s are not 
indifferent. JBoth Congress and Government are out to placate Moslems and bidding 
for their favour. The Governraent has beaten hollow the Congress and weaned from 
it its Moslem members. The pursuit by the Congress of the phantom of Hiadu- 
Moslem unity has been defeated by a strong Auglo-Mjslem unity which is expressed 
and embodied in the new Constitution. The Constitution is based on distrust of the 
Hindus and Congress. 

so, after fifty years of all their sacrifice, suffering, and service for their 
the Bengali Hindus, who founded the Congress and have done so much for 
it, Blast BOW be sad to think to what political plight they have been reduced by the 
to whom they had so long blindly trusted for achieving their poStical 
emaacip^bn \ It is a grim irony that the Congress that first worked with faith 
in constitutional activity and agitation, then gave it up as mendicant politics, dabbled 
in direct action and non-co-operation in a spirit of idealism, then gave them up as 
impracticable, is now returning with vengenance to the very paths and methods of 
liberal, moderate, ani mendicant politics which it had condemned so violently and is 
now organising with feverLh enthusiasm the elections to the legislature under a 



reap alter ail its latwurs through 

these long years I 

How can Hindu Bengal take farther risks under such indifferent leadership ? — 
asked the President and opined that the Bengal Hindus must rebuild their shattered 
fortunes in their own way by their own organisations. 

^ Assisting that the Hindus have never claimed separate electorates. Dr. Mookerjee 
sa^ : “But if separate electorate and representation is to be the order of the day, 
the HWas do not fight shy of such separation if the Moslems insist on it. But they 
object to half-measures of separation which are not good for either community. 

“As I have already stated, s^iarate electorate ^d separate repr^eatation ar« dicta- 
ted by a sense of separate natkmaiity, {Separate eiectorate and separate repra&enta- 
tion do not go with a joint pui-se. If communities mast separate at eleotioas, aad also 
in legislation and administration, they should separate with their parses too. 

*^Let the Hindus and Moslems frankly organise themselvea as separata nationalitioe 
from top to bottom, each fostering its own natiomd culture by its own resoaroes, and 



the Hindus and Moslems, 

“It is also very nectary in the interests of both Hindu and Moslem culture that 
there should be firat a separation in education, as has been done in Canada, in tiie 
s^arate Kihoois for the English and French. Both Hindu and Moslem cultures sta^ 
to gain from a separate treatment The Moslems righty object to much of Hinda 
literature as being repugnant to their state and tradition. Their children 
: he fed u|)on the iiterature of their owa creation, which is more in oeemmxjm 
with their religious and racial ideals- 

the Hindu youths need not be led upon any eompromisisg 
will be devoid of life for them. Religion hs© been too much mixS 
in the coming CbBstitutioa. It should come with far greater itaess ff# 

mto ecteation, Hisdus and U.oslemB have been suffering grievot^f * " - ^ 

I separate school system will be the only r^nedy* 
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Between the Hindu and the Moslem there cannot be any fusion of cultureSi l>^t 
there may be a federation of the two cultures in the higher grades of education. 
Still India has felt the need for a separate Hindu and Moslem university to the 
advantage of both. Our communal differences can only be solved on the basis of a 
more thorough-going scheme and not mere convenient half-measures of separation. 

‘‘In conclusion, I do hope and pray that the Hindu and Moslem will still be 
able to unite as national of the same State on the basis of a common citizenship on 
terms of equality and fraternity in every sphere of their common national life, with 
due regard for their separate cultural interests and recover for their common mother 
country its lost position of primacy among the provinces of India.” 


The Bengal Hindus^ Memorial 

A largely-signed memorial of representative Bengal Hindus for a revision of the 
of the Communal Award, which was supported by a monster meeting at the Calcutta 
Town Hall on the 15th. July 1936 presided over by Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
numerous meetings in districts, was sent to the Secretary of State for India. In this 
connection it may be stated that a canard was issued some time back in newspapers that 
the Secretary of State might be prevailed upon to revise the Communal Award so far 
as Bengal was concerned if a weighty and influential memorial was submitted to him. 

In the course of his speech presiding over the meeting Poet Tagore said: — 
“The shadow of the dark age has fallen upon Europe. She seems boisterously 
eager to p\it out the light and ideals which she herself specially brought to the new 
age and her newspapers to-day are full of malevolent measures taken by dictatorial 
powers a^inst their victims to keep them crippled for good or thrust them com- 
pletely aside. I shrink from comparing with some of those acts the introduction in 
our country of a scheme in which there will remain no scruple to wrench off one 
of the most sensitive roots of our growing national being.” 

“The incident”, added Dr. Tagore, “will appear too small and passed over in 
silent apathy by the larger world, for those ^ who are helplessly affected by it suffer 
from the cruelest insults— -the insult of insignificance. However, for us the enormity 
is such that I felt ashamed to claim ^ the privilege of old age and failing health and 
drawn out of my accustomed seclusion, cry my warning even if it bo a cry in the 
wilderness, 

“The Communal Award, carrying the malediction of separated political life, has 
^en pronounced even upon groups of communities in our country that didn’t want 
it. The Indian body politic is divided into eighteen different sections. Mahatma 
Gandhi described this process as vivisection of the body politic which emerges as a 
carcase out of this operation.” 

^ Dr. Rabindranath Tagore continued : “For reasons which need not be explained 
Hindus^ are handicapped most in the coming constitution and Bengal Hindus instead 
of recmviiig any protection, being in a minority, have specially been singled out for 
reduction in their representation even below their natural population strength by 
wei^tage being cast gainst them. Though a tacit compliment, it is an open assault 
^j^ying noTd. political arithmetic invidious enough to turn the methods of respon- 
goTernment into most irresponsible means by which one community is made 
CT^dent of the co-operation of the other while wielding the right 
ho it, if it so chooses. 

beg to rmoiind our riders that even worse than the commercial exploitation 
of our economic life is this political poisoning of our national hlo^, worse than 
subjwts on suspicion without trial for an indefinite period, for it m 
punishing the mture, an eternal damnation for acts of disobMience, real or imagim^, 
proved OT unproyed, 

siiK>e the very su^estion of this proposal”, proceeded Dr. Tagore, 
of the Province bec^ne tnrMd with a passion menacing the anaenitifis 
of civilised iife. Already the spirit of wanton destructiveness seemed to l>e creepng 
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eren in the commonwealth of literature. This is the ^first red signal of danger 
presaging fatal collision between neighbouring communities whose duty it is to 
create a oomprehensiYe life of common welfare/’ 

Hindus must not grudge the faYOurei partners of our destiny the sudden 
shower of gifts so long as It lasts”, advised Dr. Tagore. “The Jonly cause of anxiety 
lies in the sureness of reaction that will follow when saturation point is reached and 
yet satiety remains distant when indulgence, in an one-sided game, crossas the 
bounds of even autocratic decency. The most ^ ill-omened aspect of the problem 
which frightens us is when we realise the absurdity of bringing arguments to the 
present question, being perfectly certain that our rulers^ long-trainel^ in parliamentary 
ethk^ know better than ourselves that communal division in a political organisation 
is fataU to its effectiveness.” Meanwhile Dr. Tagore asked his Hindu brethren never 
to lose temper and aggravate injury into suicide. “It is not difference in oppor- 
taniti^ which in itself Is dangerous but the m3ntal attitude created through it, an 
attitude of exultation on the one side that recklessly pushes its triumph with 
immediate impunity to ungenerous extremes and on the other side resentment and 
rankling seeking to find outlets ofteu in a wrong manner and unreasonable excuses,” 

The Poet concluded, “I was born too early for this post-war age of disillusion- 
ment I have had my moral sustenance from the much-maligned Victorian age, 
through its liteiature'and its struggling faith in humanity, as it reached us across the 
s^. To-day when we hnd all through the West ruthless repression of freedom^ and 
that callously arrogant cynicism which is indifferent to widespread human misery 
Md injustice, I still must, almost against all contrary evidence, place my confidence 
ia the sensitiveness to the ideals of humanity which I considered as the characte- 
ristic tmt of the western mind. And therefore when I grow, aware in our own 
neighbourhood of some far-reaching and deeply laid diplomatic move which means 
permanently holding paralysed in its meshes our ^future for the sake of^ a tighter 
grip upon our vitals, I stilf feel inclined to appeal to" the chivalrous humanity of the 
Englishman representing the best ideals of western culture. I believe that if those 
ideals that show signs of dilapidation were restored once again and somehow brought 
to Iiear even upon Indian politics, if people that determine the fate of this country 
could win in our hearts the prestige of unswerving fairplay, it will not only add to 
the credit of their civilisation but to their worldly benefit in the long run. If those 
that have called this meeting had no such faith, conscious or unconscious in this 
race, then this meeting is foolish and devoid of meaning, I am sure, even though 
they may not^ clearly define it to themselves, they are certain that the higher 
stratum of English life does not solely constitute of persons like the late Premier 
who betrayed his often-pronounced ideals when they concerned India or some 
Viceroy, who cleverly navigated the White Paper boat into the stagnant water of 
uuauimity and who most have inwardly chuckled at all our discomfitures and blunders 
of iaexp^^ce. If this pathetic faith which dies hard is an illusion, then let us 
leave this child’s play of meetings and conferences and exclusively concentrate our 
attention to build our own history in unaided and dignified aloofness and in patient 
wisdom. Or even fall back upon the stoic indifference of the Oriental mind, indiffe- 
rence that unconsciously prepare the soil for unwelcome and unexpected cataclymn*” 

Retolations 


The following resolutions wore unanimously adopted by the Conference : 

“This Conference of the Hindus of Bengal whole-heartedly supports the memorial 
submitted on their behalf to the Secretary of State for a modification of the Com- 
munal Award, which is anti-Natioaal and undemocratic and wholly unjust to the 
Bengal Hindus, which curtails the existing rights and will operate as a punitive 
Erasure against them. 


‘"This meeting requests the Secretary of State to take action under Section iK)8 (4) 
of the Government of India Act for purposes of redressing the wrongs indicted on 
thso Hindus of Bengal by the Commuiml Award and further submits that any 
to the contrary such as that given by the Government o! India in feedr 




nnique of 2nd July 1935 cannot override^ a provision of the statute and 
r it inoperative only where the Hindu minority is concerned. ^ - 


‘‘llik meeting appointe a Committee with power to add to th^ jagimSii' 
effective sfcsj^ to secure the reversal of the Communal Aw^rd.” 
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Memorial Rejected by Secretary of State 

In the course of a letter to the Governor- General-in-Council, the Marquess of Zet- 
land gave the following reason for rejecting the prayer : 

H made it abundantly clear that His Majesty’s Government would not pr^ose 
any alteration of the Communal Award under this section (Sec. 308 (4) of the Govt 
of "India Act, 1935) except with the assent of the comrnumties affected. 

After referring to his speech in the Lords, the State Secretary says : ^ There is, 
of course, no intention of departing from this undertaking of His Majesty s Govern- 
ment, and accordingly it would serve no useful^ purpose for ^ the Governmen to e- 
discuss at this stage, the difficult issues raised in the memorial. 


The Sindh Hindu Conference 

The session of tha Sindh. Hindu Conference jras held at Sukkur 
December 1636 and 1st. January 1937_, under tha presidency of Bbai Paramanand. 
The following are excepts from the presidential address : 

‘The present is the time of peculiar political unrest in the country.^ "We are m the 
midst of a great excitement on account of the elections to the 
being in full swing. As you know, the country is on the threshold of the in^ 
tion of a new system of Government. There are three differeiM politica^ p 
India and each of them looks upon this new system from a different ^ ot view 
One is the Congress party, the second, the Liberals and the third is e 

"^^^‘The^Congress is evidently a movement for the attainment of be^above 

government for the country, and taking it as such, the Congress shou d be above 
all parties. Such, indeed, is the position which the Gopgress once occupied m the^ 
gination of the people, and its leaders even now assert th^ 

The same position. There is no doubt that on Mahatma Gandhi s coming 

of action (whether his methods were right or wrong, is a Afferent ^ 

gross was raised to the level of a real national movement. He revolutioniz , 

system of political agitation in this country. Before his i 

should be admitted tJiat the (iongress was a party of constitutional -P f 

for self-government in the country. A new constitution aiming at the 

of a sort of responsible government for the country is now being \ ^ 

leaders of the Congress have now decided to go back to the old v • -l 

part in the working of this constitution. It may be with the object of g 

that they want to enter the Assemblies. ^ 

‘From this change of policy it is quite clear that the Congress is now ^ p y 

departing from its principles of non-co-operation and civil disobedience, i , 
its determination of entering the legislatures and setting itself up against 
parties seeking entry therein, the Congress ceases to be a national 
uiices itself to the position of a political party with a particular creed, basea p 

some peculiar political theories. , ■, t -Rman 

‘Besides the Congress, as I have said above, the Liberal League . 

Sabha are the other Wo parties, All these three are ^reed on one ^ 
tod It is the attainment of complete responsible government lor ^ 

as soon as we come to the discussion of the means of 

we ^ <mee mter upon a Md of controversy. The Congress party even a 
rseffeaied Miares. still believes in adopting revolutionary methods 1 
la the evoltitioaary process which is more clearly expressed in the terni, 
ePwtoloa. According to the Hindu Sabha group, the strengthening and 
of me Hindus is the first necessity for marening towards the copamon goal. J 

is Hindu uniScation is the preliminary step towards Hindu-Muslim um y. 

Tiro, lEsOor&g to this theory, shakti is real Swaraj. ^ . 

'1 h^ve intentionally left out of account Mr, Jawaharlal’s utopian theories as 
all@^e^her beyond the scope of practical politics. He and his^ followers seem to o^ 
pise to ]ool[ upon this earth and earthly questions in the spirit of practical politics, 
fbsoy ar^ always soaring in havens and planmng schemes which have ne oear- 
iof oa our present oosmUon, 
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It has become a habit with os to blame the third party for every ill we meet 
within India. We never try to look within ourselves but always look outside and 
place every blame on others. We frequently hear it said that qur subjection is due 
to foreign interference and wherever there is communal tension, we say that the 
third party is responsible for it. It is quite true that the foreign bureaucracy for its 
own stability follows the policy of divide and rule which has been recommended from 
very ancient tim^ to be adopted by all Governments, whether native or foreign. As 
long as we stand divided and are weak, all our political ends are sure to fail. Now, 
therefore, the question is : How to combat this policy and remedy its evil effects^ 
It is no use saying that this communal tangle will continue asilong as we have a third 
party in the country, and in order to bring about communal unity we must first get rid 
of this third p^ty. Such a view is born out of a confusiou of ideas. This argument 
puts us in a vicious circle. As long as the communal tension continues, there can 
be DO self-government and as long as the foreign Government continues there can be 
no unity. This kind of arrangement in a circle takes us nowhere. It may be true 
that foreigners do interfere in these affairs, but it is the lack of that character that 
allows this interference by foreigners. 

The Congress from its^start has set before itself Hindu-iTuslim unity as its aim. 
It has tried every possible means to achieve that unity. It has tried to do so even 
at the cost of Efindus. It tried to bribe the Muslims in innumerable ways and went 
to the extent of offering them blank cheques. It became ready to give up our 
national name Hindu, to give up the national language Hindi and even to give away 
all our traditions and our national history and our literature in order to bring the 
MasKm community to its side. The efforts of the Congress have met with complete 
disappointmmt and utter failure and now instead of Hindu-Muslim unity we are 
face 10 face with Anglo-Muslim alliance and the isolation of the Hindus. * Why is 
that so ? Simply becanse the Congress adopted an utterly wrong policy and followed 
utterly wrong methods. The true remedy lay in a quite different direction. !Rie uni- 
fication of the Hindus was the first step and the only right course to bring about 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The Muslims would have been tempted to join the Hindus if 
they had seen the Hindus themselves united and strong. Otherwise, with whom were 
they to unite ? How could they unite with Congressmen who themselves were non- 
Hindus. Hindu sangaihan^ therefore, is the sine quo non of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

‘We blame the Government for introducing separate electorates in this country. 
It may be true that the Government induced the Muslims and even the depress^ 
classes to demand separate electorates. I come to the same view again that if the 
leaders of the Muslims or those of the depressed classes had possess^ sufficient in- 
telligence and strong national character they would have stood against this temptation 
and the Oovernment would have no excuse or reason to introduce separate repre^n- 
tatioos. The Congress insteiad of directing its every effort to the creation of real 
natiosaJ character, was trying to undermine that character by offering special privi- 
lege ^ a price for unity. 


‘Is, therefore, the Government alone to be blamed for this evil ? The Ccs^ess is 
no less liable to this blame. Thus when the Oongre^ offered to accept de- 

mands as^ bribe to get the Muslims oa its ride, the Government too offered 
higher bribes and as the gift of special privil^es was in the hands of the Governm^t 
the Muslim leaders entered into a pact with the Government 

‘I have said that the Congress is responsible to a great degree for the introducrion 
of separate electorates. The Congress agreed to it in the Lneknow Pact and in the 
Nehru Report and even at the Round Table Conference in London and when his 
Majesty’s Government gave its Communal Becision perpetuating this evil in the new 
coi^tution, the Congress, instead of opposing it, adopted a policy of neutrality. 

‘As separate electorates for different oommumties are indirectly a creation of the 
Congress, the Congress claiming^ to reprint Hindus, Muslims and others, has got 


stop the reactionaries from using Ih^e I^sktures tor bad purpose, 
has BO legs to stand on. Other partis may have differences with the Congress 

does not mean that the Hindu Sabha or the liberal Party would pro^oeo ikM 
such candidates whose success would be harmful to the iutore^ 
ocsiulry, !I3ie Congress, on the other hand, used to preach boycott of 
fouB&itkm of BOB-COG perationu They should rither confess in ii[ato 
have ^ven up their non-cooperation altogether or they should (m^s 
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port to sncli men as, in their view, would not go against the interests of the country 
but in no case mahe the capturing of legislatures as the chief plank of their own. 

^The Congress theory is that they are sending Congressmen into the legislatures 
for wrecking the constitution and for setting up a constituent Assembly for preparing 
a new constitution for India. Tho past experience of the Congress as well as au 
reason goes against this theory. The Swaraj Party was formed with a similar object. 
The late Beshbandhu Das, a great leader and a great lawyer, asserted that there 
would be Swaraj as soon as dyarchy was ended. By some means he succeeded in 
obstructing dyarchy but even then no Swaraj came. Again we cannot overlook the 
fact that there exists a provision in the constitution itself that in case the opposition 
party succeeded in preventing the machinery of the constitution to work, the Gover- 
nor will he quite competent to keep it going. The late Pandit Motilal Nehru, the 
le^er of the Swaraj Party, made this experiment in the course of the two Assem- 
blies and at the Lahore session of the Congress in 1929 he confessed that their ex- 
periment had failed and they had not been able to take their country even one inch 
towards Swaraj. They simply blundered in wasting their energy for six years. 

‘However, my chief objection to this theory stands on another ground. Even 
admitting that in some provinces in which the Hindus are in a majority and in 
which the Congress could get a majority in legislatures, the Congress Party might 
do something to tackle with the constitution, I fail to understand how the 
Congress party could even think of making any such attempt in provinces, where 
the Hindus are in a minority and in which the number of Congress members can 
in no case exceed one-fifth of the total number of members. And if it is to be 
acknowledged that they would be simply helpless in such a legislature, why should 
the Congress Parliamentary Board create a " serious split among the Hindus in these 
provinces and make them incur an expenditure of thousands and lakhs only to 

f ratify the whims of the Congress party ? Now, another experiment is before us. 
he Congress party by means of its bluffing, succeeded in capturing all the Hindu 
seats in the Central Assembly, but what has it done ? Have they succeeded in 
fulfilling any of the promises made to the people ? 1 say none. Their work in the 
Assembly is very much the same as that of the other parties in the last Assembly. 
Some of the Congress members made loud speeches and a section of the press 
applauded their work by saying that they had defeated the Government so many 

many times bat it should be remembered that similar speeches were made in the 
previous Assemblies and similar defeats inflicted on the Government, and the 

Government in spite of these speeches and defeats, went on as merrily as before. 
There was not the least symptom of wrecking the constitution. 

‘Another point : The Congressmen are supposed to be Satyagrahis. How does 
it conform to their conscience to take an oath of loyalty to the Crown and 
promise ^to discharge faithfully their duties while at the same time keep a mental 
reservation that they would do their utmost to wreck the constitution ? 

‘If the^ Congress has no right to run elections on behalf of the Hindus, who 

has that right ? It is the Hindu Mahasabha. The real objection to this view is 
that Hindu _ Mahasabha is a communal body. It has, therefore, no right to enter 
into the political field. My answer is that Hindu Mahasabha likes its stand on a 
truly national basis. It appears to be a communal bo(^ simply because it fights 
and opposes communalism which the Congress cannot. The Muslims want to push 
and promote their communal interests even at the cost of those of other 
oomnmnities. This is clearly indicated in their approval of the Communal 
De^on and the Government of India’s order for .distributing public services on 
cejamimsd lines. This policy on the part of tho Muslims can work to the great 
of the Hindu interest. Therefore, as long as this communal constitution 
the Hindus have got a duty to perform and it is to safeguard the 
interests. The basis of the legislatures being community-wise no non- 
cOTaMEsd organiisatten can serve the country’s interests at the same time keeping 
a over the interests of the various communities and as the interests of the 
at the Hindu Sabha alone has the right to run Hindu elections. 

Alter in brief the growth and development of the Hindu Maha Sabha 

ils Lahore in 1908 up to the present, the pr^ident concluded 

Ms sayh^ ‘United yon stand, divided you fab. Be loyal to the Hindu 

myaity and love for your nation alone can keep you united* Md&n 
self-inlereet gubordinate to the common good of your peopla T^ is the 
to fife and jHro&perity.’ 



The Bihar United Muslim Conference 


Tho first session of the Bihar United Maslim Conference was held at Patna on the 
3rd October 1936 under the Presidency of Khan Bahadur Nawab S. M, Ismail 
and was attended by a large number of delegates from all over the province. 


Welcome Addeess 

Mr. S, Ibrahim Husain^ Chairman of the Reception ^ Committee, in his address 
said that the Bihar United Muslim party originated in an informal meeting on 
July 29, 1935, at the residence of the hon. Mr. S. A. Aziz, Minister of Education, 
Bihar, who was the sponsor of the party. The object of the meeting was to 
organize Muslim opinion in Bihar with a view to forming a strong organization 
and work tho new constitution in the interests of the community. _ This decision 
was arrived at the meeting and the party was the result of efforts directed to that 
end. Proceeding, he said that Muslims in Bihar were ^ politically backward, due to 
communal differences and due to their own neglect in achieving progress and it 
was time that they took steps to remedy their drawbacks. 


Presidential Address 


In tbs course of his presidential address Naiaah S. M. Ismail said : — 

political condition that affects the Mussalmans of India in general and 
this province in particular bristles with problems of much gravity. It is, therefore, 
all the more greatly to be recognized that the exceptional circumstances under 
which we are placed to-day on the eve of the approaching constitutional changes 
requires mature guidance and single-minded devotion in the best interest of the 
Mussalmans.’ 

Proceeding, the president said, ‘I am afraid that in this province where there 
was need for greater unity there is greater disunity both on alleged principle and also 
without any definite principle. I hope and trust that before long and after the result 
of electioneering all our differences will sink and be buried as soon as we enter the pro- 
vincial Legislative Chamber. I may be optimistic, but I have reason to believe in the good 
sense of my community that their wide vision will prevail over all the petty diffe- 
rences and narrow-mindedness which is at present clouding, and that once for all 
they will work for what it is worth, and in spite of ail its shortcomings, the 
future constitution in the best inter^t of the country and community. After the 
inauguration of the new reforms, as the centre of our activities shall be mostly 
oonffned to the needs of our provinces, our energy and attention -.shali be concentrated 
to the provincial sphere only, as we cannot usurp an Ail- India function. 

Every po^ibie effort for the fusion of the different parties had been made, but 
it was unfortunate that no agreed formula could be solved, said the speaker. He 
appealed to the audience to consolidate themselves and dischai^e their responsibilities 
in the true spirit of partisanship and with discipline. No doubt there are two 
Maslim organizations of an all- India character, namely, the all-India Maslim League 
started in 1905, and the all-India Maslim Conference started in 1929, Bat so far as 
Bihar is concerned none of these organizatioas can claim to have appreciably achieved 
any sneers. Therefore, a provincial o^nizatioa with provincial requirement ba^ 
on the sanction of the provincial Muslim masses is really the need of the day. 
Hwice the United Maslim Party came into being. Now what is required is effectiv^* 
syst^atic and r^ular working so as to achieve success. Never there had bwn 
greatm: need for unity of purpose among the Muslims that it is to-day. 


Oontinuing, the sp^er said that the fate of the Mussalmans was at a risk and that 
every attempt was being made by those who were better organised and disciplined to 
encroach upon the rights and privileges of the Muslims, It was the legitimate coibcem 
of ever^ community in the country to saf^uard their own interest marching at the 
UmQ with mm bars of the majority community. The Mussalmans were preparei/^ , , 
in the working of the constitutioE with those of the majority oommiS^ ^ 

were pepared to work it in spite of its shortcomings. He appealed bo the 
to be led away by catchwords like ‘independence’ and ‘independent’ as 
the worfe was vague. He deplored that Moslems in Bihar 
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partments for the purpose of running the elections and that there was room onlv for 
one Muslim party m the province. H was all along and shall be for one tFnited 
party and I hope there shall he yet the chance of a future union and fusion as the 
result of electioneering.’ 

The main object of the United party, said the President, was its success at the 
poll. The time had arrived for them to join hands without losing their individuality 
or forsaking their distinctive plan of work, for the benefit of the country and to form 
parties in the legislature to work the Reforms which would not be possible without 
an understanding and settlement on a provincial basis of communal questions when 
the elections would be over. The allegiance of the Muslim to the future Government 
would be of a verv different character from what it used to be. Although the cons* 
titution allowed a low percentage of responsibility, still it was capable of modifications 
and improvements and that could be done by their giving a definite proof of the 
method by which it could be utilized to the best interest of the country and the 
community. 

‘The magnitude of the task, though tried to be ridiculed by destructive forces, is 
by no means such as to be rejected, but it certainly is a distinct step forward in the 
direction of further responsibilities and such an element of real responsibility as has 
been introduced gives suffiLcient scope for working and which, if properly worked out 
by all shades of thought and opinion in the community and in the legislature in the 
spirit of cooperation and constructive statesmanship, is certainly capable of making 
the power of interference given to the Governor a dead letter never to be utilized and 
ultimately to disappear from the statute book. But no gain would accrue by follow- 
ing a policy of negation and sterility.’ 

Referring to the Communal Award, the speaker said that he was pained at the 
‘persistent attitude of the majority and of all their organisations which is of hostility 
towards the Communal Award in the garb of so-called nationalism.’ Continuing, the 
speaker said thaft the constitution of the United Muslim party was such that no in- 
dividual^ or group of individuals could dominate the party until they had the support 
of Muslim conscientiousness. All members of the party must undertake to accept the 
decision of the majority. 

‘Our most vital and immediate concern shall be to establish for the purpose of 
running and selecting candidates a small board consisting of five or six members on 
whom Idle majority of members shall have confidence. The speaker also urged eco- 
nomy in the expenditure at elections. The party system is more western than eastern 
and as such the inspiring example of the English party system is healthy and help- 
ful to imitateh 


The Bihar Muslim lodependeut Party Coufereuce 

The first session of the Bihar Muslim Independent Party Conference was held at 
Pite. on the 12th. September 1936 under the presidency of Maulana Ahmed Sa^teed^ 
of the Jamiat-ul-Ulemai-Hind. In the coarse of his speech, the Maulana 
their chief objectives were independence of the country, safeguarding their 
a form of Government based on their religious tenets. 

addressed the conference for nearly two hours which was attended 
by ^X) d^egates from various parts of the province and dwelt on various as- 
0^ file politi&d situation in India. 

he said that under present day conditions no nation in the vforld 
be under the subjugation of another and that freedom and 
:^tural impulse in man. He accused the Government of not standing 
India was invited to attend the ^und Table Oonfer^w 
inviteng a creditor to put off the payment of his dues by 
liiBe were several things which roust not be dominated by foreign- 

culture, retigiQ% educadoiij the Army in India and 
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Referring to the Communal A^rard, the speaker said that it was the emblem of 
India's misfortune and that it was more gainst the Moslems than the Hindus* He 
wondered at those people who were willing to appoint Mr.^ Ramsay MacDonald as 
the arbitrator of their destiny and grumbled against their lot when it had been 
decided. Agitation against the Award, he said, was fraught with grave consequences 
and would never be conducive to the good of the masses. In fact, opposition of 
the Award amounted to opposition of the freedom of the country. 

Coming to the elections and the legislatures, he said that Government would have 
not nominated representatives of their own at legislative bodies, which would consti- 
tute only of those who would be elected by them (Indians). He would not like any 
one to go to the Assemblies on their vote and work on behalf of Government. Under 
the new constitution the Governor-General and the Governors had unbounded power 
and they would try their utmost to give cause to the Governors to esercise their 
sp^ial powers very often, even to compel them to do so, and to break up the 
l^slatures and transfer all power to their (Governors’) own hands. They would 
also like to elect only those members to tiie legislatures who would uphold their 
religious cause, and work in consoltalion with the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind and the 
Imarat Shariat.^ These were all that the Independent Party stood for. 

The speaker *^also referred to the situation in Palestine and complained against 
Government's attitude in regard to it. 

The Independent Party was at one with the Congress so far as its goal of inde- 
pendence was concerned and would work shoulder to shoulder with it for the cause 
of the country, but it would also be the endeavour of the Party to secure from the 
Congress a guaranty that Moslem religion and culture be preserved and protected in 
the future constitution of India, said the Chairman of the Reception Co mmi ttee in 
his addrest. The Party stood for the emancipation of the poor and uplift of the 
agriculturists. 


The C. P. Maslini Political Cooiereoce 

The Central Provinces Muslim Political Conference was held at Nagpur on the 
24tli. October 1936 under the presidency of Maidana Shaukat Ali, 

"WELCoaiE Addeess 

ICr. M. F. Shariff^^ welcoming the delegates, said that so long as separate 
ela(^OTat8S continued, it was necessary _ for Muslims to form their own party and 
Si^ja true repr^^ntatives to the L^islature to safeguard their rights. They must 
take advanta^ of the new constitution and its benefits and carry on the nght to 
win their just rights. 

PEBSIDEyXIAL AdDEBSS 

In the course of his presidentiM a&idr^, Maulana Shaukat AH said ; — *^Let the 
Hindu majority and Muslim minority ponder well and realise the fact that they 
would not advance one step unless they come to an honourable understanding. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali said he was sbockM at the Bombay riots and asked what good 
they expected (both Hindus and Muslims) from this unfortunate affair. He wanted 
to remind Hindus that self-governing India was impossible if the majority had not 
the goodwill and co-operation of the minorities and if Hindus (the majority community) 
were not prepared to concede Muslim demands. The Congrets scored successes in 
the^ Assembly because of Muslim co-operataon, which showed that they could achieve 
their common goal if they worked^ together in a friendly spirit 

ITie speaker exhorted, the Muslims of the province to unite under the banner of 
the Musiim League and their leader, Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Referring to the ensuing 
eleorions, he strewed the need for sending honest representatives of Muslims to ffee 
I^jpslafaures who would be amenable to the discipline of the League and said 
irim the co-operation of other progressive groups they must work the new 
tkm to the b^t of their ability in order to prove their capacity for 
and thm cteand the fullest power to govern their country. 
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Mr. Shaulat Ali criticised the tendency of Muslim youths to deprecate the work 
of their elders and advised them to be "brave and strong and to face the task 
^ead. Nearly five lakhs of Muslims, he said, had been given 14 seats in the 0. P, 
Legislative Assembly. This representation was meagre and inadequate. But they 
need not be depressed. They must choose true spokesmen and work undivided for 
their rights. 

Mr. bhaukat AH wished that Government officers would not interfere in elections. 

“I confidently predict that the Congress will come out triumphant in the general 
constituencies during the forthcoming elections,’^ said Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

Proceeding, the Maulana said that Mr. Bhulabhai Desai had done well in recently 
declaring that a large majority^ of the Muslims always supported the Congress in 
the Assembly. The Muslims yielded to none, he said, in their fervour for nationalism 
and he had no doubt that the Muslims, in co-operation with the progressive groups, 
would strive for the good of the people. 

He also denounced the attempts of a certain section of the Anglo-Indian Press to 
exploit the Bombay riots and deliver sermons to the Hindus and the Muslims and 
advocate a continuance of British rule in India. 


2nd. Day’s Proceedings — Nagpur — 25th. October 1936 


WaIK out OFyUELEQATES 

Frequent interruptions and angry exchanges of words were a feature of to-day's 
session of the Conference, 

Several delegates questioned the rulings of the Chair. The audience stood up at 
least on a dozen occasions. The President, intervening at one stage, appealed for 
peaceful and orderly behaviour if thev were really keen on carrying on the work of 
the Muslim League in the province. This had the desired effect. Further discussions 
were conducted in a peaceful manner. 

A provincial branch of the Muslim League was formed with Mr. Shariff as President 
and Mr. Abdul Razaq as General Secretary. 

After the meeting had signified its approval of the office-bearers, one member, 
Mr. Syed Yasin^ (Hinganghat), objected to the names approved when the Chair 
declined permission to the speaker to proceed on the ground that the matter could 
not be reopened. 

Thereupon, 50 delegates walked out of the pandal as a protest and held a meeting 
close to the Conference pandal and passed a resolution of no-confidence in Mr. 
Shaukat Ali and threatened to form a sepai'ate party, independent of the League 
Branch, in the Province. 

The Conference, which adopted the League constitution, elected 50 members to 
the Provincial Council of the League. The Conference then concluded. 


Beoijh Moeahed Ali’t Appeal 

A fervent appeal for unification of Muslim ranks at this juncture was made by 
Begum Mahomed ali^ who was present at the last night's session of the Muslim Con- 
ference. She said that she was pained to hear that their ranks were divided in two 
different groups and asked what they hoped to achieve by harping on points of 
differences rather than agreement. ‘'Realise you are all Muslims,” she said, ‘‘Yon 
are Muslims first and last.'^ The conference had assembled to promote the weltoe 
the community as a whole. How could they hope to work with other partie s 
tbo weifare of the country when they themselves could not speak with one voice ? 



The Aodhra Provincial Harijan Conference 


Tho ninth session of the Andhra Provincial Harijan Conference opened at 
Vizian^aram on tho 2Ut. October 1936 under the presidency of Mr. K Kurmayu^h 
one of the leaders of the community. 

Mr. if. V. Bhagya Reddi Varma (Hyderabad), opening the Conference said that 
the first session of the Panchama (Harijan) Conference was held at Bezwada in the 
year 1917 and that since then much water had flowed under the bridge. The sdva- 
tion of the community lay in their hands. They should cultivate a spirit of mutual 
help and co-operation before thev could hope to gain their objective. 

Mr. D. Sadananda f?ao'(BiraIipatam), Cbairmau of the Reception Commitee, next 
read the address of welcome. They had to confer, he said, at a most propitious 
time inasmuch as the leaders of public opinion in the country were busily engaged 
in forging policies and programmes which they proposed to carry out iu the event 
of their _being returned to the legislatures iu the ensuing elections. Some leaders of 
the Harijan community, he stated, affiliated themselves with a powerful party more 
for self- aggrandisement than for promoting the interests of the community which 
they represented. In these circumstances, it behoved the community to exercise 
discrimination in electing the right kind of candidates to the legislatures, persons 
who were inspired by genuine feelings of patriotism and real sympathy for their 
communi^. 

Mr. F. Kurmayya then delivered his address which covered more or less the 
whole runge of problems ^ affecting the Harijans, The community, he said, had suc- 
ceeded in securing a legitimate quota of rights in local and municipal oodies and 
stressed the fact that no useful purpose would be served recriminaUng the caste- 
Hindus. Adverting to untouchability, he affirmed that scholars differed in their inter- 
pretation of texts relating to untouchability. The position taken up by Mahatma 
Gandhi wc^ the only logical one.^ It would take time to uproot the stigma of untouoh- 
ability which in villages, if noth in towns, was working irreparable mischief and was 
widening the gulf between Harijans and caste-Hindus. There was a time, however, 
when the community elicited respect from the castes for the reason that Arundhuti 
and Hanuman were born amonq; their community, not to speak of saints and Rishis 
like Nanda, Yali, Jambavanta, Sngrive, Yyasa and Parasa. The caste-Hindus were 
mainly responsible for the deplorable condition in which the community found itself 
at present. It would be no sacrilege if those Sastras which enforced untouchability 
were relegated to the limbo of oblivion. 

Adequate provision for education of the community, he complained, had not been 
made by^ the State. The sum of four lakhs allotted to be spent on education of the 
comamnity by the Labour Commissioner was quite inadequate and dis^pointing. 
India being agricultoxal country, -it was the duty of the Government to ^tabli^ 
more institute where knowledge of extensive and intensive cultivation of agrieultnre 
rnight be imparted. He held th^ 'actual cultivators’ should be in complete pc^^s- 
sion of land. Onlv then, he believed the strained relation which subsisted betwBsn 
the landlord and the tenant for generations would be completely obliterated. The 
speaker also pleaded for facilities of vocational education, such as spinning, weaving 
etc.,_ which would mitigate the acuteness of unemployment, and go a long way in 
soivmg the economic ^blem of the community. 

Proceeding, Mr. Kurmayya_ declared that Government should employ more 
educated Harijans in the services and the age-limit imposed on them for higher 
jobs should be made away with in the interests of the commnnitv. A statutory 
provision should be made that no less than 17 per cent of the jobs should be assigned 
to educated members of the community. More facilities should be afforded for lai^er 
employment in local bodies and municipalities. 

Alluding to conversion of Harijans, he said, that if the Harijans left the foM of 
Hindnism, the responsibility rested on the shoulders of the so-called high 
Hinder. 

After referring in grateful terms to the Poona Fact, the President spoke os t&e 
^visabaiity or otherwise of a®liatia| themselves with any of the three poiiticaJ pa^e^ 
in the Pr^idency. He was of opinion, as Mahatmaji was, that they &oiiM ^ 
thdr own or identify themselves with the Congress I^rty, provided 
Parliamentary Board came forward to satisfy the 
the leadeis of the eommunity. - 
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He esliorted them to cast tlieir votes for sincere, patriotic individuals, who were 
prepared to sacrifice themselves for the general good of all. The first day’s pro- 
ceedings then ended. 

Resolutions — Second Day — 22nd. October 1936 

A resolution condoling the demise of Ring George Y and assuidng loyalty to the 
British Throne was passed. Condolences were expressed at the demise of Srimati 
Kamala Nehru and Srimati G. Mangayamma (Adi-Andhra). 

The second resolution declared the readiness of Harijans to abandon the fold of 
Hinduism only when they were driven' to desperate straits and when their honour and 
sense of self-respect were compromised. 

The Conference req_uested the Government to allot by nomination eight seats to 
Harijans in the Legislative Council on the principle of proportional representation and 
to nomiate at least four Harijans from the Andhradesa; employ more educated Hari- 
jans in local bodies and municipalities and to enforce the rules of the Public Service 
Commission in regard to appointment of Harijans. 

The Conference changed the name of the provincial organisation from ^Andhra 
Provincial Nimnajatiya Mahashaba to ‘■Andhra Provincial Adj-Andhra Sangham,’ 

It was decided to start in Andhradesa Taluh and District Sanghams and affiliate 
them to the Provincial Sangham. 

It was urged that in view of the fact that in almost _ all districts Labour Depart- 
ments had been established for the purpose of ameliorating the^ economic condition 
of Harijans, a similar department be started in the district of Yizagapatam also. 

The YTorting Committee of the Provincial Harijan Board was empowered to 
nominate candidates for election to the legislatures. 

The Labour Department was requested to remove the age restriction imposed on 
Harijans aspiring for residential scholarships. The Conference requested the Govern- 
ment to nominate educated Harijans as members of the District Economic Councils 
and urged them to start in every district one institute for imparting instruction in 
amculture and one institute for vocational training. The Conference then came to a 
close. 


The Moonjee — Ambedkar Correspondence 

Re. Conversion of Depressed Classes 

Dr. Ambedkar’s views on the relative advantages to the Depressed Classes by 
embracing one religion or the other, the formula agreed upon between Dr. Ambedkar 
and Dr. S. S. Moonje. Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah’s disagreement with the formula am 
endorsement of Mr. Rajah’s views by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Malaviya and Mr. L. 
Rajagopalachariar are disclosed in the following correspondence released to the press 
for publication. 

Dr, Moonjee’ Letter to Mr. Rajah 

Dr. Moonje wrote the following letter dated New Delhi, SOth June 1936 to Rao 

Miadur M. C. Rajah : — ^ o lu i \ 

On urgent calls from Bombay friends and also from Sreeman Seth dug^ 
Birfa with the concurrence of Dr. Ambedkar, I had occ^ion to go to 
femlay on the 18th instant. There Dr. Ambedkar had long conversations with me jor 
three ^ days. Eventually a formula for amicable settlement ^ of his revolt against 
ffinitBSiii was drafted. Dr. Ambedkar entirely agrees with it. The formula is as 
Mows : — 

HDr. Ainbedhar were to announce his decision that he and his followers are 
prepared to embrace Sikhism in preference to Islam and Christianity that he 
honestly mid sincerely co-operate with the Hindus and the Sikhs in piepag^- 
their culture and in counteracting the Moslem movement for drawing the 
Oasses into the Moslem fold, the Hindu Mahasahha will be prepared^ in 
of thear having a^eed to remain within the Hindu culture, to make an announce- 
that it wiB not object : — 

1, the oonrersiort. of the Depressed Classes to Sikhism : 

2. mclusion of the neo-Sl^ in the list of the Scheduled Castes ; and 
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3. To the enjoyment by the Depressed Classes of the Political Rights of the 
Poona Pact by free competition between the Non-Sikh and the Neo-Sikh Depressed 
Classes as provided for under the Poona Pact. 

From Bombay I have come here insr this morning for consultation on it with 
formally putting it before friends and before the Hindu Mahasabha for its consideration. I 
am trying to see Pandit Malaviyaji, and if possible also H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala. 
It is a very delicate mattej. I have therefore to request you to kindly tnink over and 
let me have your opinion in the matter. Until we decide one way or the other, the 
matter will be kept strictly private and confidential. 

I am enclosing also a copy of the statement of Iiis case handed over to me by Dr. 
Amb^lkar for your perusal. Please let me have your reply to my Nagpur address. 


Dr. Ambedkar’s Statement 


Dr. Amhedlcar' 8 statement referred to in Dr. Moonje’s letter read as follows : 

‘The Hindus cannot afford to be indifferent to the movement of conversion which 
IS gaining ground among the Depressed Classes. It would undoubtedly be the best 
thing from the standpoint cf the Hindus if the Depressed Classes were to be per- 
suaded to drop the idea of conversion. But if that is not possible then the Hindus 
must concern themselves with the next move which the Depressed Classes will take, 
b^ause their move is_ bound to have serious consequences upon the destiny of the 
Hindus and the destiny of the country. If they cannot be persuaded to stay, the 
must help^ if they cannot lead them to embrace a faith which will be least 
hanami to the Hindus and to the country. 

It seems ve^ unlikely that the Depressed Classes will formulate a new religion. 
Most probably they will embrace one of the existing faiths. At any rate, the Hindus can 
well on that assumption. The first question is what is the faith that the De- 

pre^ed Classes are likely to embrace ? Obviously the one most advantageous 
to them. 


T three faiths from among which the Depressed Classes can choose. (1) 

Isiarm (2) Christianity, and (3) Sikhism. Comparing these three, Islam seems to give 
me Depressed Closes all that they need, Financiiilly the resources behind Islam are 
boundless. Sociallv the Mohammedans are spread all over India. There are Moham- 
medans m every Province and they can take care of the new converts from the De- 
pressed passes and render them all help. Politically the Depressed Classes will get all 
me nghts which Mohammedans are entitled to. Conversion to Islam does not involve 
loss to such political rights as the right to special representation in the Legislature, 
right to services, etc. 

Clmstianity s^ms equ^Iy attractive. If Indian Christians are too small numeri- 

resources necessary for the conversion of the Depress- 
^ ^ the Christian ^ countries such as America and England will pour 

tfemr immm^ re^urc^ if the Depressed Classes show their readiness to 

^brace Cnirstianity. feociaily, the Chrisiaan Community is numerically too weak 
much support to the^ oonverts from the Depr^sed Cla^s, but 

Christianity h^ Government behind it. Politically, Christianity will give them 
the same nghts which Islam^ gives. Like the Muslims, Indian Christians are 

al^ recomsed by the Constitution for special represen tntion in the Lms- 
latures and in the services. 

Compared to Giristianity Islam, Sikhism has few attractions. Being a small 
community of 40 lakhs, the Sikhs cannot provide the finance. Soci^ly, they can- 
not be of much help to the Depressed Classes. They are confined to the Punjab, and 

Depressed Classes the Siihs can give them no social sup- 

Rk • 44 j ^ disadvantage as compared with Islam or 

Ohristi^ity. Outside the Punjab, Sikhs are not recognized, for special representation 
m the Legislature and m the services. 

^s^ond qu^fion is, WMng at th^ three alternative faiths purely from the 
standpoint of the Hindus, which is the best, — Islam, Christianity or Sikhism ? Obvi- 
ously Sikhism IS toe b^t. If the Depress^ Classes join Islam or Christianity ihsey 
go out of the Hindu religion, but they also go out of the Hindu culture. On 
to other hand, if they t^ome Sikhs they remain within toe Hindu culture. Tfeis 
^ ^ no means a small advantage to the Hindus. ~ 

What toe oonsequ^c^ of conversion wifi be to toe country as a wkJe 
worth b^ng in Conversion to Islam or Christianity will denatom^ 

prised ^ go to Islam toe number of Muslims will be 

danger of MimSm dom m &on also becomes if they go ^ 
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nurnerical strength of Christians becomes 5 to 6 crores. It will help to strengthen 
the hold of the British on this country. On the other hand, if they embrace Sikhism 
they will not only not harm the destiny of the country, but they will help the des- 
tiny of the country. They will not be denationalised. On the contrary, they will 
be a help in the political advancement of the country. Thus it is in the interest of 
the country that the Depressed Classes if they are to change their faith should 
go over to Sikhism. 

The third question is if it is in the interest of the Hindus that the Depressed 
Classes should go over to Sikhism, are the Hindus prepared to make Sikhism, as 
good an alternative to the Depressed Classes as Islam or Christianity is ? If they 
are, then obviously they must try to remove the difficulties which lie in the way of 
Sikhism as compared with Islam and Christianity. The deficiencies are financial, so- 
cial and political. The Hindus cannot help Sikhs to remove the social difficulty. But 
they certainly help the Sikhs to remove the financial and political difficulties. Of 
these, it is most urgent to remove the political difficulty, because it might become an 
obstacle in the way of the Sikhs. 

The solution of the political difficulty is fortunately a very small matter. All that 
is neces^y is to add to the list of Scheduled Castes in each Province other than 
the Punjab the word “Sikh” as that of a person from the Depressed Classes who be- 
comes a convert to Sikhism will not lose his political rights he would have had if he 
had remained a Depressed Glass. Under the Communal Award, communities have 
been given the liberty to agree to any change in the Award and the Government has 
bound itself to alter the Award in accordance with the agreement. 

This change can, therefore, easily be brought about if the Hindus so desire by 
mutual ^reement with the Depressed Classes. This does not involve any radical 
change in the Poona Pact. It does not require any apportionment of seats. The seats, 
assigned to the Depressed Classes under the Poona ract will remain the same. The 
only change that will be introduced is that non-Sikh Depressed Classes and the De- 
pressed Classes who have gone to Sikhism will both be free to compete. It merely 
removes a disability from the Depressed Classes who become Sikh. 

Those Hindus who might oppose this suggestion must answer the following 
questions : — 

1. The seats assigned to the depressed class nnder the Poona Pact cannot come 
back to the Hindus. They will go to the Muslims or Christians if the depressed classes 
beeome^ Muslims or Christians because if by conversion of the depressed classes the 
^pulation of Muslims or Christians increases, then the Muslims and Christians are 
Bound to ask for increased representation in the Legislatures. Thus, if these seats are 
to go why not allow these seats to the Sikhs ? 

2. If under the constitution the D. C, cannot lose his political rights by becom- 

ing a Muslim or Christian, _ why should a D. C, on becoming a Sikh be made to lose 
Ms political rights ? This is placing a premium on conversion to Islam and Chris- 
tianity and a penalty on conversion to Sikhism. This is driving the D. C. to the 

Mnslim and Christian folds. Is it in the interests of the Hindus to allow tMs 

to be so ? 

3. It may be that the D. C. will not lose their political rights by becoming con- 

verts to Si^ism because even under the Poona Pact the Scheduled Castes Order-in- 
Gouncfi their right^ to special representation is not made dependent upon their 
professing the Hindu religion. Their representation is made dependent upon 

^ear tong members of certain castes or tribes. But why give the Sikhs cause for 
eoBiplaint and create bad blood against the Hindus ? 

C The propo^ to add Sikhs to the list of Scheduled Castes in the different 
provine^ for political^ recognition cannot he said to be a strange proposal. On the 

to give^ such a recognition would appear queer. If Sikhs in the 
can be recognised for political purposes wny should Sikhs in other 
be not so recognised ? If the D. 0. of the Punjab cannot Ic^e their 

beesoming why should, the fate of the D. 0. in other provinces on 
SSkhs be mMe different ? 

Mr. Raja’s Reply to Dr. Moonjee 

I J^ve already expr^ed my view abont Dr. Amhedkar’s proposal the 

imnM give up Hinduism and embrace some other rdigion.^ I 
b^weea conversion — which is a spiritual change — and migration 
to aaotiier for social, ©(xmomic and p^tdcal reason®. 
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Dear Dr. Moonje, yon will excuse my saying that you view the whole problem 
of the depressed classes, in view of Dr. Ambedkar’s proposal, as one of the 
communal migration and not as a religions problem. One would expect the 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha to view it as a religious problem and not 
merely as a political problem, without even looking at it as a social and economic 
problem. One can understand your concern if as President of the Hindu Mahasabha 
you placed the spiritual welfare of the Depressed Classes first and foremost and 
thought of the social and economic welfare next and lastly thought of them as a 
political factor. Your solicitude for the place of the Depressed Classes in the 
^litical scheme not only exposes the interested nature of your concern for these 
classes, but is like placing the cart before the horse. One would expect you as 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha to ameliorate the social condition of the 
Depressed Clares by removing civic and social disabilities of these classes, not to 
speak of secnring for them the right of worship in Hindu temples on an equal 
footing with other worshippers, and to further the Harijan movement stai'ted by 
Gandhi] i all over the country. Instead of doing this, what is it that you are 
doing ? You are dissecting the Depressed Classes and affiliating them religiously 
to the Sikhs while retaining them politically as Hindus. 

The whole thing seems to me not to be conceived in the interest of the 
Depressed Classes, but on the other hand to be planned in the communal interests 
of the Hindus and the Sikhs. We are no sheep and cattle to be bartered away in 
this fashion driven from one political fold to another as a result of a bargain 
between the leaders of different communities. We want to remain as solid 
commnnity moviiig of our own accord in the direction of progress and this we can 
best do by not throwing away onr birth rights as Hindus but by remaining within 
Hiiiaism and changing it so as to make it more comfortable not only to onr 
community but to other Hindu communities which are suffering from similar 
liabilities thon^ onr hardships are greater and more palpable. It is not 'Our 

S se to weaken the Hindu community but to strengthen it by reforming it from 
1 .^ We do not wish to be pawns in the game of communal coiMLicts and 
competition. 

Your proposal involves of electoral fortunes of Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. If 
yon want us to shift religion from the Hindu fold, we shall have to choose 
religion between the Sikhs and the ^ Muslims, who are the bidders for our communal 
migration, wrongly called conversion. Why should we antagonise and stand arrayed 
against Muslims ? They are our brothers as much as the Sikhs and the Hindus. 
If the depressed classes are all to become Sikhs and call themselves Neo-Sikhs, it 
will create all over India a Sikh-Hindn Moslem problem as in the Punjab made 
more complicated by the fact that the so-called Neo-Sikh belongs to the Depressed 
Class even among Sikhs. 

This qu^tion of conversion or the communal migration as a move of the 
mlitbal che^board does not disturb us much iu &uth India. We are content 
to work under the Poona Pact, partly as a separate electorate and partly with a 
joint electorate preserving our status with the Hindus both rel^ously and politically. I 
would therefore be no party even to the political manipulations which are propo^d 
in your letter. I would ur^ the Hindu Mahasabha to address itself to the task 
of making it easy for the Depressed Classes to stay within Hinduism and Hindu 
society instead of arranging for the ticket for entraining them to some far off 
destination. As the question you raise is likely to rouse a lot of discussion I reserve 
to myself the right to publish my reply when the occasion arises. 

Mahatizut Gandiii’t Views 

Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to Mr. Raja dated 26th July 1936 ; 

“I have no difficulty about giving general endorsement -to your letter to Dr. 
Moonje. I do not at all understand Dr. Moonje’s or Dr. Ambedkar’s position. For 
me removal of untouchability stands on a footing all its own. It is to me a deeply 
religious qu^tion. The very existence of onr religion depends on its voluntaiw 
removal by Savarna Hindu in the spirit of re^tance. It can never be a qua^^ba 
of bwier for me. And I am glad you take nearly the same position that 1 do. 



The All India Kisan Movement 

The History of the All India Kisan Sabha"^ 

Although the ladian Peasantry had really come to need an All India Kisan Sabha 
as long ago as 1920, i. e., when the Mont-Ford reforms were being introduced with 
their extension of franchise mostly to our peasants, no class conscious attempt was 
made to create it until 1935. Prof. Ranga created the necessary atmosphere favour- 
able to the idea of creating the All India Kisan Sabha, first by forming the Peasants’ 
Group of M. L. A.’s in 1935 August-September and then by issuing a number of 
appeals in September, popularising the idea of an All India Kisan Organisation 
and calling for co-operation for establishing it. In the meanwhile Prof. Ranga 
visited the Punjab and Central Provinces, interested the local comrades in the 
Kisan Movement and formed provisional Kisan Organisation Committees. Thus the 
idea of the All India Kisan Committee gained much support. 

The All India Peasants’ Workers' Conference 

This Conference was held at Madras on the 19th of October 1935 under the 
auspices of the South Indian Federation of Peasants and ^Workers, Professor N. G. 
Eanga presiding. Most of the Provinces were represented. Addressing the workers, 
Professor Ranga said that the time had come when an All India Peasants’ Organisa- 
tion should be developed to give a fitting reply to government and to utilise com- 
pletely the preferred opportunity to ‘’hnfiuence and indeed determine the views and 
actions of Congressmen. It is this extraordinarily potent new time-spirit, surcharged 
as it is with cataclysmic Russian achievements especially in regard to the Peasantry 
and its problems, that we have to try and utilise for the advancement of our 

Peasantry Apart from the considerations of justice and fairplay, we^ can ill-afford 

to allow in our own interests, the continuation of the present unsatisfactory rela- 
tions between our Peasants and Workers ....We have to carry on incessant and 

ceaseless propaganda amongst our Peasantry and in our countryside to make ^ them 
realise their class-consciousness and shoulder ‘their historic responsibility. 
It is however onr bounden duty to do what all we can to strengthen 
OUT peasants and equip them in every possible way so that they can eliminate 

this class-war which to-day eats into their very ^vitals ....It is*up to us to 

see that the industries of our country are roralised and socialised as soon^as 
possible and that any farther industrial development is allowed only on collective 
or cooperative lines so that any profits direct or indirect arising from such 

ventures will be shared in by all the masses But to convert our Peasants to the 

advantage of such a system (Collectivisation of Agriculture) will not be an easy 
task as is shown by Russia’s experience and it is our task to carry on ceaseless 
propaganda to win their agreement' on this point.” 

The All India Peasants’ Organisation Committee was appointed to ^ make 
arrangements for the holding of an All India Peasants’ Conference, if possible at 
Lucknow in April 1936. 


Between Madras and Meerut 

A day or two before the Madras Conference had met some Bihar Kisan Leaders 
a Press Statement e:^ressiug their doubts whether the time had come for the 
t of an All India Kisan Organisation. But the All India Kisan ^ganisa- 
tfeee went on with its organisation work. The whole of Tamilnad and 
brought within the orbit of the All India Kisan Movement Prof. Ranga 
i^beroewed a lai^ number of comrades interestad in Kisan Work and got an Eco- 
Bomio Committee ap^pointed. But to obtain the co-operation of and allay the 

(^n^ress Socialist leaders such as Jayaprakash Narain and Mohanlal 
floe rnMnal Committee had to agree to convene a Peasants’ Organisation 
Conte^acer at Meerut on the 15th. January 1936 at the time of the 


fb^wing aoeoniit of the All India Kisan Movement and its provincial organi- 

tta very kindly by Pro! N. G. Ranga, m. l. a., President 
^ AI li^ Kisffii Sato* ^ 
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thiri 0)n:^rcss SxE.'iliSt Oonforc’ner*. 
of di.SuUr^sMn foil .i.N.'isi 

Gjmmittoj to m-^rge iu 


At- that conf»‘renco aftt’r a oon<;i'ierahle amoaut 
W'iru arriv'*'i at thanks tj the xillini-tness of the 
thf' DOT committee. 


The Meerut Meeting 


A conforent-^o of r:‘[>reT'”a 
the country holi at 
preflided. The follo'^ving rL\-j!'ation 


'^f iv^san orei’ii-'irio:M 
■>n J \.L li>!i. 19 ?u. Mr. 
s ’A'cie pas^e 1 : 


Re 


oLrrio:^' 


'if .]!fr?reiit provinces in 
K im ila l-’vi Chattopaiihya 


for orjanisirsf? tho All Inrlia 

i-i 


^ to the Ah India Peasants 


(1) This Conference rceoeriiS‘:'S the urL:mt need 
Kisan Coip^’ress anl appoints nraaisiiie OmimPt 
ConforoDce at Laekaow, i.n) co-or linati}, orrra-e, guile and help various 
ProTiDcial Peasants’ Organisations in th » m *.anvhi!.} aal (iii) h'Mp. "hi le and streng- 
then the Peasants' straggles in tlio country so as to briny into OKi^t'^nce at the 
earliest possible moment tiio All laiia Kisan Congress. 

(2) The object of the Peas nits' l\Io7?ni j.ats to socni^-' complete free Lora from 
economic evploitation and the ac-hievement of fni! economic and polilicai power for 
the peasants and workers and all other evpioit'od classes. 

(3} The main task of the Kisan Sancli sliall he the organisation of Peasants to 
fight for their immediate [<olitieai and eeonomic demands in order to prepare them 
for their emancipation from every form of political exploitation. 

(4) The Kisan Sangh stands for the aehiicvement of ultimato eeonomic and poli- 
tin&i power for the producing masses through its active participation in the national 
struggle for the winning of complete Independence. 


The First All India Kisan Congress at Lucknow 

Thus in pursuance of the resolutions of the Madras and Meerut Kisan 
Conferences the first All India Kisan Congress was held under the Presidency of 
Swami Sahajvananda Saraswmthi, the Bihar Kisan Leader. Comrades InduJal Tagnik, 
Barrister Maun, Datt Mazumdar and others also came to co-operate with 
others. This session prepared the AH India Kisan Manifesto and formulated the 
minimum demands of Peasants. The Bombay Session of the All India Kisan Com- 
mittee ha I amplified this charter. 

The All India Kisan Bulletin 

The Lucknow^ Kisan Congress decided upon publishing the All India Kisan 
bulletin and appointed Indula! Tagnik as its Kiitor. Ever since this bulletin has 
served the Kisan movement and helped to centralise the news of its development in 
different provinces. 


Second All India Kisan Congress 

The following are important excerpts from the presidential arldress delivered i>y 
Prof. Ranga at the second session of the Kisan Congress held at Faizpnr on *&© 
26th December 1936 ; — 

'To-day our Kisan Congi-ess is, in view of the |>oiiticaIly-mindod, seeomi ia its 
importance to the Indian National Congress. Every minate, howsoever omploy^si, of 
onr life is being ^isoned by the tightening grips of the huge python of our sohiectioG 
to this Empire, w hat is it the New Act holds in store for us ? More slavery, more 
cabins, and more poison. We must rise in all our stature and fervently repudiate 
this act, remove the power of the Parliament which ma^ie it and set about the 
task of destroying the whole super-structure of slavery. 

“We shall be failing in our duty to oarseivas if we do not openly, uneqnivocahy 
repudiate the assumption underlying the present Congress Parliamentary i.>oHcy that 
our i mm ediate fight is only political and 'it shall not be complicated by any ecosom^e 
i^ues. 

^Tf by accepting the ministry our Pariiamentarians can and will make a detemiised 
attack through legislative administration and ovon social and religious mmm^ upos 
the n^y and varied privileges of our vested interests, the acceptance of 
need not Ikj such terrible bug'bear as it is to-daj. But we know that tke 
PsrlteOTt^ans are not prepared to bend all their energies and 
hard against the candidates of Indian iater^ts of exploitation. 
to joia harfeds with the Congress anti-ministerialists, if to-dav mj 

3o . ’ ' 
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is highly super* abundantly conscious of its own aims, needs and means, it is the 
capitalist and landed classes in our country. So it is foolish on the part of any Kisan 
or Indian worth the name to cherish the hope that his anti-imperialist fight will be 
strengthened either openly or secretly by the upper classes. It is wrong to think 
that they are likely to be ranged against us either openly or secretly and are fast 
forming themselves with the active guidance and tuition from the British into a 
solid phalanx against not only our forces but also the nationalist forces. So we are 
left only with the masses to win the much coveted Swaraj. All of us can best 

serve our common cause and best achieve our common end by trying through our 

functional organisations to improve the immediate lot of our rank and file, not by 
reformist methods but by revolutionary means and by militarising and radicalising 
the outlook of our people. 

^Tt is to centralise and guide our independent but mutually dependent propagandistic 
organisational and ideological campaigns so as to make them most effective and least 
wasteful, we need the Indian National Congress. It is our common Forum, and 

through it we shall inspire one another. It has to be our anti-imperialist Watch 

Dog as against all anti-nationalised forces in the country and our sentinel to draw 
inspiration and strength from the international struggle of the toiling millions of the 
World. Therefore “it is the duty of every section of the masses to struggle hard to 
revolutionise its attitude towards the masses as a w^hole and every one of our sec- 
tions in particular.’’ 

“At every stage our zamindars and capitalists are obstructing our struggle for 
Swaraj. It is therefore as much our duty to continually fight and undermine the 
stamina of our Indian vested interests as it is our necessity to remove all vestiges 

of the foreign domination.” Throughout this vast land fresh chains of slavery 

and subjection are being forged to Le donned on us. To fight them constantly and 
to ward off all the iiuprovoked attacks of the vested interests, we must be able to 
depend upon our organised rank and file and well trained, tutored and trusted 
servants and well martialled organisations. 

“The Congress election manifesto falls far short of our charter of minimum 
demands which really is our absolute minimum charter. So it is the duty of every 
Kisan to see that the Kisans’ votes are voluntarily canvassed and cast through the 
influence of the Kisan Movement only to those Congress candidates, who readily 
pledge themselves to sponsor support and strengthen our minimum demands in so 
far as it lies in their power as the Congress members of a legislature. This will 
only compel and strengthen the Peasant-minded Congress Legislators to try their 
best to radicalise every Congress decision at every stage of their parliamentary 
career and thus strengthen our Kisan cause. Nothing good or great can be expected 
even from our prospective national Congress legislators through their legislative 
work until and unless we either strengthen them or force their hands. 

“Our Kisans and workers have to forge their own sanctions to force the acceptance 
of their demands upon the vested interests, functioning in and outside the legisla- 
ture. Our sacrifices alone can be our sanctions and our readiness and capacity to 
sufler and strengthen them. The best and most effective manner in which we can 
force the legislatures and ministries to speedily give satisfaction to our demands is 
to fix for ourselves a time table according to which we can prepare ourselves for 

Gur fight for their achievements.” “If within the time given, the legislators do 

not undertake the legislation proposed by us then “we must try to be as good as 
GUT word and try to inaugurate our fight to demonstrate the strength of our sanc- 
tiona But the rank and file of the Kisans are expected to make the minimum 
fiacriice whereas onr comrades are demanded to put in their maximum sacrifice and 

differing.” *‘There is one great difficulty for us to overcome. While our peasants 

eoantrad^ need a respite, our enemies need it not, while we have to pause and 
breidli in between any two fights, our opponents are at it all the time. But our 
has the great advantage over our enemies of being able to generate and 
m&SQiSxst the class conscioosness—invincible and overbearing — of the masses, which can 
iisA wM triumph over the armed battalions of our enemies. 

We badly in need of a real creative and lively literature for our villages and 
only GJur intelleotu^s can supply it to us. I can assure onr intellectuals that by 
serving they will be facing themselves in the illustrious company of the Mahatma, 
Dnnava of the Aadhr^ Tofetoy, Gorki of Russia, and Ibsen of Norway. Our Kisan 
are again given, a comradely lead by the grand old man of Ssan Ind^ by 
move to five in a village^ to think and talk in terms of our villago Kfe and 
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needs and to suffer from and save the villages from the growing diseases that infest 
so many of our villages. 

‘‘I wish to s;iy that as a fuli-hlooded son of a frcasant with many generations of 
peasant blopL culture, figditing sj^irit and love of the Sacrel Mother Earth in me, I 
am filled with inexpressible happiness to he one of you in this inspiring Congress 
of iisans/’ 


The All India Kisan Publications 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru performel in SeptemHur 1936 the inaugural ceremony of 
the All India Kisan Publications. Their first publication the ‘Modern Indian PeasanP 
was pablishei in November 1936. 


Development of the Kisan Organisationt 

By now Provincial Kisan Committees have come into existence and begun to work 
in the following provinces : Andhra, Tamilnad, Maliarastra, Malabar. Karnatak, Cen- 
tral Provinces Hindi, Guzarat, Punjab, Delhi, U. P., Bihar, Bengal. Utkal, Assam. 

Secretariat : The Secretariat of the All India Kisan Committee. 

President : Prof. N. G. Eanga 

General Secretary : Swami Sahajananda Saraswathi 

Joint Secretaries : Indulal Yagnik. B. P. L. Bedi. Bankim Mukherjee. 


Congress and Peasants in 1935 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, as president of the Congress said on the 17th of Ootpber 
in answer to the South Indian Pederation of Peasants’ demands, “as Gandhiji said at 
the Round Table Conference, the Congress is par excellence and in a sense a 
peasants’ organisation. ..whether they agree in all the details or not 1 am not sure and I 
wish you to accept that from me, that it is the duty of Congressmen to do what 
they can to secure justice and fair treatment for !yoa> But more than that, you are 
in a position to inlluenoe and indeed determine the views and actions of Congress- 
men and as days go on youi power will go on increasing.” 

Congress and Peasants in 1936 ; Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : 

The Soutli Indian Federation of Peasants has met Pandit Jawaharlal ^^Nehru on the 
7th October 1936 when ho admitted that the “land problem was the biggest problem 
facing India. Peasants have to -organise themselves into their independent class 
conscious organisations and that they have to do all they can to obtain ^ not only 
proper recognition from the Congress but also a fitting place for peasants within ^the 
Congress through functional representation, 

Lucknow National Congress 

At Lucknow Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru supported the plea of the Peasants and the 
Congress Socialists for functional representation in the Congress. To se^lo this 
question a sub-committee was appointed. Prof. Ranga and Swami Sahajaaaada 
fciaraswatbi submitted various other proposals to this committee agreeing with the 
general principle of establishing a functional alliance between the Indian Nationai 
Congress and the Trade Union 0')ngr6ss and the AH India Kisan Sabfea. The lodiaa 
National Ccugress has also appointed an agrarian sub^committee to prepare ia co- 
operation with the Provincial Oongr^s Committees a satisfactory agrarian pr(^ramiae 
of the Congress to bo incorporated in the Congress charter of fundameatai rights. 


Qmgresa Electkm A&uafcjlo 

At the Bombay A. I. G. G, meeting h^d in September 1936, the Congress election 
manifesto was prepared but no detailed proposals for assisting and protecting 
Peasants were brought forward. When the need for stich proposals was insistea 
upon Babu Rajendra Prasad said that as skxjh as the Provincial Congress CommitleeB^ 
enquirii^ were conducted, detailed proposals wo«M be made. 

FalxpcET CoQbgr^ : FxmmmiJ, Rjbpbesbnta-TION 

Ivm Pandit Jawaharlal has cooled down in bjs enthusiasm for esialdlshin^ fym&r 
tional repr^entation for Kisans and workers the CongTss®, 
the oppc^tion of the rights in the Congress asMi the to ii 

umxpeoiedlj by the recently reie^ed Mr. M, N, Roy. 
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Faizpur Agrarian Programme 

lu pursLunce of the LiieLuow Congress resolution the Pioviuciul Congress 
Cc-minittees of Dilur, U. P.. Alaliarush^ra, and C. _ P. only hai atternpted 

to emduet some enquiries into the oeunomic conditions of Peasants. Beeause 
fd this the A. 1. C. C. pleaded its inability to produce any agrarian programme. 
Bat Prof. Panga and 8wami irfaliajanan-^a had to_ put up _ a very stiff fight 

with the President and the Working Committee behind him and insist 

upon the AVorking Committee coming forward with at least a provisional 
programme. In the end the now famous Faizpur agrarian programme was adopted 
by the Eaizpur Indian National Congress on behalf of the Kisans. Prof. Ranga said 
that it did not go far enough and the peasants, though accepting it as a provisional 
measure, would continue to strive for the development by the Congress of a more 
satisfactory agrarian Programme. 

The National Conventton and Peasants in 1937 

The National Convention which was convened by the Indian National Congress 
on the 19th and 20th of March 1037 had demanded that the Congress members of 
the legislatures should press for the carrying out of the Congress programme as 
enunciated in the election manifesto and the Congress agrarian resolution. ^Ln 
partioiiiar they should work for (1) a substantail reduction in rent and revenue (2) 
assesbment of incometax. on a progressive scale, on agricultural incomes subject to a 
pieSLi'ibed minimum (3) fixity of tenure (4) relief from the burden of rural debt and 
arrears of rent and revenue, (5) Restoration of lands and proiuerty confiscated or 
sold by government during Civil Disobedience Movements (o) Living wages (7) 
Unemployment relief.” On an appeal made by Prof. Ranga Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
agreed that there should be an interim moratorium for agrarian debts, living wages 
established for agrarian labour also and unemployment relief for all the unemployed 
educated or uneducated. 

Peasants and 1937 Election 

Peasants have demonstrated all over India their national and class-consciousness 
in the provincial Assembly elections held in February 1937. ‘‘The marvellous success 
at the Polls of the Congress” in U. P., ^ Bihar and C. P. “was due to the Kisau 
movement and the Kisan versus the zamindars or the poor versus the rich issue 
crystallised during these elections.” “In the Andhra, everywhere it is our Peasants’ 
movement which is bound to be of invaluable help to the Congress. Our Peasants’ 
Songs w’ere reprinted for electioneering purposes and 55000 copies of it are being 
circulated throughout the Andhra. If to-day any propaganda is being carried on 
in the south it is entirely on the lines of our peasants’ songs”. In Bengal even the 
Muslim League and llindu Mahasabha candidates were obliged to talk of their 
readiness to work for the welfare of the peasants and to amend the Tenancy 
Act and tackle the problem of agricultural indebtedness mostly because of the whirl- 
wind and intensive propaganda carried on by the Krisak-proja party on the lines of 
its very radical economic programme and also because of the agrarian programme of 
the Congress, The success of one avowed socialist in the Punjab and a champion 
of the khotes in Maharastra and the triumph of the Congress Party of Utkal, pleaged 
as it was to the abolition of permanent settlement, are siguificant portents of the up- 
surge of peasants’ revolutionary spirit. In short, Dr. Gilbert Slater. D. Sc. (London) 
was right in congratulating the All India Kisan Sabha upon the splendid response 
that our kisans have given to the Congress and helped to achieve its majorities in 
six provinces. 


The Krisak Proja Party’s Programme 

It highly significant of the irresistible and growing class consciousness of 
iaSiaa P^sants that the Bengali Muhammadans should have succeeded in returning to 
th© Legiaktive Assembly so large a number of candidates of the Krisak Proja Party 
of the powerful opposition of the Moslem League with all its money, pre^ 
asu olheial support and of its own want of finances and pr^. Mr. Fazlul Haq, its 
has the chief Minister of the Bengal Government to try to implement 

its pr^r^mo'but many of its influential followers had already begun to protest 
his failure and that of his miuistary to achieve any of the following demands 
fSrmukt^ only by the moderates in the Krisak Proja Party. 
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Tl^ Economic Programme 

1 . la view of the fact that the land revenue systom known as the permanent 
settlement and the landlaws of Denial have arrestt>i the economic growth and de- 
velopment of the Province and adversely affected the national outlook of the people, 
a committee of enquiry must be immediately apjHjintel to devise ways and means 
to get them rejdac'ed by a more equitable system and law suitable to the needs and 
requirements of the people. 

2. Amendment of the Ben;:al Tenancy Act on the following lines : _ 

(a) to reduce rent by fixing a maximum fur eaoh cla^s of Uni. (i) amendment 
of the provisions relating to the enhancement of rent in the interests of the tillers 
of the soil. 

(b) to recognise mutation of names and division of holdings without fees. 

(e) to annul the landlords’ right of pre-emption. 

(d) to alK'Ush nazar salami. 

(e) to pioviie criminal remciies for all illegal exactions, e.g., abwab etc. 

if) to take such other measures as may be necessary for the relief of the 
Peasants. 

3. Ameritment of the public demanis recovery act, specially to mitigate the 
ligours of the certificate ruGccnluro. 

4. To devise ways and means of freeing the cultivators from the crushing burden 
of indebicH’ ress. 

5. Amendment of the Co-operative Societies Act as to make it really conducive 
to the (XJODomic advancement of the Indian People. 

6 . Immediate introduction of compulsory Primary Education without taxation of 
those who are unable to bear the burden. 

7. Redu^.tion in the cost of aiministration. 

8 . To control the prices of Jute through 

(a) limitation of production, 

(b) marketting boards, 

(e) other suitable methods. 

9. Resuscitation of dead and dying rivers and khals through local manual labour. 

10. To undertake measures of Public Health and Rural Sanitation 

11. Repeal of Tobacco tax and direct taxes on the necessities of life. 

12. Repeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners and detenues con- 
sistent with our public safety. 

The Andhra Peasantt' Pledge 

The la^ Provincial Assembly^ elections have brought to the fore the growing 
contradictions latent in the relations th 3 twe 6 n the Indian National Congress and the 
Kisan Movement. True to their national duty and their pwn decision to develop suid 
support a united fmnt against the imperialist power dominating over India’s destiny, 
the kisans had decided at Faixpur in their sojond Ail India Congress to gene^fy 
support the Congress in the electioii ^d to extend their special organisatiOiSai 
support to those Congre^ candidates who had pledged themselves to inapsltefc^t the 
kisans’ demands through their activities within aiM without the ooagre^ parMaBaen- 
tary parties. The Andhra Peasants have takm the le^ in this matter sinoe they had 
very early developed their class consciousness and decided in the annual ooni^e^Kse 
at Nidubrole on the 2nd. of June 1936^ to carry on negotiations with Congress to 
candidates suggested by peasants’ Associations selected by Congress as its candidates. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, president of the Indian 0>ngress said : would like very 

much to have ryots’ representations chosen as Congr^s candidates, and I would like 
farther to see the Congress adopt a radical a^arian pre^amme. It may even be 
possible to have f reborn of voting on speciSc issues later on”. He haa however 
stated : ‘T am not directly connected wim the selection of candidate”. Then Hie 
Congress Parliamentary Committee was approached with the same request but th^ 
reply was even less satisfactory. Inspite of all this, the Faizpur Kisaa CoBgrees 
decided to exhort j^asants to extend their general support to the Congress eaadid^as. 
Knowing as they did how slow were many of the Provincii Congress CoBamittee& feo 


to bring forward their resolution of agfarian programme, the kisans in t&ir 
OEfflgres^ decided upon insistii^ on a special pled^ from those Oo^rees 
as vr^ anxious to derive thear special organisataonal support of Hte 


«• t 
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The Andhra Provincial Ryots’ Association issued its Peasants’ Pledge in January 
1937 to be signed by those congress candidates who wanted to seek its assistance 
through its pledge form. This Association had only^ sought to ask the Congress candi- 
tates to do all in their power through their activities in and outside the legislatures 
to radicalise the attitude of the Congress and its parliamentary party towards the 
Kisan demands and needs. 

No sooner had it issued its peasants’ pledge than a large number of Congress 
candidates had hastened to sign it, so anxious were they to take advantage of the 
support of the Kisan movement. But the local Congress leaders who were not in 
sympathy with the independent growth of the Peasants’ Movement bided their time, 
until after the scrutiny day was over and then prejudiced Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the President, of the All India Congress Parliamentary Committee against the 
Andhra Peasants’ Pledge. So without giving any previous notice to the Andhra 
Ryots’ Association and even attempting to ascertain facts, and taking advantage of 
their hold upon Prot Ranga who was a Congress M. L. A. of the Central Assembly 
and a member of the A. I. C. C., Sirdar Patel took the most uncomradely and unjus- 
tifiable action of taking the Press and public into his confidence in order to publish 
his uncompromising opposition to the peasants’ pledge and to call for discipilina ry 
action a^inst Professor Ranga, the president of the Andhra Ryots’ Association and 
also against those Congress candidates who might decline to withdraw from the 
peasants’ pledge. 

This uKase of Sirdar Patel naturally had upset the comrades all over India and 
frightened the Congress candidates and Kisan comrades as^ to the fate of the Con- 
gress in the elections if only the Andhra Peasants’ Association^ had refused to with- 
draw their pledge. Professor Ranga had however subdued his own natural resent- 
ment at this most undemocratic and uncomradely attitude of the Congress 

authorities and withdraw the pledge and released the Congress candidates 

from it in order not to divert the attention of the peasants from their ^ duty 
to present a united front to British Imperialism and to save the Congress candidates 
from the unenviable plight of having to withdraw from their own plighted pledge 

given to peasants. But protests began to pour in against its withdrawal from 

Kisan comrades of different parts of India. Prof. Ranga^ who was anxious _ not to 
prolong a controversy so unfortunately initiated by Sirdar Patel was obliged to 

explain the real position and objective of the Tightest leaders of the Congress. The 
Kisan Comrades who were pledged to support the Congress in general had no other 
choice but to withdraw their pledge ana not to weaken the position of the Congress 
vis-a-vis the reactionary forces. The refusal to withdraw the pledge would have 
meant an additional source of power to anti-Congress ^ forces ^ and a terrible 
weakening of the Congress in the elections. Moreover, the timely withdrawal of the 
pledge had saved the Congress and the Kisan Movement from coming into untirnely 
and suicidal conflict with each other and the weakening of the united front against 
ail the exploiters. 

Hence the approval of his action by the Andhra Peasants’ Association. But this 
highhandedness of the Sirdar has created much unpleasantness as between 
the Congress and Kisan Movement as expressed by Swami Sahajanapda 

Saraswati, Guntur District Ryots’ Association and Andhra Ryots’ Association. 

No wonder the ^Congress Socialist’ and many Congress soci^ist ^ parties of 
various provinces have protested against the behaviour of the Sirdar in no 

measured terms. Prof. Ranga who has saved the Kisan Movement from a ve^ 
unpleasant compaign of villification carried on by Congressmen that would 
suredy have resulted from his refusal to withdraw the pledge and who has placed the 

iatearests of the movement before all considerations of his own prestige, made a very 

and weU documented protest to the Congress President as soon as the elections 
ware over. He dmanded an assurance from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that in future 
■ authorities would learn to deal with the Kisan Committees more honour- 

beoonamdy and considerately than in this affair. In answer, Pandit JawahariaJ 
aS mat controversy had arisen as a result of a gross misunderstanding of 
the purpose and seo^ and contents of the Peasants’ pledge. He deplored the whole 
epfeode the Professor to drop the controversy, as the present ana 

futee much to be attended to than tlie past, however better might have been 

its After consulting his colleagues on the A, I. K, C. and the Andhra 

Ryots’ Assoda^n, Prof Ranga has decide to drop this controversy. But the Kisan 
imve learnt one very important lesson from this episode. So far, it 
th© IOr&b mo’raaent which has had to yield in the name of the united front, ah 
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the time, to tne ovorboaring and oae“Sidt3d demands of the Congress. But they are 
determined that hereafter such a ono-sidei united front cannot be carried on and 
the £isan moyement has to demand due consideration for its own demands. 

The Peasants and Labour 

The Feasants’ movement has begun to concern itself with the uplift of agricul- 
tural workers. The leaders of the m^vemeat have recognisei very eariv in its deve- 
lopment that large numbers of Peasants are in their turn more agricultural workers 
and therefore to fight for their all round development, they have to strive for the 
l>6ttermeat of not only the land owning anl cultivating Peasants but also the labour- 
ers. Proftssor Range hai himself triel theugh not with much success, to organise 
in 1929 the agricultural Uhjiirers of Guutur Distri3t. Another attempt was made 
in to organise the field labour ia Guntur and East Godavari and in Nellore 
Dist in 1934 and 1935. Already the agricultural labourers of the Andhra have 
become to kao:k at the doors of Peasants and demand justice for themselves. lu 
Nellore District they have succeeded in 1935 in some villages in obliging peasants 
to use propu- and authorised measures in paying out their wages. Anticipating such 
and even more expansive condiots between peasants and agricultural workers, the 
South Indian Federation of Peasants and workers has formulated a charter of 
demands for workers which Peasants are willing to concede and are anxious and 
ready to co-operate with agricultural workers ia achieving them. 

Afimmum Demand of Worker# formulated by the Federation 

Agricultueal Works : Deatands 

A. 1. Compulsory Labour Exchanges have to be established by Government to 
equalise and regulate the demands for labour in different agricultural seasons and 
areas. 

^ 2, Decasualisation schemes have to be attached to the Labour Exchange to mini- 
mise the unnecessarv reserves of labour in transport, shipping, road-making, rice- 
hulling, groundnut-shelling and other emplovments. 

3. To extend the Factory Act, Workmen’s Compensation Act, Payment of Wages 
Act to agncnltural workers also, wherever possible and with suitable alterations. 

4. To establish Unemployment Insurance, Sickness and Health Insurance. 

5. _ To undertake a nat’.onal health and housing programme and enable every worker 
to enjoy minimum housin" accommodation. 

C. To declare illegal the various methods of lending credit to workers which result 
in a rate of interest higher than G per cent, 

7. To extend every convention of the League of Nations with suitable alterations 
whicii has boon extended to Industrial labour. ’ 

a While opposing the principle of reservation of seats for any class of people 
we demand for agncnltural workers and peasants at least twice as many seats as 
are granted to industrial labour. 

b^rds have to be statutorily e.stablished for every district representino- 
equally the leasants and workers with an appointeil member /a District Jud4 
nominate'! by Go^rnment) as President to flx a minimum wage rate, time and piece- 
work rates for different kinds of agricultural and allied operations. 

2. Similarly Wc^e conditions in such cottage industries as hand-loom weavino- 
utensil manufachinng, Beedi and cigar making, have to be regulated by trade boards*^’ 

3. Vil age officers, Presidents and members of Panchayat boards, and Panchavat 
courts and Peasants and Workers Union, have to be availed of in order to enfoLe 
the decisions of the Trade Boards. 

C. 1. All the uni^cupi^ but cultivable lands of Government and similar lands and 

Zammdars, talnbdars, and Zamins over and above 200 acres of 
wet land or 500 ^res of dry lands must be reserved for the Agricultural workers 
askd small peasants and progressive process of distributing these lands amon^^ landless 
wwker^ PeasMts haying less than 5 acres of dry land o? 2 and a half a«^° of fwet 

_<»llMtively and through their co-operative agricultural societies without ’mv 
loAvniaal nght of alienation, must be started. wnuour any 

collectively on such lands 

(a) campaign and to do every thing to make those lands 
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(b) exempt such societies from the payment of any assessment for the first ten years. 

(c) to extend adequate credit facilities to those collective farming societies. 

(d) to loan the services of competent agricultural demonstrators to such societies 

so as to manage their affairs for the first ten years and as long as the 
members desire. 

(e) to bear half the cost of housing of agricultural stock needed for the habitation 

of workers and peasants and their cattle. 

D. 1. Compulsory arbitration boards have to be established to settle the wages and 
other disputes concerning the conditions of employment, which may arise between 
peasants and workers. 

2. The decisions of such Boards ought to be made enforceable in courts. 

3. Any dispute may be referred to the Arbitration Board by either of the parties 
to the dispute or even by Government. 

4. The arbitration board must be constituted with an equal number of the repre- 
sentatives of workers and peasants in addition to a Chairman selected by Government 
out of a panel approved of jointly by the Provincial or District Unions, as the case 
may be, or the workers or peasants or other employers in cottage industries. 

The All India Kisan Sabha has appointed an Enquiry Committee with Pro! Ranga, 
Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, Indulal Yagnik as members to enquire into the 
grievances, needs and demands of agricultural labour and forced labour. Its questionn- 
aires were published in May 1937 and its report may be ready by April 1938 and 
presented to the next session of the All India Kisan Mahasabha which is to meet in 
Bengal in 1938. 

Peasants’ Group of M. L. A’s. 

Office Bearers : President Dr, Khan Saheb. 

Yice Presidents Syed Murtuza Sahib 

Sardar Mangal Singh 

Secretary Prof, N. 0. Eanga. 

This Peasants’ Group was sought to be found though in vain in the first session 
of the Legislative Assembly in 1935 but it came to be organised in the Simla session 
of 1935 with Mr. Matin Choudhury as President and Prof. Ranga as the Secretary. 
It has so far functioned for four sessions and has established for itself both in the 
councils of the Government and M. L. A’s quite an effective position. 

Its Woee 

^ For the first time through it an effort was sought to be made to create public . 
opinion from the forum of the Legislative Assembly on various peasants’ problems. For 
instance, its policy of protecting the interests of consumers, labourers and joint 
producers along with the protection of organised industry has come to be accepted 
though half-heartedly by a majority of the House. The demand made by the Group 
that the benefits of Budget Surplus ought to be first of all given to the peasants^ and 
the poor has come to be tacitly accepted by every one though not admitted in so 
many words. Hence the rurad development grant of an additional Rs. 180 lakhs in 
1^^36 budget. Two resolutions in particular regai’ding the small industries and 
agricultural indebtedness would not have had a chance of being tabled for discussion 
er pa^ed by an overwhelming majority as came to be the case but for the peasantts’ 
groim. In short the group has come to be the Watch Dog of the Peasants’ interess 
in mB Assembly and the forum from which public opinion is being created in sup- 
port of the minimum demands of the peasants. 

Personnel & Portext op the Group 

It is tme that many of its members are erstwhile landlords and big men of the 
tsomtry and large v^ted interests. But it is highly significant that even these people 
felt bo^d to resolve that the Zamindari Ryots need much protection from the Zamin- 
d^s, Hiat the land revenue system must be revolutionised, &at the tax-hnrdens 
to be shifted from over the shoulders of the poor on to those of the Tich 
me landed rntd supea: tax ought not to be remitted but the income-tax on fended 
eight to be levied, ^is group has served this excellent purpose of marking 
fer the least sfocfeiist minded M, L. A’s of the nationlist persnaHon can be psr- 
to come forward to espouse the minimum demands of the peasants. 



SOOTH IlJDtA PfiASANlS’ FEDERATION 2S9 


S. I. Federation of Peiuninta & Agricultural Labour 

OfSce Bearers : President : K. Nageswara Fiao. Vice-President : S. Kam:ira- 
swamiraja. General Secretary : Prof N. 0. Ranga, Joint Secretaries : 0. Ramoswami- 
reddiar, Saakaran Namboodripad. 

Eistoht 

l^is Fe<ioratioa was first organised in 1935 on the 28th of April. It Fias so far 
published tea bulletins on various Peasants’ problems. It has prepared and published 
the Peasants’ Charter of Minimum Demands. 


WOKX 

It has organised the Peasant Marches in November and De^^ember of 1935 ail 
over the Msuir&s Presidency including all the four linguistic Provinces. Its suecass 
in this made tlie Madras Government make an important reference to the 
Pe^nts’ marches in its administration re[)orts. To it are affiliate i the Andhra 
Fiyots’ Association. Zamindari Ryot^’ Association, the District iiyots’ Associations of 
Trichinopoly, Maiura, Ramnai, SivMganga, Coimbatore, Chingfeput, Salem, North 
Arcot, Iinneveily, South Arcot and Tanjore Districts. 


iN’AJiS LEGISLiTION 

It has protested with very great effect against the attempt of the Select Committee 
of the Legislature to raise the compensation to be paid by the ryots to Inamdars 
from one year’s rental to that of two years. Consequently the Council made it 
only one Year’s rental, 

fXDERAtlON ah'D Pea^SAJS'IS’ ASSOCIATION 

The relationship of the Federation with that of the various taluk district and 
Provincial Associations is that of comradely cooperation. It can and seeks to 
cooperate with them, encourage them in their work, try to obtain adequate publicity 
for their activities, agitation and funds. Hence the establishment of an independent 
office, the Kisan Press, the starting of the All India Kisan Publication Committee 
and the founding of the Vahiai Paper. We have just now published the ‘Modern 
Indian Peasant' at the very low price of one rupee. Attempts are being made to 
start an English monthly to espouse the cause of the peasants and agricultural 
labourers. 

All India Kisan Congress 

Our Federation can rightly claim to have taken the lead in laying the foundations 
for the establishment of the All India Kisan Congress. We iiave organised in 
October 1935, the All India Peasants’ Workers’ Conference under the Presidency of 
Prof. N. G, Ranga and helped to form the first All India Kisan Organisation 
Committee. Messrs Mohanlal Gautam, Jaiprakash Narain, And^^fawar Siaha of the 
Congress Socialist Party had fortunately cooperated at Meerut with Professar Ranga, 
on the 15th Jan. 19,16 to reorganise that orgaaiaatioa Committee and eveatuallj 
to hold the first All India Kisan Congress at Lucknow under the Presid^icy of 
Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, 


Andhra Provinoal Ryots* Aisoc^tion 

Office Bearers : President 0, Brahmarra. Vice-President : Mrs. Bharatidevi 
Ranga. General Secretaries : K, Satyanarayanamurty, K, Harayana Rm and Ch. Vasa- 
deva Eao. Tr^urer ; A. Thimma Reddy. 

History 

This association was founded by Mr M. B. Needu and Prof Ranga in 1928 at 
Guntur, when the first Andhra Provincial Ryots’ Conference was held under tlie 
Presidentship of Mr B. V. Ratnam, m.l.a. It was led by the people of all politicfd 
parties till 1934 when the Justicites, in whoso control the org^isation has r^naiaed 
m ISS1-3S, had found it impossible to stem the upsurge of nmical elements among the 
F^isantry. Since 1934 it has come to pi^ a very prominent role in the oigaaisad 
Ife of the Andhra Peasantry with Prof Kanga ana his devoted band of 
mmijears at its head. It was registered on the llth June 1936 under the Act 
of I80f) sad its Official Headquarters are at Nidubrole, the seat of the PeaBMBEj&f 
Instate mi Prof. Ranga’s Feasanta’ library and Feasants’ Publicatioa . 

37 
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Peasants’ Marches and All India Kisan Day 

It was under the auspices of this Association the 1935 Peasants’ March on the 
22nd Nov. and 7th Dec. and the All India Kisan day on the 1st Sept. 1931 
were celebrated all over the Andhra. In as many as 28 places were 
peasants’ marches organised in which many thousands had taken part. On the _lst 
All India Kisan day, according to the information received by our Association, 
Peasants’ Conferences were held in a hundred villages of Guntur District and 300 
villages of other Andhra Districts. So far the Andhra Peasants’ celebrations hold 
the first place in India. 

May Day 

In addition to getting celebrated all the National Days prescribed by the Indian 
National Congress, our Association has followed the leadership of the Peasants’ Pro- 
tection Committee and observed the May Day of 1935, 36, and 37 in many villages of 
the Andhra, — , thus demonstrating its capacity to declare its class consciousness and 
fraternity with the worlds’ peasants and workers. 

Famine Relief 

This Association has co-operated with the Peasants’ Protection Committee in 
organising in 1935, the Royalaseema Famine Relief Committee which rendered invalu- 
able assistance to five famine ridden districts. They have carried on raging and suc- 
cessful agitation for obtaining timely Governmental assistance. In 1935-36 they have 
taken the lead in organising famine relief work and public agitation m Ganj^ 
district and rendered great help to the suffering. ^ As a result of their activities 
remission of land revenue was secured ; salt concessions extended ; famine relief 
works opened, taccavi loans distributed and cattle supplied with cheap fodder. 


Resettlements 

The special settlement officers for Guntur and Knrnool have recommended an en- 
hancement by 18 and three-forth percent of the land revenue assessment of Guntur 
and Kurnool districts Ryots’ associations backed hj the Provincial Association and 
carried on an effective agitation against the imposition of this^ unjust enhancement 
and "^e government in the end had to bow before our agitation and suspend the 
imposition of the enhancement until after the inauguration of the reforms. 

Revenue Remissions 

The Peasants’ Protection Committee’s work all over the province demanding ade- 
quate land revenue remissions was taken over in 1935 by this organisation and 
ttirongh innumerable village, taluk, and district Ryots’ Conferences, intensified by the 
Peasants’ Marches, we have succeeded in obliging the Madras Government in granting 
some remissions, though not much of land revenue (at 1 as. iu the mpee for dry 
lands and 1 and half as. per wet lands for 1935-36 also.) It is in anticipation of our 
1936 marches and to rob the wind behind our sails (for our marches were coming of on 
the 28th November) the government has declared on the 20th. October its readings 
to grant some remission of land revenue. The iuterim Ministry has now (April 19371 
offered to grant 25 per cent remission, stop all settlement enhancements and suspend 
all resettlement operations, thus proving the practicability of our peasants’ demand. 

Godavari Kisan Resettlement Rates 

It was the Peasants’ Protection Committee with the able assistance of the^ resettle- 
ijs^t committee of which Messrs. D. N. Raju, M. B. Needu were the president and 
secr^ary respectively which obliged the M^ras Government in 1931 to imprison 9 of 
o«ar Pesebnt leaders and to apply the No-Tax Ordinance totthe Andhra. If from 1^3 
the Madras Government has failed to collect the full 18 and three-fourth 
which was imposed upon those three districts, in, the teeth of a great 
opposition, it Is all because of the fast growing organised strength of our 
this jmrs complete remissiou of 18 and three^fonrth cent in 
Ihe land rev^ue payable by those ryots. 


Inams Legislation 

It was in September 1^3 that the Andhra 2iamindari Byets poitference des 
©onf^Tiag of Oecnpaacy Rights npen ” ^ rrtur. 

to pose m the champion ot cw 




led 

all the Ryots. ^ The Bohbil 

cmr Feasants and sa spoi^red a bSI ^ 
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confer this ri-^ht upon these mach exploited peasants, but unfortunately the majority 
of Brahmin lawyers and publicists and politicians rose in rebellion against this 
bill ; even the so-cailed Congress Press became either hostile or silent and most of 
our Congress leaders have become strangely mute. But our Associations have not 
only supfK)rtel the Bill but also demanded a wholesomo lowering of the rents at 
least to the level of Government rates. 

Debts Settlement: Act 

We have taken up the work of the P. P. C. in regard to its demand for protec- 
tion for the indebted peasants and have organisei, thanks to the excellent lead of 
our_ deceased comrade, Sj. K. V. Chalapathi, a special Provincial Rural Indebtedness 
R^^ief Conference and organised a special and systematic campaign against the 
failure^ of Government to relieve the agrarian distress due to indebtedness. The 
result is the most unsatisfying debt settlement act and the revision of the Boards’ 
Standing order for taccavi loans. The interim Ministry proposes in May ’37 to raise 
a crore loan and help peasants to liquidate their debts to be settled by the debts 
settlement committees. We are not at all satisfied with these palliatives. 

Pea.sxnts’ Institute 

We have^tried our best to co-operate with the P. P. C. in running and assisting 
the Peasants' Institute at Nidiibrole which has trained and sent out its third batch 
of students most of whom are doing excellent work in the districts. The peasants’ 
Institute has commenced its fourth Session on the May day of 1937. 

Px. Jawiearlal’s Thibute 

E^ndit Jawaharlal has visited the Andhra Province in October and November 1936 
and has paid glowing tributes to the good work being done by onr all pervading 
Peasants’ associations and also to the '^class consciousness and socialist mindedness 
of the Peasants’ Movement started by Prof. N. G. Ranga.” We are rightly proud of 
our Movement We ought not to close the brief account of our work without adding 
a few lines about the really meritorious work carried on by our two sister organi- 
sations the P. P. C. and the Andhra Zaminiari Ryots’ Association. 

Peasants’ ' Protection'’ Committee 

This P. P. C. was first started in June 1931 by Professor Ranga when he envisag- 
etl the impossibility of getting any radical course de F action adopted by the then 
all party leadership of the Andhra Ryots’ Association. As anticipated by him that 
Association passed in that October completely into the hands of the Justicites who 
are the worst moderates in this Province. Prom that time till 1935 when the A. P. 
lA A. came to captured by the Socialist-minded workers, it was the P. C. C. that 
kept up the militant attitude and tactics of our Peasants’ movement, maintained the 
morale of our peasantry, even when many Congress workers were demoralise by the 
orerb^riag ordinanoes, devi^d and developed the Peasants’ Marches, published the 
Peas^ts’ started the Peasants’ Institute, Peasants’ Reference library, Peasants’ 

Pablieation Comply, and mapped oat the vast Andhra country with a fine net-work 
of tiluk and district organisations to all of which our association has to-day becomo 
the heir. 

Tlie Andhra Tiainin Ryots’ Assodatioii * 

. _ Presideni : G. Ranga Nayakuiu 

Office -Beasees : Secretaries : R. M. Sanaa 

N. Y. R. Naidu 
K. Subba Rao 

Hletoey 

This Association was founded in 19^ by Messrs R. M. Sarma, B. Y. P, Raju, 
C. I. E., M. B. Needu, N. G. Ranga with Mr. B, Yenkatapathi Raju as its president! 
It thou sought to get the Estates Land Act of 1908 suitably amended to help the 
Z^nndary ryots. Its leaders were then highly moderate and lawyer-minded. Mr. 
Biswanath Das Mahasayo, M. L. C. who started this agitation on behalf of these 
ryots in 1^1 was then its main source of inspiration. But at its second annual 
held at Yenkatagiri in 1931 under the presidency of Prof. N. G. Ranga it has 
a regular metamorphosis. It has declared as its objective the final ahog^ 
M pm samindan system through legislative action. It formulated its immediate 
It upon its ri^t to assemble iospite of the section 144 appied to it % 
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local Government. Since then the Andhra Zammdan Ryots’ Movement and its 
loaders Prof Eanea and N. V. R. Naidu have become the bete noir to the zamindars 
and ifoal eovernment. At the third provincial conference held m 1933, the charter 
minimum demands initiated by Mr. R M Sarma who was making an eMsllent 
effort to no with the radicals, was adopted. After the peasants met _ Mahatma 
Gandhi at Venkatagiri in December 1933 and heard his ^ heartening advice, they 
agreed with their leader that the abolition of the zamindan system should be 

achieved not only by legislative but also by other means.” 

Economic Enquiry Committee 


It is interestinf^ to note that while the Indian National Congress has 
besun to make some" enquiries into the conditions of peasants only after the 
1936 Lucknow Congress, the Nellore peasants have appointed their committee in 
1933 and the Andhra Peasants, their E, E. Committee in 1933 and the result was 
the authoritative and irrefutable and epoch-making report on the Economic Condi- 
tions of zamindari Ryots” published in 19.33 by the A. P. Committee. 


Amendments to Estate Land Act 

When Prof. Ranga was trying to co-operate _ with some_of the leaders of the 
moderate minded peasants, an attempt was made to introduce into the Madras Legi- 
slative Council, an amendment bill embodying the_ peasants rnimmiim demands and 
drafted by Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu. But the Rajah of Bobbili prevented even its 
introduction. The ofScial bill has attempted, _ thanks to the able and sincere fight of 
the late Dewan Bahadur B. Munuswami Naidu (ex-chmf Minister), a fuend of he 
ryots, to improve the existing unenviable plight of the Zamin Ryots and remove a few 
of the glaring injustices. 

Government And Zamin Ryots 

As between the Peasants and Zamindars, Government steps in from time to time 
to help and bolster up the Zamindars. With Governmental he p our Zamindars try 
to get our conferences banned as in Yenkatagiri, to disturb our meetings as m 
Bobbili, to destroy our Associations as in Mungala and to harass our workers as m 
Pithapur. Government has so far failed to so ^ amend the Estates Land Act as to 
place our Zamin Ryots at least on the same footing as Ryotwari Ryots. 

Survey and Settlement in Bobbili 

We’ are glad to say that the real seeds for our Peasants’ Movement were laid^in 
1921 by the 22 courageous, though illiterate ryots of Bobbili who then went ^to jail 
to demand that their lands should be surveyed and settled in a humane and scientific 
manner. By now their lands have come to be surveyed, displaying thereby that the 
Rajah of Bobbili has been collecting the inhuman rent of Rs. 35 per acre for more 
than 100 acres of land that did not exist. They -are now fighting hard to get their 
rent reduced. But how can they succeed agamst the Zarnindar who is the Chief 
Minister whose officials are so bad as to try to disperse Pandit Nehru’s meeting with 
the aid of mad elephants ? 


Re-Settlement in Parlaeimedi 

The Ryots of Parlakimedi have had to put up a very costly and stiff fight to 
prevent the 300 per cent enhancement of their Rs. 7 per acre rate as demanded by 
the Rajah. After a two years' fight they have received the small mercy from the 
Revenue Board that there should be only 36 per cent enhancement. Our Ryots have 
preferred an appeal at this unfair decision. 

Civil Liberties in the Zajondaries 

Mnch the most important service rendered by the Zamindari Ryot Movement and 
its leaders is to fight relentlessly against the tyrannical Zamindari Bundobust to 
prevent peasants from organising their meetings, conferences and associations. 
Tnspite of the many attempts to beat, insult and ill-treat him in many other ways, 
known only to zamindars and possible only in Zamindaries, Prof. Ranga has been 
trying since 1931 to open up every zamindari village, and bring it into a line with the 
rest of Nationalist India, make it possible for it to lead a political and self-conscious 
life. Of course the police have been at the beck and call of the zamindars, but _ who 
can prevent the masses from asserting themselves once they make up their mind to 
free themselves from all their shackles ? 
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Zamin Kvots iTess ot ^eliore ani Kisan rress ot iviaarah. v u 

weeklies and one tri-weekly, the Prajavaai., th.e Ryot Patnka, the Zamm Koy 

the Vahini. 

GoVERNTIEN'T Eedression’ 

In addition to those who were imprisoned in 1031 dnric:; the resettlement agita- 
tion, the Madras Government has recently }(roseeutei Mr. P. Sundaraia.i, one or our 
workers. It has demanded a security of Rs. 1000 from our Kisan Press and an 
equal amount from Vahini, our Tri-weeki^’ frcm Madras. 

SsccxD (Peisvvt) Pkachirae School 

Mr. R. M. Sarma or.:anisei this school at Kovvur in 1035 to train up young 
peasants to carrv on the Zimin Rvots’ Movement. It may be interesting to note that 
a C. I. D. shi.rthani Snb-Inspe:tjV in a 1 iition to the /local ijolice carefaUy watches 
the activities cf this scheol and the Peasants Institute^ at Nidnbrole. One of the 
craiiiates of the Peasants' Instifit*^, Mi*. N. Murty has a;so opened another insthute 
at Teriarn. another storm centre in Bobbli Zaminiaii and Messrs. \ aliabhrao, K, 0. 
Reddi another at Madanapaili. 

Membership 

The Membership of our organisation is discouragingly low. The Ryots’ Associa- 
tion has so far reached only 22503 members and the Zamin Ryots’ Association has 
only 220^ members. But these two Provincial Associations and the ad hoc 
Peasants’ Protection Committee has established between themselves an extraordinary 
hold upon the Peasants of our countryside. 

Politics 



stand bv thAPeasrCnts Minimum Demands anf to ^uose those who being themselves 
Zamindars in favour of Zamindari System or unprei>arei to stand by the Peasants. 


The All India Kisan Manifesto 

As adopted by the All-India Kisan Committee on 2l8t Aug. 1936 

Kisans’ Charters of Rights 

^The object and main task of the Kisan movement are stated in the following re- 
solution passed at the first All-India Kisan Congress held at Lucknow on the 11th 
April 1036 

‘^The object of the Kisan movement is to secure complete freedom from economic 
exploitation and the achievement of full economic and political power for the peasants 
and workers and all other exploited classes. 

“The main task of the Kisan movement shall be the organisation of peasants and 
fight for their immediate political and economic demands in order to prepare them 
for their emancipation from every form of exploitation. 

“The Kisan movement stands for the achievement of ultimate economic and politi- 
cal power for the producing masses through its active ])articipation in the national 
struggle for winning complete independence”. 

The one outstanding fact of Indian economic life is the grinding poverty and 
utter misery of the vast peasant masses which comprise SO per cent, of its population. 
No political or economic programme which has the audacity to ignore their needs 
and demands can bv any stretch of imagination be labelled a national programme. 
Every organisation claiming to represent the people of India must place the invests 
of the bankrupt and much exploited ryots, tenants and agricultural labour in 
forefront of its programme if it is to vindicate its claim. 
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Inasmuch as the Indian National Congress is to-day the only effective political 
body with country-wide organisation claiming to champion tho cause of the masses 
it must necessarily make the solutions of the problems of the peasantry the chief 
plank of its political and economic policy. 

The terrible conditions of the Indian peasants is too well-known to need repetition. 

The tenants are oppressed by Zamindars, Talukdars and Malguzars, Inamdars and 
other landlords. The peasant proprietors have to bear the yoke of a harsh 
system of land Revenue. The agricultural labour receive, if at all, stravation wages 
and work and live in conditions bordering on slavery. 

But unfortunately while the condition of the peasantry dominates the whole 
political and economic life of the country, the peasants themselves have been most 
backward politically and organisationally. The resnlts^ are twofold ; firstly the peasants 
have been deprived of all the ameliorative legislation, that could have been passed 
during the last 16 years, even by the present legislatures if the legislators had felt 
obliged to satisfy the peasants ; and secondly, the^ political movement itself in the 
country has remained more or less unconcerned with both the immediate and basic 

problems of the peasantry. . ^1.1* 

The Indian National Congress at its last Lucknow session declared that the misery 
and poverty of the peasantry is ‘‘fundamentally due to the antiquated and repressive 
land tenure and revenue system”. Indeed, the fundamental case that makes for 
their presant starvation is the land tenure and revenue and credit system which is 
nothing else but a device perfected by British Imperialism to wring out of the 
peasants the u'-most that can be got out of them without actually killing them. It 
IS this that must be immediately abolished before any other constructive measures 
aiming at the welfare of the peasantry can be undertaken. 

Our objectives may not be possible of realisation under the present system 01 
Government, Yet the peasants, if they are to save themselves from utter , 
must fight to secure them. The system of Government mast go if it stands in ylie 
way as it nndoubtedlv does. This is how the struggle of the peasantry merges 
its fight for Swaraj." It is for this reason that the Kisan Conference had declarea 
the resolve for complete independence. In this manner do the Kisan and political 
movements become inter-dependont, the strength of the one adding to that of the otner. 

Under these circumstances it is essential that a political movement must be develop- 
ed in our country as to draw its main strength and inspiration from the peasantry, 

It must also strive for the removal of all those obstacles that stand in the way 01 a 
true and lasting solution conducive to the fullest well-being of the agricultural masses 
of the country. The peasants’ fight for bread and land is linked up with the nation- 
al fight for political freedom. , , , , 

The Kisan Sabha means the unity of the peasants. All our peasants must combine 
to fight the forces that are driving them deeper into misery and poverty, oy 
organising the peasants, by setting them on their feet, the Kisan movement not 
only enables them to put a stop to the thousand and one harassments and extortion- 
ate practices of the landlords and land revenue officers and Sowcars and their agents, 
but also advances them greatly towards the goal of political freedom, tnereoy 
strengthening as nothing else can the movement for national independence. 

Fortunately, the Kisans all over the country are becoming more and more consci<^s, 
politically and economically, of their basic problems. The All-India Kisan Conmuttee 
is an expression of this awakening among the peasantry. _ They have at last reaiisea 
that they must fashion out their own militant class organisations if they are to ma_ 
any sustained advance towards their goal. The Kisan Sabha represent not only tne 
ryots, the tenants and the landless labourers but in some places the petty Zaminaars. 
In other words it represents and speaks and fights for all those 
cultivation of the soil. All these different stratus among the Kisans will have to 
combine and fight for the removal of all the fetters imposed by British _ Imperialism 
and its allies me landlords. lu short, they must fight for complete National, 
economic Independence. India, a Dependency of Britain, must be transformea into 
free, progressive and Democratic India of the masses. The fight^ for such ^inaian 
can only effectively be conducted on a programme based on the grievances and demanas 
of the Kisans of India. n f 

AYhile the fight for these basic changes goes on, the peasants must also ngnt tor 
all that can be gained within the framework of the existing economic order. Uniy 
in this manner can they prepare themselves for the bigger struggle, the objective 
of which must be kept ever present in the minds of the Kisans. 
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To thi^ we frame tbe following charter of fanJamerital aal miaimum demaads 
our Kisans, the Provincial Kisaa Sabhas having the right to supplement it by 
a list of their io>cal noeJs : 

Fundamental Demands 

1, Whereas the present svstom of Zamindari (U. P. Orissa, Bengal, Behar, 
Madras, and Assam) Taluk lari \C. P. ail Gajerat)^ Malgazari (C. P.) Ishtiraardan 
(Ajmer) Khotes (Deccan) Zaniais (Malabar) Inamiars, involving as they do the vesting 
of o\Ynership of vast areas of lani ani of the right of collecting and enjoying 
enormous rent incjm-'*, is iniquitous, unjust- burJensome and oppressive to the Kisans, 
And whereas the Zaminiars, etc., rack-rent their crores of tenants while neglect- 
ing the irrigaion sources, , , 

All such systems of !ariH}rJ:sm shall be abolished, and all the rights over such 
lands be vested in the cultivators an] these Kisans made to pay income tas like the 
Kvotwari rvjts. 

" 2. Whereas the present systems of lani-reveniie _ani resettlement imposed by 
Government in Rvotvari areas iiave prove I too vexatious and r*e3ulted in the pro- 
<^re>s;vc pa;iper;zat::.n of peasants, ah such systems of Ian 1 revenue and resettlement 


’ .0 'iri reihacel bv a Lualuatel lanl-tax upon net incomes of Rs. 500 


-1J 

,m;i oe aD:u.-neu ani repiacel bv 

more ifor a family not e.xceeding five) (as also recommended by the Taxation 
Enquiry Oommitree;. 

3. Whereas the peasants have been over-burdened by oppressive rural indebted- 
ness and the usurious rates of interest. 

Whereas the lands of most of the peasants have either passed or are passing into 
the hands of absentee landlords, sowcars and urban classes, 

The peasants shall be completely relieved from all liability to pay their old debts 
or interest thereon and the State shall immediately put into operation the necessary 
machinery to provide agricultural credit for peasants’ current needs. 

4. This Committee demands that landless peasants and those having less than 
live acres each he provided with land to cultivate on the basis of co-operative 
farming (without the right of alienation) and since one-third of the total cultivable 
laud is still unoccupied^ aud vested in Government and landlords, this Committee 
resolves that all such lands be granted to the landless Eisans. 

Minimnm Demand 


The Peasants will immediately take all possible steps to achieve the following 
minimum demands : — 

1. Cancellation of all arrears of rent and revenue. 

2. Abolition of ail Land Revenue Assessment and rent from uneconomic holdings. 

3. Reduction by at least 50 per cent of rent and revenue and also of water rates ] 
and in no case shaul the rent charged by landlords be more than what the Ryotwari 
ryots have to pay to Government in the neighbouring District^ or Province under 
similar circumstances ; and in regard to the tenants of the proprietory ryots suitable 
tenants legislation must be passed for their relief. 

4. Immediate grant of the right of permanent cultivation without the right of 
alienadon to all tenants and actual cultivators of the lands of Zamindars, Talafcdars 
inamdars, Malguzars, Istimardars, Zanmis, Ehotes, etc. 

5. To grant of the right of remission of rent for all tenants of landlords whenever 
crops fail and to stop all resettlement operations and all kinds of enhancements of the 
rent or land revenue and to survey aud settle all the Zamindari, etc,, lauds. 

6. To immediately impose an ilequata and graduat&l income- tax, death duty and 
inheritance tax upon" all the a^icultaral revenues of landlords and merchants. 

7. Abolition and penalisation of all feudal and customary dues aud forced labour, 
including Begar and illegal exactions. 

8. The declaration of a 5 years’ moratorium for all agrarian indebtedness. 

9. An immediate enquiry to be made into the extent of repayment of the 
principal borrowed, interest thereon and the assessment of the assets and liabilities of 
the peasants. 

10. Freedom from arrest and imprisonment for inability to pay debts, rents and 


revenue. 

12. Immunity from attachment for all minimum holdings, stables, liviug quarters, 
household necessaries, dairy and other cattle in execution of civil decrees £id revenue 
and rent demands. 

12. Rate of interest, charged by private money-lenders not to exceed 6 p. e. 
compound interest being penalised- 
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13. All money-lenders shall be licensed. 

14* State credit, Co-operative and Land Mortgage credit shall be advanced, at not 
more than 5 per cent simple interest and for 40 years and Land Mortgage Banks shall 
be established everyvrliere. 

15. To lower the freights upon the transport of agricnltiiral commodities and third 
class railway rates and the development of canal and road transport. 

16. Abolition of all indirect taxes, particularly duties on salt, kerosene, sugar, 

tobacco and matches. ’ 

17. Introduction of one pice post card. 

18. Prohibition of dumping of food products. 

19. Stabilisation of prices of agricultural products at 1929 level by the necessary 
adjustment of exchange and currency policy and other methods. 

20. The customary rights of peasants and workers to secure forest produce (graz- 
ing and timber fuel) must be safe-guarded, the grazing fees abolished and the regula- 
tion of grazing and distribution of timber in forests to be vested in village Panchayats 
and the tanks, rivers, etc., therein freely thrown open to their cattle and peasants 
given licenses for bearing firearms to protect themselves, their cattle and crops from 
wild animals and made immune from prosecution for killing such animals and penalise 
private punishment infUcted on them by landlords for killing such animals. 

21. The administration of all communal lands, howsoever originated, and grazing 
lands (Gochar) shall be vested in village Panchayats. 

22. A peasants' Union Act must be enacted to safeguard their fundamental rights 
by collective action. 

23. Minimum Wage shall be assured and the Workmen’s Compensation Act be 
extended to all agricultural workers. 

24. To so redistribute the burden of taxation both Provincial and Central jointly 
or variously as to impose at least 75 per cent of the tax-burden upon the richer 
classes and to so redistribute the public expenditure as to spend and devote 75 per 
cent, of it for the welfare of workers and peasants. 

25. To compulsorily fix a minimum fair price for sugar-cane on a rising scale to 
give the fullest benefit of Sugar Protection Act to Kisans and to suitably protect the 
cultivators of jute and cocoanut by fixing a minimum price. 

26. To develop co-operative and State marketing and thus prevent the exploitation 
of peasants by middlemen and to abolish all kinds of ‘‘Chanty” deductions made by 
merchants and transference of all such present funds to the Peasants’ Associations. 

27. To develop the irrigation and drainage facilities for protecting peasants from 
famines, and to take all other steps to insure peasants against such calamities and 
to establish Tank Restoration Funds in all the areas of landlords, pay adequate con- 
tributions to finance, adequately and timely repairs and improvements of all irrigation 
and water supply sources. 

28. To develop garden and intensive cultivation to supply cheap and tested seed 
and useful fertilisers to popularise the latest methods of cultivation and to carry on 
the agricultural and industrial operations of the State in close consultation and co- 
operation with the Kisan Sabhas. 

29. To provide cattle insurance, fire-insurance and health insurance. 

30. To establish a Village Panchayat for the administration of the civic affairs of 
every village and to entrust to it the function of distribution of irrigation water supply. 

31. To empower the Kisan organisations, as in the case of the Sarda Act, to 
bring to book all those officials (particularly of the P. W. D. Excise, Revenue, Rail- 
way and Police) who take bribes from peasants and workers and so exempt the 
peasants and workers who are obliged to give bribes from any penal punishments, 

32. To pass an Agricultural Insolvency Act 

33. Admt franchise and functional representation in all legislatures. 

34. Rej^al of all anti -peasant anti-labour and anti-national laws, ordinances 
and r€eulations in British and Indian India and the release of all Kisan labour and 
politick prisoners whether sentenced or detained without trial. 

3_5. Re-instatement of all peasants deprived of their lands, etc. owing to their 
participation in the movements for their economic and political freedom and also 
owing to their failure to pay revenue or rent during this economic depression. 

36. Irnmediate establishment of free and compulsory education for girls and 

boys, medical and sanitary aid, provision for drinking water and a national housing 
policy. 

37. To grant the right to all peasants to bear arms. 
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The All India KUan Bulletin 

Swami Sahajananl Sarasirati. the General Secretary of the All-India Eisan Sabha, 
aJJressed the following letter of Instruotioas to Eisan workers and organisers in the 
country 

The All-Iniia Kisan Congress held at Faizpur restated and emphasised the funda- 
mental and minimum demanJs of the peasants and farther expressed its opinion that 
they could be best aehievei bv alvanem^^ the day to day struggle of the Kisans 
through the medium of their class organisations. 

Witli a vie?r to guide tin Kisan \Torkers ail over the country in their work of 
aiding and organising the Kisans ia their daily straggle against economic exploitation 
and jyolitical oppression, the following detailed instructions are now being sent to all 
kisan comrades, proviiei tiiat they will hi^’e the right to choose their own practical 
line of action, in c’nse eienf jrmity“with the spirit underlying these instructions, bat 
ia harmony with the varying local circumstaaces from time to time. 

(1] First and foremost the kisaa worker must help the kisans in their daily 
disputes with the Gjvernment. These relate to the valuation of the crops in 
rv'otwari areas, the suspension and remissions of land revenue and lowering of water 
rkes and timely supply of irrigation tvnter and timely repairs of irrigation works, 
wherever irrigation work is supplied by the Government. In regard to all these a 
Kisan comrade must help the peasants in pressing Government by all legitimate means. 


(2) In the event of revenue revision or resettlement being ordered by Govern- 
ment, Kisan comrades should collect all possible detailed materials re crops, produc- 
tion, gross and net incomes from land etc. and submit it to the settlement officer 
and to the higher Kisau Committees and should carry on a vigorous propaganda for 
preventing Government from imposing additional taxation and for reducing tne exist- 
ing rate of taxation. 

(3) In as much as to-day tho land revenue burden has become unbearable due to 
the fall in prices, it is essential that immediate steps must be taken to ask Govern- 
ment on behalf of cultivators of tho village to revise the land revenue in a lower 
direction, to familiarise peasants, with the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code so 
as to enable them to delay the payment of revenue long enough for them to realise 
money by the sale of their province and pay the kist, without undergoing any great 
hardship*” and to prevent Revenue officials from coercing peasants by taking advantage 
of the peasants’ ignorance, 

(4) In time of famines or flcols, an enquiry should be made Into the sufferings 
of peasants, their needs specilit3d and demands formulated and protection from 
Government and public sought for the suspension of land revenue of “taocavi’* dues 
and debts. 

(5) Inquiries must be set on foot by every village and Taluka Peasants’ Com- 
mittee to collect information regarding laud tenure, wells, canal dues, pasture and 
grazing lands etc., incidence of direct and indirect taxes upon peasants and proper 
publicity obtained for it in the local press. 

(6) In the Zaminiari areas, the Kisaa comrades must get Kisans to ask the 
Government and Zamindars to asset revenue on the lands that they cultivate accord- 
ing to ryotwari areas, and to get their lands properly surveyed and settled, their 
tanks repaired ; and on the basis of the great difference between the Government 
land revenue assessment and the rent exacted by the Zamindar, a persistent cam- 
paiOT for the lowering of the rant and repairs of tanks and the granting of remission 
ou^t to be carried on. In this struggle every provision of the Tenancy Laws. 
Revenue Codes etc. ought to be fully exploited and an offensive should be constantly 
launched on the Zamindars ia the courts, before Government and through legislature 
jmd by public agitation to force them to discharge their duties at least as laid down 
by the Laws of the land. 

(7) Furthermore the tenants must be warned against slguing printed lease forms 
which in addition to rent, make all sorts of other demands, indicate wrong or bigger 
areas in any patta or stipulate any onerous conditions. 

(8) IHeeal exactions of any kind must be legally fought and the Zamindars and 
the landlords most be prosecuted in test cases. 

( 9 ) As far as possible, collective bargaining by the tenants of one landlord must 
be promoftad in order to obtain better terms for ail and collective consultation before 
any action is taken by any group of peasants most be insisted on. 

38 
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(10) Rights on trees in the fields, and rights of free grazing and fuel and thatching 
straws and leaves, rights over all communal grounds and properties must be safe- 
guarded, insisted upon and secured. 

(12) Tenants, whenever their demands are refused, or who are otherwise 
oppressed in any manner, should be asked to take the most effective collective action 
decided upon locally. 

(13) An enquiry must be instituted in every village regarding the conditions, 
extent and incidence of suffering of the serf or slave labour and reports submitted 
to the higher committees and Government, and legal and other actions taken to 
abolish such serf labour. 

(14) So far as the rich peasants or intermediaries who also rent out lands for 
cultivation are concerned, Kisan comrades must see to it that every lease is carefully 
scrutinised and collective bargaining promoted and the scale of rents lowered and 
rack-renting prevented. 

(15) Tenants should be advised to refuse to cultivate the soil or to pay the rent 
wherever tenants do not have the permanency of tenure of right or alienation, until 
all disputes are settled between the landlord or the intermediary and his tenants. 

(16) Wages and conditions of work of the farm labourer must be inquired into 
and every opportunity must be utilised to effect improvement in their conditions by 
negotiating with the peasants and by assisting their organised strike against zamin- 
dars and planters. 

(17) In so far as the money-lender or .the sowcar is concerned, the Kisan 
worker must scrutinise and examine all accounts and interest charges and lease 

B concerning indebted Klsans and do everything possible to negotiate for the 
og of interest rates and exempting of a portion of the accrued debt. 

(18) Collective resistance may be offered to nigh interest charges, and if necessary 
and advisable, social boycott adopted against the arrogant and unreasonable sowcars 
and their shops boycotted to bring them to reason. Legal assistance ought to be 
offered to all indebted peasants and in order to escape from the unconscionable 
clutches of money-leaders, the Kisan workers should try their level best to see that 
co-operative and “taccavk’ credit Is provided for all peasants. 

(19) So far as the merchant is concerned, the villages must fight for proper 
weights and measures and prevent illegal exactions in kind or cash being made by 
the merchant or the sowcars under whatever pretext it may be. 

(20) As far as possible collective fixing of the fair price of agricultural produce 
ought to be obtained and co-operative sales must also be encouraged and grain 
markets organised for the purpose aud information regarding the market prices broad- 
cast from day to day or week through public meetings and other means. 


(21) In so far as canal rates are concerned, the villagers should be collectively 
asked to approach the Government to lower canal dues in order to bring them in 
line with the fall in prices. Wherever no water is received, canal dues should be 
refused ^ long as it is legally possible to do so aud authorities must be approached 
with a view to get them cancelled, and the revision of water rates must be demanded 
so that only such rates will be collected as will cover the investments upon irriga- 
tion projects. 

(2^) A fight must be carried on to get remissions of all canal rates in times of 
famine, drought, cyclone and floods. 

(23) The djstribution of water between several villages should be settled by 
peasant committees of the villages concerned and the irrigation officers ought to be 
infiuenced to obey their decisions, except under extraordinary circumstances when 
snch disputes ought to be referred to irrigation advisory committees consisting of 
officials and representatives of the village committees. 

(24) Arbitrary and unjust orders of the irrigation officers must be scrutinised and 
exposed and brought to the notice of the superior authorities and bribery when 
found among such officers ought to be put down by every legitimate means. 

^ (X5) The monopoly of canal waters by sugar companies and other concerns and 
indmduais must^ also be opposed and the rights of ordinary peasants must be 
asserted by agitational and legal means. 

far as forests are concerned, free grazing and free fuel, bamboo and 
timt^r rights must be insistently demanded by the kisans and vigorous agitation 
earned on for the purpose and the exorbitant componnding fees now prevailing 
lowerea, and the arbitrary and coercive methods and corruption found among 
forest officers put dovra. 
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I'iiT) iS)»05a! attempts oujht to be maie to put down bribery aud corruption 
among all the ofheers of Governmeat and ianiiorlo and co-operative and local self- 
Government- movements, 

{23) Peasants' Marches ought to be orgauisel both to the peasants’ conferences 
and local ani dStriet and higher authorities to create a mass consciousness among 
the kisans and tc axaken the authorities to the reahsatiou of the collective demands 
of peasants. 

(29) Minimum and fair prices for S igar cane. Jute, Cotton, Rice, Wheat, Ground- 
nuts, ani other crops must be soug’it to be established especially whenever and 
wherever jsroteetion is gnntei to th.^ manufa.'turers interested in those crops. 

(idO) Everything proper and possible should be done to undermine the inSuence 
of the power of_ lauiloris. Sanukars ani other exploiting classes, and for this 
purpose, every kisan '.omradc ought t3 try to strengthen the kisans as against 
laudloris ani sowcirs ani prevent the aiienatiou of their lands, and auctioning of 
their propertiC' ani :attie eo:. 

(3L It if, th,- iuty of every kisan cvmrade !to continually familarise the Charter 
of the Finiarnenta! ani Minimum Demands among the Kisans and for this purpose, 
be ought To ut:i:^e fvery fraternal platform. 

[-Mi it impjrative that rh? awakening and rising political consciousness 
am )’igst t.ie^Kspi' snoili ^ bo erysPi'JLel in. concrete organisational forms if the 
striumh? if t'le Kisans i> t) bo currie I forward without the beast possible delay to a 
successful en 1. Therefore I exhort all Kisan workers to strive to their utmost to 
cover the length and the breadth of the land without a net work of Kisan organisations 
with mass memberships \vhlch will form the basis of the future fight for politick 
and economic emancipation of the Kisans. 

(33) Ki.san comrades must encourage the holding of Kisan fairs and sports as 
a5 well as agricultural exhibitions from the Kisan point of view along with Kisan 
' onferences to promote intelligeat appreciation of their own interests and needs 
tiirongh rofreatieual channels. 

pli > Mass >inging of Kisan and nat’onal songs must be promoted in order to 
intensify the scliiarity and militancy of the Kisans. 



Provincial Political Conferences 

The U. P. Provincial Political Conference 

29th Session — Bareilly — 22nd Noyember 1936 

Welcome Speech 

The twenty-ninth session of the U, P. Provincial Political Conference was held 
at Bareilly on the 22nd. November 1936 under the presidency of Sj. Narendra Dev, 

In the course of his speech welcoming the delegates, Seth Damodar Stoarup said 
that the time had come for them to understand that the leadership of the move- 
ment for independence was not safe in the hands of the middle class who dominated 
the Congress at present. 

Seth Damodar Swarup reiterated that the aim of the Congress was complete 
independence of the country ; there could be no going back now from this position and 
no compromise on the point was possible. This made mass contact absolutely essen- 
tial for them. It was their duty to teach the masses to organise themselves. They 
should also assure them that the Congress would take no rest till it had freed them 
from their miseries and privations. 

Discussing the chance of the Congress at the forthcoming elections, Mr. Seth 
felt sure that the Congress would sweep the polls and hoped that every voter would 
fulfil his duty by voting for Congress candidates. As regards the question of office 
acceptance, he was of the opinion that in the present circumstances it did not befit 
the Congress to accept the offices. To accept offices under the new constitution 
would be an Insult to the self-respect and good name of the Congress, He also feared 
that by adopting such a course they would be led astray from the goal of complete 
independence and would involve themselves in petty constitutional tangles and com- 
promises. It was also possible that by acting against their own principles they 
must lose the sympathy of the masses. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidental address, Acharya Narendra Dev said : — 

‘We are wedded to a great cause. We are not merely members of a political 
organisation, but are fighters for freedom. Our mission is to lay the foundation of 
a new society. 

‘Our task is not merely to end imperialism but also other institutions and organi- 
zations which are exploiting the [toor. We are out to create a civilisation which 
has its root in ancient culture, in which all the useful ingredients of ancient civili- 
zation will be maintained and which will include all the progressive elements of 
modern civilization.^ We want to place a new ideal before the world. 

‘Not only in India but throughout the world there is going on at present a con- 
flict between reactionary and progressive forces. This is a common spectacle to be 
seen everywhere. Capitalism has reached the height of its development with its 
concomitamt evils. The entire machinery of production and distribution has been 
dislocated ^and now the situation is beyond the control of capitalists. Therefore, 
capitalism is unable to fight its own problems. Imperialism is the final stage of 
capitalism* Our object is to demolish both capitalism and imperialism. 

‘When our task is so ^reat and our mission so high and sublime, we can iil-affiord 
to fritter away our energies on trivial questions. We ought to ignore the petty ques- 
tions whioh are likely to mislead us and involve ns in the pursuit of illusory objects. 
We should always keep in mind our high alms, 

‘We shall have to strengthen our organisation and include peasants and labourers 
in large numbers.’ 

Continuing Acharya said: ‘We must also think and deliberate over the condition 
of our peasants’. Detffiling figures, he said that there were about five crores of Kisans 
in the country, while there had been an increase of about 40 lakhs of persons depen- 
dent on agriculture. The acreage of land had also consequently decreased which had 
forced many of them to go to other parts of the country and some even to foreign 
countries. The other eSect had been the fragmentation of the land. It had become 
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now unprofitable to do cultivation. He continued to narrate the present position of 
the 
was 

Nearly 40 per cent of the peasants 
heavily on account of indebtedness to the Mahajans and were literally their slaves. 
They would be unable to piay their debts all their life. No doubt there had been 
some effort on the part of the Govcrniaent to hein the peasants, but it was not suffi- 
cient It was necessary that the State shouli lend money to the peasants at a very 
low rate of interest, ihe work of the co-operative societies in this province had been 
always unsuccessful 

XfiQ President dwelt on the development of labour unions tracing their growth 
from the commencement of the great war, The Congress leaders ought to direct 
more attention to labour organizations and cooperate with the Trade Union Congress. 
The anti-linperiali=t front would thereby be considerably strengthened. The field is 
V'ery wide, but it lacks workers.’ 

He then discussel at lencth the purpose of noing to the Legislatures. He said 
that safccuards had left nothing for them. The ccnstitutlcn was most defective, 
while nohhought had been given to the peasants. The Congress had clearly stated 
that it w'as not only sending its representatives to the Legislatures to make the cons- 
titutijn unworkable but to oppose it and mend it. This had also been made clear in 
the election manifesto. The various provincial organizations were enquiring into the 
agrarian problem as it affected them. The Congress would also make a compre- 
hensive survey and a policy regarding it by the Congress would be shorty declared. 

OlTICE AcCEriAN’CE 

Concluding he said : The country hopes for a good deal from the Congress and 
if we accept'ministries without attaining full powers it would be nothing short of 
betrayal. The people too would ^be deceived and led to believe that there is some- 
tiling' in the constitution which is good and therefore, the Congressmen are accepting 
offices. The acceptance of offices would imply that we have become a part of the 
imperialistic machine and the mentality of the peo[)le would be gradually against 
us. I hope tliat our piovindal representatives would save us from this danger 
at the Fair pur Oengress. 

Resolutions 


After the address a resolution of condolence on the demise of Mr. Chunilal Kahar 
was passed, all standing. 

The second resolution ^ expressing felicitations at the release of Mr. M. N. Hoy 
was also put by the Chair. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saxena next moved what he called the main resolution of 
the conference. This resolution welcomed the decision of the All India Congress 
Committee relating to the entry by Congressmen in the reformed legislature. 

By this resolution the attention of the people in these provinoes was drawn to 
the policy adopted by the Government towards the coming elections which was one 
of interference by officials. In this connection particular reference was made to the 
notorious Court of Wards circular and^ to the refusal of removing disqualifications 
on certain Congressmen who w'ere being put as candidates. The resolution was 
seconded and supported aud passed unanimously. The conference then adjourned. 


Tbe Assam Proviodal Political CoofereDce 

Fourth Session — Tezpur — 6th December 1936 

Welcome Address 

The Fourth Session of Assam Provincial Political Conference was held at Tezpur 
on the 6tli December 1936 udder the Presidency of Sj. Bhulahhai DtsaL 

Welcoming the delegate to the Conference Sj. Shco Kumar I>as, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee described the condition of the pes^antB in Assam. 
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He said that the economic condition of the ryots had been in a state of progressive 
deterioration. Burdened with debt of about 22 crores of rupees, as estimated bv 
the Assam Banking Enquiry Committee and with the agricultural prices on the 
decline, the ryots had fallen on evil days. After hard toil in the fields their 
income was not sufficient to meet the demands of the state. He quoted from a 
speech of His Excellency Sir Michael Keane, Governor of Assam how His Excellency 
w^ comnelled by the abject misery of the people, to take steps by way «f remi- 
ssion of land revenue to the extent of 3 annas in the rupee, which was enhancfid 
by 5 annas in the rupee a few years ago. 

‘‘To-day”, continuing he said, “more than a lakh of people in Assam have to go 
without food every day. Why with Nature so beneficent they had to remain in such 
a state of depredation ? Why the peasants in other lands can alford to take their 
farm produces in motor to the markets for sale and why the peasants here have 
to meet nntimately end under the passing motors ? 

“After more than a century of the British rule, why they are still far behind 

the march of nations.? Why Russia and Italy, that a few decades ago, in point of 

literacy, were not much ahead of us, could to-day make wonderful strides in the 
path of progress? 

Describing the state of Russia quoting from Maurice's “Red Bread” and 

describing how Italy had taken care of the peasants by distributing agricultural 

loans to the extent of 66 and a half crores at 2 and a half per cent interest and 
expending 18 and a half crores of rupees on motor tractors annually etc., he said 
that it was possible only because the political power was in the hands of the people. 

“In this land of ours,” he proceeded, “political power is in the hands of foreigners, 
who take away the largest share of the revenue for their own aggrandizement. 
According to a statement made by Sir Laurie Hammond, late Governor of Assam, 
two-thirds of the revenue is spent on the salaries of the officialdom. According to 
Prof. K. T, Shah, the famous Indian Economist, 224 tax-payers have to carry the 
burden of a single European official on the average. When after a century of the 
British rule, less than 10 per cant of the people can only read and write, how many 
hundreds of years will it take to attain a cent per cent literacy ? Will they have 
to wait till eternity ? 

Ho urged, the peasants to be self-reliant and under the leadership of that Saint 
of Saharmati to work for the liberation of the motherland. “The economic problem 
of the rayats — the economic problem of the country can never be solved without 
the attainment of national independence,” declared the speaker. 

Turning to the duty of the people at the ensuing elections he urged that they 
should vote for the Congress, only because for more than half a century the Indian 
National Congress^ had been labouring for the freedom of the motherland. “Congress 
was^ the only institution,” he said, “which represented the nationalist urge of the 
Indian people and their desire to put an end to exploitation by British Imperialism.” 

Dwelling^on acceptance of office by the Congress Sj. Das said, “Acceptance of 
office of which much fuss is made by some, is a matter of less importance. With shackles 
of “individual direction” and “individual judgment” by the Governors of the 
province, the ministers under the new act are helpless and pitiable creatures with 
no control over the services and very little control over expenditures. Though the 
All India Congress Committee ^ has postponed the decision about acceptance or non- 
acceptance, the Assam Provincial Congress Committee have taken hold lead for non- 
acceptance because the situation in the province demands it.” 

Lastly calling upon the people to rally under the ban ner of the Congress he said 
that thousands of jieople here — mostly peasants, men and women — have suffered and 
are stiU suffering silently to realise their dream of Independence. 


The Prefidential Address 

In the couTse of his presidential address, Mr. Bhulahhi Desai at the 
outset paid a tr^ute to the late Nabin Chandra Baidoloi, who was Assam’s first 
mem^r of the Legislative Assembly. He was a man of most vivid personality, un- 
Dounaea energy, a man of faith, a man of courage and a man of sacrifice. He almost 
sp^e wm efficiency and strength of a lion among men. Much as we miss him 

congratulate you on the moral atmosphere that the Congress has 
c^tea In this Province in that the vacancy which was created by reason of his un- 

^ op^ldon ^ successor, my friend Mr. Kuladhar Chaliaha, without 
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Coritinuicg, Mr. Desai saM : XIio first anl last objective which the Congress stands 
for is vompljte indcpenienec for onr Motherlani. There are others in the country 
who in order only to them'^elves from us believe that it would be better 

to have a lower aim in the hjpe ani belief that that is going to distinguish tliem 
from ourselves, to enable them to acqiire the allegiance of a small, faint-hearted sec- 
tion of the Indian people. For tliere is no other country on the face of this earth where 
even a question can aii-e whether freedom and independence can admit of any qiiali- 
\\ 

Th 

have enterei we hope to carry iaro fruition uni^r the 
our lives or In those of our children, for freedom's bat 
lianded down from sire son. 

The next thine that I want tc reminl you of Is the mcthol by which the Con- 
gress hopes to .ahliieve its gcal, anl that H thriuch Satyagraha and Ahimsa. There 
are many who a^k the qaestijn whether any nju-vi^ljut struggle Jias ever resulted 
in the freeing of natuns. It is nece-sary tj aarlysi this :iea in order to under- 
stand that we are not aiopting Ahimsa ani Sahvaara'm as oar prliulples by reason 


cation; for qualifiei freeiom is no fret^dora ani quidfiei inlepenleaoe is a moonshine 
herefore, we of the Congress will alwavs maintain that the straggle on which wi 
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?a:injt attain our goal by any 


ot want of courage or want ot ietision. 

mjth'ii more effioiently. In crier to unlerstani why we stand for Ahimsa, 

I want you to boar In mini" the conditions of the world to-day. 

Science has progressed very rapidly in the world of to-day. The knowledge that 
Gad endowed to man for the amelioration and progress of humanity is being now 
used intensively and extensively for the purpose of producing means of destruction. 
The intellect which was given to man in order that he may be superior to the 
animals is almost likely to turn into a course to humanity. For, examine the actual 
military preparations of any country of Europe, examine the amount of money they 
are sponding on what they believe Is a protection against war and a guarantee for 
pea<je, but w'hich only involve increasing means of destruction. 

To-day the oceans" and seas have cease<d to bo a source of protection for man, 
the great mountains of the w'orld have ceased to be a scarce of protection and even 
the great fortresses of ancient days have become mere plaything and the world 
to-day awaits a tvar in which destruction will rain from tlie air and Europe may 
meet "the fate which we real of in our Shastras of Pralayokal which appears to be 
only too near. 

That is the condition of the world to-day. I want to remind you also of the 
last Great "War which was fought only about 22 years ago and which lasted for a 
period of four years as the tirst great lesson for the application of the principles 
for which we as humanitarians stand to-day. Germany which lost the war sub- 
mitted to every humiliating conditions, degrading herself from the position of a first 
rate world power to a second rate one. Now _ after a period of twenty years she 
has refused to recognise every single condition and restriction that was imposed 
upon her by the exultant winning allies. 

Tlie moral of it all is this : that in a war of force the victor becomes later the 
vanquished, and the vanquished waits for an opportunity to become the victor in 
his turn and the whole process is a vicious circle of changing places and destroying 
more and more at each successive effort. 

We of the Congress, therefore, sincerely believe that the world will not accept 
the principles for which we stand by persuasion, it will be compelled to adopt them 
as a necessity. The only solution of the world’s present condition is a co-ordination 
of a fellowship of races based upon mutual hostility and desire for rapid mutual 
destruction. Among us, therefore, there Is room only for men and women who 
stand for complete mdepeadence and its attainment through truth, non-violence, non- 
coperation. 

I could after the restatement of our principles which require restatement to 
convince the faltering minds and faint hearts to the present actual situation in which 
the Congress finds itself after the postponement of Satyagraha, There are many 
among those who govern ns to-day who, in order that we may suffer still from the 
complex from which we are reviving, say that tiie civil resistance of the Congress 
has failed. You must remember that whether it is a struggle of force or whether 
it is straggle of non-violence, or for that matter in any human struggle, the time 
mast arrive when for want of means, for want of enthusiasm, due to considerable 
amount of suffering or due to inequality of preparations, the postponemeet of a 
stru^le becomes a necessity, though only for the moment. Does it mean t^ when 
after five y^rs’ war of force Germany submitted to a defeat that sha lost fi^ in 
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He said that the economic condition of the ryots had been in a state of progressive 
deterioration. Burdened with debt of about 22 crores of rupees, as estimated by 
the Assam Banking Enquiry Committee and with the agricultural prices on the 
decline, the ryots had fallen on evil days. After hard toil in the fields, their 
income was not sufficient to meet the demands of the state. He quoted from a 
speech of His Excellency Sir Michoel Keane, Governor of Assam how His Excellency 
w^ compelled by the abject misery of the people, to take steps by way «f remi- 
ssion of land revenue to the extent of 3 annas in the rupee, which was enhanc^ 
by 5 annas in the rupee a few years ago. 

^ ‘^o-day”, continuing he said, “more than a lakh of people in Assam have to go 
without food every day. Why with Nature so beneficent they had to remain in such 
a state of depredation ? Why the peasants in other lands can afford to take their 
farm produces in motor to the markets for sale and why the peasants here have 
to meet untimately end under the passing motors ? 

“After more than a century of the British rule, why they are still far behind 
the march of nations:? Why Russia and Italy, that a few decades ago, in point of 
literacy, were not much ahead of us, could to-day make wonderful strides in the 
path of progress ? 

Hescribing the state of Russia quoting from Maurice’s “Red Bread” and 
describing how Italy had taken care of the peasants by distributing agricultural 
loans to the extent of 66 and a half crores at 2 and a half per cent interest and 
expending 18 and a half crores of rupees on motor tractors annually etc., he said 
that it wa^ possible only because the political power was in the hands of the people. 

“In this land of ours,” he proceeded, “political power is in the hands of foreigners, 
who take away the largest share of the revenue for their own aggrandizement. 
According to a statement made by Sir Laurie Hammond, late Governor of Assam, 
two-thirds of the revenue is spent on the salaries of the officialdom. According to 
Prof. K. T. Shah, the famous Indian Economist, 224 tax-payers have to carry the 
burden of a single European official on the average. When after a century of the 
British rule, less than 10 per cant of the people can only read and write, how many 
hundreds of years will it take to attain a cent per cent literacy ? Will they have 
to wait till eternity ? 

Ho urged^ the peasants to be self-reliant and under the leadership of that Saint 
of Sabarmati to work for the liberation of the motherland. “The economic problem 
of the rayats — the economic problem of the country can never be solved without 
the attainment of national independence,” declared the speaker. 

Turning to the duty of the people at the eusuing elections he urged that they 
sho^ vote for the Congress, only because for more than half a century the Indian 
National Congress^ had been labouring for the freedom of the motherland. “Congress 

■nmc nnlrr Tic t^TT-rVi ^ of the 

Imperialism.” 

. , . _ . „ , ‘Acceptance of 

office of which much fuss is made by some, is a matter of less importance. With shackles 
of “individual direction” and “individual judgment” by the Governors of the 
province, the ministers under the new act are helpless and pitiable creatures with 
no control over the services and very little control over expenditures. Though the 
All India Congress Committee^ has postponed the decision aoout acceptance or non- 
aoceptance, the Assam Provincial Congress Committee have taken bold lead for non- 
aixseptaace because the situation in the province demands it.” 

lastly c^ing upon the people to rsdly under the banner of the Congress he said 
mat tht ms^ ds of j^ple here — mostly peasants, men and women — have suffered and 
aaf© stifi suffering silently to realise tneir dream of Independence, 

The Presidential Address 

^ COTise of his presidential address, Mr. Bhulahhi Desai at the 
a trmute to the late Nabln Chandra Bardoloi, who was Assam’s first 






strei^th of a lion among 

i _^is^ratulate you on the moral atmosphere that the Congr^ has 
ProTO-ee in that the vacancy which was created by reason of his un- 
fiOed hy Ms ^Kjce^r, my friend Mr, Kuiadhar Chaiiaha, 
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Continuing, Mr. Desai said : The first and last objective which the Congress stands 
for is compk'te independence for our Motherland. There are others in the country 
who in order only to distingnish themselves from ns believe that it would ^ better 
to have a lower aim in the hope and belief that that is going to distingnish them 
from ourselves, to enable them to acquire the allegiance of a small, faint-hearted sec- 
tion of the Indian people. For there is no other country on the face of this eartb where 
even a question can arise whether freedom and independence can admit of any quali- 
fication ; for qualified freedom is no freedom and qualified independence is a moonsnine. 
Therefore, we of the Congress will always maintain that the struggle on which we 
have entered we hope to carry into fruition under the guidance of God either in 
our livas or in those of our children, for freedom’s battle once begun is always 
handed down from sire to son. 

The next thing that I want to remind you of is the method by which the Con- 
gress hopes to achieve Its goal, and that is through Satyagraha and Ahimsa. There 
are many who ask the question whether any non-violent struggle has ever resulted 
in the freeing of nations. It is necessary to analyse this idea in order to under- 
stand that we are not adopting Ahimsa and Satyagraha as our principles by reason 
either of want of courage or want of decision.” We cannot attain our goal by any 
other method more efficiently. In order to understand why we stand for A&imsa, 

I want you to bear in mind the conditions of the world to-day. 

lienee has progressed very rapidly in the world of to-day. The knowledge that 
God endowed to man for the amelioration and progress of humanity is being now 
used intensively and extensively for the purpose of producing means of destruction. 

The which was given to man in order that he may be superior to the 

auinaals is almost likely to tarn into a course to humanity. For, examine the actual 
military nreparatkms of any country of Europe, examine the amonnt of money they 
are spending on what they believe is a protection against war and a guarantee for 
peace, but which only Involve increasing means of destruction. 

To-day the oceans" and seas have ceased to be a sonree of protection for man, 
the great mountains of the world have ceased to be a source of protection and even 
the great fortresses of ancient days have become mere plaything and the world 
to-day awaits a war in which destruction will rain from the air and Europe may 
meet the fate which we read of in our Shastras of Pralayakal which appears to be 
only too near. 

That is the condition of the world to-day. I want to remind yon also of the 
last Great War which was fought only about 22 years ago and which lasted for a 
period of four years as the first great i 0 s.soa for the application of the principles 
for which we as hamanitarians stand to-day. Germany which lost the war sub- 
mitted to every hniailiating conditions, degrading herself from the position of a first 
rate worM power to a ^^nd rate one. Now after a period of twenty years she 
has refused to re<^ni^ every sii^le condition and restriction that was imposed 
upon h&r by the exuitaat winniag allies. 

The moral of it ail is this : t&t in a war of force the victor becomes the 
vanquished, and the vaaquisbed waits for an opportunity to become victor ia 
his turn and the whole prooe^ is s vicious circle of changing places and desstoeytog 
more and more at each sucoe^ve effort. 

We of the Congre^ therefore, sincerely believe that the world will not aeo^t 
the principles for which we stand by persoasioa, it will be compiled to adoM them 
as a necessity. The only solution of the world’s present condition ia a oo-oidlaatk>n 
of a feliovrship of races based upon mutual hostility and desire for rapid mutual 
destriKtion. Among us, therefore, there Is room only for men and women who 
stand for complete independence and its attainment through truth, non-violence, rroa- 
coperatioiL 

I could after the restatement of our principles which require restatement to 
convince the faltering minds and faint hearts to the present actu^ situation in which 
the Goagr^ finds ito^f after the postj^nement of Satyagraha, !niere are many 
aiBOQg those who govern us to-day who, in order that we may suffer still from 
complex from which we are reviving, say that tne civil resistance of tiie 
^is toded. You must remember that whether ft is a struggto of force or whes^r 
k m stirt^gle of non-violence, or for that matter in any human strn^to, 
maait arrive when for want of meaaa, tor want of enthusiasm, due to 
vmomM of ^lEartag or due to inequality of preparations, the ? ' ' 

stro^^ beeoiaes a necessity, thoogh only tor the moment Does ft 
aftor Sve ya^’ war of force Germany submitted to a defeat r 
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herself ? Does it not mean that in the Civil Resistance Movement, after four years 
of struggle with the most powerful power in the world to-day, we have stopp^ 
to tate a deep breath in order only that we may revive the struggle— if ever it is 
needed ? 

Germany to-day is stronger in heart and has once more re-established her equality 
among the races. Always duiing Intervals when a struggle is suspended it behoves 
us to take stock as to how and where we began and what progress we have 
made. Satyagraha has survived ridicule and contempt and has now arriv^ 
at a stage when with all the powers, means and authority of those who govern us, 
it has entered the stage of an equal struggle. Our four years of struggle is no longer 
a matter of laughter or ridicule ; it is no longer a matter of contempt. 

The matter reached such a grave crisis when perhaps for the first time in the 
world history a representative of a nation, Mahatma Gandhi, signed on equal terms 
an agreement with the representative of the greatest power, Lord Irwin, himself. 
Those who believe that Satyagraha had not any strength, had not any power, had not 
any life in it, had better wait and pause and consider what is the true significance 
of an equal agreement between a representative of men engaged in a non-violent 
struggle and a representative of the most powerful Imperialist Power in the 
world^ to-day means. Wq who were counted in 1920-21 as a few thousands 
were in the years 1930-32 and 33 a hundred thousand on the admission of our 
opponents themselves, and If the Government had arrested every man and 
woman who defied their authority, there was not room enough in ten times the num- 
ber of jails at the disposal of the Government. 

Therefore, taking a stock of our past, it Is obvious that the movement has progres- 
sed with a geometrical progression and has come to stay, unless discretion is regarded 
as the better part of valour by those who govern this country to-day in the matter 
of our self-government. 

The biggest and most enduring gain of the last Satyagraha struggle is the gala of 
confidence in ourselves and a faith in our cause without which no struggle can ever be 
carried on. All our future steps therefore however small they may be must be 
taken with great caution, with ^reat care and with great circumspectiorr so that we 
may not deviate from the principle and so that we may not lose the bohefit of the 
gains that we have made during the last 15 years. 

Along with this we must next consider our political situation as resulting to-day 
from the last 15 years. The most important point to consider in its relation is the 
fact that our movement for freedom and demand for self-government is a {lart of 
the world movement which began in the year 1914. I do not wish to occupy you 
with all that happened since that year, but I will remind you of this that when 
Eegl^d^s ^eedom _w^ threatened the hundred thousand soldier’s of India were 
multiplied into a million ^d it was with their assistance that the onslaught of 
Germany was held up, which but for the great wall erected by our soldiers would 
^ve swept England and Prance In no time. It was in those days of need that 
England and English statesmen made promises to India that if they ever love the 
war you would he a free nation. But after the war was won, the fulfilment of that 
promise was broken in a manner which has now become a matter of history. They 
introduced what they pretended was a free Government in this country by what 
was called the Montagu-Chemsford Reforms, the result of which you see in the 

^vmrnmpnt of every province by the puppets of those who have still the power in 
their hands. 


Ator several ye^ of second labour they have now produced another rat. There- 
surprising that you should be reminded once again that the Indian 
Oni^ress has alreadv nassed a rAsnlntirvn rpiAnffncr fhft which is 


has mready passed a resolution rejecting the constitution which is 
S this rejection is not merely a matter of words* It is a 

faam ^(1 a^on. Therefore, no Congressman can look upon the preaeat 
^^^wW^to^anything out of which real good can come to this country. 

eacpi^ed what the constitution is and continuing said : 

ask ; ^Why is it that Congress having once resolved not to enter 
so now ? There are three main reasons. 


it* pwpw ux iiiuia iiau iojsi laitn m uw 

^ Carmel Hoare was much more intdHgent, much more dis^am- 

was -i. -g -I y T f -T-n 


at face valne this vain bo^t of the late Yiceroy* 
that advice to the contrary, Lnsfeted upon di^Kdving 
re In the and. that by reason of the suppreaaion of 
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our ix)>Iie 3 aad the privati m of oiir meini, he thought that he had also taken awaj 
what is much more precious — our faith in ourselTes and those who suffer for us. 

We then decide-i that we should go to the country in every constituency and 
take measure of the peojde’s conuieiice in as and to demonstrate whether they stood 
for us or whether they st>;i for those win attempted to suppress us. It is now 
well-known that in every e iusticmuoy we c'mtestei, the people’s_ confidence in us was 
renewed and those who soli dinng the time we were in jail were consigned to 
eternal shamCj whatever other pluses of profit or pleas ire they may occupy. 

Therefore, whatever may be the phase of our straggle, we have decided in the 
light of past experience that slud n jt let our enemies have this vantage ground 
where a foreign power through its instraniints may declare that Iniia is being ruled 
by its own representatives, nor shall wo allow those iastniments another opportunity 
to assist that Government in suppressing us. Tn.it is o ir justification. 

We have proved during th^* last two years ia the Centra! Legislature that they 
may govern us, but they are governing ail* the time against the will of the people, 
for out of about 43 important'’division 3 w:rc;i took plaie luring the last two years 
in 39 the Government was defeatei aul in defeating the Govjrnmeat_ the majority 
of the M'assalmari'% much to the di-agreeable surprise of those who will not under- 
stand. joined us, without whom that mijority was impossible. For, you must remem- 
ber that out of tiie 144 membei'S, 39 are nominated members, 51 are Europeans, 
that makes 51, 5 are iaad-holiers, thank GjJ, one of them is our man, that makes 
55 and you must remember that if you w.ant a majority you must get about 70 
memfeera. We shall, therefore, fill the Councils with true and loyal soldiers of tho 
0>^iesa in order only to oust those who are assisting foreign domination. 

Aere is many a foolish man who imagines that there is logic in this matter of 
politics, that because we have entered the legislatures therefore we must carry on 
that policy to its bitter end. Our real and main purpose is to oust every opponent 
and to replace him by a loyal and devoted soldier of the Congress. We_ trust there- 
fore the question of what is called office-acceptance which jooms large in the minds 
of some men and women is but a trifie to be decided as circumstances require. _ As 
it is not a matter of principle and it is purelv matter of policy, it can be decided 
as circumstances require at the proper time. Naturally, to -men of personal ambition, 
it must become a matter of principle, but not to those of us who are the only in the 
spirit of service. 

We believe that the greatest requirement of a large organisation in order that 
itjmay live is the discipline of its solilers ani the belief in^tha wise judgment of its 
majoriti^. It is the essence of all representative institutions.^ It can only be the 
opinion of all. You will only begin to dig the grave of your dissolution if ever you 
allow any one of them, however high or great he or she may be to deviate from 
the path and mandate of the great organisation for which alone he or she must live 
a£^ work. It is sot a question of particular men and women. It is a question of 
priaei|ie. I speak with the utmost difference for those who differ from as bat 
faiKjy two slaves Sghtiag for iadepesdeuce between themsatv^ in order only to re- 
establish their master. That is the tragic part of it 

These are qaestions which the Indian Oosgress at its sitting at Faizpur wili 
consider and pronounce its decision. If the Congress decide that the Cor^r^ 
itself or any other body of men shall decide any particular matter, it is traw^ty of 
words to call it indecision. 

I congratulate you on having anticipated Faizpnr by holding your ses^on in a 
village area. 


The Tamil Nadu Political Conference 

38th. Session — Vellore — 6th. December 1936 

Welcoe^ Ad<hre#t 

l&e thirty-eighth session of the Tamil Nadu Political Conference was held at ' 

oa the December J936 under the presidency of Mr. A, 

la the oour&e of his weieoma address, Kc, Abdul Qaffoor Smki^ 
the CfeiamiUoa, said that the esampie of the deceased 

m : 
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a source of great encouragement and inspiration to Congressmen and that they 
should not rest contended till India attained Swaraj* They should spread the Con- 
gress message in the nook and corner of Tillages. The^ Congress had suspended 
direct action and had taken to the policy of constitutional agitation and yet the 
Government was taking action against Congressmen in the Frontier Prorince and 
other places. This action of the Gorernment in denying the legitimate rights of the 
people showed that India was a subject nation and therefore they should fight for 
the freedom of their country. They should not consiider that the policy of oounoil- 
entry meant co-operation with the Gorernment. It only indicated a change of 
tactics in their fi^ht for freedom. He was of opinion that through the councils, 
they could fight the Government successfully for the attainment of freedom. He 
was of opinion that so far as the Madras Presidency ♦was concerned Congressmen, by 
accepting office, would he able to bring about a new constitution suited to the needs 
and welfare of the people. 

The Opening Addreft 


Mr. Yakub Eata% in opening the Conference, said 

You are most opportunely meeting on the ere of the Inauguration of the new 
reforms which will no doubt mark a turning point in the {Constitutional progress of 
India. The importance of the event is not due to anything in the Act itself but to 
the fact that the greatest national organisation of India is determined to lay hands 
on it with all the vigour it can command. 

There are still prominent people in the Congress fold who are not reconciled to 
the new policy and while they give every encouragement and help to the members 
who are running the show, they keep themselves out of the legislatures and refuse 
to shoulder the responsibilities of working out the new policy of the Congress. 
There are also men who try to justify their changed attitude towards the new cons- 
titution by disingenuously interpreting the palpable co-operation in *the terms of 
non-cooperation. Among the latter group is included the distinguished personality of 
our Pr^ident Jawaharlal Nehru. "While he was in Europe, he, against his personal 
inclination, endorsed the principle of Council-entry to make himself acceptable to 
the Congress as its President, but after swallowing the whole he is now straining 
at the tail of office-acceptance which is undoubtedly the natural corollary of 
Council-entry, 

Fortunately for the stability of Indian politics, Gandhiji, in spite of his so-called 
retirement, continues to be its central figure and it is round him as a pivot that 
the nations organisation of the Congress continues to revolve. Presidents come and 
Presidents go, but Gandhiji and his spirit go on for ever. If non-violence still 

E revaiis against sporadic attempts at terrorism, if communism and socialism do not 
nd fertile soil in India, if capital and labour rationally realise and keep their 
respective portions in Indian economy, if there Is no violent conflict between pro- 
perty and poverty, if there is no insurmountable misgiving in the rulers of Indian 
States towards British India in respect of the forthcoming Federation and, last but 
by no means least, if the minorities in India feel that British Raj can safely be 
replaced by Swaraj without detriment to their communal interests, it is because of 
the sound principles of Indian national policy that Mahatmajl has inculcated in, and 
^0 example of the correct attitude in all matters of cultural, social, religious and 
inter-Gommun^ importance that he had set to a growing section of right-minded 
Indian publicists and because of the general confidence that has been created in the 
Gongre^ to a remarkable extent under Mahatmaji’s lead. 

The spirit requires further careful cultivation and future legislatures will provide 
suitable fields to its fosterage.YTe cannot disguise from ourselves the fact that 
India was never so disunited as it is at present and it behoves the Congress leaders 
to be veaw circumspect where communal and class feelings are concernSi. 

MussalmAiis are as much dissatisfied and even disgusted with the new Constit^ 
ticrt as any of their fellow nationals and they have denounced it in no uncertain 
terms. Mr. Jinnah has given his assurance beforehand to all parties in the future 
i^slatores that Mussalmans will give their whole-hearted support and co-operation 
to any p^y that sincerely and equitably works for the salvation of India. I want 
my fellow congressmen to so conduct tnamselves in the legislatures as to earn and 
de^ervci the confikience of a great limb of the Indian nation without whose co** 
Indbft can never dream of attaining independence. 

The only way of abolishing the Communal Award, as the British Govenusmit 
to^raeives have pointed out to us, Is by bringing about a complete agreement anwng 
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the coismumtles ooacerned. It must be said to our great shame that for want of 
proper leadership, repreaeutative spokesmen and a common platform, and on account 
of communal distrust, there ii no prospect of eren proper attempts being made for 
oommunal reconciliation outside the legislature. 

If in working the new constitution in the course of the next two years due 
sense of responsibilitr in its true meaning and not in mere constitutional sense, is 
engendered m the di&erent sections of the legislators and thereby inter-oommua^ 
confidence and harmony is firmly established, Bod willing, I am jx^sitively certmn 
that is an All-India Conference of Prorincial and Federal legislators, a complete 
communal agreement on all constitutional Issues can be brought about and a r^dus 
€^amdi for the realisation of the national goal can bo determined upon. This is psy 
propt^tioa and method of destroying the new Constitution with a terrific eiplosion 
from within the legislatures and I prefer it to mere fireworks of deadlocks etc. 

Towards this great end I want to exploit all the resources of the Congress that 
hare become immense through the sustained mass movement inaugurated and 

S iloted by Mahatmaji and you can now understand whv I am nervously anxious 
lat Congresiymen should swamp all provincial legislatures "like an overwhelming fiood. 
There are ample signs to show that Congressmen will be returned to the Madras 
Assembly in very large numbers and there can be no doubt that the longest single 
party in the Assembly will be that of the Congress. As there has been no party system 
In any of the provincial councils except Madras, Governors will ehos^ as they do now, 
their ministers from various groups and it is even probable that a European minister 
wifi be appointed in Bengal. Wher^ts the Governors’ cabinets in other provinces 
wifi consist of a hybrid collection of men belonging to various parties of different 
outlook and clashing interests, the Madras Ministers will be members of a single 
party with a definit policy and prc^ramme. A Minister in a province refusii^ to 
give unqualified submission to the will and pleasure of his Governoj will be liable 
to be dismissed at a moment’s notice and the Governor will pr^ticaily be ruling 
autocratically through his ministers. But in Madras the ministry could not be 
turned out of office except on the vote of the Assembly and the Governor will soon 
find that it was not his will but the will of the electorate that the cabinet will be 
bound to regard. . 

If only the Faizpur Congress will ^ tackle the oflfice-acceptance question in right 
earnest and come to the right decision and thus give Madras plenty of scope for 
the realisation of its ambition, we Madrasis, who in the word* of H. E. Lord 
Erskine, are particularly “constitution-minded” feel ourselves quite capable of demons- 
trating to the rest of India and even to Great Britain that with the right alchemic 
spirit we can turn even this wretched constitution into an instrument of national liberty. 

In (inclusion, let me say a word to my co-religionists. Madras Mussalmans have a 
repntaticm for w dll- balanced jndgment and they have often given lead to other 

is crucial moments and the great Khilafst movement originate in Madras- 
We mimt take the pecuHar circsmstances of Mn^m position In this Preiddemoy into 
our ooa^eraticm ana take each a course of aetkm as la calculated to promote 
best interests of the oommunity. A slight refieotion wifi show that we can be^er 
obtain our ends by exerting our isfiuenoe on our countrymen firom within a uattonal 
organiration than by setting up a separate oosimanal party of our own. Even what 
little hope you had of boktering up a fictitious Islamic solidarity has been 
frustratea and history has been re{K»t^ ha your csi^e. Just as on the Montagu- 
Cfiielmsford visit an Islamiah League was set up against the Madras ^^ideBoy 
Muslim League, and again on another occasion two leagues began to function simul- 
taneously under the same name and the Government was pot to the task of distin- 
guishing one from the other by the different dates of their hirth, true to the^ 
traditions two Muslim Partiea have now come Into existence and keen contest is 
expected between the candidates of the r^pective piurties. If the leaders of the 
Muslim Psrtie* fed that they have gone too far to think of changing their course, 
they ahould at least remove the ban and allow their members, after section on thear 
tickets, ti) join the existing nou-oommimid parties according to their personM hmi of 
Tniftd , The spectacle of one Muslim Party sitting aloof in the Assembly will be bad 
but two Muslim Partiw funotlomng side by side, or rather face to £ac^ 
im loo uuedifying. 

The pTMidcotiai Adikeat 


Mr. Y»damiimm Pillai^ In the eoursa of Ms prmidential address . 

TmMy said that Mr. MatharaiJ^^ Mudaliar was the fittest to w 
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Conference and he was elected to the presidential chair. Since he had declined that 
honour, the responsibility of presiding over the conference had fallen on his (Mr. 
Vedaratnam’s) shoulders. He was only a soldier in the fight for India’s freedom 
and when a vacancy rose in the front ranks to the army, it was his duty to fill it 
up. It was in that sense that he agreed to accept the responsibility and he, 
therefore, appealed to all Congressmen to co-operate with him in making the Con- 
ference a success. 

The Congress, The continued, had been working for the past 50 years for the free- 
dom of India and by its strenuous work it had raised the status of Indians in the 
nations of the world. The new Constitution was an unwauted one and it had not 
given ^satisfaction to anyone except few persons who always supported British Im- 
perialism for safeguarding their own vested interests. India was becoming poorer 
and unemployment was increasing. Cut-throat competition in foreign trade and the 
manipulation of currency had added to India’s ills. The introduction of the new 
Constitution would only make the administration more top-heavy and would not be 
helpful in reducing the heavy burden of taxation under which the people were 
groaning. Under these circumstances, the President asked how they could accept 
the new ^ Constitution. Though they had refused to accept the Reforms, the Congress 
had decided that they should capture the legislatures under the new Constitution 
with a view to wrecking them. The electorate should, therefore, be educated. 
Propaganda ehonld not merely be carried on with reference to the sacrifices of 
the Congressmen but every opportunity should be taken to explain to the electorate 
the aims and objects of the Congress. He was sure if such propaganda was carried 
on, the country would return Congressmen in very large numbers to the legislature. 

The question of ofldce acceptance, the President, proceeding, observed, seemed to 
be looming large in the eyes of Congressmen. But the All-India Congress Committee 
had decided to postpone the settlement of this question till after the elections. There- 
fore it was not necessary for them now to discuss the pros and cons of it. ^ At ^e 
same time he would like to express his definite opinion that instead of reactionaries bei^ 
ppt into office, he would be glad to see that stalwart patriots like Sirdar Yaliabhbhai 
Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
became Ministers. He was sure that such patriots would utilise the opportunity thus 
afforded to wreck the constitution. Y^hether office was accepted or not, it was the 
primary duty of the Congressmen to wreck ihe new Constitution. 

The President next appealed to all Congressmen, workers and peasants, to present 
a nnited front for achieving the freedom of their country. They had to concentrate 
their attention on the amelioration of the lot of the agriculturists, fixing minimum 
wages for labourers and removal of unemployment and poverty in tlie land. He 
pleaded for the establishment of .old age pensions, maternity benefits and for the 
introduction of compulsory and primary education. It might be asked how to find 
money for all these schemes. The Karachi Congress programme had shown the way. 
In this country, there was no need for any officer to be paid more than Rs. 500. 

Congress Party in the Madras Corporation had carried out this pledge. Key 
industries like railways and electric schemes should be nationalised so that people 
might get the maximum benefit out of them. 

Proceeding, the President referred to the communal problem and said that it 
would disappear the moment the country attained Swaraj. He made an app^ to 
communal leaders to devote their attention to securing independence and exhorted 
people to encourage khadii industry and encourage the study of Hindi which wouM 
sorni become the lingua franca of India. 

. .T^e splendid example of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, in throwing 
opes adi the State-managed temples to all classes of the Hindu community, would go 
greet way for the total abolition of untouchability. 

^ eqnciud^ his address with a strong plea for establishing Congress Sahhas.in 
countries in order to remove the disabilities of Indian settlers in those lands, 
feared that the world situation would lead to a great crisis and stated that capi- 
astd imperialistic forces were responsible for this situation. He hoped that 
wwM not help such forces. The immediate task before the Congressmen was 
to 0115^ ^ctory to the Congress in the forthcoming elections and it was es^ntial 
that all shouM contribute their mite to Sirdar Yaliabhbhai Patel's Fund. 



The Congress Sodalist Confereaces 

The Sind Congress Socialist Conference 

Prend[«ntial Address 

Tfee first session of the Sind Congress Sociahst Oonference was hell at Karachi on 
the IStk. July 1936 under the presiierioy of Mr. M. R. Masani. Mr. Naraindas 
B&ehar^ Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed the ‘delegates, la the eoarso 
of his address. Mr. Ma$ani. the President said 


when both in your province and in the country, 
towards the so-caded new Constitution, but to 

bound 


‘'We meet ro-Jay at a time 
we are in a state of 'transition, not 

a higher stage of evclntion in oar national struggle. In such a period there is ^ 
to be dilTereiice of opinion and a let of dust in the air which blinds the vision’’. 

“We are verv fortunate, however, in having in our midst to-day the President of 
the Congress, Pt Jawaharlal Nehru, who has done so-much to clear the atmosphere 
since he too^ up the leadership of the country eaily this year. The splendid lead 
he gave to the country in his Presidential address at Lucknow, and the revival of 
mass interest in the Congress as a result of his tours and speeches has been an 
inspiration to us in these times of political depr^ion and demoralisation. He enjoys 
to-day the affection and allegiance of the bulk of the common people of this cnantrj. 
We hope with confidence that the policies and programme which he has put ^ before 
the country with a view to intensifyiny the national struggle will have the increas- 
ingly enthusiastic support of larger and larger numbers of people”. 

Dealing with the suggestion iini reports that there is a split in the Congress ^and 
for whicdi in certain quarters the Congress Socialist Party is held responsible, 
Mr, Masani said. ‘ I would like here to give an assurance that Socialists have no 
d^ire to divide the national ranks. On the contrary, we have already succeeded in 
getting for the National Congress the support, if it cdiooses to have it,” of labour and 
peasantry to an extent not available hitherto. We Socialists are not guilty of any 
irrelevance, but rather of focussing attention on the very important question of how 
quickest and best to achieve Swaraj.” 

Mr. Masani maintained that it was misleading to give the impression that the 
Congress was divided to day on the question of what form of social order was to 
fc^w the publishment of independence in the country. Socialists certainly dpired 
that the foundations of a Socialist society should be kid when the country had won 
its battle agidnst foreign rule and to this end they would certainly form toe platform 
of the party to popularise their ideas. Bat they Sid not seek to commit tbs Cte- 
gress to any decision at this stage. What they had done was, on the one haad, to 
place before the Congress suggestions for a o&ange in the methods of or|^isa^on 
and preparation for the struggle for independence and on the other hand, they had 
sought to stem the demoralising drift towards coastitationalism and oompromiss 
which had made itself felt in Congress politics since the unsucocssfa! coaoluslon 


of the civil disobedience movement of 19B2-33. 

The issue on which the country and the Cosgre^ were divided to-day was cot 
the issne of Socialism but the issue of independence and the ways and means of 
achieving it. If there was division in the fe)ngress to-day, it was not between the 
Socialists and the Nationalists ( a false claasification because in a subject county 
ail go^ Socialists also must be Nationalist ), but between two groups of Naffona- 
lists, each with a different scheme to achieve the common goal. 

This position had been made clear by the proceedings of the Lneknow 
where the main divisions were not on Socidist issues at all but on other 
sack 1 ^ the Congress attitude towards the States Subjects, the manner in whkli 
workers and peasants should be organised, etc. 

Beading with the new constitution, Mr. Masani regretted that the 
mW bj arrive at a finai decisioa on the important qaestios 
® 0 <a^tooe. “What developments,” he “could ooneeirably ^ 

co-op6n*ti<m with this Oovemmest ? Can it be that the m # 
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preseat in tlie mind of the Wording Committee ? And is it beingTsnggested that a war 
would justify co-operation ? The very idea is ridiculous. Or is* it that a gestoe 
from the new Viceroy is being awaited. If so, it is a dangerous possibility.” 

“What then is the alternative policy we of the left in the Congress propose for 
farthering the struggle for independence ? It is just a policy of deadlock ? The 
answer is clearly in the negative. Constitutional deadlocks will certainly serve the 
very useful purpose of bringing the sham constitution to a standstill land of forcing 
the Governors to rule dictatorially, thus tearing the thin veil ^of Lemocraoy ana 
revealing the stark realities of the situation. They would also make it necessary to 
drop altogether the inauguration of a sham Federation at the Centre. Deadlocks 
cannot, however, take us anywhere by themselves. They must be followed up by 
action, and where this is not possible, by preparation for action. India to-day is 
not in a phase of acute struggle but of preparation and in ^e immediate future 
the organisation has to be set up and the weapons forged. That is where perhaps 
for the first time the question of socialism comes in ; not indeed of socialism, but 
of the application of the technic and methods suggested by scientific socialism.” 

The Socialists felt that the two civil disobedience movements failed to achieve 
their objective because of inadequate mass response, not caused by lack of in- 
gredients of a revolutionary situation but owing to the restricted nature of the 
appeal made by the Congress. The call of the Congress was to individuals and not 
to the masses. The peasant, for instance, could not understand what Swaraj would 
mean^to him except in terms of bread. Unless, therefore, these classes could be 
organised on the basis of their immediate economic grievances and demands, they 
do not except them to participate in sufficiently large numbers in a future struggle 
for Swaraj. 

The immediate Socialist programme, therefore, if such it could be called, ^was 
the^ undertaking of the building up of powerful Xisau Sanghs and Trade Unions, 
which, while fighting for the raising or the level of existence of the exploited classes, 
could also be mobilised for action in times of national crisis. 

Discussing nationalism in India, Mr. Masani said it should be controlled, deve- 
loped and harnessed in the struggle against imperialism. Hitherto the Congress and 
the labour movement had worked independently of each other but the Lucknow 
Congress had sown the seeds of union between the two. Mr. Masani also stressed 
the need for India to take note of international developments in her nationalist 
struggle. In conclusion, he emphasised the need for India to make it clear that she 
will not participate in any war which England may declare against some foreign 
country to serve her own interests. He urged preparations to resist war must he 
started from now onwards. 


Resolutiona 

The Conference asserted the right of Congressmen to free expression from the 
Congress platform of Socialist and other views which are in no way inconsistent with 
the Congress creed or objective. 

In this connection, the opposition that has recently manifested itself against the 
lead given by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at and since the Lucknow Session of the 
Oongre^ as evidenced by the manifesto of the twenty-one businessmen of Bombay, 
shows inevitably that the vested interests in the country are ranging themselves 
openly against them. 

dffie inference sent greetings to the Arabs in Palestine on the fight that they are 
now putting up and hoped that they will keep up the fight till their objective of an 
Ind^aeiEdent Palestine was achieved. 

Conference welcomed the gestures of co-operatiou made to the Congress by 
All-India Easan Conference and the All-India Trade Union Congress and hoped 
tfeat fee Congress will respond to these gestures and thus secure their co-operation. 

fee conference urged upon the Congress the grant of collective represen- 
organise peasants and workers in the country, 
wl^reas fee Government of India Act 1935 in no way represented the will of 
fete fee Conference endorsed thf rejection by the Lucknow Congress of the 

sew oonstitsfion in its entirety. 

&e Oosfearenoe imted wife deep concern the attempt of certain highly placed 
i^ders to wMttle down the declared policy of the Congress of rejecUoa 
^ oonstafetien by agitating for acceptance of office and thus virtually draggn^ 
p® into the Iwrea iid futile path of co-operation. 
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The Congress regretted that the Lucknow Session did not put an end to this 
tendency by declaring categorically that no Congressman can accept ministerial 
offices under this Constitution and hoped that the next Congress Session would 
decide accordingly. 

The (inference endorsoi the resolution passed by the Congress at its Lucknow 
session on the subject of civil liberties. 

In this connection the Conference strongly supported the action of the President 
of the Indian National Congress in prompting the formation of a Civil Liberties 
Union in the country. 

The Conference was of the opinion that there was imminent danger of war follow- 
ing developments all over the world and urged non-participation of India therein. 

The Conference condemned the action of the league of Nations in lining the 
•Sanctions” imposed on Italy during the Irab- Abyssinian war and in refusing the 
demand of the Abyssinian Emperor for financial assistance for continuing the war 
against the imperialist aggression of Italy. This, in tlie opinion of the Conferences 
betrayed the utter imp^ortance of tlie League, in protecting the weaker nation against 
the aggression of m'-re powerful out^s. 

The Conference therefore supported the move of Mr. Ivenger, Congress M. L. A., 
in sponsoring a resolution for the next session of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
demanding tue withdrawvil of India from the League. 

The Ccnferonce noted with sympathy the rise of the Abung Baloch National 
Movement and supported their demands for that measure of civic rights and local 
Self-Government which obtain in other provinces of India. 


The Aodbra Socialist Party Coaference 


Welcome Address 

The Anihra Socialist Party Conference met at Rajahmundry on the 26th. 
September 1936 under the presidentship of Mr. Yusuf Mekerally ofBombav, Secre- 
tary of the Ali-India Congress Socialist Party. 

Welcoming the delegates to the O3nf0rence, Mr. K. Lingaraju. Chairman of the 
Reoeption Committee, explained the principles of Socialism and commended the efforts 
made by Mr. Jawaharlai Nehru to popularise them in this country. Referring to 
Scrviei Enssia, Mr. liagaraja said young men in India were reading avidly everr- 
tkia^ about the Soviet Union ; but it was a mistake to suppose that the aim of 
readi^ Eu^iaa literature was to transplant Russia on Indian soil. The ideal of the 
Socialists was not to make India a pale copy of Russia but to involve firom the 
Russian ex^riment a Government for India in accordance with her neods and as- 
pirations. with this goal firmly in view what harm was there in our iooking towstrds 
Russia for knowledge and inspiration ? He enumerated certain prevaiJing 
ceotions” about Socialism and contended that Socialism did not aim at destroTin^ 
moividoally. ^ ^ 

Adverting to the feverish war preparations now being made by the Powers and 
the imminence of a war, he said : “Our duty in such a crisis is plain, should 
withhokl assistance to the British Government. The National Congress has clearly 
defined its attitude in the event of a war breaking out ATe must follow its leai 
■^e cannot lend our support to the ignoble cause of imperialistic domination.” 

Turning to the new Constitution, he said our duty was to wreck it and this could 
0 €il|- be done by developing mass-consciousness and organising the masses. Idie Indian 
National Congress had decided upon enterning the councik with the express purpose 
of wrecki^ them. He could not say how far this was possible. The Congre^ 
Mmifasto, though not a Socialistic document in its entirety, hM a 
So^istic bias. It was their duty to see that the Congress secured a 
Tidsarj at the polk. 

Me o^idemnad the fiolicy of the Gavernmeat towards Socialk^ 
was set ft banned creed in the country. The Law oourts had upheld itr 
as legal But jei the GoTermaent had been placing obstacles is 
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f erred to the ban on Mr. Mausani’s entry into the Punjab and the security proceed- 
ings launched against Mr. P. Yenkateswarlu of Bezwada. 

In conclusion, he made few suggestions with a view to strengthening the Socialist 
party. He urged the establishment of workers’ and Peasants’ Unions, of study 
circles, etc. ^ 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Meherally then delivered his address. 

At the^outset, Mr, Meherally declared that the acceptance of offices, even for 
the wrecking of the Constitution, was highly undesirable. ''The hunting of illusive 
paper majorities must inevitably lead to unholy alliances, to a watering down of 
policies and actions of the Congress with a consequent revulsion of popular feeling 
against it.” ^ 

He then explained the Congress Socialist Party’s agrarian programme. Describing 
the present plight of the peasantry, Mr. Meherally said among the leading countri^ 
of the world, India had the highest percentage of people dependent on agriculture 
and the lowest percentage of those employed in industries, transport and trade. 
This had not always been so. Scarcely half a century ago countries like Prance 
and Germany had more peopje dependent on agriculture than India. In the West, 
however, rapid industrialisation had reduced the pressure on land. In India exactly 
the opposite had been the ^ case. One hundred and fifty years of British rule had 
resulted in the ruin of Indian trade and industries and had thrown a larger and larger 
proportion of ^ the population on the soil. During the last half a century the situa- 
tion had particularly grown acute. In 1881 the percentage of population depending 
on land was 58. In 1901 it had risen to 61.06 per cent, in l601 to 66.5 per cent, 
in 1921 to 71.6 per cent and in 1931 to 73.9 per cent. 

One of the most disquieting features, Mr. Meherally continued, had been a great 
increase in the number of landless labourers. In 1842, Sir Thomas Munro was 
able to report that^there was scarcely any peasant in India who was without lanffi 
Imirty years later in the census of 1872, it was discovered that there was no less 
than 75 lakhs of peasants who were without land. In another half a century the 
census figures revealed that 291 out of every 1,000 peasants were compelled to work 
as labourers, most having no land of their own. The next census in 1931 showed 
that this number had increased to 407 out of every 1000, an increase of 40 per cent 
during the decade. 

RMerring to the zainindari system, he said zamindars in India were a creation 
of the British. In the time of the Moghuls there were just revenue contractors. It 
was not till the time of Lord Cornwallis that the zamindai* was recognised as an 
a^jsolute proprietor of the soil. Cornwallis specially created the zamindari class with 
the clearest intention ^ of creating a body of middlemen, a group of people whose 
mterests could be so inseparably ^ bound with those of their foreign task- masters as 
to ensure continuous loyalty. This master stroke had only succeeded too well and 
the Indian zamindar to-day along with the Native Prince belonged to the most 
i^actionary^ strata of the population. In the last elections to the Central Legislative 
Assembly, in all the landlord’s provinces, the zamindars put up candidates against 
tte Congress and did everything they could to see that the Congress candidate was 
defeated. The latest instance of their reactionary nature was furnished by the 
circular issued by the U. P. Court of T7ards. 

The liquidation of the debts of the ryots and the reform of the iand revenue 
system were the other important items in the programme. Daring the last few 
years of depression, though, the cultivator's income had fallen disastrously, the land 
revenue continued^ at very much the same figure as in the pre-crisis years, with a 
remissions here and there. In manv places it had been esteblished 
peasant did. not make enough out of the land after deducting the expenses 

revenue. Hence the insistence of the Congi^ 
present land revenue system, which apart from being 
me^ftehle was one of the, if not the most, important clauses of debt, should fee 
and. rep^ed fey a graduated income tax on agricultural incomes exceedii^ 

^ year. It was not at all unfair to ask for this as the income-tax limit is 
^ uxbas aiw was Es. 2,000. 

tramng growth of rural indebtedness, the peasant revolts in the past 
directs ag 2 dnst the money-lenders, the relief measures 
i I P^evin<^ and States of Ind,ia, he assert^ that the situatiem was 
mfeoierafele, !Ilie remedy was eqxmUy clear. It was the abolitdoii of idl 
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intermeUiari'. ^ the Scita ani the a-.’taal ealtivator of the soil, the liquidation 

of the entire rural debt ani th-'^ arrears of land revenue, and the scrapping of the 
present Ian 1 revenue system an! its substitution by a graduated Income-tax: on 
aeTieuitural ine unes ovvr Rs, j<>} a year. Tim Party, he went on, ha*l now firmly 
addressed itself to the diSRs'ult task " of kisan organisatiou. The All-In«iia Kisaa 
Committee had come int) evd'^teaje very largely rt^ the instance of the Party and two 
of the thre^' Secretaries of that Wiy were; their Party members, as also most of its 
provincial oryini>ers. The nie^taniinj; fret in Tuiiaa polities since tiie Lucknow 
Congress had t?een the awak-iiing arneng the [>ea>ants in India. The numerous Kisan 
Conferences which were being Lcl I in all the provinces bore witness to the 

wonderful response the pca-aarry liul given to the appeal for organisation. 

Proceeding, Mr. MclierriLy saiJ. ir was n-* ‘CS'^ary for the sake of further main- 
taining the militant p^/r.y of tne Congro^.- and continuing the important task of 
itftJiig the Louipry '.ut cT the ra .ra'^s of dcj<r*Hi'oa into which it had fallen, that 
Pandit dauahana; N'djru be re-ehe ted Congress Prcbidont for the coming 

year. No C.ngiO", Pit-: lent liS 1 d irine the few inanths of his term conducted him- 
M-lf with binii^ijstln gien and with su-li happy results. Ilis whirlwind tours in 
dibtaiit }>ieviii_LS liud rdreaiy created a new aw^ukening an! new activity in the 
couniry. The nine m eiths between the Li.know and the Faizpur Session of the 
Congie''S weie hardily bUiTicient to enable any man, however inspired he might be, 
to transmit to the peuplo his .spirit and ideas in a country as big as India and with 
the apparatus of communication as limittMi as it was here. 

D^ing with the intornatieual situation, the President said that Europe to-day 
had become an arena for the clash of two systems, the capitalist and the socialist 
system. Eighteen years after the Treaty of Versailles Europe was again arming it- 
self more dreadfully with more destructivo weapons of war to wipe out masses of 
population and wuus heading towards a catastrophe from which there seemed to be no 
escape. The clobh of interests inside the capitalist system was sharpening so rapidly 
that every country was forced to spend more thau half its revenues on the develop- 
ment of the war mdustry. 

In the process of the sharpening of the internal conflict of capitalism, conflict 
of the two rival sv -items was sharpening at an equally rapid pace. In every country 
the progressive elements were closing iiu their ranks and arraying themselves against 
the forces of roiwtion, the monsters oi war ani Fascism. The radical forces had 



information were being well supported with arms, aeroplanes and money from the 
Fascist States^ of Italy and Germany. Uur sympathies must naturally go to the 
people of Spain, inie situation in Pafestlno was also becoming increasingly grave. 
He urged the Conference to send Us greetings to the people of Spain and PaiisUae 
in their grim straggle for freedom. 


A resolution condemning the repressive poHcj of the Government was moved by 
J. itamalingiah and seconded by Mr. M. Annaporniali. The rt^lntion coad^oed m 
strong terms the policy of the* Government in keeping in detention enmps wifehont 
trial tiiousands of young men in Bengal and other parts of the country, md piacing 
behind iron bars soma gentlemen as State prisoners for an indefinite period without 
trial. The Conference protested against the arrest of Mr. Ahmad of the Poniab and 
the disfranchising of Mr. Musaffar Ahmad and 500 labourers of the Oirni Kamgar 
Gnioa. The resolution further protested against the ban on many labour and peasant 
unions, youth leagut^s, the North-West Frontier Congress Committee, the All-India 
Communist Party, the Hisdusthan Seva Dal and other organisations. When the re- 
solution was put to vote, it was carried uaaalmoasly. The Conference then adioamed. 


Ik Besgal Confress Sodaik C&ifereiKe 

The sscond a^mual eonfareacQ of the Bengal Congress Socidli^ vwii 1^; ' # 
the Albert Cbilcutta on the Zrd, O^ober 193^0, In the ^ Ht# 
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Meher Ali who was to arrive on the next morning, Mr. Jay Prakash Naram 
took the chair. The presidential address was delivered by Mr, Meher Ali on the 
next day when the Conference resumed its session. 

After Sj. Sachindra Mohan Bliattacharya, Chairman ^of ^ the Reception Committee 
delivered his address, greetings from the following organisations were read out : the 
B. P. C. C., Bengal Provincial Trade Union Congress, Bengal Labour Party and the 
Youth League. 

Resolutions 

The report of the Party presented by the Secretary was accepted after some 
discussion. The following resolutions were then passed : 

(y This Conference condemns the action of the Bengal Government in applying 
the Public Security Act of 1932 to this session of the Bengal Congress Socialist 
Party because it regards such actiou as an illegitimate limitation of the right of 
an organisatiou to exercise its choice in admitting members of the public to its 
meetings and conferences. 

(2) This Conference expresses its deep sense of loss to the cause of the working 
class and the anti-imperialist movement at the death of Maxim Gorky, Henry 
Barbusse and Saklat walla. 

(3) This Conference also expresses its sense of loss to the freedom movement 
of the country on the deaths of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, Dr. Ansari, Messrs. T, A. K. 
Serwani and Abbas Tayabji. 

(4) This Conference while appreciating the services of Comrade M. N. Roy and 
others who are now undergoing imprisonment in different jails demands their imme- 
diate release. 

Further this Conference request the nationalist members in the Legislative 
Assembly to move for their immediate release. 

Presidential Address — 2nd. Day — 4th. October 1936 

Dealing with the new Constitution, Mr. Mekerally, in the course of his presiden- 
tial address, said : History did not show any parallel political measure like this 
constitution which was so repugnant to all ideas of democracy and so universally 
condemned. ‘‘But it is scarcely necessary for me,” he continued, “to demonstrate 
its reactionary character or to enter a plea for its immediate wrecking. The Congress 
has alre^y decided to wreck the so-catied Reforms Act in its entirety and the 
Government is equally determined to foist it upon the country. The tug-of-war is 
likely to be very stiff. Not only the people of this country will watch^ its course 
with concern but the oppressed people ali over the world will watch its minutest 
details so as to draw lessons from it as suited to their own need. 

“The new election under the Government of India Act will soon be upon us. 
The election manifesto of the Indian National Congress is already out. That the 
Congress candidates will be returned in large numbers all over the country is to 
be expected and that the Congress Party will have a majority in several of the 
provinces is more than likely. But some friends are urging the acceptance of 
Ministerial office in the event of a Congress majority. To my mind this course is 
fraught with grave dangers to our national struggle. It will spell disaster to our 
struggle for complete independence. Suppose that the leader of the Congress Party 
in Bengal becomes the Chief Minister, what will he be able to do for the impoverish^ 
p>^tsants of Bengal ? Mnil he be able to abolish the Permanent Settlement ? Will 
yonr Chief Minister be able to relieve your peasants of the crushing burden of 
which the Banking Enquiry Committee estimated at one huudr^ crore and 
which others would put at twice that figure ? What will^ your Chief Minister do to 
m&ek the ether demands of the peasantry ? The whole thing is so obvious. What will 
he he able to do for Labour, for your jute worker who is probably the worst sufferer 
m Hiis province ? Will your Chief Minister be able to nationalise the jute industry ? 
What will the Chief Minister be able to do for the middle-class unemployment which 
probably is the acutest in Bengal ? What relief will the Chief Minister be abto to 
^ve to the unemployed ? Unemployed is andn variable concomitant of the capitalistic 
system. So kmg as capitalism lives, unemployment also lives. In the circumstances 
the Chief Ministo and his associates will be able to achieve nothing. Office aceep- 
t^ice to me appeps to be a very clever trap, it will be our duty tQ_ create such 
a volume of public opinion that those persons in the Congress and outside who are 
^hly tolking of office acceptance on the specious plea of wrecking the OonsMtu^n, 
wiM feel the pressure of pubho opinion and that at E^zpur Oon^reee or 
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on any sub?oqaent o^^casioa when dcxiisioas are taken, might be abla to carry the 
country with ns. 

ProcoHinir, thn speaker poinM out that next year would be a rnomentons year in 
Indian politics. The new constitution would be facing them. The question of aoaptance or 
otherwise would be before them. The tremendous agrarian crisis was likely to engage 
their attention and there was above all, the new orientation of Labour movement. Labour 
was very likely to come near the Congress once again and the situation required to be 
handled very svmpathptically. It was "most necessary that at such a time they sbooid 
have at the helm of their affairs a personality who commanded the attention ^ and 
loyalty of every section of Congressmen. It was necessary that at such a critical 
time Pandit Jawharlal Nehru should be re-elected President of the Congress. Baring 
the nine months he hai been able to brinu about a now spirit of hope, a new spirit 
of resistance iu the whole enuntrv. lie has toured almest the whole of India and 


bis tours have galvardsel the whole country. It 
should gi'^c him another voar of office, for nine 


was most necessary that they 
months between Lucknow and 


Fa: 2 :pur couU not be ^?neu^!l to carrv out his ideas and schemes. The speaker would 
therefore ask for the re-eieetion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. In -this connection 


ho won; 1 like to soun I a note of warning. Already a move was on foot that the 
office of the rre'riient of the Congre^^s shoull be for three years. The speaker was 
oppose I to ftUL'h a move. They should not stick to the old convention of having a 
new Prc^iident every year. But tliey .should interpret the situation in such a manner 
and the constitution in this respect should be so flexible that there should be pro- 
vision for re-election of the President. 


Referring to the commuual problem, the speaker said that it was most unfortu- 
nate that P^ngal should be so ridden with the communal bogey. The speaker did 
not for a moment want to cast doubt on the sincerity of mdiguation of a large 
section of Bengal Hindus who felt that a great wrong had been done to them by 
the Communal Award. To the speaker the Award was the most reactionary part 
of the anti-national Government of India Act. The very existence of separate 
electorate was ennuuh reason for them to condemn the Award outright. It was 
sad to roilcjt that there shoull be people in this country in both tbe_ cornmnnities 
specially among tine Mahomclans who should come forward to champion the Com- 
munal Award. But when everything is said the speaker could not help remarking 
that the widespread agitation “ against the Commnnjil Award in this province, inas- 
much as it concentrated on the number of seats given to the other community, was 
entirely misplaced. It did not matter to them how many seats were given to Hindus 
and how many to Mahomedans in a legislature when" that legislature had not the 
power to give the most ordinary relief to the masses. It is most necessary there- 
fore that they should see things in their entire clarity. He thought that the existence 
of the communal problem was due to the fact that they had not been able hitherto 
to draw all sections of the masses into the vortex of n^onsd movement and the 


remedy lay, according to him, in approaching the rrmsm with a Md, cl^-cnt 
economic programme which reflected their day to day needs and rejjnlr^nients. He 
therefore emphasised that the Socialist solution was the only solution of the eom- 
munal problem. 


Speaking on the relationship between the national strode and the Socialist movB- 
ment, the_ speaker said;_ ^The Congress Socialist Party has built up a powerful 
tendoney in Indian politics, a tendency that is likely to have far-reacning r^ults. 
During its brief existence the Party has been able to build up a reputation and 
have a following only next to that of the parent body, the Indian National Congress 
to which we all t^Iong. For one thing it has put Socialism on the rmq) of India. We 
Socialists have widened and enriched the very ideology of nationalism. 

^The question is sometimes asked ‘can you convert the Congress to Socialism^ ?” 
The speaker thou^ht^ tl^t it showe<i a complofte misunderstanding of the very purpose 
of the Congress ^ialist Party. The task of the Socialist, he said, was not make 
the Congress a big Socialist Party but to make it an organisation which should fight 
for complete national independence and to make it a genuinely anti-imperialist or^- 
nlsation. ^ They did not want to raise the issue of Socialism in the Congress at §ts 
present time nor did they want to divide the Congress at the present into Socialist 
and anti-Socialist camps. In the meantime they should preach the gospel of Sociafea 
aad look forward to the time when their ideals would be accepted by the oous^y, 
^fening to the present international situation the speaker believed &at ft 
war was uamiaeat and tho^ht that the Far East would be the ©estre of 
Imperii^S^ c^mJflagratioii, He urged that they should ma^e a dei^ ol tie 
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Ear Eastern question and suggested the establishment of a chair for the study of 
Far Eastern affairs at all the Indian Universities. He would like to urge the Calcutta 
University which was several shades advanced than other Indian Universities in 
research work to take up the matter in right earnest. 

The speaker next deiilt with the question of detenus and ended by sending hearty 
fraternal greetings to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted a resolntion condemning the measures taken by Govern- 
ment to suppress civil liberties and raised its emphatic protest against the promulga- 
tion of the Public Security Act in predominantly labour areas like Calcutta, 24 
Parganas, Howrah, as it was calculated to suppress workers’ basic right of Assembly, 
organisatiou and expression and to thereby prevent them from active participatioa 
in the electoral campaign at a time when the labour had been enfranchised for the 
first time. 

The conference demanded the unconditional release of all politics and working 
class prisoners including all those who had been convicted in connection with labour 
and peasant movement. 

The conference condemned the present method of sending political prisoners to 
Andamans, village and^ home internment as well as restrictions of movement of 
citizens such as Sun-rise and Sun-set laws, card system, and demanded the uncondi- 
tional release of all detenus or their public trial in any competent Court of Law. 

The conference demanded the immediate repeal of all acts calculated to suppress 
civil liberties such as B. C. L. A., Regulation III of ISIS, Public Security Act, Trade 
Disputes Act and radical revision of the Indian Trade Unions Act, Wage Payment 
Act, Press Act and their like. 

Resolutions — Srd. Day — 5th, October 1936 

The Conference adopted among others the following resolutions to-day : — 

‘^This Conference expresses its ^considered opinion that it is the inalienable right 
of the Indian people to frame their own constitution and that the new constitution 
as embodied in the ^Government ^of India Act is thoroughly reactionary and retrograde 
and seeks to intensify the exploitation of the masses and strengthen the fetters of 
imperialism by granting concessions to the upper classes at the cost of the over- 
whelming ma}ority of the population and using them to thwart the working of the 
popular will. 

The only cause open for the Congress is to adopt such measures as will make 
the working of the constitution impossible. 

The conference declares that the only constitution that will be acceptable to the 
Indian people will be one drawn up by a national Constituent Assembly elected on 
universal adult suffrage and composed of the representatives of the exploited and 
oppressed masses of people, provided that those who have opposed and betrayed the 
struggle for independence shall have no place.” 

‘■‘This Conference is of opinion that the acceptance of Ministerial offices by 
Congressmen will spell disaster for the national movement and will give a serious 
set-back to our struggle for freedom. 

. V- therefore decides on launching a strong campaign against the acceptance of 
Ministerial offices by ^ Congressmen and others in this campaign its whole-hearted 
supMrt to the anti-ministry campaign by Congressmen. It also invites the support 
of tho A. L T, U. -C. and the organising committee of the A, I. K. G. in this 
important work. 

A Conference is therefore of opinion that the question of office-acceptance 
mmiki be definitely settled at the Eaizpur session of the Indian National Congress 
STC to the Congress voters to elect only such delegates as are pledg^ to 

oppose the aooeptance of ministerial offices. 

Gdnference considers the election manifesto issued by the A. 1. C. C., ^ a 
^P^i^ovement^ on the previous position of the Congress and offers its general 
support to the Indian National Congress in its electoral campaign. 

Qmfer^ce hopes that in - the selection of candidates proper care will be 
taken not to up ^ose whose past record is doubtful and that candidates with 
raoicai sympathies will be preferred. In this connection it express^ its strong dis- 
approval of the attempts of certain members of the G. r. B., to make unholy 
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re,i.ctionary iniiVi duals with a Wow to ohtam illiisire paper majorities 
in the election nni dO’>larc.s that snch a course will be detrimental to our cause and 
fcrin:: aHout a roviilsion of feeling aciint the Cau.:ross. 

Tliis Onferen-je urg-cs upon the O^ngrt.^ss to clarify the following anti-imperialist 
issues in the elei^tion manifesto :— 


(I) to define complete national inl'^nenlenco as the imm4>i]ate obj^Uvo of the 
Comrress, thereby meaning "Isevcnnce oi connection with the British Empire ; 


Con 

(2) to declare emphatically against acceptance of Ministry ; 

(3) to call upon the B. r\ G. C. cxecigre to eUrlfy ins attitude towards the 
Communal Award in aicof'lrince with the resolmion pa'^s{>l in the Conferonco : 

(4) to rmake the pcfsitivo sbgan ‘Eonstitaent Assemi’Iv’' of the oppressed and 
exploite<i masses a live issue against the slave constitution ani explain its signihcaace 
to the eJoetorate. 

‘This conference stroncly disapprov:s of the re-'^ent dee's’ :)n of the B. P. 0. C. 
exe<tutive reearling aeiratien agtiri'^t Comm'ini! AA*arl. That i^bsiou not only 
drags tiio O-Ci cress into Lonirnarial s|’i:2ddes which cannot res'ilt in any good to 
the nation as a wh ile bat >iiverts tn.e attention of the pe''ple of Bengal from the 
main i-sics of repression, unemployment, and grave agrarian distress an I from the 
niaia task cf prcsridng a tiuhtl front to the skive c m Aituticea. In the opinion of 
ih‘- < I'lifercnce tliis side-tracking of political ecus. ions nc^s docs irreparable narin to 
siruggie against iraoeriahsm. 

The conference at tlie sarno time regards the Communal Award as a negation of 
the basic princi[des of democracy and as striking at the very roots of national unity. 

It is therefore uncompromisingly opposed to it and believes that it must be pat an 
end to. But it stroogsy feels that the only way to end the Communal Award ts by 
strengthening the anti-imperialist movement which must necessarily lead to d^rao- 
tiou of the New Constitution and by diverting the attention of the people from the 
false issue of communal interests to the real issue of the unity of tne interests of 
the exploited masses of the country. It is in the development of this consciousness 
that lies the solution of tho w'holo c^mmimal problem. 



country are not yet organised on a common front against imperialism and regards 
the creation of such joint people's front as the supreme talk before the Congress 
Socialist Party. 

This conference believes that to-day the Indian National Congress provides the 
widest jmsible basis for the creation of such a people’s front. Therefore it- regards 
any attempt at formation of this front outside the Congress as ill-advised. 

This conference is further of opinion that in order to create such a front it is 
nec^sary on the one hand to consolidate the auti-imperiaiist ^ elements within the 
Congress, and on the other, to bring about a united front with all such Aments 
outside the (ingress and uJtiiiiately to unite them both. 


For this purpose this conference believe that the Party must ce^elefssly endea- 
vour 10 radicalize the Congress rank and file and to link them up with mass mor^ 
ments outside, particularly of peasants, workers and youths. Alongside with this 
the Party must also endeavour to develop joint and united front action, in the shape 
uf meetings, demonstrations, conferences, mass actions, etc., on the widest poBsible 
anti-imperialtst basis, between itself and all anti-imperialist forces outside the 
Congress. Further, it must also undertake to organise and intensify the struggle of 
the masses, carried on through their independent class organisations, and to co- 
ordinate the latter with tho movement for National independence as represented by 
the Congress by pressing their demands and programmes on it and by securing its 
participation in" their activities and further by working for collective affiliation of 
these organisations with the Congress. 

In order to give effect to the above policy this conference recommends fommtaoa 
of contact committees between the C, S. F. and anti-imperialist organisations out&iffe 
the Congress. 

**Considering the momentous problems that are likely to face the country during 
the coming year, this conference is of opinion that it is necessary to have at the 
holm of Congress affairs a president who commands the confideaco of aii of 

Oongressmen particularly of the left Recognising the very valuable work dose by 
Ft d. L. N^ru during his presdency and so as to enable him to carry it 
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this confereEce is of opinion that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should be elected as the 
president of the Congress. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution recommending to the executive of the 
All-lndia Congress Socialist Party to fix an All-India Dotenue Day sometime in 
November, 


The Tamil Nadu Socialist Conference 


Ist. Session — Salem- 28th. November 1936 

Welcome Address 

The first session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress Socialist Conference was 
held at Salem on the 28tli. November 1936 under the auspices of the local Congress 
Socialists’ Association, in the Mangala AGIas Electrical Theatre before a large gathermg. 
Dr. Dinher Mehta, one of the Secretaries of the All- India Congress^ Socialists’ 
Party, presiding. The role the Congress Socialists are expected to take in the aim 
of the Congress to obtain Swaraj was defined in the address at the Conference. 

Mr. Batlivala of Bombay opened the Conference. Mr. P. B. Bavani Singh^ Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. 

In welcoming the delegates, Mr. Bavani Singh said that the movement for the 
independence of India had gained ground and a policy of ruthless repression of 
Socialists had begun. In spite of all this, the masses were eager to better themselves 
by getting independence for the motherland. The condition of the masses, the 
workers and the peasants was daily growing worse and their existence was getting 
more and more miserable. They were all willing to come under the banner of 
Socialism and to have their status improved. At the same time, the world was being 
torn by Fascism. 

As against all these dismal features, the speaker continued, they saw a gigantic 
reconstruction proceeding apace in the Soviet, where the liberated peasantry and 
workers were building up a new society, free from exploitation, free from selfish 
designs, and free to work out their own destinies. All these had their lessons for 
India and its workers. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Dinker Mehta then delivered |his presidential addsess. 

In the course of his speech, he said that the formation of the Provincial Socialist 
Party in the Tamil Nadu was but part of the response to the crisis through which 
the world was moving to-day. The Indian National Congress was to meet next month 
at Faizpur where vital matters will be discussed. The constitution which was being 
forced down the unwilling throats of India had to be wrecked, if the struggle for 
freedom had to he continued. 

The real spirit of the League of Nations was dead and gone. Japan first threw 
to the winds the Lease’s authority by her aotiou in China and other nations like 
Italy and Germany followed suit with impunity. 

After dealing with the situation in Spain, Mr. Mehta said that the ensuing war 
would be one of reaction against progress. It was bound to be on an international 
threatening freedom and democracy. India was also facing a similar situatiom 
The fight for freedom was long and arduous and had to be continued. From consti- 
totion^ advance to Swaraj and from the latter to independence, thence again to 
tracer the power to the hands of the producing classes based upon socialism, and 
fiirtv on to world state of Communist society, this was the order of development, 
which ^the Congress Socialists in common with the others of that belief in the other 
conntrias, had in view. 

In _&e gM days, the liberals had brought the upper classes into the Congress- 
Gandhiji had in the middle classes. To-day, the SocMsts were out to bring 

in the prolatariat into the arena as they were the real people who needed protec^on 
from starvation and death. 
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In spito of all opposition, soeiaiism was making headway in India. The masses 
everywhere except in Rassia were {KX>r and miserable. Only socialism would solve 
the hituation for them. It was true of all lands. India coufd not escape it and it 
behovoi] every one to be prepared for the inevitable. It was only a question of years 
for the Government to be traubferred into the hands of the socialists. 


Poverty in India had to be removed ; the people must have food, clothing and 
shelter ; and it was pos^sible only with the advent of a socialist Government. The 
President then detailed the grievances of the workers and the peasants at the hands 
of the capitalists and the zamindars and said that the socialists must undertake pro- 
paganda among the masses and organise so‘ciaiist groups everywhere. Only a revo- 
lationarv socialist cruun could lead the fi^Tht successfuliv airainst liritkh Tm TiAriniiorrt 


lationary socialist gruup could lead the fight successfully against British Imperialism 
and therefore the Cungrc^sS has to be changed into a real anti-imperialistic 
organisation with a stirring ^.rogramme which would arouse and draw into it the 
toiling masses. Cjugress Socialist parties had been organised in other provinces and 
Madras was doing it now. Their duty was to build mass organisations of the 
peasants and the workeis on the Marxist model and these ought to be independent 
of the Ojngress itaelf Then alone could the struggle for free-iom be waged success- 
fully. The social Iiad to convert the rank and file of the Congress to this viewpoint 
and tlh.-^ wurk required patience and energy. All f^ociali^ts had a common ground. 
In Europe, it was the destruction of Fascism. In India it was the ending of the 
foreign Imperialism. A united front alone could achieve tliis object. This definite 
political line should never be allowed to be blurred. There were various political 
groups in India even more radical than the Congress. The socialists could ofifer witli 
them a united front within and without the Congress, against foreign exploitation 
The Congress was to-day the biggest political organisation in the countW ' and 
required careful handling. Mr. Nehru has m^a socialism popular in the Congress 
and the country. The socialists should not rest content with it. Continuoas fight 
had to be maintained with the Parliamentarian 'rightists’. There was a united front 
between the socialists and the 'rightists’ as regards the wrecking of the constitution 
The socialists however should not allow the Tightists' to degenerate or dilute that 
attitude. 


The speaker criticised the election campaign of the right wing of the Congress 
which he characterised as objectionable as they used GanJhiji’s name and san» 
praises of the Gjngress, without popularising the demands of the masses, or carrying 
on a ceaseless anti-imperialistic propaganda. ^ 


Mr. then took stock of the situation in the country and said that the new 

constitution in India was a big step in the consolidation of the British Empire There 
were till now no political parties in India and the reforms would see to their birth 
Tho reforms were bare and only served to perpetuate slavery. The Princes would 
form a new party of the conservative element and everything • would tend to keen 
the country in subjection for ever. The older parties had been exp(^ed and the 
Oovernmmt knew that they dM not enjoy the country’s con^ence. They wanted 
therefore a new type of men posing to have the people’s confidence and thus the 
office acceptance issue had been brought to the forefront Office aceeptaaoe was 
nothing short of co-operating with foreign boreaucracy. The constitutiou most be 
ended. The socialists had therefore to concentrate ail their struggle on the obiectivei. 
Congressmen in the legislatures most be watched and must not be allowed U) slide 
down to compromises or conciliations. To-day the Government was doing somethias 
in the direction of village improvement work. But half-ht^rted measure would ser^ 
no good. 

He then spoke on the plans of the socialists and said he appealed to all workinn 
classes to form unions and to fall in on the Marxist principle of mass freedom Ra 
exhorted all socialists to work to strengthen the party. 


Onciuding, he said, the road to Swaraj was tfie road to socialism and both the 
struggles were one and indivisible. He warned his colleagues against bewildering 
and frightening the people and every one was to be approached from his own le^ 
A peasant proprietor was to be approached not through the slogan of collectivism of 
iaad ownership but with that of the redaction of taxes. The Congress had to be 
toftocratised -, the organised workers had to be given collective representation * tha 
pf^^SDame of the Congress had to be based on the economic requirements ol 
Baasses ; war was to be actively resisted ; the work in the Councils h^ to boi 
^ down ; office might be rejected ; and ths socialist programme had to be areanhS 
far and This was the party’s work on the eve of the asd 
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they had to against entrenched forces. He hoped that the socialists ^s^ould not 
be found wanting in the strength to fight such forces. 

Resolutions — Second Day — 29tfa. November 1936 

Mr. B. Srinivasa Rao proposed and Mr. Bavani Singh ^ seconded the 
resolution by whch it was decided to form a Tamil Nad Congress Socialist Party and 
to affiliate it to the All India Party. Mr. S. P. Y. Sundararajulu Naidu supported it. 
After this resolution was passed, Mr. P. Jeevanandam moved that the socialist 
programme based upon the relief of the peasant and the labourer from the Zaminder 
and the capitalist be adopted and that an appeal be made to all to support that 
creed. The masses were invited to join the organisation and the resolution contained 
several details of the agricultural programme and of relief to the industrial workers, 
such as maximum hours of wort, minimum wages and other necessary safe-guards. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. K. A. Chary and carried uem con. 

On the motion of Mr. jS. At Narasimha Raju and ‘seconded by Mr. Rajagopalan, it 
was resolved to protest against the repressive policy of the ^Government ^ in respect 
of the socialists. From the chair, the resolution condemning the policy of the 
Government in regard to the N. W. Frontier was moved and carried. 

The conference resolved that India shall not have anything to do with any farther 
world war. 

Sri Neelavathy then moved a resolution appealing to the Indian people not to 
participate in the proposed Delhi Parbar next year and suggesting _ hartals etc. My. 
Kishen seconded it and Mr. 0. A. Yenketachery supported the motion. The All-India 
Congress Committee was asked to accept this resolution in terms of the attitude of 
the Socialist Party. 

After this motion had been carried, the resolution pledging sympathy and support to 
the railway workers of the B. N. Railway in their decision to strike work from the 
1st proximo and appealing to all other railway workers to stand by their comrades 
was moved by Mr. Xrishnan, seconded by Mr. Yenketachary and was adopted. 

The last resolution was sponsored by Mr. Jeevanandam who said that the Congress 
representation must be changed structurally. The Conference welcomed the attempt 
made last year to get representation on a functional basis for the peasants and^ the 
workers, and asked the All-India Congress Socialist Party to fight for this issue 
until success was obtained, 

Mr. J5. Srinivasa Rao seconded this motion which was passed. The session 
then terminated. 


The Bihar Socialist Conference 

The Session of the Bihar Provincial Congress Socialist Conference was held at 
Patna on the 5th, December 1936 under the presidency of Dr. Ram Manohar Ix)hia, 
Secretary of the Foreign Department of the A. I. C, C. In the course of his speech 
Br. Lohia said ; — 

‘Donncil- entry has been thought as a stop-gap measure to occupy our national 
life when no other aggressive movement is possible and, therefore, it is regarded 
SI8 part of our tried and exhausted national life.” can use Councils in a real 

sense only if we treat them as platforms and barometers of our na- 
station.” 

. JSjb ssM that BOW forces are trying to change the technique of ^ freedom struggle 
mto daily r^sstanee against imperialist attacks and the spirit into a perrnanent 
m dis&gBished from the old division of Satyagraha and constructive activities 
asd they forms into workers andjpeasant movements. National freedom is synonymous 
with progress and prepress entails fight against low wages and taxes, rent, and 
of the peasantry. 

Impemlism ooBSelidates its hold not merely through the political machinery but 
©Qoiaomie naachinery. And so fight for progressive demands m^ns fight against 
impmahsm. General strike on the 1st of April next and boycott of the King’s visit 
aipe aettens which a living nation undertakes instinctively. National activity shoukl 
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consist in nudemiaiDg the pillars of the new Goyerament of India Act, namely 
the Safeguards, India Stat<^, Commaaa! Electorates. 

R^<dotioni 


The following resolutions were passed : — 

1. In the coming conflict and struggle of the country India needs such a brave 

and conscious leader as is capable of giving a clear, straight and true to the 

country by courageously braving all the obstacles on the way and furthering the anti- 
imperialist struggle waging in the country. 

In the opinion of this Conference, the most suitable person is Pandit Jawabarlal 
Nehru who, if elected the president of the Congress, shall fight imperialism with 
courage and determination and with the assistance of all the progressive forces of 
the country. 

It should therefore be the duty of all Congress Committees of Bihar to elect him 
Cor^ess President for the second time,” 

2. “By holding the Coronation of the King in this country, ^British Impermlism 
is intending to tighten its grips all the more, and therefore this conference is of 
opinion that the whole country, especially the Congress should completely boycott 
the coronation celebrations. 

3. “In order to hold the country all to more firmly in the shackles of slavery 
and to suppress the surging tide of freedom, British Imperiahsm has made a nw 
constitution which has been forced upon us despite the unanimous opposition of the 
txmntry. This black constitution is going to he inaugurated on April 1, 1937 when 
the new l^slatures shall meet for the f&st time. 

“This conference is of opinion that a general strike should be observed on Apnl 1 
throughout the country for expressing resentment and condemnation of the same, 
and it further appeals to the Faizpur s^ion of the Congr^ to adopt this 

programme.” j ia- xt 

4. “This conference expresses its deep pleasure at the release of comrade M. N. 

Roy and welcomes him in the political field of the country”. 


Ik All India Socialist Conference 

Third Setikm — Faizpar — ^23rd» to 24th« December 1936 

Premden^al Address 

The third annual session of the All-India Congrers Socialist Party Oonference 
was held on the 23rd. Dec^ber 1936 in the Subjects Committee panded of the 
Confess at Faizpur. 

Mr. Jaiprakaah Narain presiding, said that while they were able to do a good 
deal they had not done their best Meeting, as they did, just before the annual 
s^ion of the Congress, their ey^ turned towards fhe Congress s^ion and the 
question uppermost in their minds was what they should do in the Confess session. 

‘‘^We are going through very critical times I wish its force is widely realised, 
I have made the colleagues who take a different, and rather complacent, view of 
things and brush aside all talk of critical times by saying that Socialists are inclined 
to tS alarmist and it is better to concentrate on the immediate work in hand, 
namely, securing victory for the Congress at the polls next Febmaryl adding that 
there will be time enough to see wimt we could do after that. There are other 
colleague who do not twther about the immediate task and who, in the midst of 
the tumnlt and the ^thering storm, pursue with unruffled serenity their lofty 
dream of reviving the dead and dying industries of ancient_ lands. ^ Frankly, this 
attitude — ^not of the man in the street, mind jon^ but of the active national worker — 
alarms ma We seem to believe that nothing extraordinary has happened in 
six or seven y^rs in this r^idly changing world, we do not sean to be 
awa^ we are passing through a period of intense crisis which has biuught war io 
our T€^ doors and therefore demands a new technique, new slogans and a new 
fom of We do not also realise more clearly that we haro faffed m our 
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previons battle with imperialism, "We do not seem to show any anxiety for ensur- 
ing success in the next struggle. "We seem to rely on time to lift the depression, 
which has supposedly fallen over the country, when we have another fight which 
will take ns further on our road to Swaraj. Then we shall have another respite, 
then another fight and then yet another till we reach our goal. 

“I lament the numerous people who think in this manner. Naturally they do 
not feel any responsibility consciously to evolve a higher and more effective Qform 
of struggle. A few months spent m jail at periodical intervals is about all that 
most of us in the Congress conceive our anti-imperialist struggle to be. If this 
sort of mentality persists Congress will find itself completely ineffective. We must 
Jeam to realise that the next struggle must be our last. Till we do it there will be 
little seriousness in our work. If we undertand more clearly what is happening 
around us we will see that it is so, 

“When I tell people within fiive years we shall be a free nation my friends laugh 
at me but I do believe our proportions and our work must be on the basis of even 
shorter calculation.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Jaiprakash said that the ‘transformation that has taken place in 
the life of our peasantry in the last six or seven years as the result of the crisis 
of imperialism is without parallel. The poverty of the Indian peasant under the 
Britisn rule has been a major premise in our politics. Referring to the Government 
of India's allocation of a crore of rupees for rural development and the Viceroy’s 
presenting stud-bills, the speaker said, “We take it that it is all a counterblast to 
Mr. Gandhi’s scheme of village industries. There may be some truth in it hut the 
real conclusion to which it points is that the peasants’ condition is becoming so 
desperate that even imperialism sits up and takes notice. Being, however, unable 
to do anything real in the matter it tries to woo the peasant by this show of false 
solicitude. The crisis suddenly reduced the peasant’s income by half and even more 
than half. His debts went on piling. The mill of indirect taxation continues its 
grinding. The result is that seventy to eighty per cent of the Indian peasantry is 
bankrupt to-day and millions have become landless. Instead of rigorous and miilitant 
work among the peasantry we have been tinkering with sanitation and the lighting 
of villages. We tnink the British rule is responsible for the plight of the peasantry 
and it cannot be improved so long as that rule lasts. This of course is true, but 
then we conclude from this that we have first to rid ourselves of that rule and then 
improve the condition of the peasants. Therefore no attempt is made at present to 
relate the dire needs of the peasants with the struggle for independence, to make 
that struggle itself a struggle for reduced rents, revenue, freedom from debt, a more 
just distnbution of the burden of taxation, a juster system of tenancy and so on. I 
suggest that this way of thinking is typical of the middle class. Clearly, we have 
not learnt to think like the masses because we are not yet close enough to them. 

“What is true of the peasantry is also true of the industrial workers. Therefore 
the Congress should identify itself with struggling masses. The entire masses should 
be rous^ to activity, and the national movement should be raised to unprecedented 
heights. 

“Briefly, the Congress must take hold of developing the mass unrest and forge it 
into a mighty weapon against imperialism.” 

Concluding, Mr. Jaiprakash Narain pleaded for broadening the basis of the Con- 
gress so as to include the widest possible sections of the people. 

fie suggested that provision should he made for giving organised sections of the 
collective representation in the Congress. He added that fear was expressed 
^ast if such a scheme were adopted the Congress would become the oockpit of a 
of interests. It was, he declared, to bury one’s head in sand. “If there is a 
ol interest in the country it cannot be kept out Such fear is not worthy of 
tk^ress and gc^ contrary to its declar^ intentions of moving closer to the 
ffiid ids^atuying itself with them.” 

Mr, had no doubt that, in the coming provincial elections, people 

wonM ihmr wB! to freedom by showing that the whole country is behind 

psgpreas in its uncompromising opposition to the new constitutions and for its 
regeebio® of it. But winning the election was only a small part of their 
■woak, A oonshtution cannot be wrecked merely by an electoral victory. The 
tmly e® 0 ctiTe way of opposing the constitution was to mobilise the masses. Whab- 
tore aad the l^slatures should be merely to h^p to organise 
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THE ALL INDU BOCULLST CONFERENCE 

Retalutions — Secont! D«ty — 24tk. December 1936 

Tlie Conference at its resumed session to-day passed five resolutions (two moved 
from the chair) condemning the action of the Faizpore {>oIice in searching and detaining 
some delegates from Bengal and calling upon the nation to observe a general strike 
on April 1 as demonstration agaiubt the new Constitution. The third relation which 
was move^i by Sm. SaiyavaU Devi referred to the King's Coronation. 

Another resolution demands the release of all political prisoners and the immediate 
repeal of laws calculated to suppress civil iiborties. 

Boycott of King’s O^eonition 

Sm. Satyavati Devi, moving the resolution on the boycott of the King’s Oorona- 
tioa, observed that the Congress which was the most representative body of the 
country should declare boycott of the coronation. The object underlyir^ holding of 
the coronation in India was to demonstrate the country's loyalty to the Crown. The 
CoagreSvS the guardian of the people should not lose its prestige by allowing 
Congressmen to participate in the coronation celebrations. After Mr. R, K. Khadikar 
had supported, the resolution was adopte^i unanimously. 

Dang EE of War 

Next Mr. Rajnni Mukhtrjee proposed a comprehensive resolution on the danger 
of war welcoming the Lucknow CJoagress against the participation of India in any 
imperialist war and appealing to the Congress to prepare the people for the crisfs 
ana, in particular, to issue a call to refuse to volunteer or serve in any war, naake 
financial contributions or to subscribe to war loans. It further opin^ that suoh 
imperialist war should be utilised by India for securing her freedom. The mover in 
a lorceful speech offer&l elaborate arguments in support of his resolution which was 
seconded by Mr. bh if. Joshi of Poona and then adopted unauimoosly. 

Railway Strike 

The rosoliuioa which called upon all Railway workers to resort to a general 
strike and thus demonstrate their solidarity with the strikers on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway was move I by Mr. Shivanath Bjnerjer, President of the All India Trade 
Union Congress. After it was duly supported, the resolution was carried without 
opposition. 

Release op Political Prisoners 

Ther^ter Mr. Mohanlal Kulkarni proposed a lengthy resolution condemning 
Covemiaent repression in various Provinces demanding unconditioni release of 2! 
Ewliticsd prisoners and immediate repeal of all laws calculated to suppress civil 
liberties. 

Mr. Akd»l Q off or (Punjab Socialist) having supported, the resolu Uon was adopted. 

Tee Nrw Cunshtution 

Next Dr. Rammanohar LMa^ Foreip Secretary of th© All-India Congre^ Oommittee, 
moved with a vigorous speech a lengthy r^lution rearming uneqaivoc^ condemna- 
tion of the new constitution, welcoming the robust tone of the Congress eiectaon 
manifesto and deploring the action of the Congress Parliamentary Board in refusing 
the candidature of ScK^ialists in several provinces and opining that it violat^ the 
spirit of the Congress election manifesto. The resolution, further called upon mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party to utilise the opportunity of the eleotion propaganda to 
further their cause. 

Ae^rya Narendra Dev, in according support to the resolution, counselled the 
Socialists to use the council platform to promote their struggle for independence. As 
this platform had been misused by reactionaries the Congress had decided to capture 
it with a view to prevent any harm being caused to the country through this channel 
He str^ed that the Congress victory in the elections would signal the country’s 
victory in the fight for freedom. 

After the resmution was adopted the conference terminated amidst loud cheers* 



The Congress and Socialism 

Economic Issues and Political Struggle 


The following pen-picture on Congress and Socialism was published by Pt. Jaicaharlal 
Nehru in September 1937 : — 

Socialism may be good or bad, it may be a dream of the distant future, or a 
problem of the ^ present; whatever it is or might be, it seems to occupy a large 
corner of the mind of India to-day. The word is bandied about from right to left, 
and behind it lurks, we are^ solemnly told, the grim shadow of communism. True, 
the notion of many^of its critics as to what is socialism is of the haziest. And even 
professional economists,^ after the manner of Government propagandists, try to con- 
fuse the issue by dragging in God and religion and marriage and the degradation of 
women. "We must not complain, although it is a tiring business to explain the al- 
phabet to people who tell us that they can read. The curious part of it is that 
most of this talk and shouting about socialism comes from those who seem to dis- 
like it and who do not want mention made of the word or the idea. 

Socialism, as every school boy ought to know, is an economic theory which 
endeavours to understand and solve the problems that afflict the world to-day. It is 
also a way of looking at history and of trying to find from its wayward course the 
laws, if_an_y, that govern human society. Vast numbers of people all over the world 
believe in it and seek to realise it. A great area from the Pacific to the Baltic is 
already under its sway j other great countries, like France and Spain, hover on the 
brink of it, and there is hardly a country in the world where it has not got a 
numerous and faithful following. Neither the intelligence behind it, nor the numbers 
that support, necessarily establish its truth. But they do demand a respectful consi- 
deration of it by us in India. They put us on enquiry for our own problems, 
political and economic and loudly demand solution. After considering it we may 
reject it utterly, or we may learn something from it at least even though we do not 
^cept it wholly. To ignore this vital impulse which moves millions and captures 
both the miuds^and hearts of worthwhile people, cau never be the path of wisdom. 

- rightly said, the political issue dominates the scene, and without 

independence all talk of socialism or any other radical change in our economic system 
is moonshine. Even a discussion about socialism introduces an element of confusion 
and divides our^rank. We must concentrate on political independence and that alone. 
This argument is deserving of consideration, for we may not do anything which 
weakens ns by breaking our -joint front against imperiaJisra. To some extent the 
premises are accepted by the most ardent socialist, for he admits that pohticai 
freedom is the first and the essential objective for us to-day. Everything else must 
nec^arily follow it, and without it there can be no other radical change. 

Thus much is common ground. Nationalism is admitted to be our primary urge 
and concern. And yet the way of looking even at this common objective is not the same. 

Strenoth of the Congress 


I^febody wants to create division in onr ranks and all of us talk continually of joint 
fronts gainst onr powerful adversary. Yet we can hardly ignore conflicts of inter- 
ests, and even as we advance politically (quite apa rt from socialism or the economic 
these conflicts become more apparent. When the CJongress came into the 
of the **liXtreinists”, the “Moderates” dropped out. This was not because of 
oponomic issue but simply because politically we were becoming more advanced 
ai^^e moderate elements consciously or sub- consciously felt that too great a politi- 
might endanger their interests. They dropped out Yet curiously this 
gm aid not weakm the Congress, much as we might have regretted the parting 

colleagues. The Congress drew in its fold large nnm^rs of otliers 
and a more powerful and representative organisation. Later came non-co- 

OSerfitefVT! JUkI strain ortjrwA u i. 1 _ 1 —ij 


ana agMQ ^:^ess was not weakened. Yast number of additioiml people 
It ami lor the first time in its long history it became a power in onr rural 
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are^ It ciune to represent India as it had never done before and to move millions 
by its mandates and advice. Thas, inherent conflicts between small groups at the top 
and the vast majority of our countrymen became aver more apparent as we advanced 
politically. We did not create them. Wa went regardl^ or them and thereby in- 
creased in power and eflfectiveness. 

Econ’osoc Issues 

Gradually, other issues began to colour our political horizon. Gandhiji _ spoke 
about the peasantry ; he led strong movements in Champaran and Ksura. This was 
not a poUnoal issue tho^h inevitably it had political repercussions. Why did he 
introduce this complication in the pure nationalism of our political movement ? Why 
did he go about speaking of the terrible poverty of our people ? This was new talk, 
a mw orientation, likfiy to change the centre of gravity of our movement. He 
knew this well and deliberately he worked for the economic orientation of our politi- 
cal problem. Was it not largely because of this, as well as because of his great 
personality, that the millions rolled in under the banner of the CJongress ? All of 
us b^an to talk of the under-dog, and the sorely tried and curshed under-dog turned 
to us with relief and hope. 

Gandhi ji persisted in his stress on the poverty of India’s miliqns. We knew this 
of course, theoreticaliy — who could forget it — for we had the evidence of our own 
eyes, and the teaching of the giants of old — Dadabhai Naoroji, Bigby, Ranade^ and 
Romesh Butt And yet, it was a matter of books and statistics for us of the middle 
chfcss, Gaadhiji made it a liye i^ue and we saw for the first time with horror-struck 
what India was — a mass of hungry, starving, miserable people. To alleviate this 
hunger and unemployment, he urged the revival of spinning and weaving. Many 
peo^e who oonsiaered themselves very wise laughed at this, but the charka, though 
it may not have gone far in solving the problem of poverty, brought relief to many. 
Even more so, it gave a new spirit of self-reliance and co-operation to those who 
lacked this most It played a brave part in our political movement Here a^n, we 
see an extraneous non- political issue influencing for our good, our national movement 

In later years, Gandhiji also stressed the problem of the Bepressed Cl^es. In 
doing so, he inevitably provoked some groups of Sanataniste, There was conflict be- 
tween those representatives of old customs and vested interests and the progressive 
forces. For fear of this conflict, Gandhiji did not hesitate to launch his great cam- 
paim against Untouchability. It was not directly a political issue. Yet, it was raised 
ana rightly raised. 

So, in the Congress and outside it, we see these conflicts of interests ever coming 
to the front Whether it is a measure of social reform like the Sarda Act or Br. 
Bhagwaa Das’s new Bill, or a political m^ure, affectiDg various interests, or a 
klxmr or peasant matter, this conflict of interest always comes up. Let us avoid 
oonflict by all means, but how can we ignore it when it is there ? And what 
are we to do about it ? After sixteen years of stressing that we stand for the 
masses, there can be only one answer to this qu^tion when this conflict affects 
them. That answer Gandhiji gave in one of his speeches at the Round Taide Con- 
ference in Ii)ndon in 1931. “Above all” he said “the Congre^ represeate in its 
essence, the dumh-semi-starved millions Bettered ever the length and br^tfa of 
the land in its 700,000 villages, no matter whether they come freun British India 
or what is called Indian India. Every interest, which, in the opinion of the Congress, 
is worthy of protection has to subserve the interests of th^e dumb millions ; and 
so you find now and again apparently a clash between several interests, and if there 
is a genuine real clash, I have no hesitation in saying, on behalf of the Congress, 
that the Congress will sacrifice every interest for the sake of the inter^t of these 
dumb- millions.” 

Our ever-increasing contacts with the peasantry made us think more and more 
in terms of their grievances and their welfare. There were agrarian movements in 
Bardoli, in the United Province and elsewhere Local Ckmgress Committees had 
often, almost against their will, to face the problem of the conflict of interests and 
to advise their peas^t members as to their course of action. Provincial Committoes 
in scHud province did likewise. 

OoseBESS ON EcOKOiGG & SOCIAL SlUtTCTUEE 

In the summer of 1929 the All-India Congress Committee itself at a meef^ng 
in Bkmabayj boMly faced the i^ue aiid gave an ideological 1^ to the cocmirv. 
With aS its nstonaliK background and str^ in political freedom it dectoed cm- 
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phatically that the economic structure of society was one of the root causes of our 
poverty. Its resolution ran thus : 

“In the opinion of this Committee, the great poverty and misery of the Indian 
people are due not only to the foreign exploitation of India but also to the economic 
kructure of society, which the alien rulers support so that their exploitation may 
continue. In order therefore to remove this poverty and misery and to ameliorate 
the condition of the Indian masses, it is essential to mate revolutionary changes 
in the present economic and social structure of society and to remove the gross 
in- equalities.” 

Revolutionary changes ! I ventured to use these words not so long ago in Luck- 
now city and some people thought that they were new on a Congress platform. Few 
Socialists could improve on this general declaration of policy and outlook. Yet it 
would be absurd to say that the Congress had gone socialist. It was becoming 
more and more concerned with the poverty and misery of the Indian people and the 
realisation was growing that mere political changes were not enough, something 
more necessary. That something more was a change in the present economic and 
social structure, a revolutionary change. T^Tiat this change was going to be, it did 
not state ; it was naturally, under the circumstances, vague and undecided about 
ii 

Civil disobedience came, a political movement for a political objective. Again we 
saw a conflict of interests coming to the foreground ; the big vested interests fearing 
a far-reacbing political change opposed ^ the movement and supported the British 
Government. In some areas like the United Provinces, the conflict to interests was 
more marked because of the agrarian upheaval. 

At Karachi the drive towards an economic reorientation became more marked. 
The Congress hesitated to go far but it could not hold back. Again it declared that 
dn order to end the exploitation of the masses political freedom must include real 
economic freedom of the starving millions.’ It talked in terms of a living wage^ and 
it declared that the State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral 
resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public transport, A 
socialist proposal, yet it was still far from socialism. 

Thus has Congress been driven by force of events and that pressure of reality to 
face the economic issue. With all its passion for political freedom it could not 
isolate it from economic freedom. The two were inseparably bound up together. We 
have tried to keep them apart and to concentrate on political freedom, but economic 
problems would insist on barging in. We vrould shut our eyes to the confliots of 
interests and yet, even on the political plane, these conflicts became ever more 
apparent The Round Table Conference provided a revealing display of vested 
interests lining up behind British imperialism and opposing the forces that were 
working for Indian freedom. 

Memories are short and many people forget this recent history of the Congress 
and of India, Socialism or a change of the economic^ structure of society are not new 
ideas unheared of previously in the Congress ; nor is the conflict of interests a 
novel conception. And yet it is perfectly true that the Congress is not socialistic 
to-day. But whether it is socialistic or not , it ceased many years ago to he an 
organisation thinking in political terms only and ignoring economic issues. As I 
write, one of its principal activities is to enquire into peasant grievances and draw 
up an agrarian programme. It must face this and other urgent economic problems. 
And in doing so, wherever conflicts of interests appear, as they are always appearing, 
ail intererts that clash with those of the masses will have to be sacrificed. 

It is clear that we must concentrate on the political issue the independence of 
Mia. That is of fundamental and primary importance for us and any activity or 
which blurs that issue is undesirable and not to be encouraged. On that I 
tsake H there is agreement amongst Congressmen of all ranks Why then, this talk 
Of SociaSsm ? 

As I understand it, it is not because any socialist imagines that socialism can 
Mve any placre in India before political freedom has been established. It can only^ follow 
M,e|ienaance if India is ripe for it and the great majority of the people desire it. 
But the ScK^Efli^c ontloak nelps in the political stru^Ie. It clears the issues before 
Its and makes us reahse what the real political content (apart from the social content) 
of freedmn must be. Independence itself has been yariously interpreted, but for ^ a 
Scjcialist it has only one meaning and that meaning excludes all a^ociation wi& 
tteperMism. Iherefore stre^ is laid on the anti-imperialist character of^ our pofl- 
and this gives us a yard measure to judge our various activities. 
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Further the Socialist outlool stresses what the Ootutress has been emphasising in 
varTing degrees dttriag these past fifteen years that we must stand for the mas^ 
aad'that oar stni^^gle should of the ma.'ises. Freedom, should mean the euding of the 
expioltatioa of the masses. 

WnAT IS Swaraj ? 

This brings as to a considtBratioa of tho^ kind of Swaraj we are aiming. Dr. 
Bhagwan Das, with a most corameniable persistence has been demanding for many 
years that Swaraj should 1>6 defined. I do not agree with him in some of his yiews, 
hut I do agree with him that we cannot go on talking vaguely alxjut Swaraj withou^ 
isdicaUngT^ttwever roughly, what kind of Swaraj we are aiming at. Are the praseat 
owners of vested interests to be the successors of the British in the governance oi 
the country? Obviously that cannot be the Congress policy. for we have often 
declared that we are against the exploitation of the people. So inevitably we must 
aim at strengthening tiie musses so that they may efrectively hold power when 

imperialism fa^Jes awuv from India. - . 

That 3 treagthenIa,g“of the masses, and of the Congress organisation through them, 
is u'jt nei^essary bec'ause of our objective, but because of the struggle itself. Only 
the masses can give real strength to that struggle, only they can carry on the poli- 
tical light to the end. ^ , -r • i. • 

Thus the socialist outlook helps us in our present straggle. ^ It is not a question 
of carrying on now a nsel^s academical argument about a dist^t and probiematic 
future, but of shaping our policy now so as to make our political strug^e more 
powerful and effective. This is not socialism. It is anti-imperialism. It Is tho 
political aspect as seen from the socialistic view point. 

Socialism of course looks further ahead. _ It aims at social reconstruction based 
on an elimination of the profit motive. That is _ not possible to-day and so the con- 
sideration of it may appear to some as academical and premature. But that view 
wonld be short-sightof indeed. For the consideration and clarification of the objec- 
tive, even though we may not decide about it, affects our approach to Jt. In whose 
bands will power come when political freedom is achieved ^ For, social change will 
depend on this, and if we want s^ocial change we must see that those who desire 
such change have the power to bring it about. If this is -not what we are aiming 
at, then it means that all our struggle is meant to make India safe for vested 
interests who desire no change. 

The Socialist Approach 

Hie socialist approach is the approach of Marxism. It is a way of loooking at 
past and priest history. The greatne^ of Marx none will deny to-day and yet few 
rmlise that his realistic interpretation of events, which has^ illumined, the long and 
tortaous course of history, was not a sudden and brilliant innovation. It had de^ 
roots in the past ; it was known to the old Gre^s and Romans as well as to JSuro- 
pean thinkers of the Reaaissaiice and onwards. They coacdved of history as a 
movement and a conflict of ideas and interests. Marx applied science to this old 
philosophy, developed it and made it the briliant exposition that has so impr^^^d 
the world. Tliere may be lacunae in this exposition, over-emphasis here ana there. 
We must not look upon it as a set of dogmas, but as a scientific way of looking at 
history and social changes. Much is mile of the fact that Marx emphasised the 

economic side of life only. Ha did emphasise it because it is important and because 
there had been a tendency to ignore it But he never ignored the other forc^ and 
urg^ which have moved human beings and shaped events. 

Marx is a name that terrifies some people who know little about him. It 

may interest them to know what one^ who, far from being an agitator, is a 

very respectable and honoured British Liberal, said not loi^ ago. Lord Lothian in 
the course of the annual oration at the London Bchool of Economics in June 1931 
said ; 

‘Is there not more truth in the Marxian diagnosis of the ills of modern society 

th®t we have been accustomed to think ? I confess that the prophesies of Marx and 

Leiiiln are bei^ realised with the most uncomfortable accurary. When we look 

reumt at the Wesiem world as it is, and the persistence of its troubl^ is it ©ot 

obvious that we must probe into the fundamental causes far more de^iy thaa we 

have beem in the habit of doing ? And in so doing, I think that we may fiiid that a 
good deal of the Marxian diagnosis is true.’* 
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This expression from one -who might easily have been Yiceroy of India is signifi- 
cant. In spite of all the prejudices of his class and the powerful pressure of his 
environment, his keen intelligence could not help being attracted by the Marxian 
diagnosis. Lord Lothian may have changed his opinions during the past five years. I 
cannot say how far what he said in 1931 represent his thoughts to-day. 

Effects and Causes 

But Marxism is not an issue before Congress to-day. The issue is whether we 
must fight the evil effects that we see around us or seek the causes that underlie them. 
Those concern themselves with the effects only seldom go far. “They ought not to 
forget that they are fighting with effects, but not with the causes of these effects ; 
they are retarding the downward-movement, but not changing its direction ; that they 
are applying palliatives, not curing the malady.” 

This is the real problem — effects or causes. And if we seek for causes, as we 
must, the socialist analysis throws light on them. And thus though the Socialist 
State may be a dream of the distant future, and many of us may not live to see it, 
socialism is a becon light of the present, illuminating the path which we have 
to tread. 

So Socialists feel. But they must know that many others, their comrades in the 
present struggle, do not think so. They cannot assume, as some do, an attitude of 
superior knowledge and make themselves a sect apart. They have to justify them- 
selves in other ways and thus seek to win over to their way of thinking those o^er 
comrades and the country at large. For, whether we agree or differ about socidism, 
we march together to the goal of independence. 



The Women^s Conferences 


The All India Women’s Conference 

Eleventh Session — Ahmedabad — 23rd. December 193S 

Hie following are extracts from the presidential address delivered by Mrs. 
MurfftrH E. Ccm»im at the Eleventh Session of the All-In iia Women s Oinferance 
held at Ahmedabad on the 23r<l. December 193S. After reviewing the a diievameats 
of the All-India Women’s Associations, Mrs. Uouslns complained that woman were 
not getting a fair deal as regarls education. 

‘^From tha day I landal in Mairas ah-ont this time twenty-one years ago to join 
Dr. Annie Besant I have felt spiritaally at home; poiiticaliv, as an Insh-womBn, 
equally at home; physically, thank Ooi, fall of energy and good health ; and coming 
straight from fail participation in the valuable erpenences of tlie straggle for votes 
for women in Britain and Ireland I soon realised that I had much to learn from my 
Indian sisters, and that anything I could do side by side with them in their struggles 
for ffoedom wouki not repay ali I received from this great land fall of ^anty, 
f^il<^phy. Peace, Simplici^ of Life ; Ahimsa, and from the Hindu conception of 
Ardhanarishwara, the dual Being, Half-Lord, Half-Lady, Biviaa Equality, Father- 
Mother of ail creation ; and from the Moslem acceptance of the spiritual equality of 
man and woman as eipr^sed in the explicit language of the Koran. I have adopted 
India as my home for this life and it is a privilege for me to work in any and every 
way for its restoration to supreme dignity. Though I identify myself Vilh their 
hopes and interests I do not feel worthy" of their largeness of heart in overleaping 
the boundaries of nationalism and thus demonstrating that we are a solidarity of 
sisters in a world where the ^woes of women are similar everywhere. 

Last year the All-India Women’ Conference was entertained with royal honours 
in what I may call the Woman's Kingdom of Travancore. and in that matriarchal 
State we saw in operation many of the reforms for which we are straining, such as 
inheritance, rights for women and the proportion of one literate girl to every two 
literate boys. 

To-day w© are back again in a Presidency of India (Bombay), not an Indian 
State. W 0 jure iuqipilj in the city for so many years blessed by the presence of 
the Sage of Sabarmati, Ma haft nna Gandhi, and w© nave to be worthy of the continued 
be^e^tkm of that holy patriot-reformer who brought our womanhood and its pow^ 
of service and national sacri^e more into promineace in five years tham ali our 
relorm mov^aents had done in the previoc® hundred We are in a dcBmocratie 

mivironni 0 nt---and you have a dee^rttic President. This is the City of Ooten—and 
you have a Khaddar-clad President, Gould wa be n^u:Br the amculturist and indus- 
trial masses V Here we csm study at first-hand problems of me peaamtry and the 
mill-workers. Yearly our pilgrim bands of Oonfm'once d^egafc^ pass up and down 
and back and forth through this vast land like a shuttle weaving a new khaddsr ck)tii 
for Mother India and we thank our hoste^es of AhmedSad for giving us this 
inspiring and instructive resting-place this year. Ahm^iat^ is also famous for its 
Hariian Ashrama and tq-day nothing is more prominent in our thoughts than the 
Proclamation of Maharaja of Travanoore granting temple-entry to Harijans of that 
State and we rejoice at such liberation and are proud that such an Act has taken 
place during the year when H. E,’s ideal mother has been the President of our 
Oonferenca 

The AH-India Women’s CJonfereeoe have created an All-Indian organisation of 36 
Oonslitu^t areas, with 114 Sab-Oonstituency nr^& whose annual gatherings have 
been training munds in public service «id public speaking unequalled in the wuntryj 
unique in India as they are carried through by women only. We have creaheA 
ft mofit remarkable union of women of ali cla^^, creeds, races, castes. 
oxigmiMy a band of the intelligwitsia we now are a solidarity of sisters as 
aerar before in India raaging from Maharanees to Harijans, including 

BIkhs and Qiristi^s, idl feSii^ the common link of Oonfeita^ 

m 
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activities and friendships. We have also created a jpnblic opinion on women’s 
questions of a strength which did not exist previously, we have raised the prestige, 
dignity, influence, power, and capacity of our united womanhood, and gained a new 
and deep appreciation from the public for women’s ability and for their rights of 
citizenship,— a wider vision of women’s sphere and responsibilities, nationally as well 
as domestically. 

As regards the support of indigenuous industries the Indian women have only to 
compare the saris they are wearing to-day with those Yideshi materials in which 
they were almost all arrayed in Poona in 1927 to be convinced of the sincerity and 
success of our promotion of Khaddar and Swadeshi as we followed^ the lead given 
to the country by Mahatma Gandhi, for we understood the necessity of economic 
self-help, and our responsibilities as the demanders and consumers of materials. In 
our annual exhibitions of indigenous industries at our many Conferences, and in our 
Entertainments, woman is m her element as lover, expresser and stimulator of 
Beauty in Arts and Crafts and in the Fine Arts. 

We have taken a lead in pointing to a solution of the dread problem of the 
menacing growth of population in this country. Our Conference has ranged itself 
on the side of Eugenic scientific Birth-Control through the dissemination of know- 
ledge by leorgnised clinics of which those conducted by our Bombay Constituency 
since last year are examples worthy to be followed everywhere. I myself believe 
that dedicated self-control in the sex life is the highest ideal, but while people are 
growing to that perfection I believe also in using the help of Science to regulate the 
quality and quantity of the race, and especially to liberate physically and economi- 
cally helpless mothers from too frequent and unwanted ^ child-bearing amongst the 
general masses of humanity who nave not the spiritual will to sublimate sex 
impulses. We must save by ail health schemes a large proportion of the 200.000 
Indian mothers who are yearly victims of maternity, and the millions of babies who 
are unnecessarily born only to die within their first year of life. 

The mere recital of these achievements will hearten us for our future struggles, 
will increase our pride in our womanhood as such, and develop our sex loyalty, 
creating a new atmosphere and mentality which is as valuable as any concrete piece 
of legislation, new reform in education, or local item of constructive work. 

Yet these gains are only as drops in the ocean of our country’s needs. ^ It is 
true that we have wide and deep cause for disappointment The continued illiteracy 
of the country is heart-breaking to those who love India. In twenty years the 
percentage of literacy of Indian women has not risen from two or_ three per cent 

Our Indian administration is the most costly in the world, said a Royal Commi- 
ssion on the subject While the pulse-strings are compulsorily withheld ^from 
Indian control in such manner that over 50 per cent of the central and provincial 
national revenues is consumed by army, law and order and administration there is no 
hope of liquidating illiteracy. History has proved that that can only be done by the 
full resources of a free nalion, 

I take this torch from Her Highness and carry it forward^ by demanding that 
the married woman in the home be legally entitled in her own right as a co-wqrker 
of the family and the country to a defined proportion of the income of her living 
husband, a due proportion of his assets when he dies, and if he has none then the 
State should give her a pension and a maintenance allowance for ^ch child up to 
sixteen years of age while she rears them as Wards of State, This is not so-called 
endowment of momerhood. It is the expression of the economic value of the ‘work’ 
of the women in the homes. Unless this economic value is given to women who 
work in the homes all laws giving the widow property and iuheritance rights are 
a minor detail of the revaluation of women needed. ^ They are only mending 
^35 e^es of a fundamental problem. Without economic rights in the home women 
ooalnae to be the suppressed sex dependent on the generosity, patronage, 
seKtotOntaiity of the soiificiallly-made-saperior sex, and she cannot have self-respect 
or seif-xeliance but imbibes an inferiority complex, thinking also that her great hard 
ei mothering mid caring for the race is her curse instead of her worthy 
wjathm. At presmit a premium is placed on women’s work outside the home, its 
hoars, phymcai conditions, wages are regulated. But the woman who minds the 
the chiMren and the food has no ‘locus standi’ in the organised world of 
labour. Ibr that wcanan who will ever be the majority type of womanhood, we wili 
dream dreams and we wSI work for her legalised economic status till she stands 
hto raled ft tim inferjority and drudgery, yalued as a worher within the home legaPy 
mid as h%hly as the ma n or wimaan work^ outside the home. 
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In 20 years the percentage of literacy of Indian women had not risen from two 
to three per cent An enqairy by a * committee of the Government of Madras 
this year reported that there was no money available for this desirable reform, and 
in the Central Provinces we saw the opposition of the Government to Mr. TamWs 
gallant attempt to introduce a Bill to give compulsory primary education to girls 
only. Grothafe claimed that two-thirds of the national revenues should be spent on 
education. Under the present system of government, only 8 percent of these Indian 
revenues is allotted to education’ While India spent only’ Rs. 8 crores for ^ million 
people on elementary education, Britain spent Rs. 86 crores for only ^ million, and 
the United States spends Rs. 347 crores for 130 million. “Even within the meagre 
amount available for education here, women were not getting a fair deal,” she 
said. “Fourteen times more money is spent on boys' education than on girls’. It is 
appalling that only one out of every 100 girls gets’ elementary education, and only 
one put of every 1000 girls gets secondary education. At the rate ^ we are moving, 
it will be a thousand years before India catches up in education with other nations ! 
Yet Russia has shown the world that she could become literate in 20 years. We 
women can Ifgitimately ask in the interest of our children, however, _ that twp- 
thirds of the large amount that is being given to each Province as a birthday gift 
to the new Oanstitution shall be immediately allocated for spreading elementary edu- 
cation as “the safest and most valuable inve’stment for the futureh” 

Referring to the forthcoming election, Mrs. Cousins said, “In electoral matters,' we 
find to our disappointment that our elected women will be the chosen of men and 
of vested interests of groupings of men rather than in any way representatives of 
women, because men voters are nearly seven times as many as women. It has be^ 
especially painful to us that the political parties have put forward only 
a couple of women for general seats despite the pleading of the^ ^ngre!^ Pr^ident 
and though it was evident from the election of women for Municipalities and from 
the immense successs of Mrs. Rukmani Lakshmipathy for the general constituency 
seat of Madras City for the Legislative Council that our sex is no barrier to election 
victories. The whole election subject is a muddle without principle or consistency. 
It can he set right only by the substitution of adult franchise, and we will continue 
to work for that with might and main, to obtain our freedom from the undesired 
and unnatural qualification of marriage, and the disparity of numbers, and the limi- 
tations of a monetary status instead of a human and rational status. _As for^ the 
virus of communalism that has been forced on us, the only way to get rid of it is to 
vote for candidates who pledge themselves to remove communal electorates.” 

Mrs. Cousins then outlined the future programme of work and said : “I appeal 
to our members individually to increase their efforts in the work they are alr^y 
doing BO as to spread health, purity, beauty, recreation, enlightenment, knowledge, 
prosperity, freedom, happin^s. It is not subtraction of schema but multiplicttkm 
of workers we want aim of numbers of the schools, hostels, creches, women’s psrk^ 
classes in Hindi, clinic^ rural training centra demonstrations of communsd unity, anti- 
drink campaigns and civil groups, Harijan services, vigilance committees, and ooacens 
of other fine schemes which different bcaliti^ are carrying on. We must also ^ as 
an entire Conference get into touch with our sisters in the villagee, fiaMs, factories. 
We must know their lives at first hand if we want to speak in the name of the 
mass of Indian womanhood. Th^ agriculturists and industrialists form 7,000 out of 
10,000 of the population, and actual wage-earning women from i,000 out of every 
7,000. Let us live in a village as Gandhiji is living in Sheogoan so that we may 
get to grips with it and help the people who are living each on an average at a 
rate of As 3 per day. Only through the documentation of the heart will we gat 
the courage and will to plan wisely and carry through politically a new social and 
economic order where the wealth that exists in this land and the necessaries that 
are produced in it may be shared equitably and sanely, ‘with knowledge free, and 
the held high. 

“In his reply to our Conference qu^donn^re to parties regarding the pre^ramme 
of candidates for the elections, Mr. Jawharlal Nehru said : ^I feel that many^ of the 
itsms in your programme are superficial in the sense that they do not enquire inf© 
root causes of the evils which we want to get rid of.’ 

“lys is a world complaint Let us be humble. Let ns study more. Lei m 
drop prejudice and be ready and brave for changed valuations, for change ways, 
ewsgod liv^ Change must come, for neither India nor the world can go cm as 
^ey sow 
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'‘la this study of fundamentals we women have to create new standards. All 
women^s struggles for reforms when analysed are our expression of revolt against 
a double standard. There has been acquiescence everywhere in the idea that there 
shall be one standard for men, and another different standard for women. There is a 
double standard in morality, in wages, in education, in citizenship, in opportunities 
for work and service, in religion. Here lies the Centre of the women’s movement. 
Having become aware of the injustices, cruelty and depreciation under which the 
mass of women suffer because of the double standard we are determined to establish 
ourselves as an order of humanity equal in spiritual degree to our brothers, and in 
every section of the social and economic framework to be valued by the economic 
worth of the work we do, not by sex. Last year, our President, the Maharani of 
Travancore, said truly, “The solution of women’s problems depends on securing for 
them, in rnarriage and out of it, economic independence. There must be freedom to 
work outside the home, and economic partnership in the home’. 

‘‘The tide of nationsd consciousness has risen high in the last ten years. The 
people^ state now everywhere that they want the government of the country wholly 
in their own control. We women in this Conference are part of the people. We 
cannot separate ourselves from them. We are in our own way a representative cross- 
section of the people. How can we remain dumb about national freedom, the very 
basis of all great reforms ? The demand for Swaraj is not a party question. Na- 
tional self-government is a racial birthright above the divisions of party waj^s and 
means of securing or maintaining it. There is no regulation in our Constitution to 
prevent us from expressing ourselves on this paramount subject. Has not the poli- 
tical status of the whole country as much to do with the welfare of women and 
children as the political status of women within an admittedly unsatisfactory new 
constitution ? Knowing our members and constituencies intimately as I do I msie 
bold to say that there is not one of us who will not rejoice if we pass a resolution 
at the earliest possible moment declaring that we unite as a Conference with the 
country’s demand for |)olitical freedom b^ecause it is our brightright, because it is a 
principle, and because it alone will give full effect to the social and economic freedom 
of women and secure our desired welfare of children. Our first mandate to our 56 
wornen legislators must be ‘Work first for political liberty, for liberation from sub- 
jection, both internal and external, and side by side with that supreme task work for 
all our already expressed ideal and reforms’.” 


Memorandum to the League of Nations 

Status of Women in India 

A memorandum on the status of women in India was submitted to the 
League of Nations by the All-India Women’s Conference and the Women’s Indian 
Association in September 1936. 

They regret immensely to report that the Government of India have sent to the 
Le^ue of Nations a Memorandum on the Political and Civil Status of women in 
British India without so much as consulting Indian Women’s Organisations. 

In the Council of State six elective seats are for women to be filled by votes from 
members of all the Provincial Chambers. Women’s franchise for other seats is on 
the s^e basis as that of men. 

Nine elective seats for women in the Federal Assembly are to be filled by votes 
from^ all women members of all the Provincial Chambers. Women members of the 
Frovinoial Chambers will also have the right to vote for the members of the Feder- 
al A^^bly. ^ 

Some Provinces have Upper as well as Lower Houses. Women have seats for 
5^ ^ ^ the Lower Houses other than the North West Frontier Provinces and 
they be eligible to stand for election to all Chambers on eqnal terms with men. 

^^men have been given special franchise qualifications over and above the general 
apppeable to both men and women, e.g. an educational qualification which 
'vanee ’with oemm Provinces those who are wives and widows of those possessing 

who have possessed necessary property qualifications ; those who are 

wives whmws of those who were in the previous financial year assessed to the 
i^cessa^ income tax ; who are wiv^ pensioned widows or pensioned mothers 
^aa non-commissioned officer or soldier of His !^jesty’s Regular Militaary 

* ami ^ose who are wives and widows of a redred, pensioned or dischaiged 
or soldier of His Maj^ty’‘s Regular MHitary Forces. 
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In both the Federal and Provincial Governments women are eligible to contest 
seats other than thc^ reserved for them. It may bo mentioned that all seats have 
been reserved on a commnnai basis, in the case of women, against their united will. 

^ Women are being increasingly appointed on Government Commissions and Com- 
mittees concerned with education, social reform, health and labour. No woman has 
yet found a place on the Public Services Commission though the latter deals with the 
selection and appointment of both men and women to the service. 

Government have nominated women on two occasions to go to Geneva and serve 
on Child Welfare and Labour Commissions. But in this connection we would like 
to mention that even though recognised Women’s Associations have furnished them 
with A list of women from whom a choice could have been made, the Government 
of India completely ignored their views. 

With the exception of ceruin Provinces, e. g., Punjab, Assam, Sind, women have 
ilm same right of franchise and election to I^ocal Bodies as men. 

Women have not so far been appointed Judges, but there are many non-stipendiary 
Honorary Magistrates. These, however, are not always given the same powers as 
men. ^ W omen are not eligible for serving as Jurors. 

With regard to our political status we may mention that all foreign questions, all 
military expenditure and finance in general, ail aerial and coastal and tanff questions 
are outside the control of the men and women in India. 

There is a diversity of interpretation of Hindu Law with the result that there is 
no uniform system throughout the country. The two main sub-divisions are known 
as the ‘Uaybhag’ which holds sway in Bengal, and the ‘Mitakshara’ which applies to 
the rest of India. The joint family forms the nnoleus of Hindu Society, and pro- 
perty rights are based on it The system has outlived its utility and a recent Act 
has accelerated its destruction but the position of the women even under this is far 
from satisfactory. 

Under Hindu Law women have no absolute rights of property except in certain 
specific cas^ of Stridhan known as Saudaik. This means that if property is willed to 
her or gifted to her or is the result of her own earning before marriage, she has 
absolute rights of disposal, but if this accrues to her after marriage, even if it is 
her own earnings, she cannot dispose of it without her husband's consent 

Only amongst those whe are governed by the Mayuk school in parts of Bombay 
a daughter has absolute rights of property left by" her father. Apart from this, 
Hindu Law allows ^ an uum^arried daughter only " bare maintenance and marriage 
eif^ases from the joint family property provided she lives in it. If the property is 
divided then one-fourth of the share of the sons is kept in. trust for her marriage 
eip^ases. _ Under Daybhag Law the daughter inherits only if there are no sons of 
widows alive. A married daughter inherits under this Law if she has children 
if BO soB^ grand-sons and unmarried daughters are alive. Under Mitakshara Law 
the position is worse as due to the system of survivorship the property reverts to 
eopareeners if there are no male issum. 

As a wife a Hindu woman has subordinate co-ownership in her hosband^s pro- 
perty. Except in the case of Saudaik Stridhan a husband has certsun ri^ts in his 
wife s property but she can claim back aH Stridhan if he refuses to maintain her or 
d^erts her. A widow’s rights are very preoarkms. Under all schoohf of Hindu 
Law, if she has sons, she has only the right of bare maintenance unless a pro^rty 
is divided, when she gets a share but only a limited right over it. Under the Day- 
bhag School of Law if a widow has no sons she is given a life interest over all her 
hasB^d’s property. But she cannot sell or give away his property except under 
certain cases known as legal neoessiti^. Again, due to the system of survivorship 
the widow like the daughter does not inherit under Mitakshara Law even if she has 
no sons. There is one grave mjustice under Dayabhag law. A son’s childless widow 
is not even entitled to care maintenance and with no rights cither in her husband’s 
or her father’s home her lot can be, and sometimes, is, most pitiable and tragic. 

If a woman marries again or loss of chastity can be legally proved against her, 
^6 kses whatever rights accrue to her except in regard to property she may have 
inherited before her marriage or as a gift from her sons. 

Under Islamic Law women have far more eqmtable rights in regard to property, 
ll^jugh a daughter is not given an equal share she is given a definite share over 

property. A widow gets_ an absolute share over her husband’s propsE^, 
^ 1 ^ aocsordii^ to Shia and Hanifi Law, a woman possesses property and 
Mb ownaship over it The daughter, widow, mother, sister and &vm mst «re 
reeogwed s» heirs akng with men and have fixed and definite shares. A 
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gets half of son’s share, but if there is no son she gets half a share. A wife gets 
half a share. A wife gets one-eighth and one-fourth share if there is a child or a 
son’s child. A mother gets one-sixth share if there is a child otherwise one-third 
share in her son’s daughter and grand daughters have definite shares and are known 
as residuary sharers if the parents are alive. 

A great anomaly arises m India, because many Muslim communities, specially in 
the Punjab, Kathiawar, and Gujarat, are ruled by customary law and so the women 
do not get the benefits of Islamic law regarding property. 

The Indian Succession Act came into force in 1925. Under it women have equal 
rights of property with men and a daughter gets an equal share with the son. A 

widow is entitled to one-third share of the husband’s property but receives a one- 

half share if he has left no children and the whole of his property goes to her if 

there are no kindred. This should be noted, as under the English law to-day a 

widow does not get more than one-half of her husband’s estate even if there are no 
kindred, as under these circumustances, the other half reverts to the Crown. This 
Act at present applies only to those who come under the Special Marriage Act and 
to Indian Christians. Its application to the Hindu and Muslim communities would 
perhaps be the easiest way of obtaining legal equality for women. It must be noted 
that an anomaly arises in the case of the Brahmos who although they are married 
under the the Special Marriage Act are guided according to the rulings of the codes 
by orthodox Hindn Law regarding succession and property and so do not derive the 
benefits of the Indian Succession Act. 

As interpreted in India to-day divorce is banned both by Hindu Law and society 
as marriage is considered to be a sacrament. Even judicial separation is not flowed 
unless cruelty can be legally proved to amount to a personal danger to life. Accord- 
ing to the recent rulings of the codes, marriages to lunatics are considered invalid. 
But under no other circumstance can an unhappy marriage be dissolved. Only in the 
case^of aborigines and those who do not come under the Brahmanical law are rights 
of divorce allowed. In the old Hindu system, however, as expounded in the Amriti 
period (Narada and Vashistha) dissolution of marriage was allowed and did occur in 
cases of adultery, cruelty and desertion. The present system is far more unfair to 
women as according to the law a man is entitled to marry again in the life time of 
his first wife if she is childless and all she is entitled to is to live in the dwelling 
house and be given bare maintenance. Strictly speaking this custom has fallen into 
disuse and occurrences of this kind are extremely rare. Yet legally this highly in- 
equitable practice is still allowed. 

As the contractual basis of marriage is recognised is Islamic Law, divorce is allow- 
ed. But as the law obtains in India, it is only at the will of the husband ^ that a 
woman can obtain her divorce. A man can obtain a divorce very easily at his^ mere 
will to do so, and has to give no valid reasons and even the woman’s consent is not 
necessary. The law of dower mitigates the harshness of its provisions to a certain 
extent. A woman can sometimes purchase her divorce by giving up her property 
and this is called Khula. But in India even under these circumstances the husband’s 
consent is necessary, although according to the strict method of ‘‘Khula” divorce, 
which does not obtain in India, the women have also certain rights of initiating 
divorce. The usual method is “Muberat” when the man initiates the divorce and the 
woman receives back the full share of her property. Another great injustice is that 
a plurality of wives, up to four in number, is allowed in Islamic law. Unlike, as in 
the case of the Hindus among whom it is almost relic of the past, it still holds in 
Muslim society although with the advance of modem thought cases of this nature are 
beconung rare, 

Tfedear the Special Marriage Act divorce on modern lines is allowed, both at the 
inipation of the husband or the wife. Marriage rights are also on an equitable b^is. 

Act was amended in 1923 and made available for Hindus who contract marriage 
aeoordi^ to the provisions of that Act for which no ecclesiastical ceremony is neces- 
sary. ^ married under this Act are guided by the Indian Divorce Act lY of 

lor of marriage. Unfortunately, only a very small section of the commu- 

nity is guided by this Law. 

Some of the progressive Indian States such as Baroda and Mysore have passed 
sa^r mariK^ mws recently under which divorce is allowed on modem lines and 
^amy puni^iaye by law. 

Women are not deixOTed from entering the public services though their number is 
ooas^aratively small. The Medical and Educational services are the services so far 
by "Women. Stere is no bar however, to their entering the civil s^wice 
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as is ma^ie quite cl^ by the ^rorisiou in the Government of India Act of 1935. 
With regard to the police service, though there is no l^al bar, the authorities have 
not deemed it necessary to recruit women for the service. Some years back a repre- 
sentation was made to the authorities in Bombay by an influential body of women to 
recruit women police specially for vigilance woriL. but the request was not granted. 
In Delhi, however, during the political upheave of 1930, women police were tempo- 
rarily eiia^ed to look after women prisoners. Recently the C. P. Government have 
^pointed six women to do police work in the Excise Department. If the experiment 
is succeesfui they hope to engage more women for the work. 

While there is no bar to women entering any of these services, the income they 
received by way of sdarj- is not always the same. The Indian M^ical Service was 
originaliy a military service. Even the civil side of it serves as a reserve for the 
army service. No women doctors are, therefore, recruited in this service. Women, 
however, have a special medical service of their own. The grades of salary in both 
these services are, therefore, not the same. The Women’s Medical Service is more or 
ta on a par with the provincial medical service. In the subordinate medical services, 
women doctors are generally paid higher to start with than men owing to a greater 
demand for them. 

In the Educational service, specially Bombay, women recruited for administrative 
work as Inspectresses of Schools etc., get a slightly higher start than men for the 
same work, but the maximum they reach is far below the maximum reached by men. 
There is a tendency in some parts to pay women teachers less than men. However, 
the payment generaliy follows the demand and supply theory, ^here there are more 
womm teachers than ar« needed, they are in danger of getting less. 

There is no l^al bar to women entering any profession. & far women have en- 
tered law, medicine and teaching. In the Census Report of 1931, Medicine, which 
includes for the purposes of the census^ midwives, compounders, nurses, etc., shows 
for every thousand ;^rsons en^ed in it 707 actual women workers as against 2^ 
men. A few women have qualified themselves as Chartered Accountauts. One woman 
has recently become an arcnitect 

As there is more or less a fixed scale of fees charge by medical practitioners, 
women doctors do not receive anything less than men. Where the scale is not fix^ 
women are at a disadvantage. 

With regard to arts also there is no restriction against women. Women are in 
evidence among musicians, actors, dancers, artists and sculptors. The cinema h^ 
attracted many a woman and women artists are handsomely paid. Musicians as 
well as dancers can get a decent income through their art The figure of 1931 
cei^us, however, show a decrease in their number. Women artists and women 
are still very few. 

Bushins and (x^mmerce are also not a close preserve for men though few womem 
are known to ran their own business or undertake any commercial enterprise on a 
large Womes, however, are km>WH to be Directors on many ia^ra^Kie oom- 



in a Bank in Satei, South Indi^ Mostly they are, however, in a depei^eat 

Women are found engaged in large numbers in small trades and in some csaises 
they exceed men in nom^rs. For instance, in the ‘Dairy produce, eggs, and poultry 
trade”, for every thousand persons enga^ in that trade there are 51d womm to 
486 men. In trade in fuel there are 657 women to 443 men deling in charcoal, 
eowdu!^ and firewood. 

India is mainly an agricultural country and, therefore, a very large number of 
women are found in agricultural cx^upation. Accordii^ly to the census figures of 
1931, 71 per cent of actual workers in iudia are o<xjupied in pasture and a^ctdture, 
and if we deduct the number of those who follow it only as a subsidi^y to some 
other occupation, the percentage comes to 67. The proportion of wom^ to 
workers is nearly one to three. Women, howerver, are not the principal ^mers, 
but mainly provide labour in the fields. For every thousand persons working on the 
fiefe there are 457 women to 543 men workers. In that of labour in speSd culti- 
v^n, for instance ‘tea’ there are 458 women to 544 men. The reason is obvi©?^ 
Fsaate labour is cheaper than male labour. Hhm there are a number of 

who work on their family farm— husband’s or father’s — for which the] ^ - 

lure found in large numbers in industries but nmstly as 
eo. The numbea: of workers are found in the textile 

tkm woHttBt to aarni workers is very large. For in^iaee, la ~ 
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and makers of earthen ware— for every thousand workers, there are 309 women to 691 
men. In dress industries — washing and cleaning — there are 417 women to 583 men. 
In food industries, the ratio of women workers per thousand is 522 to 478 mem 
As makers of sugar, molasses and gur there are 527 women to 473 men. As grain 
perchers there are G26 women to 374 men and as rice pounders and buskers and 
Hour grinders there are 816 women to 185 men for every thousand workers. 

Maternity Benefit Acts have been passed in the provinces of Bombay, Madras and 
C. F. by which women in large industries can derive some benefit. In some of the 
textile mills of Ahmedabad, however, there is a move to dispense with the services 
of women in order to escape tiie payment of the maternity benefits, under the 
excuse of rationalising the industry. So that, instead of deriving benefit out of such 
wise measures, women are victimised for no fault of their own. 

In conclusion, though women are not declared by law from entering into any pub- 
lic service, in practice women are not recruited for any service except the medical 
and the educational. Even in these services they are not recruited on the same 
terms of service as men. While all professions are open to women, the competition 
is so great that the few women who enter them do not find it easy to fight for their 
share except perhaps medical women who are in great demand. 

In industries and agriculture where masses of women are found working they are 
definitely at a disadvantage as they are paid lower wages than men. In mines, for 
example, women are paid less than even unskilled men workers. The bulk of men and 
women are engaged in these two occupations. For every ten thousand persons occu- 
pied, seven thousand are occupied in agriculture and industry alone. Considering the 
fact that women workers form one third of men workers, large mass of women in 
India are engaged in these two pursuites where they are receiving unfair treatment. In 
that they are paid less than men. It is, therefore, here that something should be done 
in order to improve economically the lot of a large number of women in India. 

While there is no bar to girls entering schools the fact that only 2 per cent of 
women in India are literates shows the d^lorable dearth of girls’ schools in the coun- 
try. There is no bar to women entering Universities either — but generally speaking 
there is a dearth of women’s colleges, and where facilities for coeducation are avai- 
lable, these are lessened by the fact that there are not an adequate number of 
Hostels for women students. 

State expenditure on Female Education is wholly inadequate for the needs of the 
country and compares very unfavourably with that of boys . 

In a Province like Madras, where there is no Pardah system, to certain extent 
girls are being educated in institutions for boys but on the other hand, in Provinces 
where there is relatively very little co-education — the figures show to what a small 
extent money is spent on the education of girls. The total expenditure on Education 
is only 8 per cent of the National Revenues. There are few facilities for technical 
training for women. 

The system of Education devised in the past with the best of intentions, and 
followed till now, has been found inadequate to meet the present day needs of the 
society and of the country, and this realisation is being given due consideration now 
both by the Government and private organisations, as well as men and women who 
are interested in Educational reform. Tho above memorandum applies to women in 
British India. But we are also submitting a short general note on women in Indian 
States. 

Uiere are States which are far more advanced in some respects than British India. 
Others compare very unfavourably. So that the status of women there differs accor- 
ing to the advancement of the State. 

There is no political status for State subjects — whether men or women. There 
is no bar to women members being appointed on any commission or committee. In 
some Stat^ where there are legislative assemblies " women can stand for election or 
may he rtominated. 

There are^ women municipal members in some States. In some States there are 
no rammipallties, bnt where they exist, women members of legislatures. As for 
pnblib insatntioiis, there are some women members on the managing bodies of some 
of institnfions. 

Th-ere ts no bar to the appointment of women on the Judiciary, bnt conv^- 
iion prevents ii 

in Mysoi^ BasxMla Travancore the legal status of Hindu women is much 
better than it is in British India. In otiier States the same Hindu of Mahomed^ 
Law as in British India. 
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Criminal L^w applies eqa^Ij to men aiid women, and there is no diff^ooe in 
punishment for cnme. 

By convention, the public services, except educational and medical, are not open 
to women. In one State, however, a woman was appointed as Minister of Hed^tli. 

The same is the case with ail professions except singing. 

Wherever there are colleges and Universities, women are appointed as professors 
even in men’s colleges. In schools and training claves women are admitted freely, 
if space imd other arrangements permit. There is no provision for technical training 
for women in technical schools. 

I^ere are a good many women teachers in many States. There are women prin- 
cipals of womcBLS colleges and Head Mistress in "charge of schools, in some States. 
aI least in one State we know of a woman who occupies the post of a I>eputy 
IMroctor of Education. 

la eonclosion, the All-India TTomen's Conference wish to stress the point that 
they, in common with other individuals and organisations, are doi^ their level best 
to do away with all disabilities— legal, social, and political from which women suffer. 
In this eonnectijn they have to combat not only Indian orthodox organisations, 
conservative-min led men and women but also a Government that has so far main- 
tainoi an apathetic attitude towards their point of view. The Conference, however, 
is quite sure that with international help and their own growing inner strength, the 
women of India will, sooner rather than later, come into their own. 


The Agra Women’s Conference 


The fourth constituent conference of the All-India Women’s conference, Agra 
constiuency, was held at Benares in the Tneosophical Society Hall, on the 1^. 
October 1936. Mrs. L. N, Menon of Lucknow presided. 

The Conference adopted the following resolutions : — 

1. This conference strongly protests against the existing discriminations in laws 
against the rights of women. It asserts that no merely reformatory measures are 
acceptable and demands that the eiisdng laws should be radically altered. 

%, conference requests the ^vemment not to give grants to communal 
instite^ons and to elo^ oommonal hostels wherever they exist 

%. lids cenferenee reiterates the importance of tackling the problwns of adult 
illiteracy and cjdk upon its nawnbera to organise classes !md centres for the prt 8 B 0 - 
Hon of literacy and general edacj^ion amoi^ adult womesi. 

A This ooaf^sce feefe the needs for the reorgan^dion of summer cimips for 
women and calls upon the oonferenee oemsdtfcee to make the oece^ary axraagm^^aals. 

5 . Ihis conference calls upon its members to heip in the carryii^ out of a wss- 



products. 

6. This conference strongly condemns the practice of untouchaMlity md caSs 
upon the public in general and women in partichUr to work wholeheartedly for the 
abolition of this evil and strongly supporte the desaand for the opening of temples, 
the common usage of wells and ro^s and equal admittance to schools and oth^ 
publk institutions for the so-cailed onbouchabte. 

7. !Diia oonferaaee reiterates the demami for the «uriy passing of a Mateaity 
Beae^t Act for the whole of India.- 



Janaki, Mrs. Rama Eao, Mrs. Hidra Begam, Miss Shar^ Mrs. Fumiste 
l&s. Miss Tetog, Gupte, Miss Spencer, Mrs, * 
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The C. P. Women^s Conference 

The Central Prorinces South Women’s Conferenee held its tenth session at 
Saoner on the 31st. October and Ist. November 1936 under presidentship of Miss 
Ruheca Buhen^ education secretary, All-India Women’s Conference. The presence 
of a number of women from villages in the neighbourhood at the conference was 
a noteworthy feature of this year’s session. 

Mrs. Qodbole^ in welcoming the delegates, said that the women’s movement in India 
was described in some quarters as an extremist agitation, but she failed to under- 
stand the mentality of those who -levelled such accusations without adducing convincing 
arguments to support their view. She asserted that it behoved menfolk to help 
them in combating illiteracy among women and securing privileges for them which 
they claimed as of right and not as favours. 

Prssidendal Address 

Miss Rubeca Ruben in her address pleaded for a radical change in their menta- 
lity and wanted every woman delegate to think before she recorded her vote on the 
resolutions coming up at the conference. Referring to social legislation impending 
in the Legislative Assembly she aaid that no good results could accrue by mere 
legislatiou unless they were prepared to take up social reform with the course and 
zeal of ardent and sincere workers determined to purge their society of all evil 
customs. She deplored the tendency noticeable in English novels and other foreign 
publications to depict the bad aspect of Indian life and said that they must counter- 
act this propaganda by contributions and articles in the foreign press giving an 
accurate picture of the present conditions in India. 

Miss Ruben advised them not to discard their homes and reminded them that to 
manage home well was also a part of the national work. As mothers it was their 
duty to take proper care of children, the future citizens of India, and unless they 
remised this vast responsibility there was no hope for the future. 

She advised them, with reference to the new constitution, not to be influenced by 
any consideration other than ability and urged them to send such representatives to 
the legislature as they thought could voice their opinion in the Councils. 

Refoludons 

The conference adopted several resolutions supporting Dr. G. Y. Deshmukh’s bill 
conceding the right of inheritance of property to women and Dr. Khare’s bill 
abolishing the dowry system, condemning tne recent attacks levelled by responsible- 
leaders on women tiing part in public movements and urging the Government to 
tackle the acute unemployment problem and to appoint committees in every district 
to conduct temperance work. 

The conference urged the Government of India and provincial Governments to 
appoint capable women particularly in Education. Labour and Health Departments so 
as to ensure that women’s interests were adequately safeguarded. 

An all-India legislation to secure adequate maternity benefits was asked for in 
another resolution passed by the conference. 

The conference also advised women to caste their votes in favour of candidate 
in the coming elections who v-ill be pledged to support Dr. G. Y. Deshmnkh’s bill in 
the Legislative Assembly seeking to concede the right of inheritance of property 
to women. 


The Oudh Women’s Conference 

"^omen’s Conference was held at Lucknow on the 16th. November 1936 
nnde^ the presidency of Lady Kailash Srivastava. In the conrse of her address, 
thse Pr^dsEd; said : — 

*T3ie comi^ election is 'the most intriguing thing before ns and I will take the 
- tot opporlniBty to emphasize that while making the best use of a bad job we, 
wiH agitate fear mi We will fight for joint-electorate ; we will fight 
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for more represeatatioii ; we will %ht for full responsible government and for equd 
status in the comity of nations. In short, the mandate of the All-India Women’s 
Conference is binding on us. Let us make a clear cut declaration that we, women, 
will not support any candidate or any party which does not accept the prc^ramme 
of social and political reconstruction, as envlsagM by the premier women’s orgaaisa- 
tion of this country. 

Coming to concrete issues, you will find that the reservation of seats for women 
will give rise to new problems which will require fresh considerations and definite 
instructions for vour representatives in the provincial Assembly. It ia my humble 
Buggestion that there should be a standing committee for Legislative purfjoses as we 
have in the A. I. W. C. The committee should be empowered to suggest questions, 
resolutions and Bibs which the elected women members shall be morally bound to 
move in the Legislative Assembly. The committee should, further, help the members 
in getting information, statistics and data so that our representatiyes may be able to 
carry out tlieir duties as members worthily. It is my little experience that without 
the cooperation and active support of women all over the province it is not possible 
to do anything substantial for the betterment of women. An organised effort is to 
be made and such a committee of Oudh women will greatly strengthen the hands of 
your representatives in the legislature. 

‘Cioselv connected with this question is-the necessity of having team-spirit. !l^yaJty 
to womens interest should be insisted upon. We have six_ seats in U. P. Lepslative 
Assembly and many W}m6n will come from general constituencies, and let it be an 
article of faith witt us to vote jointly on any women’s questions. The members sMI 
have the fu’^est freedom to use their votes on any matter they chose to, unless it 
clashes with the expressed views and mandate cf the A. I. W, C. I want you to 
give a clear lead in this direction. Up to now, women’s representation was by 
nomination and as such there was little freedom to exercise the right of speeoh 
or vote, according to the dictates of conscience or according to the dictat^ of any 
organization. Moreover, as they were new to the job women in all province hM 
to grope their way in the dark. But as we are now apprised of the situation, it is 
our duty to lay down rules and give directions to them so that our group may be a 
solid phalanx. " It is tnie that party sense will grow slowly ^ but we should make a 
berinning. Our efforts should be to have a watchful, intelligent and enHghtened 
public outside and a compact party inside the legislature. 

‘^Coming to our social questions, I have to bring to your notice the sympathy and 
De lect on the part of the Government to implement the wishes of your Legislature. 
Without intense publio agitation any legislation cannot be effective. Your represen- 
tatives may be able to get a law pas^, but it rests in the hands of the Goveammeat 
to enforce it like the Sarda Act the exeentive can almost make ^ it a dead letter 
wid thwart Bie will of the na^on for social reform. I am here in parficular re- 
ferring to the Immond Traffic Act which was pas^ by the U. P. LegislaMve Ctomn- 
cii. No steps so far have been taken to enforce it It was with some diMoolty 
that the m^ure was pa^ed by the House and now the Governmmit is 
over it In the June s^ion of the Oouocil, ^taatkm wasjdrawn to it bid the mrwers 
were not at all satisfactory. 

"Similarly in regard to the Naik Girls’ Proteotioa Act, it took th6_ Govea'am^t 
about six years to provide funds for establishing a resoue hqi]^ for girfe remiorTed 
from brothels. The story of the Naik girls is as ^ painful as it is shan^fuL It ^ a 
custom with this unfortunate community that ihmr girls are brought up fe pro^ta- 
tion and their boys marry among the Jats. The result is that minor rirls are re- 
moved from the protection of their parents and trained from their earfy childhood 
to the shameful profession. An act wss passed to prev^t minor girls being sold mr 
kept in places of bad repute but vigilance has been very Isr. And in the socNj^id 
place, no funds were provide to found a homo for these unfortunate victims whm 
removed from placi^ of ill-repute. 

Tt is my firm conviction that unk^ premre ^ is brought uiwn the Govsran^t, 
their machinery moves very slowly and the cox^ience of man is_ inert. 
my sisters, agitate, and agitate vigorously to root the serial evils in our 
Every day that is a reminder to us of our humiKatioii. Be it 

m the question of Haik Girls, Gov^nm^t machinery must be mide faet^. 

^As your i^epresentative in the local legisiafeire I feel it my duty to 
you the ^estion of womm’s representation on the local bodies, i. ^ 
md dktrki b^uds. 
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‘So far as my knowledge goes I have nothing but praise for women who were 
in the various boards. In particular I am acquainted with the work done by Begum 
Habibullah Saheba who was your representative in Lucknow and Mrs. Bhatnagar who 
was in Cawnpore. Informations from various other ^ places make me bold to say 
that women have shown great public spirit, genuine interest and unrivalled devotion 
to the public cause. I wul therefore, on your behalf put forward the claim that 
women should get far larger representation on the *local bodies than at present. (In 
passing I may add, there is only one member in each.) In the second place, you 
have to consider the qustion of the system of representation. ^ I have^ never loved 
nomination. It muzzles your opinions, cramps your individuality and is subject to 
michievons wire-pulling. We have ample evidence to say that in the^ last elections, 
the use of the power of nomination was misapphed. Instead of nominating women 
who have done some public service or who are educated, cultured and public -spirited, 
in some cases, persons have been nominated who are then to support a particular 
party or person. The practice of nomination stands self-condemned and I strongly 
urge its abolition. 

I want joint electorate for women to the local bodies. I will not personally 
countenance any communal electorate in this sphere. It is just the place where we 
can begin the experiment of joint electorate. But I want reservation of seats for 
such time till men have been able to forget their prejudice against women as women 
and treat them as colleagues. 

‘Regarding reservation, I endorse the view of my friend and_ predecessor as 
president, Knnwarani Lady Maharaj Singh, that we should get one-third of the se^ 
in the education and health committees and about similar representation on the 
general body. It is for you to lay down the definite proportion. 

There are on the anvil of the Legislative Assembly four social reform bills. Dr. 
Deshmukh’s Bill for giving property rights to women : Dr. Bhagwan Das s bill mr 
inter-caste marriage ; Rao Bahadur M, C. Raja’s hill lor removal of nntouchability, 
and another bill for tightening the Sarda Act. I give my whole-hearted support to 
the principles of all the bills and urge upon the Government and the M. L. A. s to 
pass these measures. The measures are long overdue and there is no reason to 
delay. Social reform, I know, is not a matter of bills and resolutions but ieg^ 
recognition of the right to change gives an impetus to modernise onr social 
sation. In India instead of the law going a step forward to help social reform i nad 
the legal machinery even fails to register the changes that have been going on. 

I ask you who represent the best element in the women’s population of uadn to 
give your verdict for these measures of social reform. 

In the last winter, a conference was held in Calcntta to^ consider the question of 
crime against women which is on the increase particularly in the Punjab^, Rajputana 
and Bengal. In onr province in the western districts and in the districts on tne 
borders of the States we find them in a large number. The question is an intnc^e 
one and we have not enough facts in our possession to come to a decision as to tne 
method of checking it. I think we should appoint a sub-committee to go into me 
question and suggest ways and means to combat the evil.^ I will not go into lurmer 
detail at present but will wait for the report of the committee. 

Lady Srivastava next appealed for the relief of beggars. She said that twice the 
proposi was brought before the Legislative Council and the Go veri^ent spokesmen 
had expressed sympathy and promised to look into the matter when me ni^oiai 
position improv^. Like the ancient ‘payble when able’, this debt to the sutterers 
of i^bcial neglect and apathy had ever been paid. The finances never improved 

. “file municijSdities, even if they made any attempt to start such a thing, 

cottraged and so the miserable lot of tne beggars remained very much the same. 

urged that it was the duty of women to take active part in healing the social 

disease, ‘Men are proverbially clous’, she remarked, and if we to act like 
huntan sttffeafing will never end.’ She appealed to every woman present at me 
ccftif^ence, whether she was a member of a local board or not, to move 
.peelave hoards to establish homes where the maimed and disabled could get shelter, 
where the aok cotild be treated and the hungry fed. 

, ^ !Die president thanked the members of the Oudh Women’s Conference for th^ 
Mndness in giving her a patient hearing. She said it was her endeavour to give Mr 
best to the women’s c^ne and she hoped they would be able to do something suhs- 
fi>r the women in general. 
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Tbe first resolatbn was moved bv the chair aad passed all standing expr^ang 
sense of I<m at tbe deaths of Sfrs. S!araala Nehni, Br. insari, Dr. J. T. Sanderiaad 
Mrs. Salamat, treasurer of the conference. 

Tb© conference called upon the mnnicipal authorities to provide adequate facilitjes 
for the iDtrodaetion of compulsory educatioa for girls in areas where it ultmdj 
exists for boys. It protested the omissioii of girls from schemes of medical iasp^cticm 
in ^hools condQcted by the Government and calle«i upon tbe provincial Goveramoct 
to take ap the work already b^tin by tbe conference committee in Lucknow, flue 
cosferesco requ^t^i the Government and all local holies to provide a^lequat© arrange- 
ments In schools for plav-grouads and physical culture. 

The conference gave its support to Mr, B. Das’s Bill to amend the Child Marriage 
R^traint Act and other Bills iniendei to improve the status of women ; bat fe3t 
that such pioce-meal legislation should be replied by lines affecting all the rights of 
women. The conference requested the authorities to take mere rigii steps towards 
tJie prevention of trafiic in women and children ang urged the neoess;ty for proper 
rescue homes. 

Another resolution said that it was the declared policy of Government to keep the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors at the minimum and it protested against the 
opening of new liquor shops as bein^ contrary to that policy. The conference be- 
lieved that it indiciued that the desire for increased revenue was being allowed to 
determine the excise policy, and since one of the major concern of the conferei^ 
was the welfare of family and community life it call^ upon tbe Gqvernrs^nt to db- 
cover other sources of income, thus guarding the publ'c from the drink evii. 

The conference viewed with alarm tbe increased^ number of of abduction of 

women and as a practical maasure to check this evil urged the railway authoriti® to 
appoint women officers at railway stations who may render assi^no© to women 
fravellers and recommended that women be appointed on the Railway Board and 
IjOcal Advisory Boards. 

By another resolution the conference called upon the Government of India to in- 
troduce an All-India Maternity Benefit Bill on the same lines as in Bombay, C. P. 
and Madras, 

The conference callo’d upon the Government and local bodies to establish poor 
houses for beggars and introduce legislation to prevent begging in public pdaces. 

In conclusion, the conference resolved that the District and Municit>ai Boards 
Acts, as amended in 1935, bo so amended as to introduce the principle of election 
for wonma’s special representation on these bodies and that a substantial reservation 
of sea^ be for tnem in the general bodi^ as well as on the Educatioa and 
Health Ommitteea. 


Tbe Cachii Wme’s CMfereice 


Problems connected with women’s uplift, such as the removal of illiteraoy, the re- 
servation of appointments in the Educational service, and infant welfare, bir& control 
and maternity cam© on the tapis and re®>!utions were passed at the annual sesskui of 
the Cochin women’s Conference held on the 3I*t Ociofeer 1936 at the Sirlar Girk’ 
High School, Ernakulam, Dr. Gfimri Amma presiding. 

The Cbnferenoe was opened by Srimati V. ST. Lak^kmikutH Ndk^aramma^ 
consort of His Highness, the ^ya Baja, the Permanent President of the 
€ffgasisation. 

Mrs. N, M. B (X, wdeomed the delegates in a shoai mmm 

amd paid a tribute to Srimaid Nethyaramma for the services she 1^ ret^lered ^ 
of women’s uplift in general and in pp'tieular for the libend* kM 

fi^ilxmage she had eaieadei to the Association. She ^lat thor^ 1^ 

tifee Xlth aanoai ^ssion, they had not themiekwm 

thdr were not commensurate with thmr 
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TEE WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 
Opening- Addeess 

Srimati NetJvjaramma declared open the Conference. She said^she was not a 
stranger in their midst, and she would prefer to have a hearty talk with them. She 
admitted that the Association had not accomplished much so far, but they could take 
legitimate credit for the awakening that was now found among the women ^of ^Cochin. 
Thirty years ago such a gathering of women, to which men were also invited as 
observers, would have been unthinkable and would have created, a flutter in the 
dovecots of orthodoxy. Women now freely attended men’s gatherings and partici- 
pated in debates. There was a change of outlook among women with regard to dress, 
jewellery, social movements and even education. The progress made was no doubt 
insufficient, but it was safer to advance slowly but steadily. Festina should be 

their watchword. She appealed to her sisters to give up their old superstitions and 
to march forward with tne times. She referred to the need for a ^proper ^building 
to house the Association and hoped the Government would fulfill their promise with- 
out delay. She also laid stress on the development of cottage industries and the en- 
couragement of handicrafts among women as means to augment their resources and 
to promote their economic prosperty. 

After light refreshment and music the president delivered an address. 

President’s Address 

In the conrse of her address the President referred to the ^ unique positions 
occupied by Indian women in ancient India and their ^ present position and stressed 
that women should realise their responsibilties as citizens, and that they should co- 
operate with men in social service. She also urged that _ they should take^a more 
intelligent interest in matters relating to the administration. She emphasised the 
need for the starting of a campaign for the removal of illiteracy^ among women and 
for spreading knowledge about health, infant welfare and maternity. Schools should 
be started for adult education. She also suggested that women who were not physi- 
cally able to bear the burden of motherhood should have birth control. 

Resolutions 

Several important resolutions were then discussed and passed. After thanking the 
Government for the last year’s grant, the Conference requested the Government to 
^ant Rs. 300 this year to the Association to send delegates to the All-India Con- 
ference to be held at Ahmedabad. 

There was a discussion on the resolution of Mrs. E. V* Matheic reqneitmg the 
Government that unmarried lady teachers should be appointed in all the pnmOT 
schools of the State. She urged that unmarried women teachers would alone be able 
to devote undivided attention to pupils of tender age studying in the primary classes. 

Mrs. Tartan Varghese opposed the resolution and Srimathi Lakshmikutti Nethga- 
ramrna supported the view that married teachers would have the required pa^enoe 
and tact, and that in any case only teachers who had put in at least 15 years s^- 
vice should be appointed in primary schools. The resolution was amended to the 
effect that women teachers of experience should preferably be appointed to 
primM'y classes irrespective of the circumstance whether they were marned or 
Tumiarried. , , 

After adopting some more resolutions, the Conference come to a close with the 
President’s concluding remarks. 


The Trivancore Women’s Conference 

annual sesmon of the Travancore Constituency of the All-India ’Women’s 
Oonfeenee was held at Trivandrum on the 7th. November 1936 at the Womens 
HaS,. Mrs. Baman Tampi presided. ^ 

Mrs. J^ma Kurup in welcoming the gathering smd that they n^ 

assembled in a spirit of soe^ service. The towns were few and the count^me 
much in eoctent in oomp^soa and the duty of educating the womm of tne 

had to fee tacked in an efficient manner. 
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Mrs, Eaman Thampi said that they bail met under yery good auspices as the All- 
Travaaoore Conference was a fitting pfeiule to the celebration of the Birthday Veek 
of fl. H. the Maharaja, who was completing his 24th year of aga and four years of 
gbrious rule on the i2th instant. 

object of the Central All-India ^Vomea's Conference, sho said, wa.s the pro- 
motion of the educatija of both sexes at all stages and the taickling of questions 
affecting the welfare cf women ani children. The resolations tabled had bean framed 
conformably to these objects. In Travancore wjraen were not suffering tfrom the 
dts&biiities which their sistfBrs elsewhere in Iniia were suffering from. In point of 
education, the women of Travancore were not backward. But that was not enough. 
Subj^ts like oompuisory meiica! examination, compulsory primary education, hostels 
for girl students etc,, deserved serious consideration of this conference. Higher tsda- 
cation sow given to girls in colleges at present with c^?rtain additional subjects not 
isoladod in the present educational syllabus, she thought, would remove any com- 
plaint against their shortcomings in prlictical life in or out of the house. The main 
work with which they in TravancDre hid to eun:ern themselves, she said, were 
rural reeoabtruction, Hurijaa work, iuiigenous industries and child welfare. As 
regards rural con^rricti:':i the Presiieat was happy to mote that Her Highness 


^ ^ . j- , .. good progress. Regarding Harijaa 

work, she said it was time thrt women of Travancore noted what their sisters were 
doing elsewhere. They should also taka to the organisation of stores and exhibitions. 
In regard to child welfare and rndternity it was necessary to pursue the work they 
had undertaken with greater 2 eaL Her Highness the Maharani had, as the Prudent 
of the last session of the All-India Women’s Conference, giyen a lead in the msttm: 
of solving women’s problems by her thoughtful and invigorating speech and by her 
presence during the conference. It was highly desirable that it should be followed 
with advantage in the interest of the women'of Travancore. In whatever capacity 
their lot in life might he ca.st as wife, mother, daughter, or sister, it had to be 
remembered that they were the interpreters of ancient culture, and the custodians of 
their civilization. If the movement was workod with this in view, success was 
bound to come. 

The reports of the different constituencies were then real. 

Refoluttons 

The afternoon session commenc^ at 3 p. m, when resolutions were passed. 

^ felicitations to the Maharaja on his being the recipient 

of the taUe G. C. 1. E. and expres^ its loyalty and gratitude to the Maharaja and 
Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bai for the patronage extended to the All India Woman’s 
Oonteence held at Trivandram last year. Ihe Conference thanked the GoTemment 

the puWic for ail the help and encouragement in connection with the last 
of the Ali-India Women s Onference. soasioa 

The Conference emphaticaliy repesat©! its demand for (a) the introdnotioa and 
enforcement of compulsory primary education throughout India ; (b) fartbrnne- adult 

m towns and yiiiages by means of such measures as (ij circoiatia^ iibrarieq 
( 11 ) lilms. (ill) Radio and Broadcasting. ^ 

The Conference recorded its firm conviction that women should be adeaoalelT 
represented (81 on tha Legislature (b) on the MnnicipM and other local bodies and 
requited the OOTernment to make adwaate provision for annual medicsd inspection 
in all Primary Middle and High Schools of tne State, to mate Domestic Science a 
compulsory subject in all schools for girls. « 

The eoiJerence opined that graded courses be started in schools and colleeai tn 
iTCuloate CIVIC consciousness in citixens. Urging the need for a better underst^dinn 
of greater attention to the physical and psychological needs of children the 
Conference urged that mothers’ classes, teachers’ training centres, child welfare e«ntra« 
nursery schools and kindergarten schools be started. ^ centres, 

Bie inference disapproved of professional begging and urged the need for leei- 
for Its prevention and called upon the public to oo-operate in the ta* bv 
their ehanP® to the support of such institutions as poor home ^ 

^ 5*8 .^ference appealed to Indian States where the Sarda Act did not wjoIt mt 
to furafeh ^y facilities for the performance of child marriages in their areas to 
take taasadiate st^s for preventing the practice by lepsiatimi. *** * 

It» otoifwmuje ^p«ied to women to take a more scare part in „ p K q - 
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work, and urged the need for training centres for social workers being started in 
the different provinces. 

The women of Trivandrum were urged to band themselves and work earnestly 
for a cleaner and healthier Trivandrum as the Civic Group was doing in Madras ^ 

The conference urged the early abolition of all legal disabilities affecting women 
and its whole-hearted support to all bills introduced in the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures for their removal. 

The Government was reipuested to consider the claims of women to be appointed 
at least as clerks in all the departments not now thrown open to women. The need 
for arousing the interest of the public in questions of food values and creating a 
public opinion against the prevalent adulteration of food was stressed in another 
resolution. 


The Madras Women’s Conference 


The Madras constituent Conference of the All India Women’s Conference was 
held at the Madras Seva Sadan, Kilpank, Madras on fhe 2Sih. November 1936 
under the presidency of Mrs. B. Rama Rao. The Conference was largely attended. 
The proceedings commenced with a prayer by Srimathi Yisalakshi Ammal. 

Dr, {Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Redd% in requesting Mrs. B. Rama Rao to take the 
chair, said that their President was not new to Madras. While she was in Madras, 
she took a great deal of interest in securing for women municipal franchise. While 
she was in England, she did a great deal of work to remove the many misrepresenta- 
tions spread in England about Indian conditions and Indian women. The speaker did 
not think that they could get a worthier person to preside over their Conference 
than Mis. B. Rama Rao. 


Presidential Address 

^ Mrs, B, Rama Rao, in thanking them for the honour of electing her to the Chair, 
said that she had spent the best part of her life in Madras. She deemed it a great 
privilege to be invited by them to preside over that Conference. She was much 
interest^ in women’s work ever since her undergraduate days, and she thought that 
she maintained that interest even at this stage, although for a long time she had been 
away from Madras. The Women’s Group in Madras had done good work. She felt 
that, at the present moment, the opportunity for work for Indian women was very much 
greater thau what it was iu the days wheu she was youug. There was a great deal of 
preparatory work to be doue in connection with the coming elections, which was going 
to arouse women to a sense of their responsibility. They might boast of having a 
franchise. But in her opinion the acquiring of the vote was not an end in itself. It was 
die use of the vote that was of great importance. That object must constantly be kept 
in view, in order to educate the new electors as to how to use their votes correctly. 
That was not an easy task. ^ They must be able to send the right people to the 
I^islatuxes. Women’s organisations must be able to draw up questionnaires and 
th^ right type of people were chosen. There were various social laws which 
must uldmately^ be changed by the legislature of each province. To do that, a certain 
janBQirt public opinion must be aroused and that public opinion could be created 


she said that she had travelled during the last two months in different 
]parts <ii India, Mid wherever she had gone, her instinct had been to find out how 
^^tnisadons were working in each town. She would be justified in saying 
she felt a sense of great disappointment, and there was so fittle 
m oompaafison with the education that had spread in different parts ef 
towns, there were brilliant Indian women, but they were not pro- 

time for organisation ana work of this charaetOT. 
^ hear, ^seei^a ti^ *@10 two things which Indian women lacked were discipline Jakd 
They had foimd. ^ain and ag^ that Indian women had great enfiiu- 
m begin a piece of wcaS, Imt they had not enough discipline 
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The^ cliaracteristicf^ were essential for women. They should instil into women 
courage. If women hail gift in thorn, they could stir up municipalitiss and societies 
and get what they wanted. She was glad to find that women had achieved great 
victory in the recent electious, and she expressed the hope that through their mani- 
cipai victory they would hxj able to progress very rapidly. But she wanted them 
also to take interest in the coming elections to the Assembly. At the present moment 
that was matter of great importance. It was their duty to spare no energy in getting 
the right type of candidates elected to the Legislatures. 

Mii. Rama Rao, coatinning, said that ^ the condition of Indian women had to be 
improvi^. Essentially, orthodoxy must give way with regard to certain qu^tions 
concerning the he^th and elucatlon of women. There were certain ideals, customs 
and traditions, which Udongel tc their Inmes ani which were associated with ortho- 
doxy of which tii.,^y wer>* j^roud. But there were certain other customs against 
which they must c^^'L^Uctly carry on a campaiga, not forgetting that the things which 
were good ought to be piC'ef’veJ f^r tlieir s^rciety. A constant campaign must be carried 

n of Iieahii arrangements for women all over India, 
1. Next to health, came education. Anyone who was 
rial and spiritual progress of the country must realise 


on for the better 
Yillages were ba i 
interested in the* ni 
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that lurtii contr/i wa^ a topic whijli they could not eliminate entirely. Then, there 


wai^^ the question Ot legal status for women. There were several laws which affect^ 
Indian women and she found that these would be discussed when they considered 
the resolutions. 

She conclude<i by asking them to chalk out a definite piece of wort to ha done 
immediately. IVomen of the world should stand together. She hoped that the later- 
nation^ Alliance in Europe, with which she was connected, woulcf be shortly invite 
to India, and then the women of the world would have an opportunity to see the 
progress they had made. She wished the Oinference success. 

Annual Repoirt 

report of tlio Madras Constituency for the 
year 1936. Tlie report stated that a social feature of the activities during the period 
was the support given by its members to the Civic Group formed in the city for 
making Madras a liea.thier and more beautiful citv to live in. This gave an oppor- 
tunity to most of tl.o members to make a detailed investigation of the various 
requirements of the city. On several occasions, members were invited by the Euro- 
geaa Aquation, the Rotary Club, the Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. C. A., etc. to express 
th^r views on subj^ts, like parks and playgrounds, markets, housing, drainage and 
w^-^pp!|a etc The members still continued to work most enthusiastically ia 
this Bw. Mrs, the moving spirit of the Civic Group, was one of the staunch 

sapiKnrters of the Conference. 

Aaother special future of the year, the report stated, was enthusiasm and interest 

mjml^rs in the Leper Day campaign of this year. It mtist 
©6 stated that tl^ leprosy relief work started in the city three y^xs was an 
ontcome Conference. In 19.33, one of the items of social work s^efced was 

tackling the leprosy problem in the city”. The Standing Committee mmnber for the 
year was briefed to go into the ways and means of giving effect to this resolatioa, 
and It was not a mere accidental coincidence that, while forming the preliminair 
^mmittee which eventually organised the City Leprosy Relief Council, the tSurgwn- 
Gen^ upon Mrs, Kariyan to be the Secretary of the Council. She still 

^atmued to hQ the S^retary of this Council, it was gratifying to note that the 
Leprosy Relief work had progressed very satisfactorily. Considerable enthusiasm 
PPj oeen aroused, especially among the student population 

Beaid^ the opemn- of Leprosy climes in the city, a scheme for constructing 
reserve blocks m the I^per Settlement, Chir^ieput, for s^regating infectious patients 
from the sent to the Government in April this year. The Government had 

now accepted the scheme and the construchoa of the buildings would shortly be 
ccaameneed. 

^ mention must ^ made about the ^ rescue undertaken by Dr. Muthulakshmi 
an important member of the constituency. She was providing a home and 
many women and destitute cniidren. Her generosity and ter 
^rts were entirely responsible for the aucc^ of this home 

Improvement work carrieid on by the Social Section Setsr^a!^, m 
A m^ was another outstanding feature of women’s aetivi^ea in IWraa. 
xae had been peculiarly privil^ed th^ year in Mrs. 
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Swammatham, a member of this constitaeacy, as the Hon. Or^anisins* iSeorAfarTr 
the A. I. W. C. They felt that in honouring her, the All-India Conference honored 
them. 

They were proud to report that two members of the constituency were elected in 
the Municipal Council this year, and a third one as Alderman. 

In conclusion, the Committee took the opportunity of conveying their grateful 
thanks to all the members for their co-operation and active support in the work of 
the Conference. 


Pfoceeding# and Resolutions 


The following resolutions were then put from the chair and passed 

‘‘This meeting resolves to congratulate His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore 
and his Government on throwing open all the State temples to Hindus of all classes, 
and hopes that this lead will be followed up by all the Indian States. ^ 

“This meeting calls upon suitable women to come forward to contest the elections 
for the general seats through the general constituencies, in addition to the reserved 
seats for women, and it appeals to all political parties in the country to put up and 
return as many deserving women as possible for the general seats. 

Dr. (Mrs) Mathulakshmi Reddi next moved the following resolution : “This public 
meeting of women gives its whole-hearted support to the social bills, with the nece- 
ssary amendments proposed by the All-India Women’s Conference at its half-yearly 
meeting, and appeals to the members of the Assembly to unanimously pass those 
Bills into law.’ 


She said that the general condition of women was very pathetic, and unless Bilfe 
like the one introduced by Dr. Deshmukh in the Assembly were passed, women’s 
condition could not be bettered. A great deal of opposition to the Bill was to be 
noticed, and she appealed to women to carry on a vigorous campaign in support of 
the Bill and also to take such measures for improving the health of women. 

Mrs.^ Ammn Swaminatham seconded the resolution. She said that Dr. Deshmukh 
had written to the Women’s Indian Association that the Government would support 
Ms^ Bill only as far as the interest of widows were concerned. The Government’s 
attitude, she considered, was a wrong one, and she hoped that the Association would 
agitate for giving the benefits of the Bill to daughters as well. 

Srimathi Alamelumangathayarammal and Srimathi Saraswati supported the resolu- 
tion, which was carried. 

Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadasa moved “that this Conference appeals to the Government 
to have an inqmry made as to conditions of child labour in the city of Madras and 
the whole presidency, particularly with regard to the beedi boys, and tailor shop 
boys, and to bring in legislation that will prevent children from being overworked, 
underpaid and harshly treated in the workshop. At least the hours of work 
conditions, and special provision for adolescents and children that are laid down in 
Chapter Y of the Factory Act, should be made to apply to all workshops employing 
children and young men.” . f j & 

Mrs. Timothy seconded the resolution and it was carried. 

The_ following resolution^ was then put from the chair aud carried : — 

“This public meeting is ^ of opinion that all temples which derive any inconB 
snotild b© brought under the jurisdiction of the Hindu Religious Endowments Board, 
and 1h.e Board should apportion some of the income of all temples under them for 

the improvement of education and health of the people wherein these temples are 
situated. 


^_^Th^ meeting stron^y recommends that famous centres of pilgrimage, such as 
Timpati, Madura and Rameswaram where beggary is practised on a Targe scale, 
D^l^r homes should he established for the shelter and for proper care of the dis- 
beggars and for work houses for the able-bodied beggars.” 

Achuta Menon moved the following resolution : — 
yTmB public meeting of women is strongly convinced that ‘untonchability’ is a 
^ rehgion and a stigma, and urges the public to completely eradicate liiis evil.” 
sirs. saidjhat it was not necessary to make a speech to appeal to them to 

relive this blot. They had now the noble example of His Highness the Maharaja 

before them the great and inspiring example of Mahatina 
^^^hahil%^^’ ^PP&^ed to them to make some tangible efforts to remove 

Ammedj in seconding the resolution, appealed to the women 
pa^eeent to do their hit to remove the corse. The evil was slowly dying out, hut 
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women should male special efforts to ieaoh the so-ealied Uritouohahli^ to be clean 
and tidy. She referred to the work done in the Gokulam Colonv in Maara^ 
said that the way in which the colony was kept showed that the evil was remediable 

and what was needed was propaganda, . 

Srimathi Alamelamangathayaramnial supported the resolution. The r^oiutios was 

then carried unanimously. 

The following resolutions were put from the chair and passed * . 

^This Gjnferenco demands that the CJorporation of Madr^ and the GovemsMat 
do take immediate steps to tackle the beggar problem in the City of aadra^ and to 
all charitable institutions and trusts in the city like the Ananda S&imjams, tan 
Lai^rkhanas etc., to co-operate with the Corporation and the Gov’ernment to esecx- 

ively prevent begging in public places. ^ t 

‘^(a) This ^tin| of women appeals to the Hindu Religious Endowment B^rd 

as well as to the Trustees of the Hindu Temples that are still outside the 
tkm of the Hindu Religious Endowment Board to enforce the law iOr the aboiition 
of the Der&dasi service in such temples and for prohibiting the dMieation o. ^ris 
and women into the temples, (b) It also appeals to the Board >.0 prohibit the 
of toddv and other intoxicating drinks from the trees^ belonging to the temple, (c) It 
also appeals to all public and private hoiiies and individual citizens of thi^ rrovii^e 
to pronibit the tapping of toddy and other drinks from the belonging to merm 
Mrs, Alexandar mo veil and Mrs. Chottria^pa se<.‘onded the following resolution * 
‘This Conference emphatioaliy protests against the various newspapers and 
zinas publishing obscene advertisements It appeals to the ^ a wnoio, 

that this pernicious practice is abolished. It also urges the Governmen 
necessary steps to make the provisions of the Indian Press Act suScienUy eseo 
to put down this demoralising aspect of the Pre^/’ 

resolution was passed after some discussion. ^ j. 1 

The following resolutions were next adopts unanimously ± 

'This meeting strongly recommends to ail political parties 
women candidates both for the new Agsembly and for the ^ 

should be given tc women, who are selected by the organised and long-standing 

women's associations in the country as their ^present ativ^, • 1 .3 

“This Conference appeals to the King George V Memorial .v 

devote the amount collected fcr the ^ es^blishment of a special cancer hospital 1 

city and for cancer clinics in the District Hospitals. 

“This Conference recommends that _ Government should help the Oorporauoa m 
ev®ry possible way in solving the housing problem in the city. 

Sitffeiuman morei : “This Confereace calls upoa fte public for Mtive 
and fell oo-operi^Q to work out the aims and idea& of the Womens 
Mrs, H^isman said that the group diseased very imporbuit 
infonmd way, aad its mambers were iat^t on effecting J®** 
bi^ios they dmci^ed included the improvement of p^ks and play 
honsiag oonditois in the city and the advano^aent of primary edaeatioiu im 
bers weloomed all assistaace from the women of the oity* ^ 

Miss Oowdrev seconded the resolatioii and it was adopts 
Miss MacDmmaU moved : ^‘This Ooalmreaee ai^ 
made in the sSm of the Matriculatioa and th* &hool Fiad 
the S. S. L. C. Examination be n^e different from an axaminatioa for eatenag 

^“'^S^^^Dongall said that it was time that parents and others 

cation in their schcM>ls was given chiefly for the purp^ of . * stodents 

There had b^n complaints from the uaiver^te that a lar^ waifi the 

art equipped for Uairersity studirs entered them-aad it mm statrf ^t 
BMunre^n of the large failures. The geawal educatioa pTOU should ^Kea^r be 
suitable to the general* needs of eTeirday hfe She said 

Rnal System was working satisfactonly aad would suggest m my ,, 

mighl be left in tact bat a separate entrance siaaunation mi„ht ^ 

of ontexiog the Uaivsr^tios, Such a scheme would greatly reb 

Univearmties and the ©ihook. 


expasB^cm ®[id improvemeat in the oduosSoa of woib^b® m Home 

Oostefflaee urge that ev^ large proviiKJO in Mia m 
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The speaker said that people had not sufficiently realised fthe greatness and im- 
portance and the dignity of the Home Science. Mother-craft included so many 
sciences and it was necessary that the sub]ect should be specially taught by train^ 
persons. She was glad to inform the Conference that the Madras Univerkty had 
taken the first steps in the direction 'of including the subject for a degree course and 
a Committee had been formed to draw up the scheme, studies and the syllabus. 
The 'W'omeffis Conference should take special interest in the subject. 

Mrs. Thivy seconded the resolution which was then adopted unanimously. 

Miss Mackenzie next moved : ^ While thanking the Government of Madras for 
financing a welfare worker to train local women for the proper enforcement of the 
Act of Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Children and to organise a 
Rescue Home, we earnestly urge that adequate grants should be given both to the 
YigilancB Shelter and to the Rescue Home for their efficient and continuous working”. 

Mrs. Dadabhai seconded the resolution. The resolution was next adopted unanimously. 

Miss Black moved : ^This Conference urges the extreme necessity of making volun- 
tary efforts for promoting the desire for literacy”. 

Miss Black said that literacy by itself was no virtue at all. There must be the 
keenness to learn and hear and read. They must cultivate the reading hahit of the 
people. A large percentage of the pupils who attended primary schools dropped 
into illiteracy after that stage. Those who were interested in the welfare of the 
country should see that the desire for literacy among the people was increased. 
Literacy was a means to open out a new world. The speaker also hoped that the 
■Women’s Associations would associate themselves with the Library Association which 
was doing good work in the direction. 

Mrs. Devasahayam in seconding the resolution referred to a method that she had 
devised to teach to read and write Tamil in a few days. “It was adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. Tampoe moved : ^This Conference expresses the conviction that carefully 
organised and regulated hostels for women students and better quarters for women 
teachers are urgently needed”. 

Mrs. Tampoe said that when she was asked to speak on the subject, she inspected 
about half-a-dozen women’s hostels and found that all of them were far from satis- 
factory. She knew that most of them could be improved. She had found in India 
the people were inclined to minimise the privileges they had and to exaggerate the 
difficulties. They would not also trouble themselves to ascertain the existing condi- 
tions, She hoped that the Conference would take practical steps to improve the 
eonditions in the hostels. 

Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan^ in seconding the resolution said that some of the otha* 
eonstituencies of the All-India Women’s Conference had taken up the question in 
hand and the speaker was sure that Madras also would do that. If the Conference 
would take the question in right earnest, sufficient help would be forthcoming. The 
resolution was carried. 

A resolution requesting the Government and the Madras Corpoation to tackle 
the beggar problem was adopted. 

Mrs. L. Famkkar, who moved the resolution, said that the presence of beggars 
in public places materially affected civic welfare. 'While it was inhuman to ne^ect 
the disabled and the destitute, it was objectionable to allow able bodied men to 
Most of them being the victims of contagious diseases they were a source of danger 
to public health. To solve the problem, it was necessary to house the beggars. There 
should be a comprehensive legislation to prohibit begging in public pl^es. 
Aff beggars should be segreted and medically examined. There should be alms-hos- 
pitals. alms-houses and orphanages to house them and industrial concerns to m^e 
of the available labour. Expenditure on this account could considerably be reduc^ 
ntiMsing the existing charitable institutions and by practising strictest economy in 
du Eiatters.* A fair proportion of the King George Y. Memorial Fund and of the 
asaount shotted for mrM reconstruction might be utilised for the purpose. Funds 
ooald also bo raised by appeal to the public and in other ways. 

Mrs. WaUcdy who spolm on the question of housing at the Conference, said th^ 
thoy_ sSt knew the pernicious effects of bad housing, and congested areas, of ili- 
y^tilated rooms and dismal surroundings. They were also aware of the high, 
mortality rater in the CSty. The slum population of the City had increased, it was 
^atod, by 40,000 between 1921 and 1931. It was also estimated that over 10,000 
Hved in the struts of Mad ras . It was estimated that about 6,000 huts and 
BOfl^es 'in the City weie over-crowded. The incre^e in the number of houses was 
keeping pace with the increase in the population. 



Tbe All Bengal Women Workers’ Conference 


The All-Bengal Women Workers’ Conference was held at the Albert Hall, Calcutta 
on the llth. O^ber 1936 under the presiienny of Hrs. N'alim Gkosk of 

Nadia, About 200 delegates from the mofussil and the city attended the Conference. 

In her address, Mrs. Ghose appealed for the remoulding of society and the body 
politk of the present day in the Tight of the ideals of equality and independence. If 
that was doss the sufferings and obstacles confronting them would melt away in 
no time. 

Mrs. Ghose next referred to the repressive measures taken by the Govemmsat 
and the continued detention of the sons of the soil without open trial, criticised the 
problem of untouchability and appealed for the development of cottage industries. 

Mrs. Mokim Den, President of the Reception Committee, while giving due tribute 
to the Women’s Protcitioa Society and similar institutions, for their services to the 
nation, ap[>e_.iled to women themselves to take their courage in both hands in order to 
eradicate this vice against womanhood. The unemployment problem among all sec- 
tions of society, she remarked, had brought women out of their hearths and homos 
md the matter r^uired careful handling as women of the present-day had in many 
Qsam to sam a living for themselves and their families. 

Poet Address 

The second day's session of the Conference was held on the next day, the 
Odtober 1936. Poet Rabindranath Ta^ort addressed the ladies- assembled in tbe confer- 
ence. The proceedings commenced with “Bande Mataram”, India's National Anthem. 

In the course of his address the Poet observed : The birth of this earth, as every 
geologist knew, was preceded by tremendous revolutions in the Nature s order. 
Millions of years after that there came on the earth the first faint signs of life which 
brought along with it the first feelings of pang. Mightier and greater than the blind 
force of nature this throe of life was accept^ by man. 

But it was not man engaged in persistent and* pitiless struggle but the woman who 
imbibing this gift from nature set herself to the formation of the society. The dawn 
of human civilisation found the matriachal system in force, the mother being the 
centre. Man employed his strength and intelligence in building up of the civilisation. 
That however let lo^ a centrifugal tendency — a tendency to break it ui:) but woman's 
work wie to prevent it from being split up. The bounds of the family and clan 
but the Es^ther remained the centre. 

A time, however, came ia the history of the human civilisation when man assefTted 
hkt stmigth and the sociid system became pstriaohal. He b^an to extend the mom 
of civilis^on by the force of arms while woman coaSned herself to a narrows Md 
like km^work and bringing up ehUdren. Great oivilisaliox^ Hke ^ak India, 
Assyria, JSgypt and Babykm were er«i^ed : Folitio®, r^igion and economics were pm- 
duced but women had very little direct in them. She remaiaed more or hm in 
tbe background. la the strenuous work of creating the eirUisatioa wnmm had but 
little place. In the constant stru^le and unrelentii:^ warfare of those days wci®&e® 
could play their part. Whether it bo due to the lajtMioe of men or by laws of 
nature their contribution to the productioa of civilisation had but litde although 
it could not b© gainsaid that indirectly, in many things, women had lent their inspira- 
tion. That had ranked in the failure of a harmony— a co-ordination between the 
int^lect, the eSorts of men and women. The biUer ejects of this were 
to-day. 

Civilisation, the Poet proceeded, bad its foundation in human sacrifice. la all 
man forsaking their individual will had sacrifioed themselves at its altar. But 
ges^t sufferers from laws made by them had been women— weak md 
Thoj had all aion|: obeyed the restraint and thereby acknowledged their msmim, 
They had been doing this till now thinking that ^f-torture hrii^s purity, T 
had portrayed God to be a cruel ta^-master who could be propitwtted by iil@l 



hmi debarred from participatiag in the work of oivi^dkm 
knowl ©%0 had been limited. Hence tho^ sopergtitkm 
wmna never femM men were cherished by womm m U Itoft 4 
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necessary part of their being. This ignorance and superstition which had ac- 
cumulated among them for ages had been retarding progress of men. ^That illiteracy 
and superstition which had enveloped the entire country had its root in the secluded 
corners of our home. 

The only redeeming feature of the situation, Dr. Rabindranath went on to say, 
was the awakening consciousness of women witnessed even in the East. Everywhere 
it had been realised that seclusion of our women in homes had done irreparable in- 
jury. The Poet had travelled all over the world and almost everywhere seen the 
new signs. In Mahomedan countries like Persia, where customs ^ regarding women 
were unduly severe, women had been educated and were nowl taking their rightful 
place in the society. The progress of women in Japan was known to all. In China 
women had taken in their hands the defence of their motherland. Conditions in 
Spain would tell the same tale. To save their motherland they had not hesitated to 
take part in the bloody warfare. 

It would be wrong to suppose that these women in those countries had given up 
their womanly virtue and imitating men. There could be no more seriops_ mistake to 
think that women’s attainment would achieve their fullness in their limited sphere 
alone. It was women alone who could save this civilisation which was proceeding to 
its goal of destruction through a thorny path stained with ^ blood. Civilisation m^e 
hy man was in the melting pot. It was in Western countries where man-made civi- 
lization had flonrished most. This one-sided civilization, the savants of those coun- 
tries had opined, was in its way to dissolution since it had not been supplemented 
with and mellowed by the womanly intellect and sentiments. 

Just at the time when the situation had seemed hopeless, women had entered the 
arena. Even a slight vestige of the civilisation would remain ^ after ^ its impendjng 
dissolution. It would be women’s sacred task to create a new civilisation on its ruins. 
Man’s intellect and woman’s heart acting in union would bring about that new state 
of things. Then and then only they would be able to take their rightful place. 

But before they aspire to do that, warned the Poet, they must assert ^ themselves, 
remove their ignorance and refuse to bow down to blindness and superstition. They 
must be brighter in intellect and have a wider outlook. Indian women were' never 
to think for a moment that they were lowly and downtrodden. They were to discard 
their age-long ignorance and rise to the occasion. The new age was coming. 

Resolutions 

A number of resolutions were then passed. They recommended that an All Bengal 
Mahila Sangha was to set up on communal lines having its branches in every^ town 
and if possible in every village in Bengal. A committee would be formed with 20 
members from Calcutta and 40 members from muffasil. 

The Conference condemned the future constitution as harmful to the country’s inter^ts 
and recommended that the policy of Indian National Congress should be followed ia 
this regard. The Sangha would help the women candidates set up by the Congress. 

The Conference regarded that the only remedy to remove unemployment was the 
abolition of capitalism. It should be the aim of the Sangha to help the unemployed 
with money or promotion of arts and crafts in this country. ^ ^ 

The existing repressive laws were condemned and their abolition was demanded, 
Ilie demand was also made of freedom of Press, individual liberty and right of hold- 
ing meetings without hindrance. 

The Conference expressed its dissatisfaction at the light punishment passed on me 
oifecders at the retrial of the Ehorde Govindpur case and requested the Government 
to file an aj^eal against the decision so that a heavier sentence might be passed ^ 
The Conference further drew the attention of the Government and the 
to oiimes against women in certain districts in East and Rorth Bengal and sugg^ted 
Covemment should pass heavier sentences on the offenders which would have 
tho efEeot of lessening the number of incidents. 
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British India and Indian States 


The Conference of Princes & Ministers on Federation 


A Joint Conference of Indian Princes and their Ministers, held at Bombay on the 
30 &. October 1936 under the auspices of the Princes Chamber under the chairmanship 
of th© Muharana of Dholpur, passe^i a resolution expressing the opinion that the Indian 
reply to the Government regarding Federation and matters connected there- 
with and arising therefrom should be a joint one on behalf of the States. This reply 
could given only after a fortnight after the next meeting of the Princes’ Chamber 
in February next, by which time the tour of the ViccDy's advisers in the Indian States 
would be finished. In the meanwhile, the States should adopt a non-committal attitude. 


It was understood, E. H. the Maharaja of Dholpur^ Chancellor, in his inaugural 
address, traced the history of Federation and the Government of India Act of 1335, 
the Princes’ part therein and the opposition of a certain section of Princes to Federatioit, 
He next de^t with events leading to the present conference and said that Ministers, 
after careful consideration, had prepared a report containing additions, an^ndiaeuts, 
reservations and limitations fe> the draft Instrument of Accession. 

The Chancellor referred to the discussions which have been held in the last six- 
vears in India and Britain on constitationai reforms and specificaiiy mentioned the 
tistoric announcement by Princes at the first Round Table Conference of thdr r^tdi- 
to accept the invitation of British India to join the All-India Federahon, as a 
gesture of goodwill. It was, however, made clear thea that States would naturally 
insist on the preservation of their sovereignty and intern^ autonomy, The consent 
of Rulers and States was also made coalition precedent to Foieration. On his return 



safeguards _ 

With the passing of the Government of India Act of 1935 the British Goveram^at 
stood committed to the inauguration of Federation and States had now been asked to 
specify within a short time the terms whereon they would agr^ to federate. He 
honesUj Mt that the federal constitution was an intensely complicated one, 

Highnesg next ref^ed to the meeting, in Bombay last August, of 
and the suoseiQueat meetings of groups of Ministers, the Hydari Committee 
ia in September sad the Eail conferem^ of Minbters during the 

days, as the result of which l^eir had the report in their lumds oosiMei- 

ing tee suggested reservations, iimitatioas and additions to the draft of 

Accession. The Chancellor thaniod the Ticeroy for having deckled to seaad 
seiitativ^ to tour the States ia order to cl^r points of douM amd detail 



pos^oning their tour so as to enable Prince to hold the present ‘coxatsaltations. 

The Chancellor then proceeded to empha^ the need for a united a&d 

If we are well organised, I can visualise the possibility of oraatisg a liaison for aM- 



aristocracy of wealth in British India, coaid thus bring into being an All Izidta 

CoB^vative Party which would exercise that inJiuenoe in the deeUniee of thb 
country which a party composed of stable elemauts always do^ in preserving aad 
enhancing 



onions 

aoeeing to co-operate with the Chamber ia order to create aa united 


xne MaAaram of iMwas (jpaior) ^ph^sed the necessity for not uwi^ m 
SBCdiom He could not praise Federation for the simple r^son that 
Federation meant partiag with soveroigntj, however partial and hemmed m 
vattes ar^ limitations. It also meant givii^ a krgo portion of intemai 
the faieorai authority. He had not b^n ’ooaviiKJed that 

{^siiouliMi lo serve a superior parpo^ but on the contrary^ he 16^ fiidhig fie 
wass EyBO&ymous with wdaknees of Btid^ and el 
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nervousness sticks to me and persists,” lie said. Once a State signed the Instrument 
of Accession and a^eed to federate, it deliberately and knowingly handed over its 
sovereignty appertaining to all subjects. He said, “Once the preliminaries are over, 
let the pros and cons be weighed, the implications understood and the consequences 
appreciated. And after that federate with a clear mind and an open heart if that 
were the advice of conscience. Once we enter the arena, come what may then, let 
us stick to your guns like good soldiers and bravely face whatever situation may 
arise. Until then let us not be in a hurry.” 

■ Erom what he had been able to grasp of the question of Federation, His High- 
ness was more inclined to keep out of it than in it. Yet that was not his final 
considered judgment. Rulers had yet to get the draft Instrument of Accession 
recast and amended in the light of superior legal experience and knowledge. It was 
also essential to get expert opinion on the financial aspect of the problem. Apart 
from what was being discussed by the Conference of Ministers regarding reserva- 
tions and limitations, there remained several outstanding aspects of the problem 
which had to be carefully examined. The Government of India Act had not bean 
carefully examined section by section and the several sections that would affect 
States had not been scrutinised. Similarly the devastating infiuence of Federation 
over States and the position of the individual federating States had not been properly 
appreciated. Let it not be forgotten that the Act contained 120 sections, practically 
based on similar provisions in the federal constitutions of the United States of 
America and of Australia. Sections and provisions had been interpreted and com- 
mented on and a large body of judge-made law had grown upon the subject. It was 
but natural that when an Indian Federal court deals with cases arising out of 
sections of the India Act, it would be matertally guided by those precedents. The 
general trend of those precedents had extended the sphere of Federation over the 
federating States to the detriment of their individual integrity . 

The Maharaja of Panna said that with all the handicaps, Princes were masters of 
their own houses but under Federation, it would not be the case. Entering the 
Federation meant ceding sovereignty, their cherished possession. They comd be 
reduced to the positiou of constitutional rulers. The Hindu ideals of Raja and Praja 
were likely to be obliterated. 

He urged the examination of the other side of the picture also as he did not 
want to scare Princes. By agreeing to federate, they would for the first time be 
exercising^inflnence in the Government of the country. British Indian parties would 
have to seek their support. It might be that they would he the first party to form 
the future Government of India under the reformed constitution, but this was 
possible only if they were united. He suggested the formation of a parliamentary 
party of Princes who should send their own representatives to the Assembly. This 
would make the British Indian politician seek their support. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner^ tracing the history of Federation, referred to his speech 
at the first Round Table Conference on behalf of the States Delegation and said that 
they had offered to consider the question of joining the Federation subject to three 
essential conditions, namely (1) that India retained the British connection being an 
equal partner in the British Commonwealth, (2) that equitable agreement was reached 
betwemi all parties concerned to cover relations between the two Indias and (3) that 
sufficient safeguards were provided to protect and safeguard the Rulers' sovereignty. 
He urged that Princes should consider the unique nature of the Indian PederatioiL 
picture was not yet complete. Several patches had yet to be filled. He also 
warned ihe Princes that if they lagged behind, things would go beyond their control 
ai^ Htey might have to regret the occasion. He wished that Princes would consider 
Hila and weigh the pros and cons of the problem and ultimately decide 

wbje^sear it was in their interest to federate or not. 

Jikt Ztitshiy Deroan of Rewa^ said that his Maharaja from the beginning opposed 
Fedesatien and still remained so. He suggested the appointment of three committees 
wlm exp^pfe^ to examine and report on the financial and fiscal implications of Fede- 
w examine the reservadons already suggested by the Ministers’ Conference 
and to ecc^nine Hie constitutional rights of Princes. 

It undersfeod^ the Dewan of Rewa circulated a memorandom among the Princes 
gd li^inKtears atafi]^ that it was essential that relations between the Crown aad 
^ides should be deined Qn other words, Paramountcy should »be defined) wid that 

TO* ^nid be inamedlatdy tak^ up ‘and settled before the States agreed 

m |om Federation. 
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The Dtwan of Rampur sapported the idea of Federalaou as that would give the 
Princes a hand in the OoTernment of the country. The Conference then adjourned. 

The whole trend of to-day's discussions appear^ to favour the appointment of 
two commiuees, one to report on the financial and fiscal implications of Federation 
with expert advice and the second to report on the constitutional implications of 
the TarioQS sections of the Covernraent of India Act 


2nd. Dmy — Bombay — 31 ft. October 1936 


On resumption, this morning, a resolution was moved appreciating the work done 
by the Mioisters' Conference and recommending that the report of the Conference 
be ^dorsed. 

Khon Bahadur Nahi Baksh Mahomed Hussain, Prime Minister of Bahawalpur, 
ia understood to have opposed endorsement of the resolution _as it stood. 

Sir P, Paiiani, Chairman of the Ministers’ Conference, said that if the Conference 
did not endorse the re<iommendations, it would mean that the work of the Ministers’ 
Conference would be a waste. He appealed to the House not to torpedo the recom- 
mendations. He suggested that Princes should make them at least the basis of dis- 
cussion with the Ticerov'b representatives visiting States shortly. 

After a brief diseussloa, the Confarence is understood to have adopted the reso- 
lution appreciating the work of the Ministers' Conference and recommending that its 
report might form the basis of discussion with the Yioeroy’s representatives. 

The Nawab of Sachin moved a resolution to the effect, without in any way 
wishing to modify the procedure laid down by the Viceroy regarding discusaion 
between the States and the Viceroy’s advisers, that it should be made possible for 
States as a whole, through their representatives, ^ discuss with the Viceroy's 
nominee (not fhe Viceroy's advisers, but special nominees appointed for the purpose) 
points of common interest to ail States with a view to teaching unanimous decisions. 
This resolution was discussed at great length and adopted. 

The Jam Saheh of Nawanagar moved a resolution to the effect that if a group of 
States belonging to the same region so wished, the Viceroy may be pleased to give 
facilities to representatives of these groups to discuss special common problems with 
the Viceroy's representatives jointly, for instance questions such as maritime interests, 
internal customs, etc. 

After this, it was stated, general discussion followed as to the endorsement of the 
first part of the Ministers’ (Conference report, containing 10 recommendations (addi- 
tions and amendments to the Draft Instrument of Accession). The suggestion was 
made that as these reeommendatious contained new matters which the Conference 
h«l no Umo to go through, the Conference should endorse only points common to 
the Hydari Report which had been legally teted by Hyderabad’s legal adviser, Mr. 


The Makarqfa of Bikaner is understood to have suggested that as the Conference 
had already decided to discus these common points with the Vioeroy’s repr^fflita- 
tives collectively, it essential that they should through them. His Highness 
urged the necessity to take a deci^m It was pointed out that if there was diffi- 
culty about legal opinion on the new they nad an American jurist, Mr, Judge 

Warden, present at the Conference and he could help them. 

The Maharaja of Patiala said that they had n^t In Oonfereace for the purpose of 
toiDg a final decision. It was no use delaying a decidoiL They had had six years’ 
time to study the question and no uaefm purpose would bo served by delaying 
any further. 

Mr. Nahi Baksh Md. Hussain, supporting the Maharaja of Patiala’s suggestion, 
said that he understood that the Conference was called to give an indication — may 
b© provisional and tentative — of the mind of Princes regarding the scheme of Fede- 
ration, r^rving the final ‘*yes” or ^no” till after the completion of the picture. 
Their Highness^ had plenty of material to come to a provisional and tentative con- 
clusion whether Federation was feasible. Section 101 of the Government of India 
Act gave sufficient powers to the Governor-General to S)vereignty of States and 
khm SuJers- The subjects whereon they iwere going to federate had been clearly 
IS the schedule 7 and be asked in which of th^ 47 subjects they did nA 
sovereignty and whether it was not possible by limitations to safeguard && 
rights in these matters. Federsd finance was al^ sufficiently clear. (Siere- 
urged an immediate decision, which may be provisionai and tentative, 
ft was decided that the Conference shoula go throc^ all the 10 
ased put its seal of approval on them. 


4 $ 
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Thereafter, 'with the help of Mr. Judge Warden, the Conference went through 
these points in detail and finally endorsed them without any change. 

Two Sub-Committees were formed by the joint conference to examine the certain 
sections of the India Act and the financial implications of Federation with the 
Maharaja of Patiala and the Nawab of Bhopal as Chairmen respectively. 

The two expert committees are to submit their reports to the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes before the end of January and these reports will be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the Chamber. It was pointed out that in view of the 
appointment of these two committees, the States have been asked not to give final 
replies to the Government. 

"Winding up the proceedings, the Chancellor thanked the Rulers and Ministers 
for making the Conference a success. He adde d that he was happy to say that in 
the point of numbers, keenness and output, It had been a record session. 

The Jam Saheb then proposed the vote of thanks and said that all were grateful 
to the Chancellor for giving them a lead in matters that concerned them so vitally. 

The Raja of Mandi seconded the vote of thanks which was carried with accla- 
mation. 

Resolutions 

The following is the full text of the resolutions adopted by the Conference : — 

(1) As it is desirable that after the meeting of the representatives and the 
Viceroy, there should be another conference of Princes to work out their proposals 
in the "final form, the Viceroy may be approached to kindly extend the time by which 
the States are reg^uired to send in their proposals to a fortnight after the next session 
of the Chamber so that the States may take advantage of the occasion -for collective 
discussions before they finally submit their proposals. 

[Maharaja of Janjira proposed, Maharaja of Patiala seconded, and passed 
unanimously). 

(2) Resolved that a Committee may be constituted consisting of the following for 
the purpose of ascertaining the financial inmlications of Federation : 

Chirman-Convener, Nawab of Bhopal ; Princes Members : Maharana of Dhoipur 
and Jam Saheb of Nawanagar ; Minister Members : Sir P. Pattani, Sir JosejDh Bhore 
(Bhopal), Mr. Kaula (Jind), and Mr. Kotak (Janjira) ; Experts : Sir B. N. Mitra and 
Mr. Manu Subedar. 

The limit of expenses Rs. 15,000 is guaranteed by Princes if funds are not avail- 
able. The Committee is to report to the Standing Committee of the Chamber through 
the Chancellor by the end of January. Arrangements will be made to enable indivi- 
dual States to obtain advice from financial experts on their own cases. 

(3) Resolved that a Committee may be constituted consisting of the following for 
the purpose indicated below : 

Chairman : Maharaja of Patiala ; Princes Members : Mabarana of Dhoipur, Maha- 
raja of Bikaner, Maharaja of Dewas (Junior), Maharaja of Panna, Nawab of Rampur 
and the YuvaraJ of Limbdi. Minister Members : Sir Akbar Hydari (Hyderabad) Mr. 
Abbasi (Bhopal), Mr. Amarnath Attal (Jaipur), Sir M. Bapna (Indore), Mr. Mannbhai 
Mehta (Bikaner), Mr. E. C. Neogi (Mayurohanj), Mr. K. M. Panikkar (Patiala), Sir P. 
Pattani, Mr. Surve, Mr. Thombare, Sir Mirza Ismail (Mysore), Mr. Colvin, Sir V. T. 
Krishnamachari, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar (Travancore), Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetti (Cochin), Col. Haksar, Sir lia^uat Hyat Khan, Mr. D. K. Sen, Dr. Zutshi, Mr. 
Zaidi, Mr. Pawar Kanwarsain, Pandit Dharam Narain, Mr. M. C. Sharma, Mr. ' Nabi 
Baksh Mahomed Hussain, Mr. Maqbool Mahomed (Sachin) and two members of ea<^ 
re^onal group. 

The work of the Committee will be to examine the provisions of the Government 
el India Act from the point of view of States’ entry into Federation. Published 
of the pgional groups will be made available to this Committee ; the Com.- 
to Submit a report to the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber through 
by the end of January 1937. 

(4) This CoiHerence of Princes appreciates the work done by Ministers in examin- 
the r^ervations appertaining to federalist items in ^hedme VII and framing 
^neraJ reservatieiis to the draft Instrument of Accession and reconmiends that th^ 
Biay form &e basis of Hisoussion with Viceroy’s representatives. 

(Fropc^d by the Kaharaia of Dewas (Jr.), second^ by Maharaja of Panna, and 
passed 

Cofarer^e recommends that the Viceroy he approached to consider the 
wmMMy of arra^^ng that the gener^ clauses, resexvatioas and IkoItatiQDS he 
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sidered between nominee of the Vtoeroj and repr^statiirea of SUias af some con- 
venient time about the dat^ of tbo nert session of the Chamber of Princes, to bo 
settled between the Viceroy and the ^ancellor without prejudice to the programme 
and procedure of the special representatives' visit to States. 

(Proposed by the Na^ctb of Sarkin^ secondoi by the Ruler of Mandi^ passed 
unanimously). 

^ (6) This Conference of Rulers and represantatiTes of States re^^ommends to the 
Viceroy that where groups of States concerned so desire, facilitie-s be provided for 
specud representative to meet Rulers and refjr^nuiives of States concerned 
collectively. 

(Propel by Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, seconded by the Maharaja of Patiala, p»s* 
sed uaimizaottsly). 

(7) This Conference of Rulers and representatives of States adopts the roiomiaeai- 
daiioas contained in Part 1 of the report of the Ministers' Conference for incorpora- 
tion in the draft Instrument of Accesi^ion received fiom the Government of India. 

(Passed unanimously \ 


TTie Indian States* People’s Conference 

5th. Karatchi— 18th. & 19th. July 1936 

Tlje fifth session of the Indian States’ People’s Conference met in Earachi on 
18th. July 1936 under the presidentship of x>r. Pattabhi SHaramapyxi, The foliowiag 
are extracts from Dr. Sitaramayya’s presidential address. 

“The problem of the States' people in India becomes somewhat complicated in res- 
pect of Sates where the communal a*=ipect of the Indian problem forces itself to the 
front. The Nizam rules over 14 millions of whom about IS millions are Hindus, Yet 
the State is a Mnssalman State. Urdu is the court lanmiage and the meditma of 
administration, although 7 millions are Andhras, 3 and a half millions are Maharashtras 
and 2 and a half millions are Kamatahas. in Bhopal the Nawab rules over a popula- 
tion of 7 lacs of whom 11 per cent (77,000) are Muslims and 89 per cent are Hindus. 
Urdu k the medium of instruction and administration. In Kashmir a Hindu Ruler holds 
sway over a Mnssalman population whose agrarian grievances have given rise recently 
to (fistarl^onces which fortunately brought some redress to thejsnfferers. VChen we ev- 
ader that there are nearly 600 of varying importance "it can be readSy^ ima- 

gined that the tale of woe must be a long one aiid may not be mtrrabed here in ^ 
its details. Bit we have enough materia! before m to realise that the States of LasMa 
which are d^gned to he the of Federal Ind^ constihit© in thesa^ves sm 

underworld, the secrets of which would take y^urs to unravel and decades to ol^- 
terate. They are the vestige of an ancient mvilisahoa mid must pfflrfmrce dia^ipear 
sooner or later like their betters of the past. At pre^t they only constitiiti a 
wedge driven by the British between the people of India and their Meal of a cc^po- 
site nationality. The British Government rules this land by crating a number of 
divisions, some based on territorial boundaries, SDsae on communal delimitations and 
oBiers on differences in interests. Thus it Is that while the Indian National Congrees 
is striring to evolve and consolidate a composite Indian nationality, we witness the 
Stat^ and their people repr^enting over a fourth in population of the whole eons- 
trjj not being allow^ to participate in that proce^ oi national emancipadon Bpd 
n^ional syntnesis. This is the r^nlt of a territorial division of the country in which 
ihe ^ates themseives are grouped under seven h^ids, a fruitful source of jealousy 
and dkoord. 


TkIAB»S with P]S2?C^ 

!^day the Prince are claiming that they are internally independent sovf 
a^ fear rights and duties are only r^nlat^ by treati^ If so, the Brit^ 
^vecaiamt can have no right to interfere to protect the Princes from refee&a 

th^ ; there can be no treaties by which one natkm thxoi^ Us ^v- 

its^ to protect an individual Prin&e fxtm rebefikin 
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of his people to depose him or to compel him to alter the autocratic form of 
his Government ; m fact there is no known treaty which imposes upon the 
Crown, the British Government or the Indian Government such an absurd 
and one-sided obligation ; with - every obligation to protect the Prince from 
internal commotion, there is added, expressly or by necessary implication, 
the corresponding duty to investigate into the causes of the commotion and 
to remove them ; in spite of this indisputable position which is recognised by 
the Indian States Inquiry Committee otherwise known as the Butler Committee 
(vide para 49 of their Report), every time there is trouble in the States, British Indian 
forces are at once despatched to put down the trouble and the causes are never 
investigated or removed. 

Again a treaty means '-a contract or an agreement between one nation and 
another ; there can be no treaty as there is none known to International Law 
between a nation and an individual. It is obvious therefore that any treaty in 
which one of the contracting parties is an Indian Prince is a treatly not with an 
individual Prince as a person but with his State which means his people represented 
by him as the c jnstitutional head of the State. It follows therefore that the 
people^ of the States have the right to require or compel their constitutional heads, 
the Princes, to abrogate, vary or modify the treaties or any terms thereof and the 
Princes have no right to maintain the treaties against the wishes ^of the people 
whose representatives they are. The Crown also means not the individual sovereign 
of British Empire, hut the King in Parliament ; this has been made clear in Para 18 
of the Butler Committee Report. The wishes of the people have never been 
ascertained or consulted during all the discussions either by the Princes themselv^ 
or the British Government and if a plebiscite is issued, I am sure, there will 
be an overwhelming majority in favour of annexation of all the States with what is 
known as British India and pensioning of the Princes. 

Again Para 50 of the Butler Committee Report lays down that ^ the British 
Government are bound to enforce any change in the forms of administrations in the 
States_if there is a widespread and popular demand for the change subject to the 
condition that ihe Princes cannot oe eliminated altogether. There is no reason 
therefore why if the States are so many independent States like Afghanistan or 
Persia, the people should not have the right to eliminate the Princes and establish 
any form of Government they please ; but assuming that the British Government 
are bound to maintain the Princes and have the right to do so, they are, at any 
rate, according to the finding of the Butler Committee, bound to enforce the demand 
for a change m the form of Government, provided the demand is wide-spread 
and popular. 

There is little doubt that to-day the demand is wide-spread. Yet the expected 
relief is not forthcoming. The fact is that no Government has ever been argued 
into parting with power or performance of duty. It is the right of people to rebel 
against misrule, even as it is right of Governments to ‘hang’ them for it ; but 
quotations^ of law have never deterred rulers from continuing their misdeeds. 

Dr. Sitaramayya then proceeded to discuss the inter-relations between the 
States’ people and the Congress, He referred to the resolution passed on 

the subject at the recent Congress session at Lucknow, that “the struggle 

for ^Liberty within the States has, in the very nature of things, to be 

carried on by the people of the States themselves” and said : “'W'hen the Congr^ 
thus appears to decline help to the States’ people the grounds on which it does so 
are that Congress-men would not bo allowed to set foot on the very border of a 
State whibh it should enter to render any such help. Yes, but that itself is the fight. 
No fight is carried on, on the scene of dispute. On the other hand, when there is 
^ ot dispute, Mahatmaji’s strategy has always been to narrow down the issue 
bht vridear out the Razmarg, so that the scenes of fight become many. Instead of 
various foci, shall we say we can’t do anything because we shall be refused 

admteioB: to the one focus ? But really there appears to be a misunderstanding on 

■8ie part of the Congress that the States’ people wanted or would want the Congre^ 
to fi^ their battles. Let us hasten to clear the mind of the Congress of this 

referred to the address delivered by Mr. 

L IB^esai to ^^e Mysore on July 10 last year. Mr, Desai had given a 
^?OEe£ESM>Bai opMou to ttie Princes, and this he did not do anew, “At the 

^ ^ ourselves,” said Dr, Sitaramayya, ^hhat we shouM 
unreMrve^fiy the viaw expressed by Mr, Desai in his 
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letter to Rajendra the President of tka Congress early in Angnst last in which 

he stated, ‘i hold and I hare always held that, if my opinion as a lawyer on any 
question were likely to adversely affect any public interest, I should not differentiate 
my position as a lawyer from my opinion as a public man for the purpose of 
justifying any such opinion. While in public life, I consider it right to exercise 
my profession so as not in the least degree adversely to affect public question or 
public good.” This statement embodies so healthy a dictum that it may well serve 
as a nue of conduct for politicians who are kctiva ^ practising lawyers. On ^ this 
ground then we have no quarrel with Mr. Desai although the legal opinion 
he has given is considered reactionary and retrograde from the ^ standpoint of the 
States’ p^ple. But the unfortunate circumstance in this case is that >fr. Desai 
has implicitly adopted his legal view as his political view.— and that not merelv as 
his individual political view, hut as a political view he thought fit to put forward on 
a quasi-public occasion. That is the trouble and that is the criticism so far as the 
Stateis’ people are concerned.” 

Proceeding, Dr. Sitaramayya said : “Our mutual relations may now be here 
summarised. India is one and indivisible, call it Provinces or States, call 
its problems politial or economic, call its organisations, ^conferences ^ or 
Congresses. Its scheme of Government must one day be a genuine Foieration, 
—a pyramid of States and Provinces with a Central Government presiding 
over the various Stat^ and Provincial Governments, the latter enjoying fuD 
authority, based Jon the principle of Responsible Government and built up ^on 
the plinth of representative institutions. To bring this about a pyramidal scaffoldir^ 
is built by the nation in which the Congress forms the apex of a series of organi- 
sations connected with Trade Unions, Labour, Peasantry, Socdal and socio-eoqno^c 
institutions and the States’ people. ’’Without the factor at the top the organisation 
becomes truncated. Without the factors at the bottom it becomes baseless. The 
Congress is pledged to this ideal. If that is so, it should be the equal concern of 
the Indian National Congress to see that the internal autonomy ^ of the States and 
the Provinces is equally well-secured for the people of the respective areas. In ^is 
view, the Lucknow Congress has stated that it stands for the same civil, political 
and democratic libertries for every part of India. Why then does it say that the 
struggle for liberty within the States has to be carried on by the people of the 
States themselves' ? It may be that delegates from the States are fewer in 
number than those of the Provinces. But the Congress is equally the Congress 
the whole Indian nation. Its creed is equally binding upon the people of the Pro- 
vinoes. The high principle of Satyagraha and its corollary of suffering has been 
imbib€Ki by the peo^e of the States no 1^ than of the provinces. In the general 
movement of Civil Disobedience and Satyagraha, the people of the States have taken 
their due share in common with the people of the Provinces and, apart from the 
g^eraiised movement of 1930-31 and 193S-S3, in parttcular cas^ calling for Sstya- 
graha, the States’ people have made their town experiments on the lines adopted by 
5 i 6 people of the Provinces, in isolated ca©^.” 

Concluding the President said : **The problem, is how are we^ to achieve this 
supreme object, to free ourselv^ from the incubus of th^^ formidable powers in 
whose tight clutches we have been caught up. If your object is the same as that 
of the Congress, your methods and ^ means cannot uldmately be other than those 
adopted by the Congress. In the history of the Congress are embedd^ the exp^ 
rience and wisdom of half a century, tho hopes blasted, the plans furnished ; and m 
it are equally enshrined the glories of success achieved through the principle of 
Truth and Non-violence. People ask whether the Gongre^ is not more a failure than 
success. That is entirely faulure in the Congr^ and its work of half a century. 
Every day the Congress is turning a new of earth ^ from under its feet. To-day 
it is engfi^ed in the complex task of rehabilitating Indian society so as to make 
Indian Swaraj a real blessing to its poor and starving millions, — not an aid to ife 
wealthy citizens to hoard up more wealth. W© are now confronted with the problem 
as to what we shall do at mis juncture — copy western institutions to the mo^m 
spirit, harness in other words, the horse of modern ideas to the vehicle of ancient 
society. It is not nec^sary for every separate oimaisation in India to go over the 
sams ground again. The l^sons of contemporary life, no less than tho^ of hstey 
oMistitiita a nation^ asset which is the eqxud heritage of mankind. It is, 
the paiviiegQ of youth to where age ends, — not to do it all over We 

have to traverse a loi^ and weary path with the double programme of the 

enemy m ptoe ixed by the Oongr^s, and r^nstructing mdional lim <m 
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liD^ chalked out hy it. Non-co-operation, passive resistance, Civil Disobedience and 
^^agraha have been the phases of evolution of the former ; on the contrary village 
reconstruction, a revival of the dead and dying industries and handicrafts of the 
nation, a spirit of co-operation amongst the communities and an ideal of service to 
fellowmen are the multiple aspects of the latter. While the programme of fight is a 
bilateral event, spasmodic in its outbreak and periodical in its timing, that of recons- 
truction is a process that is constant and sustained. The one calls itself into being 
all unawares like the cataclysms of nature. GKie other is a day-to-day pre-occupation 
of the nation which fosters the high spiritual qualities of love and service that really 
equip the nation for the fight. And that day will be a proud day in our annals when 
the States’ people and the people of the Provinces march no longer as the rearguard 
and the vanguard, but march together abreast of each other to their victory and 
attain their destined goal of Poorna Swaraj “with equality^ as the base and liberty as 
the summit and fraternity as the cementing factor, m which all aptitudes have equal 
opportunities, all votes have equal rights, in which the ‘ought’ and the ‘have’ 
are balanced and in which enjoyment is proportioned to effort and gratification to 
need.” 

Resolutions — 2n<i. Day — IStli.’^JuIy 1936 

The Conference concluded to-night after passing several resolutions. While 
favouring genuine All-India Federation, it was unable to accept the one proposed 
in the Government of India Act. 

The Conference resolved to obtain recognition of the rights of the States’ peoples to 
equal representation with the people in British India on the Constituent Assembly 
wnen formed and appealed to political organisations in British India to^ abandon a 
policy of non-interference with internal affairs of States and assert their rights to 
work for the establishment of democracy and self-gcvernment therein. It welcomed 
the formation of the Civil Liberties Union and urged the workers to bring to the 
notice of the Union cases of justifiable curtailment of civil liberties. 

The attainment of responsible Government by legitimate and peaceful means for 
States as part of a free federated .India was decided upon as its creed by the 
Conference. 

Other resolutions protested against the happenings in certain States and deman- 
ded enquiry thereinto and also protested against the curtailment of rights of citizen- 
ship in certain other States. Condolence resolutions were adopted touching tne deaths 
of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, Mr. M. V. Abhyankar, Mr. Ramchandra Rao and Mr. ibbas 

Hindi or Hindustani was adopted as the official language for purpose of the 
Conference. 


The Punjab States’ Council 

Iffie session of the Punjab States’ Council was held at Lahore for four days com- 
mencing on the €lh. November 1936. 

The Length of the session which exceeded previous expectations explained the 
feet that many details came up for discussion and practically the whole field of 
federal que^ons had to be surveyed. The Council had before it primarily the report 
(kxmimttee appointed three months ago, at its Simla session, also the Hydari 
report and the proceedings of the recent Bombay ^ Conference. It 
Understood that the unanimous recommendations of the Hydari Committee had 
by the Council, while on items whereon the Hydari Committee was unable 
unanimous recommendations, (these did not relate to major questions) 
the recommendations of its own .committee with some amendments 
iie light of subsequent discussions on the subject, 
was also ulilised to expldn and clarify individual difficulties of certain 
Jpgard some of the provisions so that Punjab States might be now in 
tWr vfew poinfe m a clarified manner before the Viceroy’s specif 
wfee® Idtor vfeits them between the 15th of November and 15ih 
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The Associated Chamber of Comm^ce 


Sir Edwsirdi Address 

Ei$ ExcelUrtcy the Viceroy opeoed the pr>:;ee'diiig3 of the aannAl meeting of tlte 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, on the 3 1 st I^ember 1936 , in the Hall of 
Chambers Calentta. A large gathering of Tisitors and delegates was pr^st ft© 
Governor, Sir John Ander§ion attend&ti the opening function aloi^ with the Members of 
the Ckibinetj the M^or of Calcutta and the Agent of the East Indian Railw^. 

Welcoming the Viceroy, Sir Edward Ben th all. President of the Bengal uhamb^ of 
Commerce, who presided, said : “His Excellency has come to us at the time whs© a 
great constihitional experiment is afoot, after a series of anxious and turbulent years 
and when the stage is ripe for great constructive efforts in the economic sphere, Hk 
comprehensive leadership and his sincerity in tackling problems which face India 
to-day have been universally recognised and are only equalled by his prodigioas 
capacity for work/' 

Sir Edicard next reviewed some of the more important problems facing the 
business world to-day and specially mentioned that the year now concluding was 
menaorablo in the history of the Assooiate^i Chambers, because, during it, two of their 
constituents, namely, the Bombay and M^ras Chambers of Commerce had oeiebraied 
their centemaries. 

Sir Edward characterised the passage of the Indian Oompani^ (Amendment) Act of 
1936 as a landmark from their point of view. He said he could not pay too high a 
tribute to the I>aw Member for piloting through Hiis maasore — the impoftant 

piece of legislation to the business world since the Constitution Act 

He also welcomed the appointment of the Railway Enquiry Committee which the 
Associided Chambers were aware, was d^ing with a very difficult protdem, wdd 
as the visit of agricultural experts. “In my opinion” he said, “the securing of the 
widest possible world markets for India’s natural products, combined with the dis- 
criminating protection for her industries, is still the wisek policy for India. The 
subject is too large to go into on this occasion. But while in oar public declarataoa 
of policy^ we at times, naturally appear to be lookiug at matters solely from the 
commercial and industrial view-point, His Excellency may rest assured we do not in 
fact Ic^ sight of the fundamental and predominate importance of agriculture and that 
in the general interest of the country as a whole, apart from any motives of self- 
interest, we shall always support to the full measures which we genuinely believe to 
be in interest of a^culture.” 

Referring to the appeal made to the Associated Chambers by Lerd Wlliingdoa is 
1964 to a^st in the problem of unemployment among the educated middle-classes^ & 
Edward Beathall sak tlui^ it was receiving the elos^ afctentian from the OommiMee 
of the C^iamber of this province in collaboration with the Tioe-CfeaaeelJor oi ^ 
Olcutta Osiversity and was equally to the fore in oth^ provlnoas. 

With regard to the imminent iatrodootion of the sew provinmal 
Sir E. Besthalll said : “While we cannot regard the general financial with 

any satisfactionj we bdieve that there can be m hoMiag ^k mw md fhM with 
prudent financial policies at the start there are fair prospects of the aew 
Government of India Act achieving success. Our relation with ail Deiiartmeids of 
the Government have been oordiaT and we look forward to equally happy rehitiDn 
with the governments of the future. Whatever the future noay hold, we whole- 
heartedly welcome the continued opportunity for doing something ooastruotive for 
the country which has giv^ so much to us. 

Sir Edward Benthall idso expressed pleasure at the presence for four successive 
yeeurs of His Exceilmmy the Governor of Bengal and said that they realised with 
genuine regret t^t this was the last occasion on which he would be able to ‘ 

the meeting. “Speakiig not only as a oitiz^ of Bengal but from a wider a£ 
need only remark that His Excrfeocy Hmre than earned our gratitude^” 

H. E. Tbe Viceroy^a Aid^rets 

¥icexoy relied as follows ; 

*|Ir. Freeidfint ai^ Gtofclem^,— I thaak you very warmly ^f^ 
welooBa®. I ^reatiy appreciate the honour you have uoiie me aae w 

this meeting of a body so important as the Associated Cmambm of Qmminurm 
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India. The organizations which you represent have their roots deep in the economic 
history of this country. You have mentioned the fact that it is a century this year 
since the establishment of the Chamber of Ck)mmerce of Bombay and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Madras and you have reminded us that while the ^ Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce dates in its present form from 1853, it can trace its origin to a period some 
twenty years earlier. The members of the bodies which you represent to-day have 
a long and honourable history of achievement The work which they have done has 
been of incalculable service in the expahsion and development of Indian commerce 
and industry while in the field of public service the commercial community has at 
all times given of its best 

“1 have listened with real satisfaction to your president’s observations upon the 
Indian Companies Act and to the well-merited tribute he has paid to Sir N. N. 
Sircar for the manner in which he* piloted that complicated measure through the 
Assembly. I have been at some pains since I came to India to try to understand the 
special circumstance with which the Act seeks to deal and I venture to predict that 
the experience of its working will fully justify your opinion of its value. 

“Your President has expressed your sympathy with the railways in their present 
difficult position, I can assure you that the railway administration throughout India 
welcome constructive criticism and any suggestions made for ,the improvement of their 
financial position will receive the most careful consideration. ^ But I am told that 
during the difficult period through which we^ have been passing, railways have, _ in 
fact, received few, if any, helpful suggestions from the commercial community. 
This has been due, of course, not to any lack of goodwill or commohsense on the 
part of the critics of the Railways but to the very technical nature of the problems 
involved. 

Though very large savings have been made on railways during the past few ye^ 

I know that the railway administration would be the last to claim that all possible 
economies have been effected. The many phases of railway operation are under 
constant examination with the object of further reducing costs. Railways ^are 
fnlljr alive to the urgent necessity of ^increasing efficiency and improving their 
services to meet the changing needs of traSc. 

‘‘I am afraid, however, that your President has not been quite fair to the railways 
when he speaks of the railways seeking a solution of their problem by the easy me- 
thods oP raising freights. In truth there is no more difficult method and it is the 
last one to wh|ch railways wish to resort as they, equally with the commercial com- 
munity, realise t the importance of its reactions on trade. All the recent increas^ 
have been L^d^ after the most careful examination and it is believed that they will 
not impede the free movement of traffic. No one realises more than I do that ch^p 
railway transport is necessary for industrial and agricultural development Tne clmm 
is often made by the commercial community that reduced rates will so stimulate 
traffic that the result will be increased earnings. Railways are always prepared to - 
reduce rates, if by so doing, there is a reasonable chance of covering the cost of me 
reduction. But it must not be forgotten that a reduction of say 25 per cent in rates 
required an increase of 33 percent in traffic, merely to obtain the same gross earnings 
and. about 50 per cent increase to get the same net earnings. That is a highly sigm- 
ficant fact which may not have been present in the minds of all those persons wM 
have pressed for freight reduction as means of enhancing railway revenues. 

I think that you as business men will agree with me that if the railways are to bs 
run on pommercial lines, those who manage them must be satisfied, before they eni- 
hark upon a policy of large scale reductions in rates, that there is a reasonable 
of obtaining the necessary traffic to counter-balance the loss dh account of the redue- 
on ecnsiing traffic. 

word more before I leave this subject. You have referred in the remarks 
wlnekyon t^ro good enough to address to me to the work of the Railway 

!Eie railways, let me say at once, are in entire agreement with your 
m extending a welcome to Sir Ralph Wedgwood and his colleagues. And 
yon may rest assur^ that in the responsible task which he has set out to 
he can on receiving the fullest co-operation from all railways. I am gM to 
^b^nessmen you share may view that the composition of the Railway 
gwy Oonmarttee is appropriate and that a body consisting of acknowledged expem 
IS best qmttfeid to fed a solution of the very difficult questions with which the^ ran- 
way administratiim: is at the preset time. Sir Ralph Wedgwood a 

ce femy idTn g in the railway world and I am confident that he' and hm cot- 

ea^pe^enee df a d^ression worse even th^ that whi<^ 
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liave lad to face ia India will be able to eoatribate ia ao small degree to a satisfac- 
tory disposal of the difficiilties which confront us. 

“I am glad to think that the agricultaral e3:p*^rts to whose visit you have referred 
will have with them ia the important and respoasiUe work on which they^ are enga- 
ged YOur goodwill and joar support I am gui to notice amongst all stxjtioas of oiir 
population an ever-powing ^en^e of the e\t*ciit to which the prosperity of commerce 
and indirstry is eonditionei in Iniia hv the prospeiity of the eountrysiie. ^ The ca!ti- 
vator represents the bulk of the population of this c’ciiitrv and the reaction on in- 
dustry of his ability to purchase is immediate ani mevitanle. It is a comfort to me 
to know that a hody so responsible and so important as the AssOf^iateil Oiaintvers of 
Commerce should be prepanvi, yju hav^^ that^they are pre- 

pared to support to lul! m. -azures, whi^h are satisfied, are calculated to be of 
raise to the agriculturi-*, wKa- a^ct the inr ire xA thvse meaycivs. 

“In the remark's whi.b \ i havt' male V'ci hnve teaeht-d on tht' oroMem of un- 
employment and y<iu Lav* 
the gravest and the^m'-.t 
at once with what iuterv' 
to the Vice-CliiiUcei; -r ■ f 
to a colIaLorati ju of thi- 

tion to irdluence the — ___ __ 

authorities and instituti.iiw ani prospective t-mplyvtTs that in mv view lies^ the best 
hope of working out effective schemes to deal with questions of critic^ importance 
urgency. 1 am wtdl aware of the difficulties and I am not without eiperience ia 
my own country of the problem of unemployment and of its baneful and cruel eff^t 
on some of the best elements in the nation. The presideac*y of Bengal lias distin- 

S -iibhed itself by the active steps which it has taken to deal with the whole mattar. 

uch has already been done and if much still remains to do, that is not as a result 
of any lack of co-operation or of any failure to realise and appreciate the gravity of 
the position on the part of the Local Guvernment or on the part of those who are 
in a position in this presidency to lend their aid towards easing tbe^ strain. ^ But 
when I address the Assoijiattsi Chambers of Commerce. I speak to a wider audience 
and YOU gentlemen, who are here to-day represent the interests and firms spread all 
over'^India. I am confident that the seVeral provinces to which you belong can 
look for the whole-hearted and active co-operation of the firms^ which you r^pres^t 
and of your Chambers of Commerce in giving any practical assistance to deal with 
unemployment and I feel sure that \our anxiety to take ail s^eps on your 
power to grapple with it and to reduce the number of those who are at the pre^ient 
time its victims is as gremt as is my own. I am indeed glad to think that your 
active support 2 md yohr sympathy are already enlisted in this great cause. The 
prebim which is worldwise in its iiicidence is a most difficult one, but the extent 
of the damage and suffering which it inflicts must serve to stimulate us to gr^^r 
^orts in seeking means whereTta: po^ibb to remove its cause or at least 
its sewrity. 

“Discussions with representatives of the Japanese Govemmaat oostiait©. I litd 
hoped that it might have been responsible for me to indicate to you that agressient 
had been reached but that is not yet the ctsa 

“I hear with particular pleasure of the good reiations which have existed between the 
bodies which are represented here to-day and various Depiutoests of the Govern- 
ment and 1 welcome your expression of r^diaess to nmatain the BsmQ cordial 
relations in the future and to play your part to the full in the new coustitutioa. 
Commerce is and alwsvs will be an* interest of the first importoce. Its stake m 
the country is vast. I^he effect on unemployment, the effect on ©onstitutional dev^ 
lopment of the attitude of the commercial community and of the handling- by that 
community of the great business probfeans that confront it c:miiot b© over-estmmted. 
1 wotdd make one appeal to you in this connactioa and that is to do all that you 
can to spare the best men av^kble to you to M the seats which have been as^gaed 
to you in the new L^islatures, It is vit^ importance that the business oofflaBau- 
sity to which substantial representation has been accorded and which stands for m 
Humh m tiie Me of the country should be well represtsated and I wouM ask you to 
eeuDourage younger mea of the firms which compos your membership to sahiapeftt 
tl^asselves in the gr®ftt political questions of to-day and in the #6??^ 

whkfa are taking place m India. 

*11 m India form part of a singfe system. Failure or 
©a cso-e^e^atioa of sdl of us and upon the giving by all M us of o«m Twyr 
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to the adYancement and prosperity of the country. I do not over-estimate it when 
I say that there are few ways in which we can make a more enduring contribution 
and a contribution of greater value than by ensuring that the representatives whom 
you send to the Legislatures are men of balance, experience and judgment prepared 
to take a broad view of the problems which come before them and to familiarise 
themselves with the constitutional back^ound and with the major problems of the 
day in sufficient detail to ensure that their judgment on the political issues that 
come up for consideration shall carry merited weight. You mentioned in the course 
of your remarks that the members of the Associated Chambers appreciate that the 
seats assigned to them in the Legislatures carry not only privileges but heavy obli- 
gations. That is a just appreciation of the position and I am glad to think th^ 
at a moment such as the present when the first stage of the new constitutional 
edifice by the introduction of the Federal scheme is not in my judgment remote, a 
body so important as that the representatives of which I now see before me, should 
be prepared to pledge itself to honour those obligations to the full. 

“Mr. President, before I conclude I should like to say to the members of this 
Association how strong is my fellow feeling for them in the trials and anxieties and 
disappointments they have had to endure during the prolonged and severe depression 
through which the business community has passed since 1929 and to voice my earn- 
est hope that the modest, but as I believe highly significant, improvement in trade 
and industry now evident may continue to gain momentum and may come in time to 
constitute a major and widespread revival of general prosperity. I am the more 
easily able to sympathise with your anxieties and to share your hopes and aspirations 
by reason of the fact that throughout the slump and indeed upto the moment of 
assuming my present charge, I was myself actively engaged in business. I have as 
well experienced something of war and also of public life and I say deliberately that 
I know of no sterner test of heart and head, of courage and capacity than that im- 
posed by a period of rapidly shrinking values and contracting credits upon those who 
bear upon their shoulders the burden of management in finance, in industry or in 
commerce and the duty of wardenship over funds invested by the public. 


“I am not going to indulge in any overconfident assurances of good times to come 
nor would you thank me if I were to venture any such thing. Indeed, there is much 
in the existing outlook that I do not relish, I do not like any more than you like 
the rise of what is called economic nationalism with the inevitable debasement of 
standards of living which must flow from its ruthless exercise and with the whole 
hurtful apparatus by which it is prosecuted, designed for the purpose of inhibiting 
the international exchange of commodities, nor do I believe, for reasons some m 
which I touched upon in a recent speech to the Chelmsford Club, that this unfortu- 
nate tendency^ is likely soon to disappear again. It is not, I think, possible to regard 
with satisfaction such part of the revival of business as is founded in a widespread 
increase in the manufacture of wai'Iike material j for quite apart from the hazard of 
war, there can be no doubt but that this is a kind of activity which, when it is un- 
dertaken on the scale appropriate to the present day requirements, must profoundly 
disturb the normal organisation of the trades most affected with the very real pros- 
pect that when the tide turns those important indutries may find themselves precipitated 
into a period of enforced deflation with consequences profoundly prejudicial to bu^- 
ness as^ a whole. But if these are some of the reasons for a cautious evaluation of 
those signs by which we are accustomed to measure the performance and the pros- 
pects of trade and industry, it is my belief that there are other signs which give us 
good ground for hope, of which by far the most material is that in many and divetrse 
giiarters there is to be seen substantial evidence that business everywhere is traveS- 
ing mth slowly gathering speed upon the upward curve of one of those major and 
movements of trade which impelled by forces still too little understood now 
rise' Bke a mighty tide to penetrate even the remotest backwaters of commerce aisd 
again, for re£^ns equally obscure after a due interval of time, subside to the 
heap trom which they originate. If this indication of better times to come is indeed 
in the not remote further to f ulfil its promises, I need not assure you how 
Ltn^t that India may share in full measure in any general betterment th*^ 
may emerge. 

a^n for the cordial welcome which you have given me to-day. I 
am tnini: that ou the occasion of this meeting I should be accompanied ^ by 

His EioeB|^cy John Anderson, who, throughout the period of his distinguised 
^ wvemox, has shown so close and so informed an interest in the probleiiB 
" business community as indeed in everything of concern to this presidency. I 
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am s^rry to think that as yon har^ reminded us this will the Iasi occasion on 
which he will be pr^ent at the opening meeting of the Associated Oiamt^rs. Let 
me say again how greati? I appreciate the honour yon hare done me in isriting me 
to address yon to-da?. I offer mj sincere gocKi wishes for & snceessfal outcome of 
your delibertioas ancf for a prosperity during the coming year which will be of 
material benefit to India ana to her "peoples everywhere as well ss to yourselres* 

Proceeding# & Retolutions 

IlESOLmON' 07 LC'TALTT 

On the motion of the President, the follfjwing resolation was carried : “The 
A^ociated Chambers of Commerce dntifnlly offer their profound loyalty to His Ma- 
jesty King George VI, ” 

Mr. F. A, Btrky, Deputy President of the Association, proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Viceroy, said that he loote^i upon His Excellency's attendance at the meeting as 
an earnest of' the sympathy with which he was preparo-d to consider the many diffi- 
culties and problems with which commerce and industry were constantly fac^. His 
insight into the very core of Iniia's economic problems connoted by his policy of 
intensive care for agriculture was evidence of his genius for government. 

ScFER Tax avd IvroMJE: Tax 

The hon bie Mr. 0. G, Arthur (Bengal Chamber) moved the following resolution 

‘‘The Associated Chambers of Commerce note with regret the delav by the Govern- 
ment of India in fulfilling their pledge to remove the remaining surcharge upon in- 
come-tax and super-tax and expresses their anxiety at the continuance of levels of 
taxation both direct and indirect that have profoundly affected the whole financial 
economic structure of the country”. 

Mr. Arthur said that in deciding to put forward the resolution, the Committ^ of 
the ^ngal Chamber was not unmindful of the grave difficulties that faced the Finance 
Member in framing the budget. They felt it n^essary that they should again refer 
to the incidence of this tax, having regard to the very special emergency circun^- 
tances which originally necessitated its imposition. The country then was going 
through a severe depression and money had to be found to carry on the eeseuthu 
services of the country by such drastic steps as cuts in pay and by imposition of 
BurcWge on a whole 'range of customs duties and income and super-tax. The 
Finance Member had pubficly recognise-i the existence of this pledge and they all 
hoped that he would see his way to honour it in the next budget, Mr. Arthur added, 
“we believe Sir James Grigg himself is dissatisfied with the high level of taxation in 
thi^ oonn^ both direct and indirect and if that assumption is correct, then's can be 
no ^iat in adding difScnltias to the Finance Member’s unenviable task.” 

fee reeolatiom which was seconded by Mr. F, A. Birl^ (Maidras) and supported 
by Mr Halkall (Bombay), was carried. 

Exkmptiof from Double hsaym Tax 

Mr. J. Ikid Kay (Bengal) moved a resolation urging the Govenuttent of India to 
extend to all holding companies the benefits of the ex^nptioii from double iiicome-twc 
recently conferred upon the investment companies. 

Mr. Beid Kay said that the Government, by a notification exempted frtma sup^- 
Ux so much of income of any investment trust company which paid or would par 
super-tax respecting profits out of whkh such dividends had been or would be 
Hiey stiii objected to the notification because it confined super-tax exemption to in- 
vestment companies alone. 

The resolation was &econde>i by Mr. IlalUal (Bombay) and carried. 

By another resolution, Mr. Birhy (Madras) a^ed that arragements with the My- 
sore iState be brought into line with those applicable to other Indian States and that 
division of tax between the British India and the Indian States b© carried out by the 
Oovemment concerned. The resolution stated : 

®*TMs Associaaon is of the opinion that the procedure at present adopted is ersmt- 
ing relief from taxation borne m the same income in both British India imd Myaeere 
m Indian States should be reviewed with a view to ensuring that mo wamm 
can Hnder mj circumstances tax twice in the bands of the siune 

that xsachmm'y be introduced to rdieve assesaees in lo^ m ^ 
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necessity of making separate returns in each Indian State to which they erport 
goods,” 

The resolution which was seconded by Mr. JV. J. Yaunde (Bengal) and supported 
by Mr. Hallsall (Bombay) was carried. 

REGisTEAnoN OF Trade Marzs 

Mr. A. K. Q. Hogg (Bombay) moved the following resolution : — 

^That in the opinion of this Association the Government of India should take steps 
without delay to enact legislation for the Registration of Trade Marks in India in 
such a manner as will give the registered user of any mark the right to immediate 
injunction preventing the use of such mark or any colourable imitation thereof by 
others subject only to proof of prior usage by the defendant in any dispute.” 

Mr. Hogg reminded the Government of India that the need for a Trade Marks 
Registration Act was to-day more urgent than ever. All they were asking for was 
power to register. They did not urge that registration would become compulsory 
either directly or by implication. 

Mr. H. Horsman (Upper India), seconding, said that all Chambers would support 
the resolution. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. J. A, Bdicard Evans (Bengal) said that rapid in- 
dustrial development coupled with phenomenal increase of imports from the Far East 
had brought out the necessity for protection to manufacturers and merchants of trade 
marks which they had established and for which they had created a steady demand. 
The legislation would be a safeguard for owners of old trade miu*ks as well as to in- 
troducers of new ones. The resolution was carried. 

Standardisation of Weight and Measures 

Professor TF. Eoberts^ (Northern India) moved a resolution urging the Government 
of India to introduce legislation with the object of fixing uniform standards of weights 
and measures throughout India. 

Prof. Roberts said that a committee was appointed in 1913-14 which produced a 
comprehensive report. It was suggested that the Government of India should by 
Jegimtion Jay down all-India standards to be adopted by Provincial Governments. 
Such legislation should be of permissive nature, leaving it for the provinces to adopt 
them wholly or in part to suit local needs. 

Mr. J, 8, Ryan (Upper India) seconding, said that the systems of weights and 
measures throughout India were in confusion. Any legislation on the subject would 
permit a reasonable person for bringing the changes necessary for universality into 
effect but unless the change was under an all-India law, it would never come. 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Punjab), supporting, said that there was strong 
feeling in Northern India that there should be uniformity of standardisation 
of weights and measures for assisting the sale of agricultural products. 

Mr. Hallsall (Bombay) said that not only would standardisation greatly facilitate 
inter-provincial and foreign trade but also the preparation of reliaWe statistics of 
agricultural and industrial products which was so important in the national economy 
of the country. 

Mr. J. H. S, Richardson (Bengal) agreed with Mr. HallsalFs view and supported 
the resolution. 

Mr. Birley (Madras), supporting the resolution, drew attention to the different 
standards of weights and measures in the various parts of the Madras Presidency. 

Sir Edward Benthall^ President, remarked that where Emperor Akbar had fmled 
, Lord linlithgow would succeed. This was an old subject and the remarkable enfeu- 
masm shown would remove great many obstacles. The resolution was carried 

Marine Insurance Policy 
next moved the following resolution : — 

^ Aswiahon urges upon the Government of India the necessity of enacting 
wllbOQt l^slation in British India embodying the provisions of the Marine 

6, Edw, YU 1906, and of amending Sections 6 and 135 of the Transfer 
ei Proper^^ Aot* 1882, so far as they conflict with Sections 20 and 79 of that Act 
provide for the argument of Marine policies either before or after loss ard 
§0: im subrogation res^ctively. 

out the ^flBcnlty in proving the validity of assignmait of 
Abo^i^ diEcuIty was that assignment did not carry with it the 
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mere right of salt. The contract of marine insurance m^e and to be ^rformed 
in India was not a negotiable instrument for the assignment of policy and did not 
necessarily pass to the assignee the rights of the assignor. As for the right of 
subrogation, it was a matter which aneeted all insurance companies. The law in 
India was that where the insurer had indemnified the insured, he was subrogated 
to all rights of the insured in and in respect of subject matter insured, as from 
the date of the casualty cTising the loss. Mere subrogation did not entitle the 
insurer to sue in his own name as Section 6 of the Transfer of Property Act 
provided, inter aha that the mere right to sue could not be transferred. 

Mr, l^terman I Bengal) se^onde'l the resolution, 

Mr. Bh Birley (Madras) asked ecrtain questions which were replie*! to by Mr. 
Halsaii (Bombay), Mr. Birley, agreeing, supported the resolution which was 
carried. 


Frottctton* to INDIA.X Heivy Iydystries 

Mr, P. F. S. JParrm (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding the threat to Indian 
iniustries. The resolution stated : 

'■That this As'^oeiation, having regard to the rapidly crowing importance of the 
heavy engineering industry in India to the economic welfare of the country, views 
With concern the uneconomic competition to which it is subjected by the import of 
steelwork, roiling stCHjk. machinery and other manufactured products'at subsidised or 
dumping prices, ■which even in those cases where protective duties are in 
force on occasion entirely nullify the protection intended ; and urges upon the Govern- 
ment to take steps to mitigate the crippling effect of this form of competition on the 
industry by every means in. its power, and particularly by allowing a greater prefe- 
rence under the Stores Purchase Rules to ^oods of Indian manufacture iu cases 
where the general price level shows such competition to exist’' 

Mr. Warren said that as Chairman of the Indian Engineering Association, the 
heavy engineering industry of India was not of artificial growth grafted on to the 
economic tree of the country but the natural outcome of the development of India’s 
unrivalled resources as producer of iron and steel. The object of any scheme of 
protection accorded to the nascent industry was to give it an opportunity to develop 
sufficient strength to enable it to withstand foreign competition "without continued 
help of such protection. There were now encouraging signs that trade was improv- 
ing and the prices affecting the heavy engineering industry were regaining a 
reasonable measure of stabilfty, but cases oceufrei where certain foremn competitors 
quoted prices in Indian markers wherewith the industry in India could not compete 
on any terms, prices which were so much below the general level as to make it 
olear that they must be the result of some form of subsidy or dumping. The reso- 
lution, therefore, put forward an alternative recommendation which would go a long 
way towards meeting these specific cases. 

Mr. AT. A. BaimMn (Bengal) seeonded the resolution. 

Mr. BirUf (Madras), pointed out that a couple of years ago tari:^ of 16 per cent 
was imposed on machinery which was formerly imported free bat it reacted very 
unfavourably on most industrial firms. This resolution was rather moving towards 
increase of duty on machinery and other engineering products because if it was 
necessary to protect the heavy Indian industry, the only effect of guarding proteotion 
would h>e to increase the tariff rate. During the course of ten or fifteen years, 
there was a good deal of dumping, particularly from Germany and Japan and the 
heavy Indian engineerii^ industry hasi been penalised. 

Mr. L. A. Halmii (&mbay) said that be could not support the resolution as it 
stood He agreed with Mr. Birley but pointed out that the principle embodied in 
the second part of the resolution was not desirable He therefore moved an amend- 
ment that in the place of ‘rolling stock’ the word "railway requirements’ be sulsti- 
tuted and the words ‘dumping and cripping’ be deleted and that the words com- 
mencing from "by every means, etc.’ down to ‘exist’ be deleted. 

Mr. W. K, M, Langley (Oochin) said that it seemed to him that the reeoiation 
provided for the incr^tse of duties rather than discrimination of reduction. He 
^prted the amendment moved by Mr. Halsail and agreed with the remarks made 
fey Mr. Birley (Madras). 

Jte Bahadur P, Mukherjm (Punjab) supported Mr. Halsali. The Presid^t siHSOS- 
word ^compensating’ be add^ after the "word Subsidised’ and he 
agreed with the rmmmng portion of the resolution as amended by Mr. HafealL 
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as SenS'iTS. “-i 

‘Indian CoiiPANiES Act 

At ih^ stee, Sir Edtaard Benthall left the presidential chair and Mr BirlPir 

j«s sfssi'xs .ws; 'sf rar; 

SerienSt Legislature and of p’rStical 

(2)— Regulation 56 of Table ‘-A” and Section 79 (1) (o)— This Associa 

must now, by Section 17 (?) 
„,/ the Act, form part of the Articles of Association of every Comnanv and is nn 
alterable, appears to be repugnant to Section 79 (1) (o) of th^Act as mended and’ 
that an_ ear ey amendment by way of clarification is deLabl“ ’ amended, and 

^ i-o — Regulation 78 of Table “A” and Sections (2) and 871 Whereas 

A^les 'S A ssn ^ ’’F Section 17 (2) of the Act, form part of the 

is a s^s^^W M- Company and every Private Company which 

tion rennirP'/Tj,®^ a Public Company and is unalterable ; and whereas such Regula- 
thereiflr Directors, at the, first ordinary meeting^d 

lation 78 of ToW^^'Jij’” Directois each year, this Association considers that Regu- 

amended anJlf m i,. ’ u Sections 83-B (2) and 871 of the Actfas 

than bv the ^ altered to make it clear that Directors appointed otherwise 

man by the Company in General Meeting are not liable to retirement by rotation. 

the Act® wtil®t.i2“^l Association considers that Section 105 (c), as introduced into 
erobln^Ti the acquisition of new properties in 

?esSve^in interfere with conversion rights and prove seriously 

ffid be ddeM ^ ° bnsmess development, and strongTy urges &at the section 

Dm^« (3).-Whereas Section 277 (.5) of the Indian Companies Act as amended 

Ecl sW TP^-ilf®*!, Pie .Bntieh India must in addition to thdr 

tbfi^tr^Si^i T ^ Registrar certain information as required by Form “H” in 

by ^ cl® particulars requir^ 

Auditors’ R«rinr+ If °<3 Balance Sheet, Profit and ifiss Account and 

aeSoWinv pmpanies must be annexed to the Balance Sheet of 

^nce the Companies Act 1929 does not require the 

nanv to be flnnovfa Account and Auditors’ Report of a Subsidiary Oom- 

urgm tliR If .Ii^®et ot the Holding Company, this Association 

isf (2) or w ®^ment of India that Form “H’, should be altered eitiier under Section 

outside Rrit-^b "irfi?! ffuf ^ ,that Holding Companies registered 

(Form “TT”i If ^ compiv with the requirements of Section 277 

provided bv ^notinn if 9 ®A fv,® Mance &eet a duly authenticated statement as 

1929 w as amended, and also by the Companies Act, 

with in fViR fo the subsidiary Company have been dealt 

with m the accounts of the Holding Company. a jinvc non un« 

of ^ if i 0 *^°“ considers that Sub-section (3) of Section 91-A 

^ introduced by Sec,tion 46 of the Indian Com- 

to tJiR contrary to the principle of secrecy which is 

GovwBmant of ° t ^msiness of any company and recommends to the 

wLf f, I I ®^®P® ^®, *^®“ sub-section (3) and so prevent 

the af-ofmseqneno^ that must necessarily ensue from such a provision. 

pa^ resolution on the Indian Com- 

welcoming’ etc., down 

of moving the resolution in its pr^nt 

to eive an tmZwtrm^ S®neral approval of the Act as passed and 

w ^ w© ^ D^pOrtSHltT for Sreneral diRnmecynn 
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very fair deal. The present resolution merely recorded that in their opinion the Act 
was a reasonable and a desirable measure of reform. It w^ a positive statement 
and not merely a reluctant acceptance of the inevitable. They snould carry out the 
Act in the spirit wherein it was intended, just as they had agreed to abolish the 
practices which were questioned by the public or were open to abuse by the 
people who were less jealous of the Act. He believed that this was the only sound 
course to preserve tae system with which they themselves were concerned. As 
regards the second part relating to the amending of the Act, it might seem asking a 
lot of the Government to bringing such an Act so soon after the passing of the 
orient Act, but the Government would recognise that the Act was hurried through 
in its iat^t stages- The Act, on the whole, he said, was dealt with on a non-party 
basis and that the resolution was a credit to the Legislature. 

Mr. Salsall (Bombay) seconded and Mr. J, D. Rayan (Upper India) suported the 

resolution, which was carried. , , 

Mr, Bodge (Bengal) moved the second part of the resolution commencing from 
*Section 17 (2)’ to the word desirable'. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. L. A. Halsall (Bombay) and was carried. 

Mr, Hodge moveii the the third part of the resolution commencing from ^Section 
17 (2)— regulation 78', etc., to by rotation. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. K. M. Langley and was carried. 

CoL U. <?. Arthur (Bengal) moved the last part of the resolution from the word 
commencing ‘Section 91 (3) the Association', etc., to provision’. 

He said that Sub-Section B (3) of CJlause 46 of the Indian Compani^ Act of 
1936 was one of the most objectionable features of the 1936 Act. He opined that 
this new Sul^Section might have the most serious consequences not only on 
individual companies but also on the whole future development of the Indian 
industry. He pointed out that there was a secrecy clause in the agreement of 
most assistants and in the event of assistants contravening such clause, he was 
liable to insist dismissal. The proposed new Sub-Sac tion which they took gr^t 
exception made it possible for business rivals to have easy access to the companies’ 
trade secrets. It was not unfair, he said, to claim that the Managing Agents and 
directorate was just as much entitled to protection from the shareholder who was 
out for his own interest as the shareholder was entitled to protection from the 
directorate or Managing Agents. That this protection was necessary there should 
be no question- For the purpose of the new Act, he concluded, was to safeguard 
public interest and his intention would be destroyed if the management and the 
company as a whole was not in turn protected.^ considered it, he added, 

ftdvisabie to have the proposed resolution in the belief _ that it would be 
naaaimously supported by all members and he hoped that with his body of commer- 
cial opinion in larour of deletion of the clause, the I/aw Member might be finally 
persuaded to act in the matter. 

The resolutjon was seconded by Mr. EaUall (Bombay) and supported by Mx. 
J. (?. R^n (Upper India) and Rai Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab) and was carried. 
The meeting thea adjourned. 

RetoltiAkms — 2i%d. Dny — Calcutta — 22zui. Dec. '36 

Am Mail Sesvice 

Mr. BaUall (Bombay) moved to-day the following resolution relating to air mail 
services : 

^That this Association urges on Government the early acceptance of the proposals 
for what is known as the Empire Air Mail Scheme which provides that all first 
class letter mail between Empire countri^ shall be carried by air ; that there shall 
be five accelerated services a week in each direction between India and Engird • 
and that all first class letter mail shall be carried between Empire countries without 
surcharge. 

“That this A^ooiation also urges on Government the nec^sity of making arrange- 
ments to ensure that the benefits of the Eknpire Air Mail Scheme be extended to 
centres in India not on the throngh trunk but served by internal feeder services and 
that mails to or from such centres be carried by air in India without extra cost ta 
the pnbiic”. 

Mr Bahall reviewed the history of the air mail ^inting out how frotm the 
rout tn India, inteunai feeder services had been established to adow r^id (Eslrikitioii 
of air mail to important centres in the country. The d^iciem of the l&tto Govern- 
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ment to carry all first class mail by air within the Empire without special charge 
was a step of equal importance. 

Mr. Balsall said that the British Government had now made proposals for an 
Empire Air Mail Scheme. It had been planned that from the beginning of 1938, five 
services in each direction should be operated between England and India. The sche- 
dule would provide for the journey between India and England within a period of 
three days as against the present time of five and half days. The scheme would, 
therefore, provide facilities for the rapid exchange of ideas between India and 
Europe. 

But, if the benefit of this scheme was properly to be realised in India, Mr. 
Halsall said, the internal air services should be enabled to operate with frequency 
equal to the main services and to carry without extra cost to the public for distri- 
bution throughout India the mails destined for and orginating from the cities they 
served, fie understood that the terms and conditions of the British Government for 
the establishment of Empire air mail services to be operated by the Imperial Air- 
ways to and through India were still under consideration by the Government of 
India. But no announcement had been made to assure the public that the benefits 
offered by the main air services would be fully developed by distribution of equal 
frequency by Indian Services. This was a matter of importance to all concerned 
especially to Ahmedabad, Bombay Madras and South India. It was therefore essen- 

that arrangements for distribution of equal frequency on the part of the 
Indian air services should be made when the British scheme was put into 
operation. 

It was essential also that the postal authorities in India should adopt a uniform 
nostage rate for carriage of mail by air wherever services existed and that there 
should be no surcharge for the carriage by air iu India by existing air services of 
nail accepted for carriage of the main air route. 

The Bengal Chamber supported the resolution, subject to its being understood 
:has were it more expensive to dispatch letters by air than by sea, then the option 
should remain with the despatcher as to which route he used. 

General discussion followed and it transpired that the Empire air mail service 
was generally welcomed. It was not clear to many delegates to whether mails from 
India would be carried without surchage as was the proposal for mails from the 
Jnited Kingdom. Some delegates voiced fear if it was the intention that mails 
were to be carried by air from India without surchage. It might be necessary in 
}rder to achieve this for India to contribute a heavy subsidy. 

The meeting agreed to the resolution being withdrawn until farther information 
was available as to the postage rates to be charged from India and as to the propor- 
ion of the cost of the scheme which might be borne by the Indian exchequer. 

The same consideration applied mutatis mutandis to internal feeder services. The 
resolution was withdrawn. 


Communications 

Mr. A. 0. Btoxcn (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding communications, which ran 
is follows : — 

^That the creation of a department of Communications in the Central Government 
€ expedited, such department to include Railways, Roads, Civil Aviation and Posts 
and Telegraphs but to exclude Inland \Yater Transport and Coastal Shipping which 
should be included in the portfolio of tlie Member of Commerce”. 

Mr. Brown remarked that it was to be hoped subsequent development might bring 
he railway in closer touch with commercial tracts and would gradually educate them 
3*9,1 of wh^ appeared to be their present policy of increasing the gross tonnage carry- 
nag ai the expense of other forms of transport and the expense of the great ports 
of without regard to the financial losses which they suffered by quotation of 
rates of freight. The Government of India accepted the principle of 
e^aamunications under one portfolio, but when the original resolution was 
it was urged that inland water transport and coastal shipping should he 
sl€»d. ia portfolio of the Members of Commerce. The proposer held that it 
aa arrangement that the interests of shipping and inland water 

traa^ort be ia Ebte same portfolio as Railways. 

to. U, Ben (Pnniab) supporting, said that the Pnnjab Chamber stronfiy iirged 
any new sc^eane that might be evolved for the nnificafion of the Transport 
no forth^a* esxpenditure be incarxed and the new department be not 
wi^ heavy peirs(mrb 0 i Seooadly, Punjab Oiamber had urged that inlaud 
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water traDsport and coastal Bhippiag be included. It was feared that if inland water 
traasport was excluded, there would be no well-defined policy of co-ordination. Mr. 
Sen asked the Chamber to urge the OoTernment that the Ministiw of Com.munication3 
be inaugurated with the iatrouuctioa of Provincial Autonomy and not wait till Fede- 
ration came into being. , , j • ± j 

Mr. R. D. Fraser (Burma), supporting, said that the Burma Chamber had pointed 
out in 19.^ that the position of inland water transport in Burma was somewhat 
different from that in Bengal and it was considered doubtful whether the inland 
water transport of Barma would benefit by being ^ excluded from the purview of r^- 
ponsildlity of the Minister charged with co-ordination of all form of transport. Favour- 
ing the r^olution, he hoped that this would not be taken as a precedent when 
distribution of porfolios came to be made in Burma after separation. The r^olutioa 
was carried. 

Salt Li'DrsTBT 

The resolution of Rai Bahadur U^dralal Das (Chittagong) relating to the 
import duty was carried by a majority, Bombay, Burma and Madras, not voting. 

The resolution stated : . 

“This Association is strongly opposed to the indermite continuance of the privilege 
of preferential tariff which has been of beneficial effect to the Indian salt industry 
as a whole.’’ 


Coscpakhs Act 

Mr. T. Chapman- Mortimer (Bengal) moved a resolution relahng to Section K]® (c) 
of the Indian (companies Act 1936. 

1^0 resolution urged that "Hhe Section should be amended bo as to saf^uard the 
rights of memlirs of a Company to increase the capital of the CJompany by iesae of 
of further shares in such form and such manner as the Company at general meeting 
may determine.'' 

Mr. Chapman-Mortimer said that the only effect of the section would be to prevent 
the manipulation of company finance to the detriment of some particular class of 
share-hoMers. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Halshall (Bombay) and was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. T, Chapmau-Moitimer (Bengal) and seconded by Mr. L. C. 
Buss (Karachi) and supported by Mr. Biriey (Madras) and Mr. L, A. Hals^Jl (Bombay) 
the resolution regarding section "277 (3) of the Companies Act was carried. 

Telsoraph and Cable Bates 

Mr. Birlef (Madras) then moved the following resolution about telegram and 
cable <M>nin:nnkiitioiis : — 

Association views with concern the proposals to unify coda and plain 
Iirnguag© fceterams and to abolish deferred message rates which certain Governments 
intend to maxe at the International Telegraph CJonfer^ioe at Cairo in 1$38 a^ 
stroi^y recommends the Government of India to oppose them, 

“■This Association urges the re-eetablishment of a four word minimum te 
and recommends that a new form of letter cablegram, to be charged for at a very 
low rate per IGO words, be introduced. 

Mr. Biriey said that their objection for proposed unification of code and plain 
langnage rates was based on the apprehension that the uniform rate to be chosen for 
these messages would ^ higher than the existing rate for code telegrams. They 
objected to the proposed abolition of deferred telegram, because they considered that 
this class of messages i formed the intermediary between ordinary cables and air 
mail. Their two proposals were firstly reintroduotion of 44 word minimum for code 
messages which they were assured, under-stimuiate traffic and secondly, a new form 
of letter telegram should be introduced and charged a t a very low rate by 160 words. 

Mr. Bo^ (Bombay), seconding, said that all big telegraph users were believed 
to have amended their codes to suit the five-letter code word with its reiaxai^on 
of restrictions on the’ composition of the word. TTis manipulation of cod^ hai beea 
as expensive business. The resolution was carried, 

'Sbost-Comingb or Postal Diapr. 

Mr X Beid-Kaf moved the following resolutkm regarding the short-oemi^ of 
the and T^egraphs ^rvices : 
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•^is association is of opinion that immediate steps should be_ taien towards 
effecting all round improvement in the services rendered to the public by the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department with particular reference to fl) promt acceptance for 
despatch and delivery of telegrams, (2) more accurate service iu the trausmission of 
telegrams in order to prevent mutilations and (3) a speeding up of the servioee 
generally/’ 

Mr. J, Reid- Kay recalled the outrage pernerated on a Post Office servant in charge 
of the Serajganj Mail by which he lost his life and refered to the conflagration in 
mail-van of the imperial mail. He hoped that steps would he taken to prevent a 
recurrence of happenings. He pointed out that the system of telephoning the 
contents of telegram phonograms was working satisfactorily in the United Kingdom 
but he regretted that their experience of the system was not satisfactory* 

The resolution was carried. 

Teufhokb ExIEN'SION 

Prof. Roherts (Northern India) moved the following resolution relating to exten- 
sion of the telephone system. 

*^!I3iat this iisociation is of opinion that in the development of the telephone 
system in India, it is essential that the necessity which exists for further extension 
of the telephone system in rural areas, be not overlooked.” 

Mr. Roberts expressed satisfaction at the progress made in this direction. He 
drew attention to the backward side of telephone development in rural areas. The 
amount of business iu the centre should be the criterion and wherever trade existed 
telephone facilities should he available as trunkcalls alone would soon repay the 
expenditure involved. 

The last line in the resolution was amended as follows : “Telephone system in 
rural areas where this is possible on remunerative basis be not overlookea”. Tbe 
amended resolution was carried. 

Trade Statistics 

Mr. A. K, O. Hogg (Bombay) moved the following resolution on trade statistics 

‘Considering (1) the great importance to the business community in present dw" 
trading conditions of me prompt publication of full and reliable statistics, and ^ 
the vital necessity of such statistics as a sound basis for the shaping of oommer^ 
and industrial policy and for the conduct of trade negotiations with other countries, 
this Association urges the Gkiverument of India to undertake without delay the 
establishment of a Central Statistical Department on up-to-date lines.” 

Hogg said that the importance to the business community in present-day 
trading conditions of the prompt publication of full aud reliable statistical information 
needed little emphasis. At a time when a planned economy was the order of the 
day in nearly all coimtries, India had no sound economists’ figures on which to baS3 
her com m ercial and industrial relationships with other countries. The development 
of electric power resources and irrigation would be inept without statistics. The 
work of agricultural marketing officers and of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and the application of the results obtained through their ^enoy would be 
numtory unless subjected^ to statistical scrutiny. The new expansion of insurance, 
and of oaniing and building, all needed sound statistics to ensure proper planning. 

^ It was notorious, Mr. Hogg saidj that the official export trade figures did not taOy 
with the corresponding figures of imports from India published by European coun- 
tries. Ihis was due to the system of exports ‘‘for orders” and to the large inteiy 
port trade of the United Kingdom on continental account In some years the dis- 
0 i:epancy had been large enough to convert a passive into an active balance. It was 
feiefore necessary tbit the Government of India should publish the foreign^ Govern- 
ment as a corrective to their own. It was also necessary that India should 

hvfU T^abie and up-to-date information of the devdopmeuts of her foreign trade 
with ea6(^ particular country. Her present statistics, organised during a period when 
figures w^ of little more than academic interest, were ahno^ useless by 
reason the great (May with which they were published aud the fact that 
tocai Into accxiunt only ports of lauding. An Indian Central Statistics Bureau^ wtm 
power to co-opt and if neoesaary pay for the services of experte in the dbteres^ 
proi^SK>^ and trades wou^ he fmt sure, be a happy solution of many problems, 
rescdation was carried. IDie prtxjeedings then oonoluded- 



Ik CaicBUa Ckkkr Cmiereg 


R £. Tike VkC«ro7» AddrM 

EBs ^rc^lencT tha "Viceroy deHrered the following' speech, in reply to an sddrew 
fro^ the Indian ftiamber of Commarce, Calcutta on the 23r<l. December 

Genti^Qa&n, I thani you warmly on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and myself for 
jmr welcome to us ana for the ^>od wishes which you hare been so kind to erpreea. 
As yon imre ol^rr^^ the time at which I have assumed the heary responsibilities 
of my pr^ent office is one when momentous changes are taking place in the poK^ 
ctl and economic life of India. I am well aware of the importance of those changes 
but I can at once assure you that iu discharging the onerous duties that fall to me 
my first concern will at all times be that my action should be informed by a Mreiy 
Bjiymthy for India and for her best interests, 

I heartily share your view as to the importance of Improving the condition of &© 
injts^. To this subject I have myself devoted the closet personal attention sim^e I 
WBsom&i. last April. 1 would like to take this opportunity to say that in any- 
tbing ^at I have been abk to do to assist the cultivator to bring about an ingjrore- 
meat in Ms conditions of Hvelihood and to stimulate interest fn matters so importKit 
aa the improvement of the breed of cattle and the problem of nutrition, I have re- 
ceived the utmost asslstimce from official and non-official agenofea alike ami frcaa the 


presaL The power of the press in matters such as tiiese Is great and I am gkd to 
Sink that it has consistentiy been to such good pnrpcwse and that in tiie efforts 
I have been making I have at all times had behind me ita ready and prompt assistaiMje. 
I agree with you that important as qu^tions such as the improvement of the breeda 
of cattle and the problem of nutrition may be, they do not by themselves by any 
m^ms exhaust the whole field of rural betterment nor indeed are the activitiee of the 
appropriated departments of Governments in this country in any way limftod to 
those pwticular objectives vital though I hold them to be. 

lius I am in entire agreement with you in holding that the developmeattt of 
cottage industries is a direction in which further and vjunable progre^ can be matfe 
but such study as I have been able to make of the experience in this field of other 
countries as wdi as of orar own convinces me that the rapid expansion of cottage 
teidns^es can never be easy of achievement for the problems to be ^Ived in oonneo- 
fk»i therewith, partfeukrlj that of securing a profitable outlet for the products of 
1^^ tmtefeks, are nc^mrionBly difficult of solution. Hj^pily howerver thrare alresidy 
exk^ la India a soUd foundatkn on which to buM am X am bo observe m 
many quarters a det^mlnatkm to prcmsote wh^reerver practicable the eebih^teeirt 
^ eettage indu&triefi. It k only In the lew days ^at dkring my vi^ to the 
Agrieuitm:»i izid lodualriid Exnibitkm at Lucknow I have had am 
to a db^lay wkkdi bears ekqnent witneas to wl 

is the matter in that important province. 

probkm of an^ploymant k, as you are as well aware as I am, maa 
•elstioii of wkkk oaMs for the united ^^deav^ar of us ^ The difficukka are 
l^eat but I am glad to think that already some advsoce has bem made and no 
CBS inti to be impressed by the readiness, tsdeed the anxktv ad Masses of the 

l^oj td Bengal has parikmkriy dlsttngub^^ ItsMf 

deahng with this most 
is one valuable way by 
dealing with thk problem and I am giad to think that that 
method of approach has been tried asid, ^ I m^imrataiM it, with marked success kt 
^k^eeideccT. 

have dealt in some detail in jmi address witii the progress of fnd 





Wm and you have drawn att^tkm to a ikct wMch I, like yon, agree fn remAg 
m sim^^cant, the fact that the Bfdtoal tnoozae of IiMia has h&m mhano^ & a 
oi d^r^sion. 

Gn iSm ^testion of protection I wouM mty only tliat I aam I t hi nk, rl^ p 
^ ^ view that th^ is a growi^ rec^mtion among Indian 

M sufficient disodmma^^ k not exmxsked, may ^esm^ 
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fortunate effects and that it is unwise to oyerestimate the potentialities which it 
offers for the reduction of unemployment. You have suggested too that a vigorous 
and comprehensive national industrial policy is essential and you have been good 
enough to indicate that the impetus might well come from the centre. I will only 
say on that point that to the best of my judgment the policy of the central Gov- 
ernment upon this highly important question has been entirely consistent and that 
in that in the ^jrovinces Ministers who both under the late Act and under the Gov- 
ernment of Iddia Act of 1935 have been and will continue to be directly concern^ 
with it have, I think, I am right in saying, consistently shown a full realization of 
the importance of industrial development in all directions in which the differing 
conditions of individual provinces make development possible. 

I observe with interest that the seat allotted in the Begal Provincial Legistive Assem- 
bly to your chamber has already been filled and I feel no doubt that the representa- 
tive of 'a body with experience and knowledge such as are at your disposal can be 
relied on to play an effective part in any discussions which may take place in the 
provincial Assembly as effecting the industrial development and improvement in 
BengaL 

In the remarks yon have addressed to me you have stressed the importance of 
cooperation between Government and the people. I wholly share yonr view on that 
point and I regard it as of the first importance that cooperation should be of the 
closest, I am confident that you will at all times find on the part of officials of 
the Government of India or of the provincial Governments, an entire readiness to 
consider with sympathy practicable propositions .'which may be laid before them 
for dealing with the many important matters to which you have referred and if 
results of value are to be obtained tbe friendly assistance, the interest and the 
cooperation of non-official character are essential. I know to what an extent these 
have on so many occasions been forthcoming but it is, I think, not ‘inap- 
propriate to the occasion of your remarks to say again how great an importance 
X attach to these considerations and how sincerely I hope that in the interests of 
progress of provincial development and of the solution of problems so fundamental 
as the problem of unemployment, it wiH continue to be afforded indeed in a fuller 
measure than that in the past. Without the ready cooperation of non*official ele- 
ments the best results can hardly be looked for. Such cooperation is consistant 
with honest differnence of opinion on many major issues and indeed if in India we 
are to make a success of popular government it is very necessary that we should 
learn rather to concentrate upon points of agreement than to overstress tbe signi- 
fi.cance of matters on which some difference of opinion may have emerged, 
as 1 endeavoured to make clear in the address which I broadcast on assuming my 
present office, even if occasions arise on which I do not find myself able to a^ee 
in all matters with those whose affairs I am concerned, I am prepared at all tim^ 
to accept the sincerity and goodwill of those with whom I differ and I feel little 
doubt that this is equally true of the whole machine of government 

I am sorry that yon should be dissatisfied with the attitude of my Govermnait 
in regard to currency policy and to the composition of the Railway Enquiry Commit- 
tee. Here again I fully recognise that currency policy is a matter on which different 
views may be held by different people and with honest conviction on both sides but 
it is also a question as to which it is well that the public in this country and the 
the busings community in particular should be fully seized of the policy and inten- 
tions of Government As I recently indicated in reply to the Madras Currency 
League the position is that in onr considered view there is no case for reopening 
the question of the rupee ratio ; and furthemore it is my duty to tell you with ^ 
iteest plainness that there is not the least likelihood of that view being modified. 

As fox the composition of the Railway Enquiry Committee, I have been concerned 
i3>eve all to^secure a body of acknowledged experts and of outstanding ability who 
be r^ed upon to examine with entire detachment the important and for the 
^o®t part ^hly technical problems presented by the railway system of this country 
iid to^ advise in the light of their great experience of similar difficulties in other 
cCMMes as- to the remediM action which might most appropriately be taken. The 
c6®nmittee will, I am sure, be more than grateful for any views which may be laid 
before ‘them by^ traders or others and for any expressions of opinion or for any 
migjgesiiona which the commercial community of fiais country, or which a body so 
hto^rtant as that which I now see before me may care to communicate jmd I am 
©qaaffy from iny own inowledge of the high capacity and the €*• 
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perienoe of tha members of the committee that any such proposals or sn^Mtioas 
will receiTe the most careful and sympathetic consideration. 

Gentlemen, I thank yon again for yoar address. It has i^n a pleasare to me to 
meet yon here to-day and I am grateful to yon for the cordial welcome which yoa 
have extended to me. We may not always see eye to eye on all questions and our 
difference of view may extend to matters of importance but we are, I feel no doubt, 
at one tn aiming at securing that in the decisions which wa take in the policy we 
advocate the interests as we them of India and of her citizens shali the 
paramonat and decisive oonai deration. 


Ik Bengal National Chandler o! Commerce 


H- E- TIw Viceroy’* Addret* 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in reply to an address presented by the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 22nd. I>ocem;b«r 1936, observed : 

I jun well aware of the long record of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. I appreciate the extent to which it represents Bengali commercial 
interests and I am glad to have this opportnnity to hear the views of so reKKmsibie 
a body on the many important matters to which you have referred in yoar 
address. 

I welcome in particnlar your full appreciation of the importaiKje of agriculture 
in the Indian scheme of thin^ and the desirability of taking all possible steps to 
ameliorate in every manner that may be practicable the position of the cultivator. 
My investigations during the period of the Boyal Commission on Agriculture to my 
work on which you have so kindly referred leave me in no doubt as to the magni- 
tude of the problem and of the difficulties, but I am confident that with the wiffing 
co-operation which has so fax been accorded to me by officials and non-officials alike it 
will he possible to make a marked advance and in the next few years materisdly to 
improve the present state of things. Improvement inevitably takes time ; we are 
dealing not with a small country but with vast subcontinent : the numbers 
affected run into tense of millions and it goes without saying that under such condi- 
tions the pace of the r^nlts must necessarily be slower than we could wish. But 
you may fie oonfidmt that I am personally concerned to ensure that no delay whieb 
m EToyable will occur in taking ail praotkml steps in the direction to which you 
have referred. I am very oonscious of the importance of the specific aspeots of 
the proUem of rural uplift which you have men^ned in your address— sfi|>ecfs 
which need only to be stated for the difScufty of time factor to be reali^d. 

Ton rightly state that the rMJporaa^litiee whtofe will be handed ovw to eieetod 
Ministers under the new coastitotio® will be very great Indeed, Bssd I am to 

see on all sides a realization now of toe fondamenfid nature of the chas^ w 
has been introduced under the new Act ami of the tnmsfer of ooutroY wM 
responsibility to popular ^ectad Ministers which it involves. Heavy as the 
is its very burden will be the tost of the caj^ity of those to whom it has 
traasferr^. But my own famiFiarity with the provinoee of this great <x«mlry and 
the men whom they had been able to produce leaves me in no doubt that they wiB be 
able to provide alike Ministers and repre^ntatives in the new provincial LegIslatureB 
who can be relied on to spare no effort In the cause of India and of their own 
province and to approach the gimt probl®:^^ whksh wOl^ fall upon toem with a 

rouG 


smfiehearted devonon to the interests of th^r country. I am well aware of too 
difiouities with which their new responsibilities may confront them, but these aao 
difficulties which confront Ministers m every ooantry in toe world today. There is 
no country today which Im a surplus of rereBue to eipeaditure ; tbeane m ito 
coentry in which the problem of uiM93i|doym^t Is not great and serious ^ tiatoh' 
is BO country which does not have to tone ai! the difflciilties which arise ' 
erty, from underfeeding and fnan lack of marketable foodstaffis at prices 





iosnd m India m hem well aMe to grapple with toe^ toaa elsevimm 
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Review of the Trade of India 1935-36 


Official Review of Steady Progrett 


the Spring of 1935, the instability of currencies was a serious hindrance to 
the reyival^ of trade, ^ though its effects were felt less widely in countries the curren- 
cies of which had either been devalued or had left gold. Since then, there has been 
a large measure of actual stability in exchanges and the forces of recovery have 
gathered momentum’’, states the Review of the Trade of India in 1935-36. 

To a certain extent, the review adds, the improvement during the year was due 
to re-armament, but more largely the recovery was based ou a geuuine improve- 
ment iu conditions, there being distinct signs of improvement in economic conditions 
in most countries. For the first time since 1929, the gold value of world trade in 
1935 registered a small rise of 1.9 per cent. The quantum of world trade rose by 
about 4.5 per cent to 82 per cent of the 1929 level, although it is significant that 
the gold value of Europe’s trade declined by % per cent. There was little progress 
made in the year in the mitigation of the trade restrictions In force in European 
countries, for, while in a few countries like Austria and Belgium some of the re^rio- 
tire measures were withdrawn, new restrictions were imposed in others or the 
existing restrictions intensified. 

The international political situation during the year was distinctly worse th^^t 
1934r35, and though, in consequence, the tendency towards economio sufficiency 
received added stren^h, the course of recovery was not greatly affected m the 
improvement in conditions generally proceeded on nationallines depending meare 
on the home than on the foreign market. The expansion of international trade cm- 
sequently lagged behind the recovery in domestic conditions. 

Agricultural prices, on the whole made distinct recovery. Prices of rice were 
firmly held in spite of a diminished overseas demand. Jute was on a much higher 
level owing to the smaller crop outturn. Cotton prices during the year under review 
were a^o maintained well on the whole. The Improved world demand for oils mi 
fats was r^[lected in the higher price-level of most oilseeds. The prices of ground- 
nuts, castor seed and rape-seed all improved. Linseed prices made a distinct recovery 
La the last two qu^ters of the year. Tea, in its third year of restriction, made a 
moderate recovery in prices. IV^heat prices also were better than in the precedi^ 
year. The price level of rubber also was satisfactory but the coffee market 
depressed. 


lyDUSTEiBS IN India 

Turning to industrial conditions, the review says that while there was Improve- 
ment in several directions, there was deterioration In others. The cotton textile 
industry broke its previous record of production, but lx)th external and internal 
competition were severe, and in spite of prices being marked down, large stoofe 
remam^ in hand at the end of the year. The voluntary scheme of restriction of 
production in the jute industry broke down in the year under report and the prices 
6f jute manufacturers declined. Larger overseas demand, however, alsorbed tiie 
fncr^ised prodnctlon of the year, a testimony to the general Improvement in trade 
and finiustid^ conditions. The iron and steel industry increased Its outturn and sates. 
ThA production of cement also increased and negotiations were in progress durteg 
the for the nnification and control of tl^e industi^ on its marketing side. 


l^ax^mction reached a new record and the Indian sugar indust^ is approaching a 
Wb^ it will be able to meet the entire Internal demand. The problem bejfo^ 
is now one of orderly marketing and the avoi(kuice of wasted 
^mpe^on. IJlgib was larger production of matches, paper, wheat flour, heavy 

petrol, but there was a small decline in the production of kerosene 
m 1hs mruiBg industry^ coal did not show much Improvement, but the d^naud 
mineral ores showed a large improvement. Non -speculative industrial secaritieis 
Mt^ally a small appreciation, but speculative industrial securities were on 

- jiate and cotton shares, in particular, showing a dull record* 3^ 

rev^ua rea lise d in waa Rs, exores,, as oomwad 

in ffia preoo^ng year. 
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OmclAL JSHViEW OF SISABT FEOGBl® 


ladtatrial di^atee dariog ware few az^ t^3 ^ , , _ L j JL I T lit iT « « - 

md the bca in working days were tie loweH in 15 Tears for wkioh fre 

STailabl& Tbe strikes whiok aooountad for tiie greatest loss in ’^rking 
ti» year occurred in the Kesboram Ootton Mills, Caloatts, in wkica Mbcmio^w 
workers iaToired with a loss of 119,^000 working days, tad in ilie Ahm^aOTtt 
Tffittile Milk which affected 2^000 workers and resulted la a loss of ot^ 
working days, 

Gk>LD EtPOBT LXD IbCCHiLKOl 

The mpee-sterllng exchange remauned st^dy throngbont the year sistained W 
the oontinned export o? gold, Fluctuations were few and the axerge rate for the 
year was lJ^8-33ld. The exports of gold during the year amontod to 4,1S2,7^ 

0 * 8 . Tilaed at Bs. 38^ lakhs. Prices of gold during the year were on a hig^r 
terei than in 1934-35, The total exports, howerer, declined. Money conditions dnr^ 
the year wrare excep^nally easy. The oontinned exports of gold enable the mark^ 
to recetre large suppli^ of funds through sales of stealing to GoTerament, 
money was quoted at one-fourth per cent m Bombay in September and to rate pracfi- 
oally remainai unchanged until December. In the first quarter of 1936^ the rate 
generally was ha^f per oeut on November S8, the R^erve Bank of^ India rate ws& 
reduced from 3 and half per cent to 3 per cent at which it still remains. In Augxffi^ 
the GkfTemment of India issued a medium-tenn rupee loan for Rs. 15 cror^ at 3 
per cent and applications for loan amounted to nearly Rs. 30 orore®. Tracin' Bim 
u^ed to the puolic, which had amouuted to Rs. 88.33 lakhs In 1934-35, tetal^ 

70,51 iakius in 1^-36 ; the average yield per cent fell from 1.58 to 1.09. The ^ 
edge market underwent some violent flustaations during the year at to um me 
Italo-AbYsshiiiui crisis and the crises in the silver market in Bombay, The fa^x 
number of the prices of 3 and half per oent GoTemment of India 
in April, 1935. By July it had risen by 4 points, but there was a decTto in to 
aucceeding throe months, 94 being reached in October. From NoTambear, prioefi 
appreciated, and, in March, the index number stood at lOS. 

Niw Joarr Stock Compahiis 

Of stock oompanieB registered with an authorised capita! of Rs. 5 l^rhs or 
during the year under review, six cKimpanies having among them an affigrejgate 
aathorised capital of Rs. 53 lakhs, had, as their object, to manufacture of chemw^ 
and alli^ products. Oompanies for iron and steel manufactures accounted for Es. 
15,75 kkhs, one company alone crores, Tweaty-seveu companies with a total ^thor- 
ked capitei of Rs. lakhs were floated for ootton manufactures. Thirtee® 

ocmmuneSi, having b^ween them an aathorised csapital of Rs. lakhs, were msated 
to&epWfK»e of producing einema picture 

CouBss or Fmm 

As ragarthi whc^asale piioes, the review Mys that the prioe-level in India, M in- 
dicated fey to Oakmtta Wk^eeate Prim Xnste Hnaafeera, was 
to year under r^Kirt than in the preeeding year. From 87 ha Maroh to 
rose to 91 in May and n»Bai^ at that lev^ for to next two monto. AJto » 



was a n^apoe aod la 

Mwch, 1936, the ii^ex stood at 91. 
wred with i ' 

of exported arriotes of ^ — , . , - . . 

however, a nse m Deoem- 

per cent was re- 

, . 1 

in the of exported artid^^ white the isvei of inserted artides fim fey 15 

p^r cent. j t 

The prices of raw materials, speciaHj jute, oiteeeds and hMes and siipfi, showed 

omisideratde improTi^eiit in the ywu: uncter review. Both ootton and 
fsieteiies wmre dkrii:^ the greator part of tfe^ year on a tew®r IsTel than m 
previ^ns year. In me case of m^uds, the dscfine in the timni of notteed; 

the Uter half of the preening year was chettod to ite year a nd^ roTiew* 


ii-- 


. of to Imports of private ^ 

te erores in to year naite review, w^ 
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re-exports, advanced by Rs. 
in merchandise and treasure 
Es. 67 crores, as compared 
treasure of private account 
Rs. 36 and one third crores, as 
exports of gold amounted to 
import of E-s 9 one fourth 
Es. 29 lakhs. 


TRADE IN INDIA 1935-36 


[ msW DELHI- 


of trade 

•?!, .favour of India to the extent of 

with Rs. 76 crores m 1934-35. The transactions in 
resulted m a next export of treasure amounting to 
against Rs. 5S one half crores in the preceding year Net 
Rs 37 one third crores, while silver showed a net 
crores. Net exports of currency notes amounted to 

Imports 

Arnong the imp<^tant articles of import, cotton manufactures of all kinds 
bT fif value. Imports of cotton piecegoods Lh^n^ 

^ ’^P. imports of cotton 

twist and yarn. The total quantity of piecegoods imported, however aotnallT 

inc^ased from 944 m^ion yards to 947 million yarL. llie most noticS 
1 *‘^**^f lu cotton piecegoods was tlie striking advance made bv 

A liranohes, noUbly m printed and grey goods. The share of the United 
correspondingly. Not less striking was Japan’s advance in the 
imports of cotton twist and yarn. The total quantity imported increased bv 10 and 
a half million lbs. or 31 per cent to 44 and a half million lbs., and most of this 
increase was absorbed by Japan. There was a decline in the imports of artificial 
silk yarm piecegoods of artificial silk mixed with other materials and wollen piece- 
goous. On the other hand, imports of artificial silk piece-goods showed a further 
imp^ver^ent and the increase under this head in the last two years was sufficient 
to offset the decline in the imports of silk piecegoods and piecegoods of silk or arti- 
ficial siix mixed^ with other materials. Imports of raw wool, raw silk and silk yam 
were all maintained. Imports of all articles of artificial silk in the year under 
mview were valued at Rs. 3,16 lakhs as against Rs. 3,59 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Raw silk and silk manufactures of all kinds declined by Rs. 59 lakhs to Rs. 3,78 

, woollen manufactores had a total recorded value of 
l^^hs, which was 1,08 lakhs less than in 1934-35, In respect of all these 
articles, Japan continued to be the most important source of supply. 

In the ‘Metals” group, there was a pronounced improvement in the imports of 
iron and steel materials. The total (juantity imported rose by 32 per cent to 446,000 
tons, t^he yahe of the imports rising by 13 per cent to Rs. 7,20 lakhs. All the 
descriptions, except steel bars, showed noticeable improvement. The 
Uni^ Kingdom, which retained the largest share of the trade, lost some ground 
relauveiy to the competing countries. There was a noticeable advance in the 
Germany. Imports from Japan, though relatively small, also made 
rurtner headway . There was ^ a general improvement in the imports of machinery 
^d miilwork, the total value improving by Rs. 1 crore. Imports of metals, other 
man iron or steel, of which a large portion consists of metals in the semi-manu- 
lactured. state, showed in the aggregate some decline owing to smaller imports of 
mixeu or yellow metal and copper sheets. Imports of motor cars, which had shown 
a racked increase in 1934-35, showed a fall in the year under review. The tohd 
nntnber imported in 1935-36 was 13,590 as against 14,434 in the preceding year. 1 
similar lahmg off in demand was noticed in the case of motor omnibuses and lorries. 
Wireless instruments and apparatus showed a large improvement. Under the '‘Mineral 
T ^ imports of kerosene declined, those of fuel oils and petroleum improved, 

imports of cig^ettes and cigars showed small increases, but those of unmanufactured 
tobacco and tobacco for pipes and cigarettes declined. 

Thend of Exports 

©Xpert side, there was some decline iu the demand for Indian cotton, the 
W totalling 3,397,000 hales with a recorded value of Rs. 33,77 

^ cojnpared with the preceding year being 93,000 bales in quantify 

exports was primarily due to lessar 
-which took 1,769,000 lales, or 2,95,000 bales less thaa ia 1934-^ 

thft reflected in the increased off-takool 

P®r ton of cotton exported in 1935-36 
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compared with 1934-35 and of 23^(XX) tons as compared with 1333-34. Owing maialj 
to restriction on the 19^ crop, much higher pric^ were realised, the arerage 
declared Talne of the exports in 1935-36 being Ks. 177-11-5 per ton as eom|^«w 
with Rs. 144-7-6 in 1934-35. The qa&ntity of tea exported declined from 325 
lbs. to 312 and a half million lbs as a rt^ult of reduced export sOotnient. Sfee 
recorded Talne of exports in 1935-36 was Rs. 19.8 crores as compared with Rs. 20.1 
crores in 1934-35. Exports of food grains and fiour showed a decline. The total 
value recorded under tnis group, however, rose from 11,84 lakhs to 12,41 lakhs owing 
to the higher price of rice. Exports of metals and ores sho wod a striking improve- 
ment Raw wool also had a better market. Exports of castor se^ deciiaed sn 
quantity while the recorded va^ue showed an increase. The trade in hides skins 
^owed better results in spite of a decline in the demand for tanned goat skin^ 

The volume of exports, as CMmparel with 1927-^3, was at its lowest in 193S-33, 
while that of imports showt'i the greatest decline in 1931-32. Since then both imports 
and exports have recovered], b'U while in the case of exports there has been a con- 
tinuous improvement from 1933-34. imports, which made an earlier r^overy, declined 
sharply in volume in 19i3-34. In the ‘last two years both imports and exports have 
advanced and the volurae o-f exports is now about 12 per cent Isss than the pre- 
depression level of l[h}7-2S. while the volume of imp>:>rts is about 13 per cent less. 
As compared with 1932-33, exports have recover^ by IS per cent *, imports have 
improved by 23 per cent from the 1931-32 level. _ ^ 

Since 1933-34, export prices have shown a relative improvement, while downward 
trend of import prices continues. The price- levels of exported and imported article 
are thus adjusting themselves more closely. This feature is due to toe 
in the price of fcx^istuffs and raw materiafs^ which may be r^arded as one of the 
most conspicuous feature of the genersd recovery. To a certain extont, o^tmf of 
production was also responsible for raising the prices of raw matenals. In the case 
of manufactures, industrial equipment has been greatly improved in recent years— ^ 
useful feature in a period of depression — and maun tun ng costs have been broi^ht 

down. This, combined with the keen tnule competition in a restricted world-mark^ 
have tended to retiuce the prices of manufactured articles. The barter terms of trade 
show that a definite improvement has occurred since 1932-33. Merchandise for mer- 
chandise, India is now getting only 8 per cent less of imports in exchange for her 
exports, as compared with 1927-28. 


DeTelepaeot of Isdeslries is lidra 

A Rcpricrw of P*tt Sct«> Yean 

The following are extracts from a prea^ not© issued by the oi ladiKh 

tries and Labour, Government of India in Ocloi>«r 1936 


A review of the efforts that have been and are made fey , 

to stimulate the industries of India, the condition of which vitoRy to© staa^ra 

of living throughout the country, is published today. The review, which is of a 
seri^ ot bulletins issued by the Industries and Labour department of to© GoverBiamt 
of India, takes the form it a report on ‘State Action in Eespect of Inda^nes, It 

covera seven years from 1928 to 1935, , . . ^ ^ xv i. ^ v * 

In dealing with general industrial policy, toe reviewlpoints out that at to© b^QBisg 
of these eight years the central Government, thot^h deprivod of the respoESimbty 
for industrial development under the reform^ eoc^titutioii, had, brolly sj^akmg, 
obtained through tanffs extensive powers for assisting tha economic pc^tios o€ 

industries. . j j. 

The provinces, on the other hand, bad in theory akni^t unlimited pow^^ to 
tet their Snancial resonroeft, their technical eqaipm^t and the 
of deaiing with industries of all-Iadia importase© on a provisclai & 

to oooiae their activities largely to the ]osb oii^ixed forms of imosmm, 

Oosodng to the important question of the deTeJopmcEtt of ^)ttage 

ivtmw r«iardmg teiUles : „ . . . - . j.- . 

«rtn> extest aad importsBce of the h*adk»m iMaBtry m Mi* ^ ^ 

The following Sgures tak^ frota. the report the Oasto® 
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Board published in 1932 and the census tables of 1931 respectively give approximata 
estimates : 

No. 

Handlooms ... ... 1,984,950 

Workers engaged in cotton and silk weaving and spinning 2375,000 

^The consumption of cotton yarns by handloom weavers in the Presidency of 
Madras from April to October 1933 was about 42.7 million pounds, while the value 
of the annual production^ of the Benares weavers alone is estimated at Rs. 1 and 
one-fourth crores. Even in a smaller and less developed province like Assam, hand- 
looms consume about 13 million pounds of yarns every year, which is woven into 
cloth valued ^ at about _Rs. 2 crores and aggregating in length about 27,CXX) miles.’ 
Brief indications are given of the way in which training and demonstration parties 
have succeeded in various provinces in assisting the industry 

The Grovernment of India decided to spend about Rs. 5 lakhs every year for five 
years in developing the industry. Schemes were formulated and discussed at the 
sixth Industries Conference in July, 1934. 

Commenting on these schemes, which provide for improvements in marketing, 
appointment of technical experts and supply of materials on cheap rates, the review 
states : 

^he progress achieved in these schemes during the short period since their 
inception is encouraging. _ The necessary staff has been appointed in most of the 
provinces. The organizations through which it is proposed to carry on work have 
also been set up. in the United Provinces, 15 special investigators have been 
appointed, each in charge of two to four districs in order to carry out a preliminary 
survey of the whole industry in the province. In Madras, the necessary preliminary 
arrangements for the supply of raw materials have been concluded. In Bihar and 
Orissa, separate sections of a new organization, dealing with manufacturing, finishing 
and marketing have been set up, each in charge of a qualified technical assistant.’ 

Similar action was taken by the G-overnment of India with a view to assisting 
the silk industry in India, a ^ant of Rs. 1 lakh a year for five years from 1^5- 
1940^ beihg made. An imperial Serioultural Committee was set up, and met in New 
Ddhi in 1935, when schemes submitted by local Governments were scrutinized. 
AH the approved schemes are now in operation and allotments have been made 
to Madras, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and Burma. 

More recently the Government has taken an important step to aid the cotta^ 
and small scale woollen industries by making a special grant of Rs. 5 lakhs to be 
spread over five years, and a Wollen Industry Committee has been set up to advise 
the Government of India on the question of allotments. 

Substantial assistance has been given by the Indian Stores department by purcha- 
chasing cottage industries’ products, for example, cutlery, locks, stable gear, uni- 
forms, crockery, postal bags, etc. 

Attention has also been devoted by research workers in different provinces to 
button-making, bee-keeping, bangle-making, woollen blankets, soap-making, improved 
glass and pottery manufacture, and a host of other articles. 

The evolution of services giving information about industry and trade generally 
and the provision of technical assistance has progressed rapidly and is becoming 
more and more valuable. Publications for the dissemination of commercial int^- 
genoe have become numerous, while useful surveys of different industries are being 
tereasingly undertaken. 

T5ke period under review is remarkable for the successful efforts made by the 
©overBiuMits of Madras, the Punjab, and the United Provinces to develop the 
liydro-;^ectric r^ouroes of the country. This has r^ulted in factories being up 
le uliHze ioeal^ materials and the provision of cheap power to industrial consumers. 

A in the review deals with the question of financial assistance from the 
lor the development of industries and speaking of Madras, the conclusion 
3peBited is,' — is thus no indication that industrial development in the province 
^Bsuiated: to any appreciable extent by the grant of State aid, either under 
^ Aot m it stood before amendment or after the introduction of the new concessions 
by , Again, a ^heme for the supply of textile appliances <m. the 

ayaiaHt proved disappointing. A summary is given of the results of 
otimr provincial Governments, which show that in scmie cases tiw 
hBS worked s«tij5feiC!tor%. 

' ^7 l at h i toty iai ai^vity of Govemin^t’s has been the setting ^ od 
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pioneffl: factories. Among toe mannfachirK pioneered in tere 

Mwders and paint. Kiese factoriM are pnpwrily for the purpose of training worte 

and proring that opportanlties exist for private enterpn^. , - tnHincifrial 

Om of the most recent developments has_ been the ^tablishment of the Ind 

R^earch Bnreaa by the Government of India, which has 

imme of work and is contributing valuable observations on industna 



T^chapters are devoted to a picture of the various f 

assiBtanca Vi Indian industry. In tliis section of the review the most 
itKns d^t with are iron and steel, cotton and other tertiles, and sngger ot 

which is efficiently tr«^. Among other _ articles receiving protection ^ 

salt, matches, wheat, silver thread and wire, silver plate and a^^mmandniinn 

magneeism chloride. The removal of certain tariff anomalies on the recommend 

oftee Tariff Board also proved of great assistance to mdusMy. nf 

The review closes with a chapter on the general policy followed by Government o 
affording all possible encouragement to the development of indnstnes m India by 
showii^ a dehnite preference in mating purchases for articles of indigenous 

“^^altaents of the Government of India, or. oEom sp^ially ..^“thoris^ may, 
when they are satisfied that such measure is justified, allow a . S 

preference in respect of price to articles produced or manufactured m India 

^S^also assisted Indian industries by persuading 
have recourse to indigenous sources of supply whenever it was found that proaueis 
were obtainable of suitable quality at a com^titive price in India. 

Another useful activity, from the |wiut of view of Indian industry, h^ 
oirganisation of an exhibition of Indian manufactures in the impen 
bmMings, New Delhi, for bringing prominently to the notice of 
and the general public the st^dard of quality attemed m certain^ indusfri^. 
facturers are showing an increasing interest in the exhibition, which inclu ® ^ 

range of textile, engineering and miscellanoua stores, and is 

of the various classes of indigenous articles purchased by the department for Gov- 

As a result of the facilities offered by the Indian Stores department for the 
purchase of stores in India, the Government of Ceylon, Malaya and the Lnion 

South Africa placed orders with Indian firms. .t, , . i, ^ 4 : 

A similar policy has been followed by the Railway Board in the purchase 
Etees by and on behalf of rmlwavs. Price preferences have been allowed m favour 
of material and tenders for stores required by State-managed railways 

are in^ted under the rupee tender system. * l ^ ^ 

Beoeaitly, revised rules were issu^ r^olating the purchase of stationar 
mintiiifE stores by departments under the Soveriiment of India, Indi^ mills are 
^ppl^ig ^ percent of the paper required by Government and can compete 

wita formgn firms in the quality of the paper supplied 

Indianconcems have 1 ^, m consequence of Government emjowigpieat, 
able to supply over 75 per cent of rag permanent r^rds,i 

paper, antique cream laid paper and envelope, which used to be obt^nM 
iX kbroad some ye^s ago. The average values of purc^ of Indian p^ 
and: of papm: purchased through the Director-General, Indian btor^ dewtmm^ 
London, during the six years 19^8-29 to 193^36 were 42 lakhs and ^ ^ 
lakh respecti^y per annum, and the of the through the 

London agency fell from Bs, 1,72,000 in 1928-29 to Rs. 14,000 in 1935-36, 


irrigation in India 1934-35 

CXfiewI Statistical Review 

A Et ati s t ical review paUished from Simla, dated the 21at. Sqjtamber 
iw MMmp all tie woi^rs of India its irrigatton svstem nmt r yiA te " ‘ 
ol view — eaagiii^eriiig, econcanic, agncnitural, and nanen- 
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tical review is that of irrigation in India for 1934-35, issued by the Industries and 
Labour Department of the Government of India, which summarises very briefly the 
returns and progress throughout the provinces. 

The achievements of irrigation engineers in India can be vividly summed up in a 
few sentences (says a press note issued by the Department of Industries and Labour, 
Government of India). 

(a) The area unaer irrigation by Government ‘Works alone totalled 29,888,000 
acres, nearly a seventh of ^ the whole area under crops in British India. This is even 
more remar^ble when it is remembered that crops on irrigated land are better and 
more nutritive than those relying upon natural water supplies. 

(b) The total capital outlay, direct or indirect on irrigation and navigation works, 
including works under construction, is Rs. 15,0S9 lakhs. 

(o) With a gross revenue for the year of Rs. 1,234 lakhs and working expenses 
of Els. 492 lakhs, the net return on capital comes to the satisfactory figure of 4.9 
per cent, (though the Sukkur Barrage yielded no revenue this year and the Cauvery 
Mettur System only Es. 598,000). 

fd) In addition, India may be said to have benefited generally to the extent of 
Rs. 9,111 lakhs, this being the estimated value of crops from arenas receiving State 
irrigation. 

Towards this unique r6<^rd numerous systems throughout British India have 
contributed. For example, ^ in this review details are given of approximately 110 
works classed^ as productive, that is, which are for protection against famine or 
floods or are in other ways in the public interest. In other words, there are many 
more than 300 irrigation schemes in operation in British India alone. Nowhere else 
in the world is there a country with a total approaching a half or a quarter of that 
figure. And of these ^ 300 works, at least 70 are of a major description. This, of 
course, does not take into account the numerous petty irrigation works ; for Madras 
Presidency alone has over 35,000 of these serving about 3,000,000 acres of land. 


New Projects 

One of the most interesting parts of the review is that which deals with new 
projects. The first part of^ Governments object in developing irrigation has been 
achieved, — vast areas of agncultural land which used to be precarious (subject to 
one dry year Jn five and one severe drought in ten years) are now protected by 
irri^tion against famine. Now the second part of Government’s scheme is well in 
nand,— -turning deserts and other previously uncultivable land into valuable agricul- 
tural districts with the help of irrigation and by the same means improving other 
crop^. During ^e last fifty years the number of acres under irrigation in British 
India has been increased from 10,500,000 to over 30,000,000 and this latter figure may 

weU reach 50,000,000 when allowance is made for the natui'al expansion of existing 
schemes. 

^ Before dealing with these new projects the general position can be outlined. This 
IS best done in tabular form : — 


Province. 


Madras 

Bombay Deccan 

Snd 

Beng^ 

IFnitsed Provinces 


& Gri^ 

I^rovinces (excluding Berar) 

N, w, F, JEhoyiHoe 



Total 


Average area irrigated 

Area irrigated 

in triennium 1931-34. 

in 1934-36. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

7,456,630 

7,3<»,390 

378,073 

387,813 

3,915.240 

4,069,359 

55,194 

129,869 

3,737,519 

3,827,351 

10,943,736 

10,4^,146 

2,077,665 

2,(»4,078 

880,033 

853,727 

381,363 

323,892 

393,066 

409,673. 

28,249 

36,537 

20,968 

30,533 

30,267,715 

39,888,267 


31,4^ aor^ in^ated by the Paharpur canal fm: which at nr^eai no 
mmsm accosts are 
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The slight fdling-oF ia the ntiniher of acres irrigated is due to a number of causes 
chief among which was the sa^sfactory rainfall during the year 1934-35, lessening 
the demands of agriculturists upon supplies of artificial water. 

As in previous years, the Punjab Province showed the highest return on capital, 
namely, 144 per cent, while others were North-West Frontier Province 8 per cent, 
Madras 7.6 per cent, Burma 5 per cent and the United Provinces 4.7 per cent. 

\ Ixoro Baeuags 

Taking just a few of the biggest projects mentioned, the Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage 
and Canals Construction Scheme — as the greatast work of its kind in the world — 
must come first By the time the whole scheme of canals is completed, the cost, it is 
estimated, will have reached Rs. 3,000 lakhs (£15,000.000). This will include 6,400 
miles of canals, the excavation of 7,530 million cubic feet of soil, the building of 
1,S«D0 bridges and regulators, and will command 7,5,(KX)00 acres, an area two and a 
half the size of Palestine. 

The Review points out that the period surveyed was the third year of the opera- 
tion of the Barrage Canals. Upto this point, there is the encouraging report that, — 
“Their general working was satisfactory. The important construction work carried 
out during the year under review consisted of the excavation of main and branch 
water-courses and the construction of modules (a special kind of outlet for water 
from the Government canal to the cultivator's drain) and hume pipe culverts 
(siMler form of outlet than the module). 

Iiiough it hardly comes under the heading of “new projects’", the Review com- 
ments u^n the completion of another great engineering achievement, — the Cauveij 
Mettur System. There has been irrigation of a kind in this area from prehistonc 
time^ but it must have been to a large extent defective and certainly not compre- 
hensive. A dam just over a mile long has been built, impounding a 60-square mile 
lake with 93,500,030,000 cubic feet of water. The total cost of all the works, includ- 
ing hundreds of miles of canals and distributories, is estimated at Rs. 663 lakhs 
(£4.900,000). 

In addition to the development of irrigation, a hvdro-electric scheme is expected 
to be completed in 1938. The Review remarks ‘^Tho potentialities of Mettur as an 
industrial centre are now considerable for the area will possess the great advantages 
of cheap power, an ample supply of water and proximity to cotton and gronndnut 
tracts, and there are also factory sites in the vicinity of the railway and the river 
Can very.'’ 


Other ScHims 

Other lrr%arioii schemes under consideration in different Provinces are 

Madeas 

(i) With a view to roHeving an area about 30,900 acres from submersion cstBed 
by the floods in the Ck>ringa arm of the Godavari river and by the backing of 
fitxjds sdong fee drain during heavy floods in fee Godavari river, two 
schemes were under consideration in coneultation wife the French authoritiee. Ihese 
were (i) to build a tidal lock at the h^ of the Coring river near the French ^ttle- 
ment at Yanam, and (ii) to provide banks on either side of the T^i drain and some 
other drains and to construct suitable inlets. 

(3) A large project for impounding the waters of the Tungabhiyira river has 
been under consiueration for long time. Technical and financial difficulties, and the 
problem of reconciling rival claims to share in the waters of the river have stood 
m the way of the execution of the project The genera! qu^tion of the allocation 
of the waters of the Tungabhadra is now under examination with fee Governments 
concerned. 

(3) Another large scheme under considerahon is the Lower Bhavani nroiect in 

the Ooimbatere district ^ ^ 

(4) A few other smaller schemes were also in different stages of investigafem 

and oonsideration. Among th^e were prmxsais for oonsimcting an aaicut fee 

Pifetpem to augment the supply ia the Mopad main channel, and for the re^oai^ioia 
of ^ old course of the Uyj^ndan chann^ in the TricMnopoly district 




0) The pr^eet ter r^oddling the first few miles of the Frtmm hM 
ufioai, whieh have sittted heavily, has be^ prepared and is ui^der 
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(2) The preparation of the Waldevi Tank project, which is intended to provide 
Nasik town, Deolali cantonment, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the Govern- 
ment Central Jail, with an adequate supply of water, was also in progress during 
the year. 

(3) The Relegaon Tank project, which is intended to supplement the storage in 
the ;^uk Tank at Sholapui’, with a view to meeting fully the irrigation requirements 
of the tract under command and also the non- agricultural needs of Sholapur town 
with its cotton mills, has been prepared in rough and is under consideration. 

Bengal' 

Survey and investigation works in connection with the Darke s war Reservoir and 
more Reservoir project, were continued daring the year. 

Investigation of several other irrigation schemes was also undertaken daring the year. 
The Grand Trunk Canal Project is still held in abeyance pending a further con- 
sideration of the scheme. 

Fairly restricted dredging was undertaken in the Lower Kumar river during the 
year under review. The flotilla service used the Lower Kumar river up to 31st 
October 193d. A through steamer service between Khulna and Madaripur was main- 
tained up to the 37th November, 1934 and thereafter Khulna-Mad aripnr steamers only 
went up to Patehpur (Sindiaghat) and passengers and goods were franshipped there 
to a ferry service which was maintained for the rest of the year. 

The Attrabanka river, which forms a cross country connection between the Rupsa 
and the Madhumati rivers, is gradually deteriorating on account of the formation of 
a number of shoals almost throughout the whole length of the river. During the 
year under review it was decided not to dredge the river since an alternati^ route 
via the Halifax Cut was available for use by the various steamer companies. The 
steamer traffic was accordingly diverted to the Halifax Cut route from the 
December, 1934 until the end of the year under review. The Mangalpur shoal in 
the Madhumati river was dredged as it showed signs of deterioration. 

United Provinces 

A new reservoir at Khutgaon to increase the storage for the Dhasan canal. 

A new reservoir on the Shahzad Nadi, a tributary of the Betwa river, to supple- 
ment the storage lost by the silting of Dhukwan reservoir. 

The proposed construction of the Ashraura canals and alternative proposals for 
the Karamnasa canals. 

Preliminary^ investigations were made and Survey Division was opened for the 
Eyzabad electricity and Ghogra pumping scheme. The object of the scheme is to 
pump 180 cusecs from the Ghogra river for irrigation in the Fyzabad district as a 
preliminary step towards the electrification of the Eastern districts of Oudh. 

Punjab 

A large number of important works are in mogress and a five-year drainage pro- 
gramme for the relief of waterlogging, to cost Ks. 40 lakhs has been launched* A 
number of schemes under the five-year p^rogramme were advanced during the year. 
Actual construction was started on the Budhi Nallah on the Upper Jhelum canal, 
AkaJgarh Saidnagar Drains on the Lower Chenab canal and the Lower Raniw^ 
Drain on the Lower Jhelum canal. The total expenditure incurred on various anh- 
waterlorang measures during the year under review amounted to Rs. 8,51,949. 
Thecal, Bhakra and Eavell Projects remained under consideration. 

BUEMiL 

An estimate for the proposed left bank canal, to take off above the projected 
Weir on the Panianng river was under preparation. 

‘ ^ ASl estimate amounting to Rs. 1,30,000 was prepared for providing a mason^wefl* 
wiSi link canals to replace the dangerous Letpanchibaw village bound on the 

but owing to strong objections from the local cultivators sanction to 
Sfee work has been held in abeyance. 

V ^ 

^ - North-West Peonttee Province 

fi) A scheni© or lift irrigation of the area near Risalpur was under investigatkjn. 
A sch^e for the control of the Tank Zam and the Gnmal river has be^ 
JnTost^ga^ but m not hkely to be executed immediately. 

A impcffisible to give an adequate picture of the constant and 

ca HT^atiGn en^neccrs in India in. a few pages with a nninber of 
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statements in conveying briefly the Tastness and Invaluable nature of tkis work 
in India, 

The Central Boeurd of Irrigation 

H. El. tlic Viceroy’* Speech 

His Excellency the Viceroy, opening the annual meedng of the Central Board of 
Irrigation, at New Delhi on tne 31st. Octobw 1936 said ' 

Gentiem^, It gives me groat pleasure to be able to open the proceedings of the 
seventh annual meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation and 1 thank yon for having 
mvited me to do so. 

India is predominantly an agricultural country and ^rieulture, her chief industry, 
is dep^ent to an essential d^ree on irrigation. We are all of us proud to think 
that India should possess an irrigation system which is the most important in the 
world today and I would like to take this opportunity to pay my tribute to the long 
line of distinguished irrigation engineers to whose labours that system is due and 
who can claim to have contributed in the most material degree to laying the founda- 
tion of India’s prosperity. 

Tou gentlemen, the successors today of those great men who have rendered such 
signal service in the past, carry on their work and I am well aware of the degree to 
^ich it is your gooa fortune to be able to add to the material prosperity of this 
country, to rmxodj the defects which knowledge and experience have brought to %ht 
and to assist in spreading still further the benefits of irrigation to the Indian agricul- 
turist md to India as a whole. The debt of India to you and to your predaxsssors 
is a heavy one. The general ^predation of the im^rtance of that debt cim 
not but be at once a source of le^timate satisfaction to you and an incentive second 
to none to the continued and active pursuit of your arduous laboor. 

The sums which have been spent by Government on irrigation in this country are 
vast The total amount so far expended on irrigation works approximates to 159 
crores of rupees but vast as may be that sum it would be foolish to allow the mere 
magnitude of the figure of expenditure to absorb attention. For the area served by 
the works on which that sum has been spent over a period of 80 years, raises crops 
annually to the value of 100 crores of rupees and taking into account the value of 
those crops every 18 months sees the repayment of the capital expenditure. I am 
glad to have the opportunity to pa^ this public tribute to the fact that the constmc- 
rion and maintenance of this vast irrigation system has been made possible by the 
servioee of the highly trained and skilled army of engineers whom you represent here 


(k the Brobkms of vital importance to India today not the least important is that 
of the food for her rapidly increasing ^puiation. Tne present rate of increase of 
that popuhtfckm is a of profound signiicance and it m in my view one of the 
^snes which is llMy to prove to be of the greats importasce to the future Govere- 
of this ooaatiy. 

In a rec^t repeat the pabiic health ocanmisaaoner with the Govemmegat of IseBu 
states that the population & expected to iBcr^se to 400 milfions la 1941 and that it 
is increasing at the rate of about four miBkais per year. His report stat^ 
that only about three-tourths of an acre per head of popaktion in BritMi ladai la 
under cultivation for food purposes, Ihese facts are staggering and you wiB agree 
with me that they must give matter for seriems to ali thiz^mg mm and 

women in India. The inv^tigatioas which are being carried on by the departm^ 
eoaeemed with agricultural research will doubtless re^t in increased prodcctirity of 
the land but if our food resources are to keep pace with the increase in popalafem, 
means must be found of bringiDg large trsKJts of country still unproductive unto 
fruitful cultivatLou and there is no way in which this can so effectively be done as 


by extending facilities for irr^^<m- 

A recent development in this and one of great importance is thai cf 

hydro-electric g^sratmg schemes on irrigatoa by the utilmtion of power 

avaikiile id canal falls. The advantages of irrigation frcmi the wdh as 
wiih the ordinary method of irr^adion frcfflt canak are, as I see it, that an area 
lie derehmed in accordance with dmaapdp that th^ k not the iidtM 

whmh My be lying unprt^active awaiting of the ooub^^ m 

d^tal per eusec of wat^ used for irrigatiem is less thim under 

md thiyt water m avtikble and wh^ refuhed, the te 

It a I ]%@ed oot emphai^ ^ n 
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wMch results in the economic use of water and which is of benefit to Government 
and the cultivator alike. The extraction of water from the subsoil for irrigation is 
not, of course, a new departure. The new departure consists in the fact tW it is 
being undertaken by means of electrically operated tube wells on a large scale. 

The largest scheme of this nature and one in which I have taken a close personal 
interest is the Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric scheme in the United Provinces. That 



portion of the power generated wili^be allotted to industries and railways a 
major share will be assigned to tube well irrigation and will provide water for those 
areas which are not within command of gravity canals. Power will in addition be 
available for agricultural purposes and will be at the disposal of the farmer in the 
crushing of sugar cane, the grinding of wheat, the ginning of cotton, the hulling of 
rice and similar operations. The Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric scheme is the most 
important scheme of tube well irrigation which has hitherto been undertaken but I 
cannot but ask myself whether there may not be other areas in India which would 
lend themselves to development in this manner and I would suggest that the possi- 
bilities of the situation merit closer investigation. I would suggest too that it might 
be well worth while in future irrigation schemes to consider the possibility of hydro- 
electric development from the power available at the falls, particularly in those areas 
which are at some distance from the hill where power is obtainable from natural 
falls and in deciding the grouping of falls on canals and the design of the falls them- 
selves to aim at providing conditions which will admit of an easy development on 
these lines at a later stage should circumstances justify such development. 

1 observe from the report of the provincial research officers that considerable 
attention has been paid to the question of subsoil water surveys in irrigate 
areas. This is a matter which is in my view of great importance not only from 
the point of view both of preventing water-logging and deterioration^ of the ^il 
by the accumulation of salts and of future developments^ of the kind to which 
I have just referred. I feel no doubt too as to the desirability of a further 
advance in our knowledge of the action of subsoil water under certain condition^ 
It would not indeed perhaps be too much to say that it is almost as important if 
not as important to make a survey of subsoil water and to keep that survey up-to- 
date. As it is to make a survey of the surface soil it is clearly necessary from the 
point of view of future development of irrigation under systems of tube- wells to 
know not only the quantity of water which can be extracted from the ground and 
the source of the underground supply but also the chemical analysis of the water itself. 

It is a matter of real satisfaction to me that a recommendation made by the 
Royd Commision on Agriculture in India over whose deliberaUons I had the honour 
to preside should have played so considerable a part in shaping your organization. 
The recommendation which I have in mind was the recommendation that the Gov- 
ernment of India should constitute a central bureau of irrigation which would ^tablish 
and maintain a comprehensive library of irrigation publications both Indian sM 
foreign for the use of irrigation engineers and which would act bs a cleari^ 
house for information needed by provincial officers. I am glad to think that the 
Government of India in the light of their consultation with the provincial ^varn- 
mmts should have decided to improve on onr recommendations and to link the 
bureau with the Central Board of Irrigation, recognizing the latter from a 
panel of provincial chief engineers from which technical snb-committees pouM ^ 
eonsrituted for examining irrigation projects as necessity arose 
ineefeig at regular intervals with a permanent office which also 
ef rmgation information. ^ ’ 

The board and the bureau have done work of the utmost value in the bnei six 
fesuB since their establishment in November, 1930. The board has provid^ 
ssalHecpmiittees to investigate important technical problems not the least importaiK 
of has been the committee on the distribution of the waters of the Indus ana 

litribTEfearieB on the successful conclusion of whose labours Sir Frank Noyce conga- 
ohaheman and members of the committee at your last annual mee^^ 
ihcomin'raadadions of that committee are still under consideration in consultation 
with the keid Governments and the States concerned but I am glad to be able 
tfeid there is every hc^ that a solution of this very complex and thorny 
VF® be found alm^ the lines proposed by the committee. . . 

A fnrfeer service of utmost valne which the board and bureau pTOvides 
wS be of stiB importiuioo under the new constitution is to afford 


to an active body 
serves as a bureau 
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facility for the regular and systematic inter-change of -views between prOYince 
province which places the experience of any one at the disposal of aJL Danng the 
past year two important sab- committees have met and deliberated, on6_ on the quesbon 
of water-logging ia Sind and the other on the Haveli (Punjab) project ^th these 
are projects which are of far-reaching concern to the_ provinces concerned and I 
am sure that the reports submitted by the sub-committees will be of the greats 
assistance to my Government in dealing with these most important projects. 

The bureau has built up a valuable library of publications at the n^meat num- 
bering more than 4iX)0. The importance of an authoritative reference library of ^is 
character and on the scale nee»is no emphasis from me. The board has tw estamish^ 
contact with all the important irrigating countries of the world and it includes in 
the range of its association engineering institution, societies, coli^^ and eminent 
engineers in very many different countries. I feel confident that as time pass^ this 
institution will prove usell in an increasingly marked degree a clearing bouse of 
the first importance for information on irrigation matters, not only in India but in 
all countries where irrigation is of any importance. Nor can 1 fail to take this 
opportunity to pay a t.ibute to the value of the w^ork done by your research committee 
in collaboration with the provincial research officers. I have toucheyi briefly on the 
achierements of your service. I have in no way endeavoured to cover the whole 
of the field of your operations but what I have said is I think sufficient to 
show that the orga'uization you have built up must continue to exist subject possibly 
to modifi.cations in certain respects and to play a part of great importance in the 
further development of irrigation. 

Under the new constitution irrigation will be a provincial subject and the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State will no longer bo necessary ^ as at present to the pro- 
jects of provincial Governments which under the existing audit rules have to be 
submittea to the Government of India for his approval but with the harnessing of 
the waters of the great river systems of this country to agriculture the interests of 
neighbouring provinces and States must neo^ssariiy become involved in an inerting 
degree and 1 see little doubt that the closet contact with the central Government 
will in these circumstances continue to be necessary. It was with those considera- 
tions in view that the elaborate provision embodied in sections 130 to 134 of tha 
Government of India Act was devised by Parliament with :a view to the harmonious 
and equitable settlements of such disputes as might arise out of interference with 
water supplier and I am satisfied that under the new dispensation the Governor- 
General Will continue to require the expert advice and assistance which an organisa- 
don such as yours can alone afford him. 

I observe that the report prepared by your secretary refers to the inadequate 
publicity which India’s achievements in this sphere have recoived in the past, Inade- 
uabe as that publicity may have hem it is my strong view that nothing should he 
audose to remedy asy p^t shortoamiags In this respect. I can assure you, 
tlsmen, that there Is ia all informed oirek* and in all countries ia which iirlga- 
u Is a matter of active importaiKiie, a and full reehsa^on of the importaaoe 
of what has been achieved in this ooaabry, Wt it goes without saying that It Is 
enough that the mi^itude of thoee and their vital importaxm to the 

wdfare of India a whole and of the agrienltural popuktiou la jpartkular shonid 
be appr^iated outsde India. It is even mm^ important that the pecNf^ of this 
eountry shoaki realise more adequately than they may perlops so far nave 
how great is the debt of India to her irrkafeion engineers, how vitally 6ss<mtiid inrka- 
tion and agriculture are to tha material advancement of India and m bow sut^eda 
d^ee both working hand in hand can ensure her proepenty in the years to come, 

1 notice that one of the questiona to be disonsseQ at your meeting is that of the 
establishment of central research station for irrigation. The ]^yd Commisskm <m 
Agriculture concluded in the light of thdr isv^f^a^oBS that sack aa institution was 
not desirable and that provincial research ’was of greider importance bat since the 
date of our report muen has happened and much furtibar experienoe has been 
I understand that during the pm ten years as the result mrgely of the wm mm 
made of models in mlnos Irrigate® liv^ oostrol prohfims th^ is sow a 
demand for reeearoh of an all-India imfcure. I a^ach gresd Importasee to 
wmrt which, if successful, should .make a mos^ matmial contrlbu^^ 
so^tios of a set of probk^ importet is ma^ mrem arid In some ol 
m md ai|nilkaum. The finsaee of such mst lastitatioii Is a malter whl^ 

^ of all iikeiy to derive fTom Its ^operatles 
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fatur© provincial Governments is so great tliat it is my earnest trust that thev 
since the matter is primarily one of concern to individual provinces in their varvinii 
circumstances, will be prepared to share in supporting a central research station of 
the nature p^roposed. They can rely on the fullest and most whole-hearted co-onera 
tion of the Government of India in the work of a such a station and I can assure 
you of my own close personal interest in its operations. 

Your agenda is a heavy one and 1 do not wish to detain you longer. I thank you 
again for having invited me to address yon to-day and lArust sincerely that the 
deliberations upon which you are about to embark may be fruitful of benefit to you 
to the great cause of the organisation and development of irrigation dn India and so 
to the agriculturist and to the province to which he belongs. Let us never forget that 
the great and imposing works for which your predecessors and you are responsible 
the mighty barrage and the majestic canal Ml charged with its life-giving contents 
that these are all without meaning or purpose unless and until they contribute to 
deliver to the field of the cultivator that -humble rill of water unon which his 
hopes and his livelihood depend. ^ 


Live Stock in India 


Fourth Census Report 

A press note dated Simla, 2nd. October 1936, issued by the Education, Health and 
Lands department, Government of India, says : — 

The report on the fourth census of livestock in India, which has just been pub- 
lished, shows that there were in British India excluding Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, 
113 million heads of bovine cattle made up roughly of about ^ million heads of oxen 
and 29 million heads of buffaloes. The total figure for this census is over 5 millions 
or about 5 per cent, higher than that recorded at the preceding census. 

^ Oxen accounted for an increase of 2.7 millions and buffaloes^ for an increase of 3.5 
millions. In the case of oxen, there was an increase of a little over 3 millions in 
young^stock, but bulls and bullocks showed a decrease of a about half a million, the 
reduction occurring mainly in Madras. 

Cows recorded a decrease of over a lakh, the decline occurring mainly in the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar. 

Both male and cow bmffaloes increased in number, the former by nearly a quarter 
of a million and the latter by little over half a million, the variations occurring main- 
ly in the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

Sheep declined in number by over half a million, the notable decreases being in 
Madras, the United Provipces, the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Goats numbered 26 millions, showing an increase of over one million, as compared 
with the previous census, the noticeable increases being in the United Provinces and 
the Punjab. 

There ^were no appreciable variations in the total number of horses and ponies, but 
donkeys increased by about a lakh. Mules numbered 65,000 and camels a little over 
half a million. 

Ploughs and carts gave a return of 17 and 5 millions, respectively, showing a 
slight increase (mainly in the United Provinces) as compared with the previous census 
figures. 

total number of sugarcane crushers (worked by power and bullocks), oil 
enmnes with pumps for irrigation purposes, electric pumps for tube wells 
and tractors as reported in the present census were 457,000, 10,000 and 7,000 
respectively. 

A considerably larger number^ of Indian States participated in the present census 
man m the previous one, and this gradual increase in the area covered renders im- 
possible any comparison with the totals recorded at the previous census. The figures 
01 tne present census relate to about 66 per cent, of the total area of Indian States 
^ compar^^ 'with 50 per cent, covered by the preceding census. Information, there- 
^ Incoraplete so far as the Indian States are concerned. The present cen- 
sns ^ves a return for the Indian States of nearly 54 and half million for bovine cattle, 
consistiDg of nearly 42 million oxen and 12 and half million buffaloes. iS^^million for shea 
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mila'n. p ii;areane erusherp by power aai bullocks) nearly 

irines with pumps for irrigation purposes nearly 3,000, electric 


a little over 15 and half million for goats, neaily three quarters of a million for horses 
and ponies, nearly 13,500 for mules, over half a million for donkeys, and nearly h«df a 
million for camels. Ploughs found in the Indian States number nearly 6 and half million, 
carts* a little over 2 mil 
half a million, oil enrines wire p . 
pumps for tube wells nearly anl tractors also 1,200,’ 

Live 'St '. ex Foreion’ Countries 

It is interesting to note here, for purposes of comparison, the figures for livestock 
wealth in some of the m'^re im;v^rtant of the foreign countries as recorded in the 
latest census, which ir 
in 1031, and in the r 
nearest millions. 


w t 


Tioat Hritain. Austraiia. New Zcolani anl Argentine took place 
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ie_next preceding census of livosfock in these countries took place in 1930, and 
comparison with the return^ at tl.at census shows that all these countries with 1 


Unites Sates of America 

Canaja 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Argentine 

ThI 


GDI 

9 

14 

31 


13 

3 

3 

3 

Not available. 
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except'on of Canaia an! Argentine, whore there have been decreases by 1.3 per cent, 
and 4 2 per cent, re^neetivdy.^ record an increase in thtdr cattle w'ealth. The most 
notal'le in ’reuse Lis btym in tlie C?.se of Australia, namelv bv 19.9 per cent. New 
Zcalani cerces next with !41 i rr cent.. Great Britain an! Northern Ireland follow 


with 12.7 ptu* cent, anl N^'^ther.anls with 115 per cent. 
France, Germany anl U.SA. have teen L3, 2.4 ani l.G 


The increases in the case of 
cent, respectively. For 




sheep, tix>. Great Britain. Netherlanis, Germany ani Australia record an increase by 
1.1, 40.2, 12.0, ani 2.2 per cent, respectively, "in the other countries named there 
have been decreases. For horses, all the^e countries show a decline, the greatest 
decline being in the case of the United Sates of America, by 13.6 per cent.. Canada 
coming next with 11 per cent., and Great Britain and Northern Ireland a third with 
V.lj^er cent. It appears that Denmark, Eoumania, and Norway are the only countries 
which record an increase in the number of their horses by 2.4, 12.4 and 3.3" per cent, 
respectively. 

The idea of taking a livestock census in India dates back to 1916, when the 
Government of India, after consulting local Governments and Administrations decided 
tiiat a census ^of cattle should be taken throughout British India between December 
1919 and April 1923. and that this census should be repeated quinquennially thereafter. 
The lniian States were also invited to hold similar census simultaneously with the 
Britiih provinces. The first all-Iniia census was accordingly held generally in the 
coll weather of 1919“2!3, and the second during the same peViod of 1924-25'. It was 
felt that the period of enumeration at these censuses, namely from Deceml>er to 
April was too wile ani that th.e value of the results obtaine-lVas possibly vitiated 
to siome extent by the inter-provincial movements of ciittle. The desirability of 
holding the census simultaneously throughout India was also stressed by the ftoyal 
Commission of Agriculture. _The third census was therefore held generally in January 
1933. The forth census, which is the latest and tha figures of which have boon 
given above, was, with some important exceptions, held in January 1935, but two 
provinces, namely Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, were not able to participate at all 
fn this census, mainly owing to financial reasons. The results set, forth are therefore, 
to some extent incomplete. 

A revised classification of livestock was adopted for the census with a view to 
obtain more complete informati&n than was available under the previous classiSoatioa 
and to avoid lack of uniformity in the enumeration of the different kinds of iiTostcck. 
Provision was also ma^ie in the revised classification for additional information 
relating j to agricultural implements and machinery, such as Iron pio^a, oil 
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for irrigation purposes, electric pumps for tube wells, tractors and sugarance crusher. 
The collection of this information was, however, left optional. Burma among the 
British India provinces found itself unable to adopt a revised classification of live- 
stock ; there was also slight departure from the standard classification in the case 
of the IJnited Provinces. The revised, classification was followed as far as possible 
by most of the Indian States, but some found it necessary to adhere to the old 
classification. 


Co-operative Movement in India 

Statistical Statement of Progress 

Details of India’s progress in co-operation during the 28 years from l%6-7 onwards 
are given in the i7th of the series of publications entitled ‘Statistical Statements 
relating to the Co-operative Movement in India’ issued from the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in December 1936. 

The average number of co-operative societies for All-India for the four years from 
1906-7 to 1909-10 was 1926. This number in 1934-35, figures for which are the 
latest available, stood at 106,011. The average for the four years from 1906-7 
to 1909-10 for Central Societies, (including Provincial and Central Banks, and 
Banldng Dnions) and Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions (Includiug Re-insure 
Societies) was 17. In 19o4-35, the Central Societies alone returned a figure of 626, 
and^the Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions 789. The corresponding figure for 
Agricultural Societies (including Cattle lusurance ^Societies) was 93,160, against the 
average of 1,713 for the four years from 1906-7 onwards, and during these 28 years 
Non- Agricultural Societies, (including other Insurance Societies) have risen from 
196 to 11,436. 

The total number of members of primary societies during this period has 
similarly gone up from 161,910 to 4,409,637, ana the working capital from Bs. 68,12, 
000 to Rs. 96,88,52,000. 

In other words, during a period of 28 years from 1906-7 onwards^ number of 
co-operative societies in India has roughly increased 55 times, membership 27 times 
and working capital 142 times. 

Qoming to the position of the cooperative movement as it was in 1934-35, com- 
paiative figures give some very interesting information. In the total number of 
societies in British India, Bengal leads with 23,426, the Punjab is second with 21, 
883 and Madr^ third with 13,419. The number of societies per 1000,(XX) inhabitant 
for these provinces is however, 45.5, 88,2 and 27.6 respectively. Considered from^ this 
latter point of view, in British India Coorg comes easily the first with 128.0. Ajmer- 
Merwara a close second with 122.2 and the Punjab a bad third with 88.2. Among 
the Indian States Gwalior has the largest number of societies, namely 4,301. Kash- 
mir comes next with 2,949, and Hyderabad third with 2,809. The corresponding 
number of societies per 100,000 inhabitants, or rather, put briefly, the density 
figures for these States were 116.2, 77.6 and 18.4 respectively. Prom the densi^ 
pAt of view, Bhopal is first with 137 9, Gwalior second with 116.2, and EAshmir 
tiiErd with 77.6. For the whole of India, the density ^ure is 33,0. 

Tlie membership figures are equally interesting. Madras has 875,901 mmnhers, 
wMch % the largest in British India. The second largest figure comes from Bengal, 
hm 783,698 and the third from the Punjab namely 735.887 but the 
of monbers per 1,000 inhabitants in these Provinces is 18.0,15.2 and 29.7 
Considered from this latter point of view, namely the extent of the 
pcamea^ion of the cxxmerative idea, the figure for the Punjab, though the highest 
amongst these three Provinces is, however, the third in the whole of Briti^ 
the first being Coorg, with 80.8 and the second Ajmer-Merwara, with 50.2. 

^6re has been some progress in the number of Agricultural and Non-Agricm- 
tural primary societi^ too. The number of such societies increased during 

^(m 92,226 Agricultoai, and 11,118, Non-A^cultnral, to 92,^ Agr^ 
11, Non-Agricuitund societies respectively. These numbers 
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insuronoe societies in both cases. The total membership and working capital at 
the close of 1^4-35 for Agricultural societies were 3,008, 152 and Bs. 34,22,00,000 
respectively, and for Non -Agricultural societies 1,387,753 and Rs. 21,63, 00, the 
total number of members for two together being 4,395,905, and the working capital Bs, 
6635,00,000 respectively. 

The statements from which these details have been taken have been complied, 
with certain modihcations, on the lines recommended by the Committee on Coope^- 
tloa in India in 1915. The publication gives a detailed record of the main statistios 
relating to cooperative societies in the various Provinces of British India (with the 
€ 0 ce^t&n of Bwuchistan, where the cooperative movement has as yet made little 
mogress, and in the Indian States of Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad, Bhopal, Gwalior, 
Indore, Kashmir, Travancore and Cochin fcr the year 1934-35. 


Aviation 


in India 1 935-36 


Working of Mail Service! 

^India’s future in the development of civil aviation IsJ Intimately connected with 
the great expansion of air transport which is now unfolding itself within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. It is important, therefore, to realise that in point of 
the air routes of the Empire countries as a whole have recently taken a 
loading place amongst the Empires and States of the world.’^ says the annual report 
of tiie Director of Civil Aviation for 1935-36. 

The figures showing the progress of the World’s mr routes in the few years since 
regular transport began illustrate the magnitude and importance of the efforts that 
have been made, and are being continued with i ncreasing energy, to secure the 
benefits cf rapid air commumcation and the advantages of being early in the field. 

Eegukr air routes were first established in 1919. Ten years later, when the 
Sagiami-India service was inaugurated, the air routes in regular operation through- 
out the world measured 125,800 and 53,370,000 miles were flown on these routes. 
At presout time more than 225, miles of air routes have been established on 
a r^u^r bams and are being down in many cases with greatly increased frequency 
with much larger aad faster types of aircraft. The mileage Sown annually now 
exceeds 100,0^,000 miles. 

The following table indicates the development of air routes by the leading nations 
during the past three yeaas : — 


Mileigb op EEGTTLas Am Eoum 


Great Britain 

1933 31,670 

1934 13,750 

1935 19,739 


India 

British Common- 


wealth of Nations. 

5,180 

32,670 

5,830 

41390 

6,395 

53,291 


United Stat^ of 
America 

1933 47,687 

1934 50,800 

1935 52,461 


France 

Germany 

21,450 

17,228 

21,290 

23,440 

24,451 

32,291 


traSc figures show that this foresight is not misplaced, and that ever-increas- 
% use ^ being made of the air highways. The growth of British air trafidc, in 
offers a remarkable example of air transport development in a count^ 
wh^^ a ooaservative policy has been pursued as regards subsidies and where the 
are unhiTOurabie for the advantages of fiying to be displayed. 

Be^ wm given the traffic figures extracted from Appendio^ 7-11 for Ind^% 
serrices, and while there has been expa^ou of air mails on 
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routes it can be said with truth that the benefits of air transport in India remain 
yet to be appreciated by the travelling public. 

Indian Reoulau Air Tervices 

Miles flown Passengers Carried Airmails 

tons. 

1933 153,680 155 10.5 

1934 345,771 757 21.3 

1935 553,754 553 43.4 

In the Report of 1934-35 mention was made of a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Empire air mail services. So far as India is concerned, the scheme 
involves : — 

“(a) an increase in the number of services on the trans-India route from two to 
five weekly in each direction ; 

(b) a “speeding up” of schedules so that the journey between Croydon and 
Karachi will be completed in about % and a half days ; 

(c) the carriage of all first class Empire mail (letters and postcards) by air,” 

If these changes are introduced, and it is found possible for India to reap the 
full benefit of them as a partner in the scheme, the effect upon Civil Aviation in 
India will be of the first importance. The postal and financial details have, however, 
required prolonged examination and in the present Report it is impossible to make 
any farther announcement on the subject. 

Important and far-reaching changes have been made in the plans and estimates 
drawn up in 1934-35 for capital works. The broaching of the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme showed that by 1937-38 air mail services would be much more frequent and 
would be operating regularly by night as well as by day. It therefore became 
necessary to consider the intensive development of the existing trans-India route and 
its two feeder routes,— Karachi-Bombay-Madras-Colombo and Karachi-Lahore. 

During the six years from 1927-28 to 1933-34, only rudimentary facilities were 
provided on the trans-India route for day fiying, and practically nothing was done 
towards the organisation of feeder routes. 

An expenditure of Rs. 92,57,000 was sanctioned in 1934 for the general develop- 
ment of air routes in India over a number of years. Individual items have been 
carefully investigated as a result of which a revised programme has been drawn up 
and is now in course of executiou. ^ Concentrating on first essentials the works to be 
immediately sanctioned are those which are necessary to ensure safe operation on the 
trans-India route and the two feeder routes and to provide for regular night flying 
on the Karachi-Calcutta section. The intensification of the traffic which is now ex- 
pected on these routes will demand certain farther improvements which have been 
allowed for in the programme and will involve a total expenditure of Rs. 1,10,12,625 
(£825,940). The report contains a summary of the numerous new works involved in 
this programme.' 

Tiiis scheme of organisation, when fully completed, will provide a standard of 
efficiency on the three principal air routes sufficient to ensure that air mail services 
can be operated with safety and reliability by day and by night, and will thus bring 
India into line with other countries similarly equipped. 

These improvements in the ground organisation involve a considerable expansion 
of staff, aerodrome, aircraft Inspection, wireless and meterology. The report shows 
that recruitment has and is taking place so that the personnel may be trained in 
their duties to meet the expanded requirements. 

“It must not be supposed, however” the report adds, “that the capital works pro- 
gramme is fin^, for progress in civil avitation is rapid and continuous, and world 
operating practice is ceaselessly developing and improving.” 

Accidents 

Deiding with accidents the report points out that during 1935 the total hours of 
fLymg by ^craft of Indian Registration was 27,325 compared with 18,413 hours the 
previetEs year*^ Notifiable accidents came to 22 as against 26 in 1934. Though the 
number of accidents was smaller, the consequences were much more serious, for 16 
persons lost their lives as against 4 the previous year. 

Particular care is taken to discover whether mechanical failure contributes in any 
way to accident, and where such failure is found or suspected, immediate action is 
to avoid its recurrence. 
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Kemarkable iucreases ia the carrying of malls and passengers across India are 
shown, but figures for individual enterprises suggest that the value^ of aviation to 
businessmen is by no means as appreciated yet as it is in other countries. 

C02dMERCIAL FlYINQ- 

Section 1 of the report deals with Commercial flying. No changes have taken 
place during the year under review in the constitution of the five operating com- 
panies engaged in regular air transport in India. The companies and the services 
they operate are as follows 

Indian Airways Ltd. (Trans-Continental Karachi-Singapore operated jointly with 

Imperial Airways, Ltd.) ^ m • j 

Tata Sons Ltd : Karachi- Bombay-Madras, Bombay-Cannanore-Tnvandrum, 

Indian National Airways Ltd : Karachi-Lahore. 

Himalayan Airways Ltd : Hardwar-Gauchar. 

Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways : Rangooii-Mandalay. JRangoon-Yenan-gyaung. 

Imperial Airways, Ltd., the Dutch K. L, M., and Air France have continued to 
coperate air services across India. 

The mileage of air routes in India for 1935 totals 6,395 compared with 5,830 in 
1934. The total for the -British Empire is now 53,291 an increase of 11,901 miles 
over 1934. 

The figures for mails and passengers to and from India show a striking improve- 
ment, Imperial Airways carrying ^.2 tons of mail and 983 passengers, compared 
with 59.2 tons of mail and 606 passengers the year before. 

In this connection it is of interest to record that Imperial Airwaya Ltd., estimate 
that 10,500,000 letters (about 215 tons) were despatched by air from Great Britain 
during 1935 as compared with about 6,000,000 letters (123 tons) in 1934 and about 
4,000,000 (85 tons) in 1933. 

During 1935, 104 services were onerated from London to Karachi, of which 87 
arrived punctually and 17 were late. The delays arose thpngh causes to a large 
extent outside Imperial Airways control. On repeated occasions the train connection 
between Paris and Brindisi was late and this was responsible for a day's delay on 
nine services. During the period from March 5 to 16, 1935, when there were civil 
disturbances in Greece, the service between Brindisi and Alexandria ran via Tobruk, 
Benghasi and Malta and delay was unavoidable. 

The year 1935 commenced with the duplication of the Trans-India service operated 
jointly by Imperial Airways, Ltd., from Karachi to Calcutta, aud the maintenance of 
weekly service from Calcutta to Singapore. Froni October, 1, 1935 the service then 
terminating at Calcutta was also extended to Singapore, so preparing the way for 
the duplication of the entire service from England to Australia which was completed 
in the following May. 

43.7 tons of mail were carried in the east-ward direction and 42.5 tons in the 
west-wardjdirection, giving a total of 86.2 tons for the year as against 37.7 tons in 1934. 

Mail traffic on the trans-India service increased at an even more satisfactory rate 
than that on the England-India service, the percentage increase for the year reaching 
128.5 per cent as compared with 39 per cent on the Croydon-EArachi section. 

Passenger traffic on the trans-Indi a route has also shown improvement. The 
volume of this traffic is expressed in passenger-ton-miles, since individual p^sengers 
may fly over only one stage or over tne entire distance from Karachi to Singapore. 
This table illustrates the increase : — 


1933 

1934 

1935 


Passengers ton miles 


12,311 

78,375.4 

117,180,2 


The number of registered private-owned aircraft in India, however, on December 
31, 1935, was only 43, as against 42 the previous year. Of these, 14 were the pro- 
perty of ruling Princes and Rajas and 16 of other Indian gentlemen, all except six 
being of British design and manufacture. 

One or two examples are given of the way private aeroplanes are used in India. 
A man of 65 years of age uses his aeroplane for the inspection of sugarcane and 
other crops throughout his estates. A Forest Service official made a complete duty 
tour round the whole of India, saving literally weeks of travel by trains, the cost 
comparing favourably with that for a medium powered motor car, 

A summary is given of the activities of air services within India. For example, 
essrs. Tata and Sons Ltd. on October 15, 1935, completed their third year of 
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operating the service— Karaohi-Bombay-Madras. A considerable advance Jlias been 
made in the weight of air mails earned. It is estimated that no less than 40 per 
cent of the mails carried on the England-India service are collected or distributed 
In South India by this route. During 1935 the mail loads totalled 30.2 tons, com- 
pared with 18.5 tons in 1934 and 10.5 tons in 1933. Passenger and freight ’ traffic 
also increased substantially. The total mileage flown during the year was 287,610, an 
increase of lOO per cent over 1934 — resulting from the doubling of the frequenoy in 
January, 1935. For the third successive year the route was down wiSiout any 
accident involving injury to passengers or crew. 

On October of last year, there began an experimental weekly service between 
Bombay and Trivandrum. This service connects with the Bombay-Karachi-Madras 
route and shows a saving of 20 hours on the journey from Bombay to Goa, 43 and 

half hours to Cannanore and 46 hours to Trivandrum. The service was suspended 

this year in April, but provided further support is forthcoming it is hoped to resume 
after the monsoon season. 

Indian National Airways, Ltd., had a disappointing year, having to close their 
regular services operated from Calcutta halfway through 1935, while early this year 
a further reduction of their Calcutta charter organisation had to* be made. The company 
commenced to carry mails on the Karachi-Lahore route under Government contract 
in December 1934 and were immediately faced with the duplication of their service 
in January 1935 to conform with the main service. The Companies’ costs were 
thereby considerably increased, while the mail loads carried in 1935, their first year 
of operation, remained substantially at the same level. As a result the Company 

were obliged to approach Government for assistance, and in view of the develope- 

ments to be expected in 1937 with the Empire Air Mail Scheme, a special grant was 
agreed for 1936-37 to enable the Company to continue this service. 

The Himalayan Airways, Ltd., conducted approximately 160 flights on their service 
between Hardwar, Agastmuni and Gauchar, which caters for pilgrims and for tourists. 
In addition, joy riding flights were undertalcen. Yarious enterprises were carried 
through by the Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways, Ltd., which during 1935 on regular 
air services flew 71,894 miles, carrying 322 passengeres and 37 lbs. apart from a 
number of charter flights. Valuable air survey work was continued during the year 
by the Indian Air Survey and Transport, Ltd. This Company located the position 
of old copper workings in a part of Orissa, and completed an irrigation survey 
over an area of 280 sq. miles. Details are also given of other activities of private 
companies. 

The work of the Flying Clubs has remained at substantially the same level as in 
the previous year. A new^ Flying Club has since been formed in the Hyderabad 
State but the Rangoon Flying School, run by Indian National Airways, has now been 
closed down. A revised system of granting subsidy to the seven flying clubs in 
British India has been introduced which covers a three-year period and it is hoped 
that with the greater security afforded the Clubs will be able to improve their eco- 
nomic position. It is noted that the recent developments in Great Britain have made 
it difficult to obtain qualified instructors for these clubs, but adjustments have been 
made which should facilitate the training of such men in India, 

The flat rate for air rnails to India introduced by the British General Post Office 
in December, 1934, (abolishing the extra surcharge for carriage by the Indian 
internal air services) and the reduced rates of combined postage and air surcharge 
in force in India for letters to England continued unchanged. So far as India is 
concerned the present rate of 7 and half annas for the first half oz and 7 annas for 
each subsequent half oz. does not compare unfavourably with 6d. per half oz., charged 
by the British Post Office in respect of letters from the United Kingdom to India. 
Iso further reduction is contemplated until the whole question is reviewed in the 
light of the proposals for the carriage of all first class mail by air between Empire 
^Muiftries under the Empire Air Mail Scheme. About 25 per cent of letters from India 
tb Itoptre oouutries are now sent by air . 



The Indianisation of Army 

Committee^f Memorandam & Army Chief*! Reply 

Reprodaced below is a memoraadum prepared W a Oommittee of Members of 
both Houses of the Central Ledslatare, and His ExcellencY the Commander-iu 
Chiefs reply to it. 

The memorandam and reply mark the final stage of an examination which had 
its origin in a Resolution moved In the Council of State on the 16th March 19B6 by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Kalikkar. The main point at issue was how to improve the quality 
of the candidates for the Indian Academy. During the discussion which ensued, H.E. 
the Commander-in-Chlef promised to arrange an informal oonference at which the 
points raised would be further discussed. After consultation with the members of the 
Legislature, a Committee of Members of both Houses of the Legislature was appointed. 

The members were the Hon’bla Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das, C.LE., the 
HonTle Mohamed Hossain Imam subsequently replaced by the Hon’ble Khan 
Bahadur Dr. Sir N. Choksy, Kt, O.B.E.., the Hon’ble Pandit Prakash Narayan 
Sapru, the Ho Able Raja Ghazanfar All Khan, the Hon^ble Sir Phiroze Sethna, Kt., 
O.B.E., the Hon’ble Mr. V. V. Kalikkar, Sardar Mangal Singh, M.L.A., B. Das, Esq., 
M.L.A. and Lt. Col, Sir Henry Gidney, Kt., M.L.A. 

This Co mm ittee held its first meeting on the 14th April. Following this, the 
members^ submitted to His Excellency the memorandum setting forth matters which 
they desired to discuss and on which they required detailed information. This 
information was provided, and a further meeting was held on the 26th September. 
Subsequently the Committee drew up and submitted the memorandum reproduced 
below, and the final meeting was held on the 4th October. The promises and 
undertakings made by His Excellency in his reply, which is reproduced after the 
memorandam, are now under examination with a view to seeing how effect can be 
given to them. 

Text of tlie Memorandum 

At the outset we wish to make it clear that we do not agree with the policy 
which Is being followed in regard to the Indianization of the Army. "We thint 
that the process of Indianization can be speeded up and we are definitely of the 
opinion that the present policy should be reviewed and substituted by one which 
would iudianise Officer ranks within a reasonable time. Our memorandum, however, 
is based on the assumption that Government are not prepared to review that policy 
in the immediate future. We have been told that it is not within our province in 
this Conference to suggest any reversal or modification of the present policy. "We 
are therfore, contenting ourselves by making suggestions which in our opinion, 
would improve the quality of candidates for the open competitive examination for 
admission to the Incfian Military Academy. 

The first question on which we desire to express onr views Is In regard to the 
clause in the Indenture which parents or guardians of prospective officers have to 
execute under which they have to guarantee under certain eventualities a refund up 
to a maximum of 5,000 the cost of training at the Academy. "We consider that 
the clause is too widely worded. The only conditions under which Government 
should be able to claim a refund should be definite misconduct on the part of the 
Cadet or giving up Army within five years from the date of his gettinga commission. 

SCHOLABSHIPS 

The next point on which we wish to record our view is that the scholarships now 
granted by local governments to Cadets of the Indian Military Academy should be 
increased both in number and amount We find that Bengal,- ithe Punjab, Sind, Bihar 
and Orissa, Central Provinces, Assam & N. W. F. Pr. are not offering any sc Warships. 
We see no reason why scholarships should not be offered by these administrations 
also. We therefore recommend that the Government of India should try and prevail 
u^n the provinces to afford help in this direction. In our opinion these scholarships 
should be reserved to those who cannot afford to pay the full cost of education 
at the Academy themselves, 

50 
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Wq are supplied with, certain figures in regard to fees charged at the Indian 
Military Academy. We are given to understand that it would not be possible to 
reduce the fees. In our opinion the cost of Academy to Government of Rs. 6,925 
would be substantially reduced, if Government accepted our recommendation to in- 
crease the number of cadets. We think, therefore, that an effort should be made to 
expand the Academy and thereby reduce the cost of education to Government at 
the Academy. 

In any case we are strongly of opinion that the cost to a parent of Es. 3,850 for 
the whole course at present at the Academy is, having regard to the economy con- 
dition of Indian middle classes, too high. 

On the question of emoluments of Indian Officers we are supplied at the last con- 
ference with certain statements showing the budget _ of an Indian Officer. We are 
given to understand that Indian cadets during the period of twelve months that they 
join a British Unit are paid Rs. 35 extra per mensem. We think that the extra 
amount should be raised to Rs. 50. 

Relaxation with Varsities 

The next question considered by us was in regard to the Prince of Wales College. 
We are thankful to the Army Department for the information that was placed at 
our disposal in regard to this institution. We are struck by the fact that students 
who did not succeed in getting admission into the Indian Military Academy experience 
considerable difficulty in gaining admission into Universities for further prosecution 
of their studies. We therefore suggest that Government should take this into consi- 
deration and treat with the Universities so that a student who has passed the final 
examination of the Royal Military College is admitted into the University. It would 
be possible, if this were done, for products of the Prince of Wales' College to join 
a University straight after completing their course at the College, 

On the question of King George’s Indian Military Schools we would like to say 
that one objection that some of us have against these institutions is that they are afl 
situated in the Punjab and that, therefore, boys who come from other provinces 
cannot profit from them. All of us consequeutly recommend that schools of^that character 
should be opened up in the other parts of the country also. 

We would strongly urge that there should be an expansion of the activities of 
the University Training Corps, We think that it might be possible to get over the 
financiM difficulty by a substitution of Indian instructors in place of costlier British 
instructors. A Univerity Corns should provide the nucleus of territorial army 
should be reserved for well qualified men oj the University Corps and the territorials. 

Staef Appointments 

We desire to recommend that staff appointments should be given to Indians. The 
Committee note that there are a number of junior British officers who have not 
passed the Staff College examination and who are holding staff appointments. In 
order to mate the military profession more attractive we would like to see more 
Indians admitted into the Staff College and given Staff appointments. 

The Committee believe that the Indians generally get commission at the age of 
19 and a half while the Britishers obtain a commission at the age of 18 or 
18 and half. The Indian is further handicapped by the fact that he has to spend 
2 and half years at the Military Academy whereas the Britisners has to spend 
only a year and six months at Sandhurst. There is an apprehension that when 
the question of commanding regiment comes, an Indian Officer may have already 
reached the age of compulsory retirement. The Committee, therefore, strongly urge 
that some suitable steps should be taken to remove this disability. 

^ose of ua who sent the memorandum in July last stand by it except for changes 
mtefe hereiiu 

^gned) Phiroze Sethna, Y. Y. Kalikar, N. Choksy, Ramsaran Das, Ghaznafar Ali, 
F. B. Das, Mangal Singh. 

Commander-in-Chief’t Reply 

G^tlemen, I should like to begin by saying how glad I am to meet you all to-day* 
I understand t^t yon had a full discussion with the Secretary and some of my 
officers ; I have read your Memorandum with great interest ; and I am particularly 
impresari, if I may say so, with the studied moderation and reasonableness of your 
rectmmmdations. 
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There are large questions of policy lying behind the whole jf 

cnlily grateful that yon have refrained from pressing ® 'l^ffriendlv 

mLfdiffer with rV<i to them, ^ TL? of you'^ 

way and T can assure you that I am }^t r hT,:„ qnirit that 1 have examiued 
present policy of Indianizahon a ^ccess. , , , j cannot give you a direct and 

SLrn!v»o?^^Th^o rghts‘^«*’ c^s J^as £ff tlttfs fnS'a^US 

lhar;S s\lld know’^SL^On °the S |na, 

flit s 

and wlfuSalr see Ibst year .»« are brought pioiemeatly to He aot.oe el 

Local Governments with our support. t +r> Govern- 

Cost of training at the Indian Military Academy :-I ^ere 

ment and also perhaps to the parent might be reduced if the number of cadets were 

increased but for reasons to which I have already allude , nrenared to 

nnA^Hnn we cannot go into for the moment. Meanwhile, I am quite , 

^e-lxmlne thT presint rates of fees aud seo whether any fduotion is feasible 

I cmnot hold out any great hopes, and I am sure you will all realise that even a 
small reduction from the parents’ point of view must mean “‘lasiderable ex r 
to Government, owing to the numbers involved. However, I will have the point 

”^°!yiowance^duri'^^ attachment to British units :— Here again I can only promise, at 
the moment, that yonr proposal will be carefully and sympathetically examined. 

v7uTof Prince^ of Wales Royal Indian Military Allege ^ Ploma : Jhis is a ^ 
about which I am aftaid I_do not know very much myself, 

up with the proper authorities your suggestion that some greater academic va 

might be attached to the Prince of Wales’ College Diploma. ^ _^„T,i*ncr onr a scheme 
University Training Corps :—Wq are even now engaged in working out a scneme 

for the expansion of the activities of the University training ^ vou^^^ant I 

that is what you want or at any rate not all that you want. . 7 „ 

understand, is an increase in the actual number of University Trai g ^ , Py 
contingents in different parts of the country. That, of course, is a big question, but I 
can assure yon that even if I do not think such an expansion would have very 

much effec/from the point of view of the particular issue ,7®. . ““Produce 

cerned with, I should positively welcome any measure that would help m 
fb^tter cla^s of officer^^ for our present Territorial units and . ^ f tion 

Officers for our ludianizing units. I can assure you that the whole of this question 

is receiving onr active consideration at Army Headquarters. 

Army class at Government College, Lahore:-! cordially agree with JOur rwotn- 
mendation that information about the working and methods of the Army Oiaffi at 
the Government College, Lahore, should be distributed to other education^ 
tions in India and I will certainly see that is done. On the other hand, I am an^d 
I cannot possibly agree that the time has yet come to depart from the recommend^ 
tions of tL SkeL^mmittee and the Indian Military College Committee m *0 
of direct commissions from the Universities to the Iteguiar Army. That may, or may 
not come in time. We are certainly not ready for it yet - „ +v,^ oja# ’ - 

Staff appointments t-I do not think that the number of v^ancies at ; 

College is^rWlv a matter that is affecting the quali^ of candidates for .the 
Military Academy- Nor could I agree to increase the number of 

would prodnoe more Staff College Graduates than we require. On tte . 

I rwize that the matter is one tha( some of you take a jarbctilari^^:^ ; ; 
and I would refer you to the answers on the subjects that I gave reeffi^- 
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Cotincil of State* I can supplement what I then said by informing you thal 1 am 
determined to treat Indian OflG^cers in exactly the same way as British Officers in 
the matter of staff appointments. That is our policy at present and it will continue 
to be the policy. Incidentally I may tell you that, just as a few junior British officers 
are from time to time employed in Staff appointments without having passed the 
Staff Collie examination, so I find from our records we have a number of Indian 
officers. I know of at least four cases in which this has been done, and you must 
remember that the number of Indian officers of the requisite seniority is still 
small. 

Age limits for retirement It has already been explained that Indian Officers 
passing out from the Indian Military Academy receive an antedate of one year so as 
to place them, as far as possible, on an equality with British Officers ^ passing out 
of Sandhurst, where the course of instruction is a year shorter. This gives the two 
sets of officers the greatest possible equality of opportunity at the outset of their 
careers, but I^agree that what is to happen at the end of their careers does con- 
stitute something of a p^roblem ; for some of onr officers, especially the Indian Army 
Cadets, may not get a Commission untill they are well over 20 or even later. For- 
tunately. this is not a problem which can be called one of pressing urgency, nor do 
I honestly think It can be said that it has so far deterred a single candidate from 
embarking on a military career. But it is a problem that we already have under 
consideration and I hope we may be able to find a satisfactory and fair solntion. 

That, gentlemen, concludes the specific recommendation you have made ^ and let 
me once again thank you for having put your case so reasonably. To be quite honest 
I must tell you that, m my own opinion, I don’t think we ought to expect any very 
startling results from the acceptance of those of the recommendations that I have 
been able to accept. They may help, but they are not going to work miracles. As 
I haye said before, my own view is that the process of expanding the field of choice 
and improving the quality of the competition cadetships, must inevitebly be a gradual 
one. It must d^end largely on public opinion : and you gentlemen, with, your 
acknowledged influence, sught to be able to play an important part in helping to 
educate that opinion, and explain to prospective candidates or their parents what a 
military career means and what types of young men are suitable for such a career. 
You have not mentioned it in your Memorandum, but I should like to remind you 
that the offer made in the course of your discussions still remain open. We are 
willing, if you think it will be useful to prepare a pamphlet giving 'information on 
the above points, and give it as wide a circulation as we can afford. 
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Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

Dacca — 29th July 1936 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by Mr. A, F. Rahman^ Vice^ 
Chancellor at the Annual Convocation of the University of Dacca on the 29 th. Jaly 
1936 

Yotje Excellenctt and Chancellos, 

On behalf of the University of Dacca, I record at this Convocation onr pro- 
found grief and sense of loss at the demise of His Most Gracious Majesty Eing 
George Y, Emperor of India. The University, at meetings of the staff and students, 
the Court and Executive Council, have expressed its deep sympathy with the Royal 
family. VYe are assured by Your Excellency that this has been conveyed to the appro- 
priate quarter. On this occasion, we convey again our respectful homage to His 
Majesty Eling Edward YllI on his accession to the throne of the British Empire. 
We have learnt with dismay and horror of the cowardly attempt tliat was made on 
the life of His Majesty and we request Your Excellency to convey our deep abhor- 
rence of an act that has evoked indignation from every part of the Empire and our 
profound thankfulness on the providential escape of Hjs Majesty. 

Tour Excellency, it is ^ privilege to welcome yon again to preside over the 
anhu^ Convocation of the University and to offer grateful thanks to you foi your 
unfailing sympathy with our aspirations. Your Excellency’s administration has been 
marked by firmness in combating the forces of disintegration and by vision in laying 
the foundations of the ^ economic prosperity of this province. These efforts have 
resulted in a re- orientation of our_ public life and in practically every sphere there is 
an earnest attempt at reconstruction. This University very deeply appreciates Your 
Excellency’s untiring efforts for educational reform, and the steps that have been 
taken as a beginning to solve the acute problem of educated unemployment and also 
to wean away intelligent ^ youths from the sterile track of imagined service to the 
country. These are inestimable services to Bengal and the University has conferred 
on you the highest honour in its gift and by conferring this honour it honours itself. 
By allowing your name to be added to the roll of its honorary graduates, you have 
added distinction to the University. The recent announcement, which is really a 
unique tribute to Your Excellency, regarding the extension of Your Excellency’s 
term of office has b^n received with genuine pleasure by all sections of the people 
of Bengal.^ We are indeed ^ happy that for some time after the inauguration of the 
next constitution,^^ Bengal will have the advantage of Your Excellency’s great abilities 
and experience to guide her in the path of ordered progress and prosperity. 

We have to-day conferred honorary degrees on Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 

Abdur Rahim, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, Sir Prafulla Chandra ]^y. Sir Jaduuath 
Sarkar, Sir Muhammad Iq^hal and Mr, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, These names are 
honoured throughout India ; they occupy au assured position in the republio 
of intellect and to the educated youth they are a source of inspiration. For their 
great services to their country, the University honour them. 

It nas been the practice on an occasion like this to mention some of the more 
important changes in the teaching staff of the University, hut before doing so I 
should like to offer the congratulations of the University to its Treasurer, Mr. Sahab- 
uddin, on his being called upon to fill temporarily the exalted office of au Executive 
Councillor. It is a matter of sincere gratification to the University that it furnishes 
so many members of the Bengal Cabinet, During Mr. Shahabuddin’s absence from 
Dacca Rai Sasanka Comar Ghose Bahadur, o. i. e., acted as Treasurer, and I take 
this opportunitv of conveying the thanks of the University to him for the ability and 
energy with which he discharged his duties in the midst of his many preoccupations. 
We welcome Mr. Shahabnddin as Treasurer again. 

The term of office of Dr. J. W. Fuck, Professor in the Department of Arabic and 
Islamic Studies, came to an end in December 1935 and he left to take np an 
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appointment in Germany. In his place a distinguished student and teacher of this 
University Dr. Syed Moazzem Hossian, M. A., D: Phil (Oxen.), till recently a Reader 
in the same Department, has been appointed Professor and steps are being taken to 
fill up the Readership vac ted by Dr. Hossain. Dr. Puck served the University for 5 
years loyally and with ability and on this occasion I would like to record the appre- 
ciation of the University for tne distinguished services that he has rendered. Mrs. 
Puck also is entitled to our gratitude because throughout her stay here, she gave 
lessons in German to students and teachers without any remuneration and her un- 
failing interest and assistance have been of great value to those who attended her 
classes. 

Mr, S. R. Rallan, Lecturer in the Department of Commerce, has resigned his 
appointment in order to accept services elsewhere and Mr. B. B. Sen has been 
appointed in his place. 

Dr. Erishnan resigned his office on his appointment as Mohendralal Sircar 
Research Professor at the Indian Association for the cultivation of Science, Calcutta, 
and in his place Dr. Eedareswar Banerjee has been appointed as a Reader in Physics. 

Mr. Momtazuddin Ahmed, Lecturer in Philosopy, and Mr. Serajul Huq, Lecturer 
in Arabic _ and Islamic Studies left for England last year on study leave. 
Both have joined the University of London and are preparing for Doctorate degrees.' 
A former student of this University and a Lytton scholar has been appointed in place 
of^ Mr. Momtazuddin Ahmed, This year Mr. P. C. Chakravarti of the Department of 
History is proceeding to England on study leave. 

It was stated in 1934 that the University would be prepared to take whatever 
steps are possible for ensuring that the guidance and supervision provided for 
women students of the University are as satisfactory as possible and it was there- 
fore resolved that whenever possible an attempt should be made to obtain the ser- 
vices of one or more suitable women teachers. In pursuance of this policy and in 
view of ^ the increase in the number of women students, a distinguished student of 
this University, Miss Karunakana Gupta, has been appointed a Lecturer in History 
in the chain of arrangements on account of the study leave of a teacher of that 
Department. 

I^ should also mention that Dr. Parimal Roy, Lecturer in the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Politics, has been appointed Principal of the Government Commercial 
Institute at Calcutta. 

Though the Economm depression still continues, the number of admissions last 
session to the University was fairly satisfactory. The number on the 31st March 
1936, was 1,021, including ^46 women students. This is slightly higher than the 
number of the previous session. In the faculties of Arts and Science there has been 
a steady increase of students ; in the Faculty of Law there has been a fall. The 
number of Honours and Post-graduate students has been well maintained ; in fact it 
is higher and the number of advanced students of all types is equal to the number 
of previous sessions. It is yet early to speak about the admissions this year ; in 
view of the economic depression in the country, no large increase in numbers is 
anticipated. 

The high academic standard of the University has been ably maintained. The 
and volume of research work will be evident from the Annual Report of 
the University and members of the staff and students have obtained high distinctions. 
Professor J. N. Das Gupta, Dean of the Faculty of Law, has been awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Law by the University of Calcutta, and two students — Paresh 
Chandra Dutt and Pul in Behari Sarkar have been awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Science by this University. The percentage of success of students in ^e various 
examinations has also been well raaintained and the academic societies ^ of the 
University have shown commendable activity by frequent meetings and the discu^ion 
.of papers that have attracted considerable publio attention. Tours of educational 
in^resf for^ advanced students of politics, Commerce and Physics were organised and 
such facilitiefi were greatly appreciated. 

The^ nineteenth Session of the All-India Economic Conference under ^ the Presi- 
* denfship^ of Mr. Moujh^ Lai met at Dacca this year under the auspices of the 
University. ^ The Hon’ble Minister for Education opened the Conference and took an 
active part in its deliberations. Every arrangement was made for the accommodation 
and comfort of the many delegates who arrived from parts of India. Our appeal 
to the public of Dacca for funds to meet the expenses of the Conference met wiih 
a gratifying response and I take this opportunity of thanking all those who oontri- 
BO handsomely. 
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One special feature of the University is its residential organisation that aims at 
Ihe promotion of sound traditions of corporate life among students and I am happy 
to record that the Halls under able and sympathetic guidance have continued to 
make steady progress in that direction. The annual gatherings of past and present 
students have evoked very great enthusiasm and it has been particularly gratifying 
to note the feelings of loyalty and affection among old students for the institution 
that has given them of their best. 

The work of the University was carried on last session undisturbed by any 
political movements. It should be mentioned here that last session owing to the 
prevalence of small-pox in an epidemic form in the town of Dacca, the University 
on the advice of the Municipality Health Ofdcer and the Civil Surgeon b^an 
its long vacation from the 1st March, and the B.A. and B,Sc. Honours Examinations 
were postponed till June. 

The financial position of the University is causing us considerable anxiety. We 
convey our thanks to Government for an additional grant of Rs. 10,000 for this 
session, but we have not been encouraged to believe that our application for an 
increased grant will recieve further consideration. We maintain, and this has been 
conveyed to Government— that as a result of the recommendations of Committees 
set up from time to time by the University, all possible economies that could be 
effect^ without seriously impairing the emciency of the University and frustrating 
the objects for which this iustitution was created have been made, and that an 
additional grant is required to discharge efficiently our existing obligations. We 
appreciate the financim difficulties of Government at the present moment, but we 
submit that it is also a responsibility of Government to maintain this Institution at 
a certain level of efficiency. The Government of Bengal is concerned as vitally as 
are the authorities of the University with the objects for which this Institution was 
created and we appeal to Government to give us financial assistance to ensure a 
reasonable chance of their fulfilment. 

The University’s application for a grant for opening a Department of Soil Sciences 
is still under the consideration of Government. It was mentioned that here in Dacca 
there are opportunities and facilities for placing skilled knowledge at the service of 
agriculture and we foresee great developments in this direction. In our Laboratories 
there has been an output of work of a really high order. Your Excellency was 
pleased to say last year that “the work that is being done in Agricultural research 
is a typical example of an activity that may lead to benefits of the very highest 
order to Bengal’" and that “this is one of the subjects on which this University 
might most appropriately focus its attention.” We sincerely trust that our applica- 
tion will receive sympathetic consideration this year. We respectfolly submit that 
if Government is assured that expenditure now on a project will in future increase 
the material wealth of Bengal, our applicatiou is entitled to special consideration. 

I t^e this opportunity of mentioning that the plan of the projected History 
of Bengal has now been approved by the University and we hope that the first 
batch of contributions from scholars who are collaborating in its preparation will be 
received by the end of this year. Our appeal for funds for the necessary expenses 
has not yet received a favourable response : only a small amount has be^ 
received so far but we are persevering in our efforts. I appeal to the generosity 
of ^ngal to help us with funds so that a work of this magnitude may ^ 
completed. We are also applying to Government for a g^t and we trust that 
the Government of Bengal will make a suitable contribution for an anthoritative 
History of Bengal. 

Students oe this Untvessixy 

To those who have received Degrees and Prizes to-day I offer cordial congratu- 
lations on behalf of the university. I share with you your joy and 
I pray that this promise of to-day be amply fulfilled in the future. The degrees 
of a University are the symbols of your inner qualities and I hope that the teachh^ 
and training you have received here in the class rooms, playing fields and halls of 
residence have equipped you with qualities to meet every situation in life. Many qf 
you would soon be leaving the University to fight the harder battles of hfe ; 1 am 
aware of the difficulties but I should like to repeat that on no account should jm bq 
disappointed or allow the inner purpose of your life to be overwhelmed by 
terness of temporary failures. In a sense, you stand on the thr^old qf a fiW 
As a result of vast changes, there is emerging a higher form of ommm m<M life 
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aad a new conception of the duties that demand public spirit and personal self- 
sacrifice and greater calls will be made on you to realise your ideals of citizenship. 
It is not enough to have good intentions, fine ideals and noble aims ; it is not enough 
to be honest and just, lou have also to possess the ability to win the confidence 
and goodwill of the people among whom you five and work : and when you know 
how to get on with other people, you have mastered one of the great secrets of life. 
In that sense Politics may be said to be a branch of the art of getting on with other 
people. I mention politics because I feel that every man will have to take an in- 
terest in politics because he has an interest in the management of the community in 
which he lives. You will agree with me that many of the Ills from which we suffer 
to-day are due to the absence of understanding and agreement about the end of our 
Politics. AYe tend to become wholly occupied with the form of institutions with 
votes, elections, separate representation — and forget the purpose for which Politics 
exist. What is req_uired of you, from educated men, is, that the underlying ideas of 
Politics should be stated free from prejudice and outworn terminology and a sufficient 
number of men should arrive at au agreement about the aims. With the possibility 
of agreement our Politics would be raised to a higher level. All the argument is 
about words ; and terms and phrases like ‘‘Capital”, “Labour”, “Socialism”, Commu- 
nalism” provide the armaments of political conflict and keep men apart. The realities 
that underlie them are ignored. The duty of all of us is first of all to put ourselves 
right and then help democracy ; that Is help others to use their minds so as to end 
the unconsciousness in which they pass their lives and become fully conscious of 
their natures and powers. It is in this sphere that your education is of value to 
you— the education that develops the latent consciousness in you. It has been rightly 
said “True democracy is not an external Government but an inward rule.” The de- 
•mocracy of the heart has to be developed before we get democracy fulfilled in prac- 
tice. Much of the disorganisation of our time cannot be remedied without suffering 
but if we continue to look at it with loathing and hatred, or fear and pain, are we 
likely to be able to put it right ? We shall need other feelings than those. We shall 
need faith and love and an ideal of the future. Above all we need to get rid of our 
personal interests however innocent they may be. We have to maintain a consistent 
aim, which is to realise in our own lives the best of which they are capable, to in- 
crease their creativeness, energy and usefulness and to endeavour to make the good 
life, that is the same quality of life as we desire for ourselves, available to all. In- 
ner contacts with others must be cultivated iu which no separate interests are re- 
cognised. There may be obstacles to this understanding, but we should help to re- 
move them by removing obstacles from our own way of thinking. A good society 
must have strong foundations and such foundations can be found only in the inner 
integrity of individuals that compose it. I have said all these things because you 
are the architects of your community and because you will be faced with these pp- 
blems where the right mental attitude is supremely necessary. And your education 
should be regarded in that light, not merely the acquiring of information but of 
technique. An educated persou is one who has the right mental habits ; who recog- 
nises that we are what we are not merely by the quality of our thoughts, but by 
our control over them. There is just one other thing that I should mention. One of 
the greatest troubles of the mind is fear and many peopls pass their lives pursued 
by phantoms that make their lives a misery to them. Fear of ill-health, of what 
others think of them, of a thousand other things disturb their happiness. Create a 
mental picture of your ideals, see yourself succeeding^cheerfully facing the day and 
your energy will fiow into the channels of success. Whatever you undertake, dedi- 
cate yonr work to your highest ideals, to your higher selves, and make It a symbol 
of your Inner life, Joy comes not merely when our work Is what we want it to be, 
hut when we make it expressive of our aspirations. Yonr soul gives significpce to 
the simplest and humblest act I wish you every success in your new duties and 
respcmsihlliiies and may Providence guide you. 

Sir Jadunftth Sarkar’s Address 

The foUowing is the text of the Convocation Address by Sir Jadunath Sarhary-^ 

Your Excellency, Mr. Yice-Chancellor and members of the Dacca University, 
among whom 1 have the honour to count myself one from to-day. — I greatly appre- 
ciate the mvilege you have ^ven me of addressing the present Convocation, and I 
cannot make a hett^ use of it than by impressing on the new graduates what I be- 
lieve ought to be their proper attitude towards this seat cf learning, now that they 
are going out of it» sheltering arms. 
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The regiott of which Dacca is the centre has played a memorable part in the life 
of Bengal from the earliest known age of onr history, and taken no small share in 
the special contribntions made by onr province to the religion, culture and art of 
India as a whole and even of some lands beyond our natural frontiers. 

In the far-off Hindu period, East Bengal was a centre of the highest Sanskrit 
learning ; teachers and writers from these districts attained to supreme eminence 
among the Hindus and Budhists alike. It was also the nursery of the Tantric school 
of theology which was a common meeting ground of Hinduism, later Budhism. It 
was a leafing seat of Hindu medical lore and practice, as it has continued to be 
down to onr own days. Even in the Hnhammadan Period, we have it on record 
that the highest officers of the Mughal empire posted iu this province used to put 
themselves under treatment of the local Kavirajes. 

Under Muslim rule, Dacca’s fame was spread beyond the provincial bounds by 
its arts and crafts, the most notable among which were muslin fabrics, ivory work, 
shell bangle carving, and silver jewellery and filigree work. 

Thirteen hundred years ago. the greatest teacher at the University of Nalanda 
was Shilabhadra, who had been born in a Brahman family of the tract South of 
Dacca. This master of the sacred lore had publicly defeated an all-conquering South 
Indian pandit and thus established his position as the champion scholar of all India, 
The whole country honoured aud obeyed him. The famous Chinese Budhist pilgrim 
Tuan Chwang chose him as his teacher. Four hundred years after him, another son 
of East Bengal Dipankar Srijnan, bom at Yikramanipur, went to Tibet to reform 
Buddhism there and enrich the literature of that country with translations from 
Sanskrit works. From Chittagong came yet another spiritual guide of the Tibeteans, 
named Nalapa, the guru and teacher of the famous missionary and prolific theo- 
logical writer Marpa. 

Such were the great men that East Bengal produced iu those early times. But 
even more valuable than the scholarship aud artistic skill developed in this land was 
the character of its people, which the acute Chinese observer describes thus : — 

‘^0 climate is soft The men are hardy by nature and small of stature They 

are fond of learning and exercise themselves diligently in the acquisition of it.” He 
illustrates their ideal of plain living aud high thinking by quoting the following 
reply of this Shilabhadra when refusing the rich gifts of a king of Bihar : ‘^A 
master of the Shastras who wears the yellow robe of religion, knows how to be 
contented with little and to keep himself pure.” 

This racial character of the people of East Bengal reeeived a farther enrichment 
from history. Due to its geographical position, this part of our province witnessed 
in the Muslim period a great mingling of races and cultures, probably unequalled by 
any other part of India. Those enormous arteries of inland navigation, the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, as well as the ocean highway, have met together here, and 
poured into this land the Mongoloids of the north and the east Arabs. Turks, 
Afghans, Persians and Abyssinians,from the Islamic west, Panjabi Khatris, Hindu- 
stani writers, Rajput warriors and Portuguese traders and pirates, many of whom 
have taken root in the soil. In consequence of this, Dacca like the ports of Athens and 
Alexandria, has enjoved a richly diversified life, which has developed a remarkable 
openness of its people’s mind to light. In the present age the sons of East Bengal 
have set an example to the other people of Bengal by their readiness to receive 
new ideas, their forward-looking spirit which breaks through age-old social conven- 
tions and blind traditions, and their power of readily adapting themselves to new 
environments. 

Great as have been the achievements of your ancestors in the past, Dacca in 
modem times has been no borne of lost causes and forsaken beliefs ; it has not con- 
tinued to dream the vanished dreams of the Buddhistic or Nawabi age. On the 
contrary, in the modern age the sons of East Bengal have been foremost in social 
reform, In the spirit of enterprise, in adventure and pioneer work. They have not 
been behind any other people of India in taking advantage of that opening of 
career to talent which has been one of the highest gifts of British rule. You no 
longer send teachers and monastic organisers to Tibet, but East Bengal men have 
been found doing useful public work from Yun-nan on the Chinese frontier to 
Dmslap on the South Persian line Studenfe hailing from East Bengal have been 
known in every school that they have joined, by their gift, patient industry, devotion 
to work, and simplicity of life. The spirit of Shilabhadra is not dead in, this land. 
Dacca Pandits still continue the noble tradition of plain living and high thjnMng 
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set by their forefathers, and Dacca students still supply the best examples seen in 
India of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

This character is a priceless asset to you ; it is a noble heritage. But nobility of 

birth entails obligations. Many years ago it was my duty to show Sir Shankaran 

Nair over the Budhistic antiquities at Sarnath. After visiting them he remarked, 
“These things make me sad. I feel that we modern Hindus are very unworthy 
children of the race of ancient Indians who made such master-pieces of the 

sculptor’s art. 

That is the spirit which should animate a man in contemplating the glorious 
historic past of his race. Graduates of the Dacca University, as tri^tees of the 
ancient fame of your country, it is your bounden duty to maintain the high standard 
of scholarship for which East Bengal has been famous since the earliest Hindu or 
Budhistic times. Tour forefathers did not pass on fools into the world by stamping 
them with the hall-mark of pandits ; they themselves mastered knowledge fully and 
they insisted on their pupils acquiring ^ genuine knowledge. I have known all 
your Yice-Ohancellors since the foundation of this University, and I can tell 

you how anxious they have always been to make the degrees of your University 
a real indication of merit and not a deceptive show. In this work of maintaining the 
true honour of your alma matter every student can contribute his share by honest 
industry, by eager search for truth, and by appreciating the pure metal instead of 
hankering after the mere stamp of a debased coin. 

There is a still harder task before the sons of the Dacca University who wish to 
be worthy of this great centre of learning. Your University ought to focus within 
itself all the intellectual and moral energies of East Bengah Its graduates owe it to 
their altna mater to be leaders of men in this province in the fields of thought and 
action alike. The true function of a University is not to send forth mere technicians 
or narrow specisdists blind to the rest of the universe, — but leaders who^ can view a 
problem as a whole and guide and co-ordinate the work of^ subordinate instruments. 
Nowhere is the domination of this liberal, truth-seeking, University-trained mind 
necessary than in the India of to-day. At no time probably _ have seductive half- 
truths and false doctrines about society economics and politics caused more harm 
than in our land in this age. We are living in a world threatened by cunningly 
engineered mob passions, political heresies and selfish propaganda. Our unletter^ or 
ill-educated masses form the readiest dupes of plausible orators and writers and their 
deceptive slogans. The true progress, — and even the very life, of qur society (^m^ds 
that those who have been blesged with a real University education, those who have 
acquired the garnered truths of the world’s past and formed their characters in tto 
the noblest of all brotherhoods, by fighting falsehood in thought, anarchy in the 
social order, and passion and folly in the life ot the community, — regardless of 
personal loss. 

To this duty the University calls her sons. Apply your ^owledge to life. Eor, 
the supreme test of learning is action. The perfect scholar is no recluse, no book- 
worm ; he must be the militant champion of truth, a St. George ever ready to slay 
the dragon of falsehood in society and the State. The great Persian poet truly said 
some eight centuries ago — 

Ilm Ice chandan hhwani^ 

Chun ''ami dar tu nist^ nadani. 

“However much books you may have read, 

If you are found wanting in practice, yon are 
no better than a fool,” 

Therefore, stand forth as what you are best fitted to he, as centres of social co- 
operation, as a dynamic force helping the true evolution of our cmlisation and govern- 
'laimik, as the supreme agents of progress and modernisation in the life of our People, 
thus help, as no other class of men can, to bring nearer that New wJucii 
we are ^ so wistfully looking forward to and which is every true patriot s oream. 



The Andhra University Convocation 

10th. Convocation — Waltair — 24th> AuisT^st 1936 

The foIIowiBg is the text of the address, delivered by the Vice-chancellor, Mr, 
C. R, Reddy^ to the graduates admitted to the degrees at the 10th Convocation of 
the Andhra University held at 'VTaltair on the 24Ui. Angost 1936. 

Vice-Chancellor** Address 

Mr, Chancellor^ Senators^ Ladies and Gentlemen^ 

This is a unique occasion. The Andhra Convocation meets under the jjresidency 
of an Andhra Chancellor I In commemoration of this event the University greete 
you, Mr. Chancellor, at the threshold with the garland of an Honorary Degree, which 
you have kindly agreed to accept. 

I he^tily welcome our Pro-Chancellor, the Rajah of Bobbili, back to his home 
and duties here after his recent holiday in England. I hope he has benefitted by 
the change and has come back refreshed in body and mind. 

My successor-predecessor, Siy S. Radhakrishnan, resigned the Vice- Chancellorship 
of tms University on his appointment to a position of commanding significance as 
the Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics at Oxford. He has been 
elected to a Fellowship of one of the Colleges there, and in other ways has achieved 
^precedented distinctions, which reflect added lustre on the Andhra University. 
There is no need to dwell on the services rendered by him to our University. They 
are well-known and constitute a memorable period. 

Perhaps, I may be pardoned if I strike a personal note and say that I feel it a 
great happiness to be here once again, reunited to my beloved Andhra University, 
after a long period of separation, in which my thoughts and feelings were never 
absent from her, and she too, I am proud and grateful to acknowledge, as the elec- 
tion showed, was not in her generosity unmindful of my humble devotion and services. 

The form of the University could be achieved without finance, and that we 
achieved while we were at Bezwada. But the substance of education which is to 
give body and life^ to that form cannot be achieved without ample finance. And 
therefore, addressing the Andhra Convocation in this hour of reunited joy, I cannot 
but greet with the deepest emotion the splendour of the exemplary donation of the 
Maharaj^ Saheb of Jeypore, whose name will shine, large and luminous, in letters 
of gold in the history of University education in India. 

1 am glad to be able to announce that the Maharaja Saheb of Parlakimedi has 
raised his College, ^ now Second Grade, to a First Grade institution. His College is 
the only one in which Agriculture figures as one of the optionals in the Intermediate. 
And I am given to understand that the Maharaja Saheb is contemplating to introduce 
Agriculture in the B. A. also. If this is done, it will mark a very important advance 
worthy of imitation by other Colleges. 

Natural Sciences have not received the attention due to them in the Andhra area. 
It is to the credit of the Maharaja Saheb of Pithapnr, an illnstrious patron of letters 
and learning, that his College provides instruction in Natural Sciences in the B. Sc. 
Pass course, with Botany as the Main and Zoology as a Subsidiary subject. I appeal 
to the generosity of the Maharajah Baheb to introduce the other variation also, 
namely, Zoology as the main and Botany as a subsidiary subject It is distr^ing 
to have to add that Geology finds no place in any of the Colleges in the Andhra 
Desa. The organisation of Natural Sciences at the headquarters is one of onr first 
needs, and I trust that Government will give ns a block grant for this purpose. 

The Executive Engineer, Yizagapatam, reports that the building in which the 
office IS now located and^ where the Syndicate meet^ is not safe and should be 
demolished. The construction of a combined ConvocatioE Hall and Administrative 
Offices can no longer be ^stponed, unless Government are going to be indifferent 
to the lives of the Yice-Chancellor and his colleagues, ! 

We have completed the construction of an additional kitchen for the hostel and a 
dispensary. 

The recommendations of the Indian Medical Council r yarding the Andhra Medical 
Council College are receiving adequate attention at the hands of the authorities and 
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we are grateful to the Government for the undertaking given to develop it to the 
requisite degree and for obtaining from the Legislative Council the necessary money 
grants. If it is not an impertinence to say so, I would like the name “The Medical 
College, Vizagapatam” to be changed into “The Andhra Medical College, Yizagapatam”. 
Por the Rajah Saheb of Panagal, the noble founder of the College, wanted it to he 
a provincial and not a municipal institution either in name or in reality. But, 
however, a more important point is the recognition of our Medical Degrees by the 
Indian Medical Council. I have recently appealed to my Hon’ble friend the Minister 
for Education, to exert his utmost to secure this recognition at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Council in November. 

Our tallest man of Science — and one of the tallest in the TTorld— Sir C. V. Raman, 
has undertaken to give a donation of Rs. 100 a month for two Research Scholarships 
of Rs. 50 each, tenable in the Physics Department. The University is very grateful 
to Sir C. y. Raman for this benefaction. 

The Campus occupied by the University is but 53 acres. Already the buildings 
look huddled together and crowded. 500 acres is nearer what we need. "The Syndicate 
is contemplating purchasing a few contiguous properties. Here again, unless the 
Govirnment sheds its kindly light on us, our darkness cannot be relieved. 

Two years ago, the University submitted comprehensive proposals for amending 
the Andhra University Act. And latterly a reply was received to the effect that 
Government were not prepared to take action at present. I may say without enter- 
ing into details that the time has came when a comprehensive revision has to be 
made. The Andhra University is a new type of University. Up to the level of Pass 
courses, it is an affiliating University. For all higher branches of study, namely. 
Honours and Post-Graduate courses, covering the M. A. and Doctorate Degrees, it is 
intended to be a unitary, teaching, residential University, And as our functions as 
a teaching University grow, some of the inner contradictions reveal themselves, and 
they will have to be reconciled in a few synthesis, both legislative and administrative. 
The Syndicate is turning its attention to this matter. Government can ^help us here 
readily, because we won’t ask them any moneys. 

The Syndicate has appointed a Sub-Commit tee to plan out a Development Pro- 
gramme and work out roughly, on the basis of empirical calculations, the cost 
involved. A comprehensive plan will enable us to co-ordinate our activities better 
and take them in the order of importance and urgency. Otherwise, there will be 
too many disjointed interjections and no sentence. 

There is no need to point out that a large number of departments essential to a 
University organisation have yet to be created — to mention just two instances, 
Natural Sciences, and a hostel for Girl students. 1 am told that no girls are admitted 
into the Medical College, because there is no proper residence organised for them; 
and of course no residence has been organised because none have been admitted. On 
occasions like this a Vice- Chancellor has to enact the ^Beggar’s Opera’ and appeal to 
Government, to the landed aristrocracy, and the Merchant Princes for generous 
financial assistance. 

I dearly wish to see the Ceded Districts re-united to the Andhra University. The 
cultural integrity of the Andhra Desa must be the common concern and ambition of 
all Andhra hearts. 

This young University requires to be generously supported by Government, it is 
not to remain a nominal aspiration on the Statute book. On a rough calculation, we 
■would want about 13 lakhs non-recurring and- 3 lakhs of recurring grants. If this 
much is granted, we need not approach Government, as far as present calculations 
go, for the next quarter of a century. 'We have been running the University on 
very economical lines, contenting ourselves for the present with teachers of no 
higher grade than Readers. We have to provide not only for new departments of 
study, indispensable to University organisation, but for the inevitable increases in 
expei]^ture on staff and other incidents of the future. The sum I have stated would 
he regarded as an exceedingly modest one, when it is understood ^that the Andhra 
University is a Presidency College and an affiliating University rolled into one. 

Dr. H. Parameswaran has installed his great clock in the tower of the^ Jeypore 
Mahara}£ffi’s Science College. It is the crown of the University building -ya 
Swadeshi Crown. On a rough estimate, the cost — these figures cannot be quite 
accurate at this stage — ccmes to about Rs, 6,000. Of this amount, the main portion — 
not less than 4,000 — goes to benefit our own country in the shape of wages of 

labour, supervision, etc. I am told that an imported foreign clock of the same type 
costs only Rs. 20,0(X>. The University is indebted to Dr. Parameswaran for this 
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benefaction, for benefaction it is to the tune of at least Es. 10,000, and to the Govern- 
ment and the authorities of the Education Department and of the Presidency College 
for giving him permission to undertake this manufacture in his laboratory. 

Nothing can be more gratifying to me personally or more deserving of credit from 
the point of view of the great ideals of the University and the aspirations of the 
country than the excellent output of research work done by the members of the 
Universiiy staff. The Appendix to this address is evidence that both in quality and 
quantity this infant University, consisting mainly of young teachers possessing high 
qualifications and purpose and zeal, is taking commendable long and firm strides for- 
ward. It is my good fortune that in the evening of my life the darkening sky is 
being illumined by the company of so many stars. Yet we must not feel elated or 
even satisfied. All that has been done is but an introduction, and not even that in 
full. The big text has yet to be written or rather compiled. I am ^ confident^ that 
working in hearty co-operation with each other and co-ordinating their efforts in the 
true spirit of University fraternity, our teachers will achieve results of impressive 
value to our Motherland and emulate the glories of Western Universities both in life 
and in culture. 

I am glad that we have been able to secure the Hon’ble Diwau Bahadur S. Kuma- 
raswami Keddy as the Reader of the Convocation address this year. 

With apologies for standing so long between you and the Hou’ble the Minister for 
Education whom you are eager to hear, I now resume my seat. 


Mr, KumajrswELini Reddiar’s Convocation Addresi 

The following is the Convocation Address of the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur S. Eumar- 
swami Reddiar, Minister of Education : — 

Mr. Chancellor, Graduates of the University, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am deeply thankful to His Excellency for his gracious invitation to me to deliver 
this Convocation Address. In the course of its short but evenful career, the Andhra 
University has had the pleasnre and profit of listening to some of India’s greatest 
sons, irioluding His Excellency the present Chanchellor, and I consider it a high 
honour indeed to be called upon to follow in their foot-steps. The present occasion 
is exceptional, if not unique, in the history of the Andhra University, as it brings 
together, in the person of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and the Speaker at 
the Convocation, three genuine Andhras from three distant parts of South India, and 
serves as a significant symbol of the penetrating power of Andhra culture and of the 
far-flung enterprise of the Andhra people. 

It is, too, a rare privilege for one like me to escape, once in a way, from the 
dust and din of politics and the dull, stiffling details of administration ; and, seated 
high where ‘Man has raised His Wisdom like the watch-tower of a town’, to breathe 
the purer air of academic freedom and view all things vrith calm, uneager eyes. 

Graduates of the year, by the solemn and splendid ceremonii we have just wit- 
nessed, you have been admitted by the Andhra University to the brother-hocKi of its 
alumni ; and before I proceed to discharge the statutory duty of exhorting you to 
conduct yourselves suitably to the new and honourable status that you have attained, 
let me have the pleasure of congratulating you on the degrees and titles that you 
have received at the hands of the first Andhra Chancellor of the Andhra Universify. 

The Andhra University is the sturdy off-spring of the University reform move- 
ment inaugurated by Lord Curzon and strengthen^ and intensified by Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee. The unregenerate London University of a century ago — a glorified board 
of examiners— was the pernicious model on which the older Indian Universities 
were set up, and, as His Excellency the present Chancellor bewailed two years ago, 
they were “the weak offspring of an imperfect mother”. They did no direct teaching 
and no research and their sole encounter with the youth of the land was on the dark, 
uneven field of examinations. Tour University to-day teaches all its Honours 
students and carries on important and fruitful research work in various Arts and 
Sciences, in addition to discharging the aflfiliative functions which it took over from 
Madras. 

You have been fortunate, too, in your teachers, most of whom are brilliant young 
men, whose life and learning are not only an inspiration and example to you, but are 
creating for the Andhra University a tradition of scholarship and corporate academic 
actioii which transcends buildings and books smd is indeed the precious lif^bood of 
your alma mater and a gift to her of a life beyond life. In con^ratukfeig you, 
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therefore, on becoming graduates of the Andhra University, I am by no means re- 
peating an empty formula. 

On an occasion like this, when you have reached a summit in your career and 
are disposed to look ahead as well as take stock of past achievement it will be im- 
possible for you to ignore and callous of me to , minimise the gravity of the situation 
that now awaits you. Changes, political and economic, loom gigantic in the life of 
our country, and formidable struggles are afoot between clashing sets of ideas ; and 
whether you like it or not, you will have to step out of your sheltered existence 
and choose your side, and take your place, amidst these “confused alarms of struggle 
and flight”. Difficult as the choice may be and depressing the prospects of your 
position in public life, your lot in private life may be even less agreeable ; some of 
you are no doubt haunted even now by the spectre of unemployment and many will 
be fated to take up uncongenial employment or inadequately paid employment. 

The causes of our troubles are to be sought in India’s poverty and over-population, 
its primitive^ social structure and industrial organisation and, one must now add, 
the world- wide fall in agricultural prices. While I sympathise with you in this pre- 
dicament, and would give you, if I may, some courage and comfort, I am not one 
of those who trace these mighty and terrible forces to the kind of education that 
you have received. 

To require^ a Universsty not merely to disseminate and increase knowledge, but 
also to ^ find jobs for its graduates, is to place on it ‘an alien and quite impossible 
burden’. The functions of the University are complex and difficult enough 'already 
and are not yet adequately performed ; the training of the mind and of the body is 
its proper sphere, while industrialisation, rural improvement, monetary reform, 
large schemes of mass^ education and the like undertakings, which alone will create 
employment, must be initiated and maintained by the State or other institutions, not 
by the Universities. Of course, the University can and should study these problems 
and programmes and give suggestions and guidance both to the public and its own 
alumni ; but the actual working of those policies and programmes must be in quite 
other hands. 

In spite of these obvious truths, thus often clearly stated, many economists, politi- 
cians and educationists themselves have condemned our Universities as though they 
were operative causes of unemployment and rebuked our graduates for having wantonly 
wasted their parents’ substance and their own time and energy in pursuit of the 
ignis fatuus of a degree. I do not wish you to yield to such glommy and remorseful 
thoughts. On the contrary, I would fain convince yon that your life at the Univer- 
sity has been a happy and^ profitable time, that you have here received a wide and 
full training to become ‘high-minded public servants, disinterested politicians and 
workers, and leaders and citizens of the best type’, that most of you have been 
equipped, and are eager, to do work in the world that is well worth doing, to serve 
truth and your fellowmen, and that, given a chance to live over again the last four 
or five years, you would cheerfully and precisely repeat what you have done. 

Having so recently passed through a formal and external examination, it may not 
be amiss for each of you to conduct a frank and initimate self-examination : — “Have 
I gained anything mentally, morally and physically by my College course ? A.m I any 
better to-day than I w^ four or five years ago when I just left school? Did the 
University offer me facilities for increasing my knowledge, for widening my interests, 
for refining my tastes, for enriching my emotions, for training my body, for learning 
to live with my fellows as a willing and useful member of society ? Did I make 
full use of these various facilities for self-education thrust on me by the University ?” 

In most cases, I have no doubt, the result of this introspective inquiry will be : 
“I am clearly and substantially the gainer.” Even where the answer is not so defi- 
nite or BO emphatic, the blame for the failure will lie on the individual rather than 
on the institution, on the horse that averted his head, not on the tank full of clear, 
sweet water. Eor whatever a college may offer, enforce or attempt, the first and last 
word in education must rest with tne individual student ; all education, and more 
.especially hi^er education, is ultimately self-education. A college, in the words of 
Mr, Stanley iBaidwin, “can provide a favourable soil for the devdoping of intelligence 
under supervision of expeit gardeners, but it cannot grow figs from thistles.” 

While thus, the University vis-a-vis the individual student emerges blameless, its 
service to the State and society in the training of officials and leaders, of doctors and 
^chers, and in the creation of the modern outlook, deserves better recognition than 
R has received so far. I shall not weary yon or offend you by the citation of names, 
hat you caanot mention any Indian who during the last one hundred years has done 
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ids country some public service without having received, and received in ample 
measure, the benents of modern education. In criticising and condemning, as we 
often do, not a defect here or a weakness there, but the system as a ^ whole, let us 
remember this : and remember also that the perfect system of education (like other 
perfect things) is perhaps laid up in heaven, but is unattainable on earth. 

I grant that many changes are urgently called for in the methods and some in 
the content of the Vacation imparted in our schools and colleges ; and yet I cannot 
sympathise with the destructive fury of those who would scrap altogether the present 
system of education in favour of what they passionately but vaguely describe as 
‘national education.^ 'Whatever changes we wish to make in the organisation and 
conduct of our schools and colleges and in the methods and content of out teaching, 
we are even now at perfect liberty to carry out ; and if we do not replace, 
thronghont the educational field, the teaching, for example, of science by the teaching 
of grammar or disputation or of poety in an ^ ancient language, it is not because 
the Governmeut or some other sinister force is preventing us, but simply because 
the people, the Indian men and women, who are responsible for Indian Education 
do not think that the changes can be made without serious loss. 

The whole aim of this modern education is in the words of Mr, Baldwin, to en- 
able the student “to learn habits of accuracy in measurement, precision in statement, 
hcnesty in handling evidence, fairness in presenting a cause, in a word, 
to be true in word and deed. Principles are constantly being subjected to the test of 
fact, purified in the furnauce of experiments. ..By means of this discipline you learn 
that things are what they are and the consequences will be what they will be.” 

The replacement of authority, whether personal or traditional, by the findings of 
one’s own senses, and by inferences based on one’s own reason, this is the difference, 
not indeed between eastern and western education, but the difference between medie- 
val and modern education. The difference can be put in another way ^so ; medieval 
education whether in Europe or in India, was pre-occupied with the condition of the 
soul and the affairs of a future supramundane world *, whereas modern education 
whether in the east or the west, is concerned with the things we know and with 
the happiness of individuals and of society in this world. From the point of view 
of the individual as well as of society, this change has been of the utmost value and 
cannot now be given up or retraced. If to-day the great Indian scientist. Sir J. C. 
Bose, declares “nothing can be so destructive of originality as blind acceptance* of 
authoritative statements : it is only from a burning candle that others can be lighted” * 
if in our thought the emphasis has shifted from obedience to independence, from fear 
of tyranny to love of freedom, from callousness and indifference to passion for justice 
and hatr^ of oppression, from obscurantism to rationalism, the change is due chiefly 
to the scientific and democratic outlook which has been communicated to some of ua 
by our ^modern education*’ 'What is now required is not a restriction, but an inten- 
sification and fulfilment, of this education ; the spread, through the vernacular 
medium, of this practical and critic al attitude and this secular mental discipline to 
all our people. I may repeat here that this education is neither eastern nor ’^tem 
but a blend of the best of -both. 

If this mingling of cultures is to succeed and the national mind to be enriched by 
the healthy assimilation of foreign elements, the first condition is the continued 
virility of the indigenous culture. It is only on a live plant that we can gr^t a 
fresh stock and hope to secure a tertmm quid combining the better qualities 
of the parents, and not a weak and pale intimation of the imported artiefe. The 
best scientists, philosophers and statesmen of India owe, no doubt, a great debt to 
the west, but they are not ‘mock Englishmen’ or Europeans. They are no more 
English than Keats was Greek, or Matthew Arnold was P^rench, or Max Muller was 
Indian. It is along this ‘Middle Way’ that our cultural progress should proceed 
to its fulfilment. 

It is recognised all over the world that “obviously every educated man should pos- 
sess at least one other language beside his own, if only for the intellectual tr^ning of 
making his thought clear by translation.” ^ 

While the change of medium into the mothertongue is a reform urgent and 
necess^y and should precede every other educational reform, we may be thankful 
that historical causes have forced on us the use of English, which is virtuallv tha 
Imgua franca of the civilised world, ^ 

English was brought in purely on practical and administrative grounds, hut it has 
served a high and necessary cultoral and educational purpose. Most political, social 
and even religious movements in modern India have received their ordinal inspiratien 
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as well as their continual refreshment from our study of English ; and English has 
brought to us, and can alone maintain for us, a close and living contact with modern 
science and European thought. The study of English as a second language should re- 
main a compulsory part of our higher education, if our cultural life is not to suffer 
tragic impoverishment. 

In maintaining academic standards, in preserving the qualities of relevancy, accuracy, 
thoroughness, fairness and aesthetic fitness in all our academic dealings, in testing 
and estimating the work of our historians and scientist, we have in English works 
a steady standard of reference and basis of comparison, and in the English language 
a medium, which keep us in constant touch with the intellectual activities of Europe, 
America and Japan, ^ ’ 

At the same time it cannot be denied that the enormous and dangerous gap that 
now yawns between the University and national life, that which makes our educa- 
tional system appear anything but national, is the direct outcome of the use of 
English as the medium of education. “We have purchased spectacles at the price of 
our eyesight,” says one thinker. “We are raising oak trees on one-inch depth of 
soil,” says another. These are no doubt exaggerations, but they are the exaggerations 
of a truth. 

“The purpose of education,” we are assured by philosophers, “is to teach us how 
to be in love always aud what to be in love with. The great things of history have 
been done by the great lovers, by the saints and men of science... Without passion 
nothing great can be achieved...” 

“It is the hunger and thirst after knowledge— for her own sake, because of the 
charm and beauty of her— that makes the true student. The true student must be 
true lover.” 

If this passionate love of learning and this fine enthusiasm for fine things have 
not been kindled in our young men and women, the chief cause of this failure is to 
be found in the ^ obscurity, the difiB.culty, and the utter unreality of the 
medium through which knowledge and feeling come to them. If our universities are 
to escape the cold isolation in which they are now functioning and to become real 
organs of the commonwealth, receiving and imparting the worm blood of national 
life, they can only do so by adoring the natural medium of the mother-tongue. The 
great problem that faces Indian Universities to-day, a problem which is complex but 
will brook no delay, is this : how to square the demands of the individual and the 
mother-tongue, on the one hand, with unimpaired preservation of highest academic 
standards of study, teaching and research, on the other. In the solution of this 
problem, in the transition, without loss of efficiency, from English to Telugu as the 
medium of our highest thought and feeling, this University is taking and will, under 
the guidance of its scholarly Yice-Chancellor and teachers, continue to take the lead- 
ing part. By the award of prizes and the^ encouragement* of publications and in 
various other ways, the authorities of the University are rapidly bringing nearer the 
the day when all the teaching and research in Andhradesa will be conducted through 
the medium of Telugu and the specific provision in this behalf in your University 
Act will be fulfilled. Till that day comes, the title of the University will belong to 
it only as a matter of courtesy ; and its existence can be justified on administrative, 
but not on cultural, grounds. 

The complaint usually levelled against Indian Universities that thev are too liter- 
ary, and contribute nothing of practical utility to the industrial aud social life of the 
coxm^y, is not wholly true as against this University. You have the usual teachers’ 
training and medical courses ; your Medical College will, I hope, finally triumph in 
baMe of the standardsh In addition to these, you have already an Honours 
Course in^ Technology, with special reference to the sugar industry. As His Ex- 
c^eacy Sir George Stanley observed in laying the foundation stone of the Jeypore 
Yficrama Deo College^ of Science and Technology, “for India to attain her due place 
in fee comity ef nations, modern conditions demand that her nascent industries should 
be fostered and new ones developed and it is appropriate that your new University should 
commeuce its bnfiding programme with a College in which modern industrial prob- 
stated and from which its students can go out to give to the service 
of indiKtry the benefit of the knowledge they have gained.” Part of your 

research m History and* Economics has had some bearing on questions of local and 
topical interest. The province looks to your researchers to give a lead in the solu- 
.tion of its many ec<momic, indc^trial and social problems. 

' direction ^ in every other must be gradual and well-considered. 

as techmoal education and sociological research are, they should not run 
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too far ahead of the needs and activities of the people and they should bear soma 
relation to the intellectual standards appropriate to a University.^ We do not wish 
our University to borrow whole-sale from American Universities their strenuous 
courses on the “Principles of Advertising'\ “Practical poultry-raising” and “Cookery — 
Fundamental processes”, or to grant Doctorate degrees for thesies on “Buying 
women’s garments by mail” and “A Time and Motion Comparison on four methods 
of Dish Washing”. As local conditions demand, and perhaps in anticipation of such 
demand, facilities of applied science in its various branches, of commerce and the 
social sciences, may be opened. But little progress need be expected in correlating 
the University courses to national life until the work of the University is all done 
in the language of the place and the common man feels his kinship with the 
University, its teachers and students. 

Apart from instruction and research in social problems, the University and its 
colleges can do much, by their rules of residence and corporate life, to abolish the 
distinctions between different creeds and castes. The University should send out 
young men and young women trained and determined to rid India of the evil of 
communal feeling. Social equality — the one thing necessary for the unity of India— 
can be achieved in practice, if only our hostels refuse recognition, in boarding 
or lodging, to caste and communal differences. Separate caste-hostels and separate 
caste-kitchens are the very negation of the University idea and a standing obstruction 
to the achievement of Indian unity. Their abolition is the primary duty which our 
colleges, as social organisms, owe to the country. 

While on the subject of the defects of our colleges, it is perhaps permissible to 
complain that our academic standards have shown of late a steady downward ten- 
dency. The main reason, it seems to me, of this fall is the admission into colleges 
of too many students who are ill-fitted for University study. Colleges should cease 
to think in terms of numbers and fee income and pay increasing attention to quality. 
While incompetence is sternly discouraged, true talent, wherever found, whether 
among the rich or the poor, should receive full scope for its development ; every 
young person who is likely to achieve high scholarship has a natural and moral right 
to a complete education, It is in the interest of the country and of knowledge itself 
that he should have this complete education, not limited by his financial capacity but 
only by bis active interest and his mental fitness. A recent estimate puts ^ the free 
places at 42 per cent of the total number of places at the English Universities. To the 
intellectually deserving, the avenues of approach to University education should be 
widened by a similar generous supply of scholarships. Proportionately to the 
population, there are not more students in the Universities of India than in 
those of other civilised countries. Our efforts should now be to provide 
as well as to restrict, admission to candidates of merit and promise from all classes : 
and farther to make the courses of study fresher, more varied and more realistic 
and to provide for better and closer personal relations between tutor and pupil 
and between the pupils inter se. 

In order to provide scholarships and fellowships and facilities for post graduate 
research work, as well as to intensify tutorial supervision of all persons in statu 
pupillari, and in order to advance the ^icnltural, industrial and social welfare of 
the country by the work done at the University, funds are necessary and must be 
forthcoming in ever-increasing measure from 'private benefactors, nis Excellency 
the present Chancellor observed in his Address two years ago : “Few Universities 
have thriven with Government aid alone. We cannot expect our University to be 
an exception. Let us hope, enlightened patriotism and generous emulation will 
secure the necessary funds.’’ No doubt, the University has received various endow- 
ments, the most notable and praiseworthy of which is the princely benefaction of 
the Maharajah Saheb of Jeypore, which has enabled the University to realise one of 
its cherished objects. But there is great need for many such gifts, and many 
Andhra princes must imitate the Maharaja Saheb of Jeypore, if the research work 
and technological courses are to go forward satisfactorily and to he followed up as 
they deserve to be. 

like machinery in industry, the examination in an educational system is a good 
slave but a very bad master ; yet unfortunately in recent years this Frankenstein 
monster has grown so ferocious and unappeasable that it threatens to destroy w^t 
it was called in to serve. Owing to the result of the University Examination bang 
accepted as a passport to Government and almost all other employment, the feral 
examination dominates and controls the whole work of teachers, pupils and adminis- 
trators at the University ; and the collegiate course in its turn dominates nnd con- 
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trols the entire field of secondary education in the province. The needs and claim 
of a small minority thus determine and inevitably pervert the capacities and taste 
of a whole great population. The examination system is so thorough in its benumbin 
effects that the poor student who comes through the series of crises finds at las 
that energies and character, his initiative, judgment aud resource have all beei 
exhausted in the process ‘^and he lies down to rest in an educational sleep” for th 
rest of his life. Some loosening of the hold of the examinations on the educationa 
system, some correlation between the final results and the wort done from day t 
day at school and college, some community of knowledge and interest between' th' 
scholars who examine and the leaders of professions, businesses and the public wh 
supply the University with money as well as human material, some attempt to mak( 
the tests more varied, more elastic and better fitted to assess mental power anc 
appreciation of values as well as mere book knowledge, reforms on these lines ar( 
urgently called for and will, I hope, be initiated by your progressive University. 

Meantime, it may be some consolation to you who have recently undergone and 
survived the fiery ordeal to reflect on ‘the other side’ of the case. Obviously, pro- 
fessional examinations are, in the interests of the community, an essential safeguard, 
Examinations even in non-professional subjects serve as a salutory discipline, con- 
verting at least for a while fhe desultory student into a severe and purposeful 
scholar, and compelling him to acquire at least the limited fund of knowledge which 
is the common possession of educated men the whole world over. While, therefore, 
examinations cast long and depressing shadows both before and after, they are not 
an unmixed evil and play some part in training the mind of the moral human being. 
Addressing the graduates of three years ago, Sir M. Yenkatasubba Rao entreated 
them as members of the Priesthood of humanity to start a net-work of social orga- 
nisations and convert them into agencies of mercy. May I adopt the phrase and the 
image, and add the warning that you, the Priesthood of these days, will be judged, 
not by your supposed spiritual sanctity, but by your cultural and social services, 
eagerly and disinterestedly rendered to your neighbourhood. The filtration of know- 
ledge and of modern ideas and the organisation of a healthy public life, which are 
among the aims of our educationa] system, can be fulfilled by yon and by none else. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that you, the products of onr Universities, 
owe a duty to your fellowmen. India is still largely a rural and agricultural country 
and your primary duty is towards the villagers, from whom our educated men have, 
for far too long a period and to their mutual detriment, been completely divorced. 
Many of yon, I am sure, have villages to go back to and means enough to^ maintain 
yourselves there *, and such graduates shomd devote themselves to the all-important 
work of rural uplift. The educated well-to-do should not, equally with the educated 
poor, seek paid employment in towns. Some, at least, of you should respond to His 
Excellency the Yiceroy’s fervent appeals for an army of rural welfare workers. Not 
till the educated classes throw themselves, body, mind and soul, into the work of 
rural welfare, not till then will the economic level of the masses of our people ever 
be raised. The presence and activities of educated men in onr villages must make 
the countryside more prosperous and attractive and bring about vast and benefibent 
changes in agricultural methods, cottage industries, co-operation, public health, educa- 
tion, and indeed in every aspect, economic and social, of rural life. 

The greatest social service that you can render at the present juncture is, by 
action and by opinion, to push forward the education of the masses. The work of 
primary education is not a matter of arithmetical calculation to be measured in 
terms of the sums of money expended. It is not money alone that is required, but 
human hearts and heads to apply the money intelligently to the work of teaching ; 
yen who have received the benefc of higher education can alone supply these 
nearts and heads. 

In liquidating illiteracy and solving the problem of universal education, the mother- 
tongue as the medium of all education has a part to play which is not inferior in 
importance to that of administrative compulsion. 

Closely connected with and even more baffling than the general problem of com- 
pulsion is the unfortunate prevalence of ‘Wastage . 

In the last quinquennial review of the progress of education in India, this problem 
is stated witE cruel, but not more than necessary, frankness. “An impetuous and 
videspr^d extension of compulsion will accentuate wastage. Unless a system of 
compulsion is based on firm foundations, unless the majority of parents are actively 
in supp^,' unless ah ample supply of trained and eflficient teachers is available, 
unm^ there is careful supervision and a wise distribution of schools, compulsion 
will do more harm than good.” 
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In onr province we are making a dual attack on this evil of ‘wastage’ ; first we 
nave extended the legal powers of education authorities so as to include the auto- 
matic imposition and direct collection of fines for non-attendance ; secondly, having 
regard, to the available funds and educational facilities, we are introducing a system 
of ‘modified compulsion’ as a transitional stage between pure ‘voluntaryism’ and fiat 
compdsion, but taking punitive steps in respect of pupils who have begun, but are 
not disposed to continue, attendance at an elementary school. How far this experi- 
ment will succeed remains to be seen, but we are hoping that its results will be 
useful to others as well as to us iu Madras in tackling this all-India problem of 
wastage. The system has, at any rate, evoked wide-spread interest and is being 
actively considered in some other provinces. And it has been deliberately conceived 
as a step forward in the direction of compulsory education for all. 

The movement for permanent literacy among the masses, and even more impor- 
tant reform of^ spreading literacy among the women of our province, can gain 
momentum^only if educated public opinion is actively in favour. The need for this 
active public_ opinion felt at all times and in all places, the need for the educated 
man persuading, converting and transforming his fellowmen, is most urgent in the 
almost tragic conditions, political, social and economic, of our country and generation. 
And in the multiplicity of counsels, one may perhaps be singled out as worthy of 
your immediate attention. 

In tockling the at present acute, but by no means insoluble, problem of the 
admission of all our cnildren, regardless of birth, into any recognised school, the 
recent attempt by some Protestants in Edinburgh to organise a school strike offers us 
lx)th consolation and encouragement That the strike was thought of at all is an 
indication that religious intolerance is not confined to our country ; but the fact that 
the strike failed to materialise and ended in a fiasco shows that the sanity of predo- 
minant opinion can wear down and ought to wear down the extreme prejudices of 
the fanatical or perverse minority in a free country. Government orders, no matter 
how well-intentioned or with what harnesses enforced, can do but little in this nece- 
ssary and urgent matter. Intelligent and healthy public opinion must be behind the 
Government and support it in all reasonable measures to root out the evil, and in 
the creation and propagation of such right opinion the help of teachers, manage- 
ments, and the local leaders generallv is invaluable. The desire to abolish these 

glaring social evils is not the monopoly of any group or party in the country ; it is 
the general voice of humanity and the declared policy of all civilised Government ; 

you have a clear duty cast upon you to encourage and establish social equality 
'throughout the sphere of your influence. 

Please do not mistake me as suggesting that yon should become in any narrow 
sense the propagandists of any particular school of thought or that our University 
should stoop to the regimention of the young minds entrusted to its care. Recent happen- 
ings in Italy and Germany have reminded ns that, to-day as of old, the British 

character provides “a cool spot in the desert^ and a steady and sane oracle amongst 

all the deliriunis of mankind”. And the terrible and spectacular success of certain 
drastic educational methods on the Continent convey to us a solemn warning against 
the loose talk that is often heard ^ in our own country concerning ‘national education’, 
as though the end of education is national rather than individual. I admire, and 
would plead earnestly for, the British ideal of education, thus described by Sir James 
Barrie : “To educate our men and women primaril y not for their country’s good, 
but for their own ; not so much to teach them what to think as how to think : not 
preparing them to give us as little trouble as possible in the future but sending them 
into it in the hope that they will give trouble”. 

This care^and concern for the individual student and the spirit of a kindly toler- 
ance, and this horror of excessive discipline and servile unanimity, are not unknown 
to India, -which through the ages has welcomed and produced a wide variety of social 
institutions and many remarkable personalities. Onr systems of philosophy' diverged 
endlessly and the intellectual freedom of our thinkers knew no bounds. Our rever- 
ence for our past and our just pride iu the achievements of our ancestors should 
persuade us, no less powerfully than the new light which we have -received from 
England, that liberty of thought is a precious possession and that education should 
not degenerate into propaganda, nor our citizens into unthinking automatons. 

our public life, therefore, the responsibility of the truely educated man is 
especially heavy in the days to come, if we wish to make parliamentary democraoy 
function successfully in India. The leaders of opinion must be wise, toier^t and 
balanced men and women, who will apply to pohcies and personalities dispassionate 
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and critical minds. Democracy is government by opinion rather than blind passion 
or brute force, and it gives to ideas a dynamic power which will be dangerous,^ if 
the ideas are unworthy. ‘‘Ignorance, static and inert, is^bad, but ignorance in motion 
is the most terrible force in nature, for it may destroy in its passage the accumnlated 
mental and material capital of generations”. Let not our friction with the ^ British 
in political or economic matters make us unmindful or contemptuous of their great 
gifts of liberalism, tolerance and free political institutions. The role of English 
public school men and University men in the long and glorious history of that 
country is too vast and p^ervasive for summary statement. To take 2 l simpler, but not 
less convincing example, Czechoslovakia — that island in a dictatorial sea — owes her 
independence, her trade and commerce, her delicately balanced and dearly cherished 
democracy, with adult franchise, proportional representation and due regard for all 
minorities, owes indeed all that makes her existence worth while, to Dr. Masaryk 

and Dr. Benes, two University men. ^ ^ i . 

It will not 130 given to all of you to he thus ‘‘lifted high, ^ conspicuous objects la 
a nation’s eye”. Many will no dout be left "‘unthought of in obscurity” and must 
learn to live in reconcilement with your stinted powers ; as village Hampdens, it 
may be, and mute inglorious Miltons, or even as doctors and lawyers, ofncials and 
traders in a small way, or school-masters subject to the privations and indignities 
of their class. 

Perhaps you will not consider me impertinent if I offer you a few words of 
advice on the missionary or Dharma side (as distinct from the professional or trade 
union side) of the work of doctors, teachers, traders and other servants of the 
public. While it may be neoessary and proper that you should exercise a narrow 
and vigorous professional feeling in all matters concerning emoluments, privileges 
and status, you have to cast aside all thought of external or organised support, ail 
ideas of jealousy or inferiority and all feelings of discontent, when yon enter tne 
sickroom or the class-room and come face to face with the people whose welfarej 
of body or of mind, is in your keeping. Surely, the cash nexus does not exhaust 
humah relationships ; and the prosperity and happiness of a nation depend less on 
the brilliance of its leaders or the form of its government than on tiie general 
level of right feeling and right conduct and on the spread of the spirit of service 
among all the people. 

To teachers, in particular, I would address a special appeal. In the actual day-to- 
day work of the school, no matter what the conditions of service may be, i woma 
plead for contentment and joy and even enthusiasm, because these things are, in the 
larger interest of the country, necessary and in pratice always possible. A seli-m- 
duced amnesia is often an excellent restorative. If I may offer an analogy a 

subject of which, both in theory and practice, I claim to possess some knowledge, 
the teacher among his pupils is like the gardener among his plants, _ and ougnt to 
put out of his mind all the bleakness and brutality of the world outside, and 
with tenderness and complete, if temporary, self-surender, the slow but wanaeriui 
outburst cf colour and form and life in the things he helps to grow. 


A garden is a lovesome thing... 
The veriest school 
Of peace 

’Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


What the poets have sung, the humblest and the least inspired of ns can experi- 
ence for himself in the green shade of a garden ; and _ it seems to me that a similar 
quiet happiness must belong to those who are nuiduring a far more precious ana 
beautiful garden. 

But no garden, and least of all this human and national one, can ^ be made ^ by 
“singing, ‘Oh, how beautiful V and sitting in the shade.” It is the business of society 
to lecogni&e the importance and reward adequately, in pay as well as considera- 
tion, the labours of the teacher. If the best asset of a nation is its human material, 
no nation-building activity can compare in importance with that of education, 
that training, strengthening and perfecting of the ‘body, mind and character wnicn, 
under whatever name or form it may appear, is'the real work of the teachers of a 
nation. The ideal arrangement, so far at least elementary education^ is concernea, 
would certainly he that the nation rather than any local or subordinate ^dy or 
authority should make itself ultimately responsible for it, and exercise over the ^bo^ 
system a firm central control, so that freedom as well as security may be guaranteed 
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by^ the nation to all those who are engaged in what is obviously the first and the 
widest of nation-bniiding activities. 

The eyolation of the race is not now left wholly to the blind forces of Nature ; 
man in his wisdom and energy can control and direct the working of these forces 
and compel them to build a better world for him. And organised education is, next 
to the forces^ of nature, the most powerful weapon in the hands of intelligent man 
for the creation by evolutionary processes of a better world. The desire for a better 
world ^ well as the means, scientific and spiritual, by which it is to be attained can 
be instilled into the minds of the young in one way only and that is by the cons- 
cious and unconscious influeuce of the teachers of the nation. When so much depends 
on this influence, is not a mood of bittern 3ss almost a crime ? For an unworthy 
teacher is not merely useless but positively dangerous, 

‘"Whatever may be the controversies as regards education as a means to an end,” 
the Governor of Bengal said recently, ‘■ht would be a sad day for any country, when 
learning for its own sake ceased to be held in high honour. I believe that whatever 
changes may take place in the future, the scholarship pursuing his way in peace 
and quietness will ever be held in high esteem by the peoples and Governments 
in India.” 

This was said of the ‘useless_ learning’ of a dead language. How much more then 
should we honour modern learning engaged in the gigantic, nay, Sisyphean task of 
modern education, a task which is as indispensable as it is laborious. Education is 
fundamentally the initiation of each member of a new generation into the collective 
heritage of human knowledge and experience. The great problem of education is, in 
the words of the late _ Prsfessor Raleigh, the problem of how to make good our 
losses. Learned men die off as rapidly as the unlearned and the race for knowledge 
is a race against “the steady and oncoming tide of destruction and oblivion”. Our 
schools and colleges have to work at high pressure to fill from generation to genera- 
tion the emptiness caused by their unwearied enemy. Time. Every thirty years or 
less, they have to replace in new human repositories all the knowledge and all the 
skill in the world so that ^ our sons shall ^ know all the secrets and wield all the 
powers of the best and wisest men now Jiving. “We must run hard if we wish to 
stay where we are.” 

If then you are convinced that there is nothing radically wrong, and nothing 
wholly foreign to us, iu the system of education which you have pursued, may I 
not appeal to you to cease being apologetic for it but rather to uphold and propa- 
gate it througn your own beautiful language and so make it more and more fruitful 
of good to yourself and to others ? You should feel proud and elated that you — 
a handful amid a great multitude — have had your eyes and years opened to the 
wonders and possibilities of this world, ‘■wherein we have our happiness or not at all’, 
and you should go forth and spre^ abroad, by word and deed, this rich, varied 
and life-giving culture, of which you are the trustees for the masses of our 
countrymen. 


The Madras University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered to the graduates 
admitted to degrees at the Convocation of the University of Madras on the 29th, 
August 1936 by Mahamahopadhya S. Kuppriswami Sastri^: 

Mr, Chancellor,^ Sist&rs and Brothers of the Madras Academic Fratemiiy, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

I ain grateful to His Excellency the ChanceBor for the honour which he chose to do 
me by inviting me to deliver the customary address at this Convocation. With a 
long roll of seventy-eight illustrious predecessors before me, not to be aftmd of my 
address taming out to be platitudious and vapid would require an uncommon d^ree 
of self-importance, of which I am utterly incapable. However, I promptly accepted 
His Excellency’s invitation, overcoming my hesitation by my Sanskrittsed memory, 
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whicli helped me to take courage from this comforting observation made Jby our 
immortal Kalidasa in his Sakuntala : — 

“If persons of no conseq^uence acquit themselves with credit in great functions, 
know that it is all in virtue of the inspiring honour vouchsafed by the privileged 
powers above. Could the cripple Aruna end the dark and cause the dawn, if the 
thousand-rayed Sun should not place him in the front and let him harbinger tho 
coming day 

^^siddhyanti karmasu mahatsvapi yanniyojyah 
sambkavanagunamavehi tarnisvaranam 
kirn vahhavisyadarunastamasam vibhetta 
tarn cet sakasrakirano dhuri nakarisyat 

Further, it is a source of special gratihcation that I have to deliver this address 
under the aegis of the second Indian and first Hindu Chancellor. 

On this important occasion, my thoughts and the thoughts of my academic 
colleagues and of the numerous students and friends in this hall, turn hack gloomily 
on the great educationist and friend of India, the late ^ Rev. ^ Father Bertram, 
whose familiar face with its characteristically benevolent smile, it is our misfortune 
to miss here to-day and it will be our misfortune to miss everywhere -and for ever 
in this world. He came out to India in 1888, graduated from this University 
in 1896 and became the Principal of the St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, in 
1909. After working for fifteen years in Trichinopoly, he came to Madras, founded 
the Loyola College and developed it very rapidly into a splendid constituent college 
satisfying all the requirements of the new University Act. His students gratefully 
remember his sympathetic knowledge of their needs and difficulties, his readiness to 
help them in all possible ways and his abiding interest in their welfare. In his 
disappearance from this world, his students have lost a good friend and helpful 
guide ; his friends have lost a reliable, perfectly selfless, sweet and reasonable 
adviser ; the authorities of this University have lost au indefatigable worker and a 
shrewd and progressive peace-maker ; and the great educational fraternity ^of 
Catholics in this country have lost one of their most valuable brothers, whose sincerity 
and catholicity easily made him one of the best models of spiritual good manners. 
May his soul rest in eternal peace and bliss and may his memory be a great source 
of inspiration to this University 1 

Graduates of the'" year, 

My first duty is to offer yon, on behalf of the University, onr hearty felicitations 
on the success which you have won by right of your attainments.^ It is a source of 
great pleasure to me, that, among the recipients of our congratulations this afternoon, 
there are several graduates who have obtained the higher Degrees, which imply^a 
superior quality of work and an intensive specialization and research in certain 
subjects. On my own day of graduation, exactly thirty-five years and five months 
ago, the number of persons who qualified for the Degree of Master of Arts 
much smaller than it is to-day and the first lady who qualified for the Master s 
Degree— Mrs. Satthianathan — happened to figure the brightest ornament of me con- 
vocation of the 29th of March, 1901. On that day, the Honourable _ Mr. Shephard, in 
his address, expressed the hope, though with considerable diffidence, that Mrs. 
Sathianathan’s success might lead many others of her sex to follow her example. 
His hope has been realised happily, within the last thirty-five years, in the large 
measure of success which the women students of this Uniyersity^ have achieved m 
ihe sphere of higher education, through the Colleges exclusively intended for tnem 
and through men’s Colleges. In my department alone — the Sanskrit department^no 
less than ten ladies have so far qualified themselves for the B. A. (Honours) and M. A. 

■ Degree, two of Hiem having distinguished themselves with a first class. The number 
of ladies who have qualified for the Master’s Degree iu the other departments, is 
no fes encouraging. This indicates, in an unmistakable manner, that the education oi 
women, under the auspices of the Madras University, has been progressing rapidly. 
That there are, at present,- on our rolls, over one thousand three hundred women 
graduates; that ^nmy of them have qualified for the higher Degrees; that n^rly 
fifty per cent of them have qualified for the teaching profession ; to crown 
that this year — 1936— has been particularly lucky in claiming to its credit the two 
first lady Ph, D,’s — Miss C. Minakshi and Miss Y. Paranjoti, who recently distingmsed 
themselves in a noteworthy manner, by their effective and substantial research in 
Indian History and Indian Philosophy ; and that South India continues to maintain. 
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in a creditable manner, her first place in respect of educational progress among 
Indian women — tbese are undoubtedly bright features of which all of us interested in 
education would feel justified in thinking well, with great satisfaction.^ 

Lady graduates are entitled to the warmest felicitations ^ of all friends of India. 
They symbolise, in ancient Indian culture, the holy and divine mother and to them 
our sweet reverence is due in a full measure. It should be remembered by all the 
lady graduates that the ideal of Indian womanhood, as typified by Maitreyi in the 
Brhadaranyaka, by Sita in the Eamayana, by Sukanya in the ^ Devi-Bhagavata, by 
Savitri, Bamayanti ann Panchali in the Mahabharata, can easily be maintained^ to 
be always unsurpassable in its purity and loftiness. The first and greatest exhortation 
which the teacher in the Taittiriyopanisad addresses to a student on the termination 
of his pupilage in the teacner’s residential college (gurukula) is, as most of us know, 
“Venerate thy mother as thy God ” — Matrdevo hhava^\ It is the^ high privilege 
and the great responsibility of the lady graduates to cherish untarnished and realise 
in their life all the noble implications of the Indian ideal of^ cultured womanhood, 
as known in the past history of Indian Culture. Their responsibility in this direction 
is very great ; any approximation to Eamabhadra or Nala or Tagnavalkya would he 
comparatively less difficult than an approximation to Sita or Bamayanti or Maitreyi. 
Their education has placed them in a position in which they can claim economic 
independence and compete with men in all occupations ^ and in the pursuit of the 
recreations, diversions and forms of social service, which the modern world has 
learnt to value. They have every right to rebel against the double standard of 
morals for the two sexes, which some blind customs have allowed to operate in 
India and other countries. They are quite competent to undertake the duty of em- 
ancipating their uneducated sisters by educating them and lifting them up^ to a higher 
level. In doing all this, they have to remember that the task of promoting equality 
between men and women is exceedingly delicate and complicated in its nature. 
Equality may, with great advantage to society, be secured by the enlargement of the 
freedom of women in respect of good things and by the curtailment of the freedom 
of men in respect of all bad things. ‘In respect of all ^ good things strictly’, in the 
former case, and fin respect of all bad things strictly’, in the latter case — these two 
significant reservations should never be forgotten. They have also to remember that, 
whatever public status may be as educated women the genius of^ India’s ancient 
civilization and culture requires that they should secure and maintain in an efficient 
manner, the dominant place which God in^ His Great AVisdom has reserved for them 
in the pivotal institution of Indian civilization — viz., family \ and this important 
institution depends entirely for its unsullied cohesiveness and continuity upon the 
sacred institution called marriage. It would be a terrific disaster for Indian civili- 
zation and culture, if the Jnew generation of educated men and women should be 
found incapable of appreciating the beautiful ideals of married and family life, of the 
household and the Queen of the household (grhini)^ so vividly^ depicted in 

India’s ancient literature. The educated women who_ have been admitted to the 
Begrees of University must necessarily play a very important part in the dir^tion 
of women’s education in India. I would request them all to^ remember that the 
education of Indian women — of Hindu women — should not be inextricably link^ up 
with the European ideal and should be designed so as to develop them into a Maitreyi, 
or Sita or Bamayanti or Savitri or Sukanya so as to turn them into magnanimous 
wives, noble mothers and wisely alert sisters. To this end, the necessary foundation 
in the pre-collegiate stages should be laid with wise discrimination and great caution. 
We may have an excellent idea of what a sound educational scheme for women ought 
to be in the pre-collegiate stages, by pondering over the precious suggestions which 
Br. Besant made in one of her speeches many years ago. That great and wise 
friend of India said in 1901— “A thorough and literary knowledge of the Vernacular— 
Hindi, Bengalee, Guzerti, Tamil, Telugu, whatever it may be— including written com- 
position * a knowledge of Sanskrit sufficient to enable a woman to read with pleasure 
and profit the magnificent literature of the past, its poems, its dramas, iis stories , 
a knowledge of English, because under present conditions such a knowledge is neces- 
sympathy with English educated husband and sons, because it opens tne 
way to a world of thought that may be studied with advantage and enjoyed and 
because it brings the women into touch with a most potent factor in the modmm 
civilization of India ; a knowledge of Hygiene, of the laws which make for 
in the house, in personal habits and in domestic arrangements ; a knowle^ of tte 
elementry physiology and household medicine^ sufficient to m^e the i^her m in- 
telligent nurse, and in slight ailments physician for her children , a kmiwledge of 
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some art, music, above all, paiuting, needle- work, plain and artistic, that she may 
make the home bright with pure attraction and make it a centre of happy and harm- 
less amusement. Such an education would do nothing to injure the sweet grace of 
the Indian woman, while it would enlarge her mind, increase her influence and 
strengthen her character. Needless to add ^ that this education must 
be accompanied by religious instruction which will purify the heart, 
enlighten the understanding, stimulate devotional feelings, and satisfy the spirit as 
it seeks to realise its divinity. Never will the Hindu woman lose her spirituality ; 
but she needs to add to her faith, knowledge, so that she may be a sage as well as a 
saint, and bring to the service of her great ancestral religion womams wisdom as 
well as woman’s devotion. So shall she avert from husband and sons the evils of 
scepticism and apostacy. Hinduism has kept her pure ; it must again as in the old 
days keep her wise.” If Hinduism has kept the Indian womanhood pure and if it 
must again, as in the old days, keep it wise, as Dr. Besant said, and wisely effective 
let the Indian womanhood draw its inspiration from the Ardhanarisvarci image 
which symbolises, in a beautiful and signincant way, the great synthesis which the 
Hindu society should always aim at — the synthesis between woman and man, 
between art and science, between self-effacement and self-realization, between 
renunciation and possession, between beauty and sublimity, between sweet suggestion 
and telling expression, between speech and thought, between charm and response, 
between motherhood and fatherhood, and above all, between the dharma of a 
family life and active and skilled service in the wide world of diverse pursuits and 
purposes. May the great Hindu symbolism of Ardhanarisvara^ synthesising 
Siva and Siva^ protect the glorious purity of Indian womanhood ! 

Fellow- Gradtuxtes^ 

The three q^uestions formally put to you on this solemn occasion and to the ful- 
filment of which yon hare sincerely and solemnly pledged yourselves are well in 
their place and are highly significant as formulas which you will do well to remem- 
ber always and use in your life as your unfailing source of inspiration. The questions 
should be understood to be so many, disguised and implicit imperatives, comprehen- 
ding within their scope, all your future activities for which your education in schools 
and colleges have qualified you ; and they are the modern counterparts of what the 
great teachers of vedic India exhorted their students to do in the world after fini- 
shing their educational course in the gurukula. When these questions are put to 
you, students of ancient Indian culture cannot help reminding themselves of the 
undisguised imperatives in the never-to-be-forgotten exhortation by the Acarya to 
his antevasin in the eleventh anuvaka of the first section of the Taittriyopanisad. 
The elements of universal appeal in these Upanisadic exhortations can never be 
missed. ^Speak the truth *, do your duty ; never neglect your duties to your race 
and family ; never neglect what contributes to well-being and prosperity ; let thy 
mother be thy God ; let thy father be thy God ; let thy teacher be thy God ; 
let thy guest who is in need of thy hospitality be thy God ; do good ; never do any 
evil ; remember and cultivate the virtues which we have practised ; and avoid the 
wrongs which we may have done.” 

‘^satyam vada : dharam cara *, prajatantum ma vyavacchetsih ; 

kusalanna pramaditavyam * bhntyai na pramaditavyam ; 

matrdevo bhava ; pitrdevo bhava ] acaryadevo bhava ; 

atithidevo bhava ; yanyanavadyani karmadi ; tani sevitavyani ; no itarani ; 

yanyasmakam sucaritani ; tani tvayapasyani ; no itarani.” 

In the questions now put to you and in the old-world TJpanisadio scheme of exhor- 
tation^ there is an unmistakable indication of the fact that your education raises 
tbe Intimate expectation that you will in due time 'play the" role of constructive 
citizens in your life. 

Tour pledges, all of them, in the first place, impose upon you the duty of adopting 
and cultivating assiduously the attitude of a fiduciary in everything that you may be 
(^ed upon tc do. ^ The fiduciary attitude is one of the essential elements constitu- 
ting ccnstmctive citizenship. If you remember that “the institutions that last longest 
that link human .beings together in the most abiding and beneficent fellowship, are 
those that rest upon a fiduciary basis^ those that embody a tradition of trustworthy 
servicCj those that gather to their service a continuous succession of honourable and 
loyal men,, those that gather vitality as they go, becoming not weaker with age, but 
stronger and more beneficient in contrast with institutions that rest on force or 
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coercion’’ — if you remember all this, you would hardly find it difficult to appreciate 
the great value of a fiduciary attitude of the young men going out of a University, 
This University, like any other University, lives in an atmosphere dominated by the 
ideas of trust and trusteeship ; and by calling upon you to conduct yourselves as be- 
comes members of this University, in your daily life, the University reminds you 
that the knowledge which you have acquired through your colleges could achieve 
nothing unless you hold it in trust and use it in a proper and wise manner, and that 
the skill which you have acquired would be of no value in society, unless you make 
use of your skill in your dauy life as a trustee for the common ^od. 

Your deportment in your familiar discourses in daily life is also a matter of great 
moment ; and this is determined largely by the spirit of trusteeship which you, as 
educated persons, bring to bear upon your talks. To the extent to which you are 
able to blend together what is true and what is agreeable in your conversation, without 
allowing either to detract from the other, to that extent you could realise in practice 
the ancient Indian ideals of satya and priya ; and to that extent you could acquit 
yourselves creditably as educated persons who hold in trust the training which yon 
have received in thinking and speaking. 

You should conduct youselves, as becomes members of this University. You are 
all sons and daughters of India and this is an Indian University. India’s past is 
great ; and her present as well as future should be also great, if it could be wisely 
correlated with her past. If, as the worthv Dean Inge (a former Dean of St. Paul’s) 
observed, less than three years ago, the only promise of a better futnre for his 
country was to be looked for from those to whom her past was dear, it could be 
be said, with greater appropriateness, to the graduates of an Indian University, that 
the only promise of a better future for India is to be looked for from those to whom 
her past is dear. A true Indian has nis life certainly in the present, but he finds 
the roots of his life in the past, and has his eyes turned towards the future. No 
sensible person would ask yon to think that the past is all good and the present is 
all bad. Many of you may be thinking at this moment of Kalidas’s wise remark that 
mere antiquity is not a guarantee of goodness and mere novelty is not a xnark of bad- 
ness and that wise men discriminate what is good from what is bad by a careful 
consideration of intrinsic worth : — 

“puranamityeva na sadhu sarvam 
na capi kavyam navamityavadyam 
santah pariksyanyataradbfaajante 
mudhah parapratyayaneyabuddhih.” 

The Inton expression for progress is ^YogaJcsema\ This is a compendious ex- 
pression signifying all the essential elements making up the meaning of the term 
Progress. Yoga consists in advancing further and getting what has not already been 
got j and ksema consists in conserving all the good things already obtained. Amcient 
Indian culture is equally solicitous about Yoga and ksema. Any attempt to write oa 
a clean slate and to demolish the past completely and build anew is against 
the nature of ^ India's genius and such attempfe will prove to be dismal 
failures in India, You are trustees of the future of India and your past 
be dear to you. You cannot hope to have an intelligent appreciation of 
India’s past, ^ without acquiring adequate ability to understand and appre- 
ciate the Indian literature, which enshrines all the good achievements of ancient 
India in the spiritual and secular spheres of life. Such ability can be acquired, 
only if the graduates of our University are adequately conversant with Sanskrit and 
wilih at least one of the South Indian languages. That the spirit of ancient Indian 
culture is primarily embodied in Sanskrit literature, that the distinctive phases of 
South Indian culture are embodied in the great literatures in Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam, and that these distinctive phases of South Indian culture infiuenced 
and were profoundly infiuenced in very ancient times by Sanskritic culture and 
can never be completely disentangled and dissociated from Sanskritic elements — ^are 
propositions which no level-head^ person can think of challenging. It would thus 
be obvious that every graduate of our University should acquire, eifier in the stage 
of University education or beyond that stage, an adequate knowledge of Sanskrit and 
at least one of the South Indian langi^es — so much knowled^ as would 
to appreciate ancient literature of Universal appeals, like the upanisads^ the 
the Remaycma^ the Mahabharata and the Sakantala in Sanskrit, and as fmr 
the immoital Rural and Kambaramayana in Tamil. Towards this end, me csm- 
cula of studies in schools and Colleges need not be overburdened, by eac^ 

student to study English, Sanskrit and a vernacular in his cl^-room. This object 
53 
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can 1)6 best achieved only through schemes of extra-curricular studies, under which 
Sanshrit under-graduates and Sanskrit graduates would easily persuade themselves to 
study and enjoy the beauties #of a few Tamil classics or classics in some other 
South Indian language, and similarly undergraduates and graduates in any of the South 
Indian languages would easily persuade themselves to study and enjoy a few Sanscrit 
classics. Whatevever might have beeu the nature of the cleavages that existed in ancient 
India among the diverse creeds and dogmas, there were absolutely no cultural cleavages 
or inter-cultural and inter-linguistic, jealousies, such as we witness some times, in these 
days, whenever any good measures are being discussed for promoting the study of 
ancient Indian languages and literatures. You should remember that great makers of 
South Indian literatures in the past were either themselves Sanskrit scholars or 
scholars who were able to appreciate readily the good elements of Sanskrit culture, 
and that great representatives of Sanskrit culture in the past never hesitated to seek 
and secure the valuable help of the vernaculars in their great \vork of expounding 
and propagating great truths. It is only by strenuous work in this direction that 
the problems involved in the employment of the mother-tongue as the chief educa- 
tional medium can he solved and that the spirit of ancient Indian culture can be 
re-captured and effectively brought to bear on the present and future schemes of 
Indian education. The successful working, on a large scale of extra-curricular and 
extension schemes, with special reference to the languages and literatures of India, 
depends largely upon the finanoial resources available for the purpose. "Will any 
rich philanthropist of South India come forward to help our University with a gene- 
rous and substantial endowment towards this purpose ? 

The q[uestions put to you and your solemn pledges clearly imply that you should 
think mainly in time and not so much in space. The ascendency of space -thinking 
is partly due to a deep-rooted perversity of mind which attaches greater importance 
to the eye than to any other sense. ‘"Space-thinking”, as a modern writer puts it, 
‘‘is insufficient whenever the meaning of human life is in question, because human 
life, though it displays itself as a spectacle in space, goes on as a conscious experience 
in time”. Time-thinking is a natural mode of thought. It may be called ‘the 
historical mind’, and all sound history should deal not only with the past, but with 
the present as growing into the future. Time-thinking is bound up essentially with 
the idea of lastingness, Ancient Indian culture has invariably stressed lastingness 
iniiyatva) as the essence of the highest conceptiou of reality {satyava^ and has thus 
revealed, in a very telling manner, tne significance and value of time-thinking. _ Some 
ardent and well-meaning disciples of Karl Marx, who are enthusiastic space-thinkers, 
may place before you — note the term — a social scheme or system, in which all men 
and forces are placed — note the term again — in right relationships to one another. As 
Indians, you have inherited a great tradition of time-thinking from your past and 
you should, as time-thinkers, ask — how long will these men and forces stay where 
you have placed them, how long will that relationship last ? 

You should ask whether the socialistic space- thinkers are not placing before you 
“a picture, perhaps a Utopian picture, of human beings caught by the eye at a very 
happy moment, photographed, so to speak, in the state of social behavior the space- 
thiuker considers most desirable”, say, in a place like the Soviet Russia. The 
Marxian propaganda may be loud and conMent and a good many of our young mp 
may come to believe that “they see a red dawn rising, full of promise, in Kussia, 
where all the old values and traditions, with every atom of religious faith, are being 
torn up by the roots”. So long as communism and socialism derive their sap from the 
heritage of Karl Marx of which dogmatic materialism and atheism form part ; so long as 
they are based on a class-hatred and dominated by anti-godism, so long as they generate 
an4 foster a novel disease of a type of neo-orthodoxy, which seeks to establish a 
form of superstition manifesting itself in willingness “to entrust the navigation 
tov^op-Ie who believes in wrecks as a principle or make a business of piracy”y, and 

long as the new civilisation of communism and socialism refuses to believe in ^e 
the past or the future of the soul and thinks exclusively in a spatial and quantitative 
groove r— you will be safe as the inheritors of a great time-thinking past, only if you 
Stand-off rrOm these new experiments. And as inheritors of the all-embracing, all- 
unifying advaita of the Upanishads, as expounded by Sankara, you should streng- 
then yourselves -by the hope, as H. G. 'Wells puts it, that, out of all the trouble and 
tragedy of ttus present time, there will soon emerge in India an adv attic revival, 
a^simplicity and scope to draw together men of alien races and now discrete 
traditnens into one common ^ and sustained way of living for the world’s service” ; 
by the hope that “religious emotion may presently blow through Indian life 
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again like a great wind bursting the doors and flinging open the shutters of the 
individual life”. May you become worthy of such a revival as trustees of the habit 
of time-thinking which you have inherited from our past 1 

Slightly modifying the splendid words of Edmund Burke, it may be said that a 
University, as well as a nation, ‘‘is a partnership ann trusteeship in all science and 
all art and in every virtue and perfeotion ; and as the ends of such a partnership 
and trusteeship cannot be obtainel in many generations, it becomes a partnership 
and trusteeship not only between those who are living, but between those who are 
living, those who are dead, and those who are to be born.” 

You will have a legitimate claim for the privileges of a partnership m University 
life and national life, if you fulfil the three main conditions of constructive citizenship 
— that you should see that every variety of your valuable occupation is dominated ^by 
the fiduciary spirit ; that you should aim at the development of skill in _ every thing 
that you do ; and that you should endeavour to create and perfect certain scientific 
methods “for harmonizing confiicting claims and for turning human relations which 
would otherwise be mutually destructive, into relation of mutual helpfulness.” 
It would do you good to note and remember the manner in which Indian culture 
used to glorify the fiduciary spirit. Generally, at the end of Royal grants, making 
endowments for purposes of public good, it is knowu to all familiar with Indiau 
epigraphy that an anustiibh line is inscribed in these terms : 

^yanat puny amavap noli palanadaajueam padanP' 

“One gains spiritual merit by making endowments for good causes ; but one gains 
eternal life through trusteeships This signifies the great importance which ancient 
Indian culture attaches to the position of a fiduciary. 

Your aim in everything that you do should be the perfection of your skill. Skill is 
an essential ingredient of constructive citizenship. You^ should not fall under the 
malign spell of the concept ‘happiness.’ for ‘happiness’ is “the one object of human 
endeavour in regard to which men in general are the worst judges and the readiest 
to be made fools of.” You must choose a vocation that challenges your skill and puts 
you on your mettle. “Beware of soft jobs and remember the fall of Lucifer.” 
doctrine'of “the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ is_a pernicious doctrine. 
No doubt, all science, all knowledge, fulfils itself in its applications. In a book ^ dis- 
cussing the applications of science, it is solemnly stated that science is, “the mighty 
instrument which enables man to conquerd nature and develop her resources for his 
own advantage.” This view is as pernicious in its effect as the doctrine of “the 
happiness of the greatest number.” So long as the view prevails among those who 
have studied “science” and have acquired scientific knowledge, it would be impossible 
to reconcile science with religion or morality or humanities. Replace the doctrine 
of “the greatest happiness of the greatest number” by the wholesome doctrine of 
“the greatest skill of the grratest number”. Remember that Science is given to man 
not to distil the universe into individual advantage, not to be a mere short cut to our 
ends, not to be a mere labour-saving device, not to be merely “a means of satisfying 
the desire for happiness with the minimum of effort and personal skill, till ^man’s 
vocation as a worker becomes a mere affair of pressing buttons and turning switches. 
In the earlier stages of its history, science tended to destroy art ; and if it were to 
stop with that or persist In that and should it fail to be a powerful ally to man in 
developing himself by the skilled performance of what he knows and in 

securing the greatest skill of the greatest number ; and if it should _ help 
man only in increasing his periods of ‘untrammelled leisure’ without 
sufficient skill to vitalize his leisure ; if that he all, then I for one^ will say :~“Let 
the hour stand accursed when science was born into this world”. It is indeed highly 
comforting to think that the God-appointed destiny of science is to become” “the 
founder and the diffuser of art, completing itself in the practised skill of men”._ Re- 
member that ancient Indian cuiture brought about, in this way, the reconciliation of 
science with religion, through the elevation of shill to the rank of one of the highest 
aims of life. When the Lord calls upon Arjuna to do, zchatever he daes^ as on affer- 
ing to Him and says : — 

^yat harosi yadamasi yajjuhosi dadasi yat 
yat tapasyasi kaunteya tat purusva 

madarpanam^’’ 

He requires Arjuna really to secure the highest degree of perfection in ^ that 
he does ; for, no act would bejworthy of being offered to God, which is done with 
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the highest degree of perfection ; and worm-eaten flowers are unfit to he offered to 
God. It is recorded that a Mohammedan artificer in India, called Hussein Ali more 
than a thousand years ago, made a remarkably beautiful astrolabe, an instrument of 
great ingenuity used^ in pre-Copernican times for measuring the altitude of the sun 
and the stars : and in this astrolabe, which happens to be preserved in a collection 
ot ancient instruments, round the edge of the fine brass-work, there is an Arabic 
inscription ^ which may be rendered as follows ‘'This astrolabe is the work of 
Hussein Ali, mechanic and mathematician and servant of the Most High God. May 
His name be exalted throughout the Universe”. The words “Mechanic and Mathema- 
tician” point to the disciplined skill on which the work reposes ; and “Servant of 
Highest God” to the disinterestedness and perfection with which the work is execu- 
ted. If all the activities of our educated ladies and gentlemen should be inspired by 
the ideal of disinterested and disciplined skill suggested in the teaching of the Gita— 
^Yagah karmasu kausalam^^ — “Yoga is skill in all your doings” and in the Arabic 
inscription of “Hassein Ali”, Indians civilization, in the future, will be in noble con- 
sonance with India’s glorious past. 

To the utmost of your opportunity and ability and, as far as in you lies, you have 
pledged yourselves to support and promote the cause of morality and sound learning 
and to uphold and advance social order and the well-beiog of your fellow men. You 
should never imagine that it would do good either to you or to others if you attempt 
to play the role of the general world-mender. You should cultivate the spirit of 
constructiveness in any work of reform which yon may undertake. You should not 
begin by concentrating attention on social disorders, social vagaries, social miscarriages, 
social fevers and social distresses. You should not begin % attempting to play the 
role of social physicians and by loudly proclaiming your methods of diagnosis and 
cure. For upholding and advancing social order and well-being, the right method 
is certainly not the pathological method, which Matthew Arnold describes *, — 

“He took the suffering human race. 

He read each wound, each weakness clear, 

Amd struck his finger on the place 

And said, Thou ailest here and here”. 

A good citizen’s vocation is not to be merely analysing his neighbour’s ills. The 
inevitable consequence of the application of the pathological method in the sphere of 
public and sociaf service would be a wasteful strife between those, on the one hand, who 
wish to play the part of social doctors and those, on the other, who will stoutly resist 
rather than allow themselves to be treated as social patients by those whose creden- 
tials are, at best, problematic. Much of the disharmony, which arises in these days 
in Indian society between different groups of India’s daughters and sons, in most of 
the programmes put forward by well-meaning enthusiasts who wish to reform the 
Indian society in various ways, results from an avowed advocacy of the method of 
social pathology, the method of diagnosis and cure. In the sphere of politics, more 
than in the sphere of social reform, the pathological method is unsuitable. The method 
of diagnosis and cure is most unsuitable, particSarly, when India is put on the road 
to self-government. To adopt the pathological attitude in social service or^ sociM 
reform or in the body politic would logically reduce the democratic principle of 
self-government to the absurd form “Government of social patients, by the social 
patients, for the social patients”. The correct method conducive to constructive 
citizenship would be to note the healthy centres of the society and vitalise it by 
^ergyzing those centres. That India’s civilization is not rotten to the core and tMt 
h has still many healthy centres of life may be easily understood from the fact that 
it has withstood and outlived many an upheaval and many a vicissitude. 

Nothing considerable can be achieved by you unless all your work comes to ^ 
Mormed by faith and courage. In the first place, you must have faith in the 

immense resourcefulness of man as man and you must have the courage to pull you 
up to your full stature as man. You must remember the great Upanisadic thought 
v^ch you have inherited from the past — ^Purusanna par am — “there is 

nothi:^ hi^er than the spirit of manf : and tiiis has been rendered in Sai^aras 
magnincent exposition of advaita, practically into ^Manusyanna param himoit . 
You must believe it, as a modern poet puts it, that “the mind (of 

hath many powers beyond name deep wombed within it and can shoot 

strange v]gours”i’ You must have the courage to realise that life in sociey 

means Me in the hi^ tensions created in society by the operations of opposite 
-hoxe^^love and hate, pleasure and pain. Even the lowest form of life is pang-bom 
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and pang-sustained. “All the great ideals of humanity are pang-born” ; and “they 
are the answers which the heroic spirit of man has given to the challenge of suffer- 
ing and frustration, to the challenge of pain in one or other of its innumerable 
forms”. Moral valour is a high virtue and it is inseparably bound up with social 
valour. “The day of crisis is the birth-day of our virtues.” The hours of suffering 
are the hours when God incarnates Himself. We can never forget the prayer 
which Kunti^ the mother of Pandavas, chose to address to her God— Sri Krisna ; — 

vipadassantu nah aasvat taira tatra jagadguro 
hhaxato darsanam yat syadapunarbhavadarsnam 

“May we have troubles and risks always and everywhere ; for, then, we may see 
Thee, Master of the world, revealed to us in Your saving grace.” Kant has laid 
great stress on the “anti-social sociability of mankind.” Human society creates 
lacilities for co-operation and in doing so, creates also occasions for mutual obstruc- 
tion. This need not be taken to imply individual malice, a man who lives in 
society and moves on is “like a motor-car in a crowded centre and cannot help 
getting in his neighbour’s way.” If this simple fact be understood, a healthv soci^ 
tension and social life could be easily ensured by harmoniously maintaining the 
polarity between the anti- sociality and sociability of mankind ; and the soci^ tension 
that arises from this polarity in human nature will call forth a highly constructive 
type of social valour and social courage. The worst enemy of social valour and social 
courage is the lower and vulgar kind of prudence, which induces one to run away 
from risks, to aim at uumixed pleasure, to be a safe man loving only safe ways— safe 
from all kinds of pain and to be deeply interred in safety, never to be alive to the 
eimobling virtues of suffering. Ponder over the thrilling words of a modern poet, 
with reference to such inferior and vulgar kind of prudence ; and these words are put 
into the Divine stranger’s mouth by Lascelles Abercrombie and addressed to Saint 
Thomas when he is about to be victimised by the lower kind of prudence 

“Now, Thomas, know thy sin. It was not fear ; 

Easily may a man crouch dowu for fear, 

And yet rise up on firmer knees, and face 

The hailing storm of the world with graver courage, 

But prudence is the deadly sin, 

And one that groweth deep into a life, 

With hardening roots that clutch about the breast. 

For this refuseth faith in the unknown powers 
Within man’s nature ; shrewdly bringeth all 
Their inspiration of strange eagerness 
To a judgment bought by safe experience ; 

Narrows desire into the scope of thought”. 

Here, I would point out to you to you the higher signigicance of Icama, which is 
included in the old ^scheme of ends of human endeavours^ (purusarthas) handed down 
to us by our seers as part of our cultural heritage. The word kafna is usually 
understood in the sense of the “pleasures arising from the satisfaction of our desires , 
this way; of understanding it is not wrong. There is, however, a higher significance’ 
in the inclusion of in our scheme of Purusarthas : and you can appreciate it 

fnlly, only when you take the word in its etymological sense of desire and under- 
stand that lofty desires inspire all noble deeds. Again ponder over what the Divine 
stranger says to St. Thomas : — 

“It is written in the heart of man 
Thou shall no larger be than thy desire. 

Thou must not therefore stop thy spirit’s sight 
To poor only witnin the candle-gleam 
Of conscious wit and reasonable brain ; 

But search into the sacred darkness lying 
Outside thy knowledge of thyself, the vast 
Measureless fate, full of the power of stars, 

The outer noiseless heavens of thy souL 

^ ♦ sft :|t 

Send desire often forth to scan 

The immense night which is thy greater soul ; 

Knowing the possible, see thou try beyond it ’ 

Into impossible things, unlikely ends ; 
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And thou shalt find thy hnowledgeahle desire 
Grow large as all the regions of thy soul, 

Whose firmament doth cover the whole of Being, 

And of created purpose reach the ends”. 

I do not wish to close this address without dwelling, for a while, upon the pre- 
sent position of our University and its future. Many ideas, which were only pious 
wishes and hopes in the past, have since the enactment of the Madras University 
Act No. YII of 1923, been turned into solid achievements. As early as 1893, the 
late Sir Y. Bashyam Ayyangar, with his characteristic wisdom and foresight, suggested 
in his _ convocation address, the founding and development of a University Library. 
He said then : — ^Une of the several ways, in which a wholesome relationship between 
the University and its alumni may be established, appears to be the founding of a 
University Library, adequately representing all the departments of Literature, 
Science and Art, and freely accessible to all its Fellows and Graduates”. Our present 
position in regard to Sir Y. Bashyam Ayyangar’s suggestion is such as may legitimately 
compel us to indulge in a warm self-gratulation. Thanks to the generosity of the Crown 
and the State, we have to-day a splendidly equipped University Library, housed in a 
well-designed Library building of the University and under the control of a highly 
efficient Librarian, trained in all the up-to-date methods of the Library Science. 
The modern conception of a Librarian is ‘to be a great educator and function as a 
great educator mainly through the use of collections of books’. This is also the old- 
world conception of a Librarian as embodied in an old library of ancient India 
“Kosavan Acaryah” “To be a librarian is to be a great educator”. The ideal librarian 
may be described as a cultured person who is able to find a suitable reader for every 
book in his library, and a suitable book for every one who goes there, who combines 
judgment and caution with self-effacement and a zeal for service, an urbane sanity 
with a same urbanity, firmness with complaisance, confidence with candour, a well- 
informed mind with a ready wit and disciplined reserve, a certain amount of ver- 
satihty with a cultivated memory and quick leceptiveness ; and who, with such an 
equipment and a high character, can play the role of an unforgettably impressive, 
but nothin the least obtrusive or assertive or offensive, educator. In recent years, 
our University has also been co-operating in various ways with the Madras Library 
Association in promoting the cause of the modern library movement Our University 
has done everything that has been found practicable within the last thirteen years 
for achieving the main object of the Act of 1923 viz.^ “establishing a teaching and 
residential University at Madras”. Our University has, to its credit, to-day, well- 
organised departments of Research and teaching in Indian History and Archaeology, 
Indian Economics. Indian Philosophy, Mathematics, Zoology, Botany, Bio-Chemistry, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Te[egu, Malayalam, Kanarese and Islamic languages. The deep interest 
which our University takes in Indological studies and oriental research has been amply 
borne out by the publication of the monumental Tamil Lexicon, by the institution of no 
less than nineteen teacherships in Indology, including the departments of Indian 
History and Archaeology, Indian Philosophy and the Oriental Research Institute, by 
the liberal financial provision of nearly fifty thousand rupees per annum for the 
Oriental Research Institute and by a liberal grant of twenty-five thousand rupees for 
preparing and publishing an up-to-date Catalogus Catalogorum of all the Sanskrit 
manuscripts in the world. ^All these departments are now housed in the depart- 
mental buildings of our University. The scientific departments are provided with 
well-equipped laboratories. The indological departments will soon come to be provided 
with what may be called an indological laboratory in the form of the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, which is one of the richest storehouse of manuscript 
treasurers in the world and which, in its own interest and in the interest of Indo- 
logical research, ought to become a part of University Library. 

All these developments in the direction of provision for research have made it 
impossible for anybody to say any longer that our University has not shown sufficient 
interest^ in the work of dromoting research. A satisfactory achievement of the objects 
of our institutions intended far research depends largely upon the standard of in- 
tellectnal honesty prevailing among the Univerity teachers, upon the extent to which 
they may be able to vitalize their^ cultured leisure, upon the unimpaired security of 
the tenure of University teacherships and upon the spirit of scholarly trusteeship which 

upon their work. If the motto “Seek quality first and due quanti^ 
shall be added unto yon” deserves to be adopted and strictly enforced anywhere in 
our University, it is in our University departments of research. 
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Our University has been endeavouring to lay special stress upon the promotion 
of residential discipline in the Colleges within its jurisdiction. In this connection, 
one important matter to be remembered is that the educators of our students should 
impress upon them the need for reducing their daily requirements to a minimum 
and should discourage them strictly from cultivating expensive and wasteful habits 
of living. The spirit of plain living and high thinking, which dominated the ancient 
Universities of Taksasila, Nalanda and Vikramasila, should be re-captured and 
established in the hostels of our colleges and in the University union. The residen- 
tial atmosphere of the Universities of Ancient India made it impossible even for 
a Prince to develop any consciousness of his financial resources. Even a Prince, in 
those Universities, must be literally penniless. It is recorded that a Prince of 
Benares, who was studying at Taksasila, happened to break the bowl of a man by 
chance and that the Prince was not in a position to pay the cost of meal to that 
man when he demanded it. In every hostel there should be adequate provision for 
religious instruction. It was the religious discipline of^the Universities in Ancient 
India that made it possible for them to produce the intellectual and moral giants, 
to whom we owe all our cultural heritage. 

With the grants from the Government and with the funds which it has been possible 
to find from earlier financial accumulations, our University has made a good begin- 
ning in the development of its research side. Much remains to be done in this 
direction. The existing departments have to be strengthened by the institution of 
teaching posts of higher grades in some cases and of additional posts in other cases. 
It is necessary to have a well-devised scheme of long-term fellowships in our 
research departments. It is necessary to start a number of new departments in 
subjects which have not so far represented on the research-side. It is necessary to 
have an effective and liberal scheme of grants in aid of publications. All these 
developments depend upon the availability of funds. That, so far, the Senate has not 
had any member nominated by academical donors, as contemplated in Section 14 
clause 10 of the Act, is a regrettable commentary on the paucity of academical 
benefactors in the Madras University for the last thirteen years. Thus, this Univer- 
sity must necessarily get on in the hope that the generosity of the Government in 
respect of grants to the University would not be curtailed in any manner by the 
requirements of elementary education. It may be of some use to point out here that 
according to the latest periodical report published by the British Committee of 
University grants, “out of about £9,C0,(X)0 representing the annual income of the 
Universities, a third is voted by Parliament and 42 per cent of the total number of 
students in the Universities are assisted”. 

Fellow- Graduates^ 

Now, in the name of the University, I wish, you success ; and I request you all 
to ponder over the last verse in the Gita : — 

^Wherever there is Krisna, the Lord of Yoga — the embodiment of divine synthesis 
and wisdom ; and wherever there is Arjuna, the Arjuna the archer — the best example 
of a disciplined and skilled student ; there will surely be fortune, victory, prosperity 
and righteousness. Such is my belief”. May this be the belief of all — 

“yafra yagesvarah krsno yatra partho dhannrdharak 

Xatra srrvijayo bhutirdhruva nitirmairmama. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Hari Sing Gour^ Yioe- 
Chancellor, at the thirteenth conwocation of the Nagpur University held on the 20^ 

S^jtemher 1936. 

LiW^ AND GeNTLE2£SN — ^ ^ . 

1. After the graduation ceremony which you have just witnessed and in wMch 
many of you have taken part, you would naturally expect me to say a few of 
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appreciation aud encouragement to those who have just taken their degrees and are^ 
as such, passing out of the stage of studentship into that of the householder. 

As this is necessarily a recurring function in all Universities^ and as the delivery 
of a convocation address is a closing scene in many of them, you can well under- 
stand how difficult it is for me to give you any advice that has not been given 
before, though it is quite easy for me, and it is indeed a pleasure, to congratulate 
you, one and all, upon your success at the prescribed tests and on your securing 
the first fruit of your labour, though here again, it is not easy to assure you that all 
of you will be eagerly hugged to the bosom of a waiting world. Indeed, when I 
look around, my mind is filled with a feeling of sadness for the hulk of you who 
have taken your degree in law, for I do not know of a single^ door, barring your 
own, that will welcome you as a wanted member of the profession ; you know this 
too well and as your surging number faces you with ^ an insoluble problem, I feel 

that the solution of your growing unemployment is now in your own hands. As to 

the rest, one of you has done credit to yourself and to the University by taking its 
doctorate in Science and those of you who have proceeded to the higher degrees 
in Arts and Science will have no cause to regret the time you have spent in the 
acquisition of higher learning. 

I hope you will utilize the knowledge so gained as a stepping stone to the 
pleasures of deeper study of your subject. For, so long as you were a student in 
the class room, the bogey of an examination had, doubtless, haunted your studies ; 

but now that you are free to prosecute your own reading with no outstanding 

obligation you should begin to experience the joy of a closer communion with the 
master minds of the world. 

2. Hitherto you have lived in the realm of theories and books ; now you emerge 
into the arena of stern realities and the struggle for existence. Those few of yon 
who are well endowed by the product of other peoples’ labours may pass through 
life without a struggle and with no anxiety how to keep the wolf from the door. To 
them life does not unfold its scenic beauty, nor does it yield the true pleasure that 
a hard struggle alone can bring. They may dream away tHeir existence in a gilded 
chamber, but they have truly missed the joy of living. The idle rich do not live a 
life, they merely exist, and I do not envy their lot, nor should you, for such life is 
uneventful and inane. 

3. It is a long road, it is said, that has no turning and it is an idle life that 
finds a smooth way to its end. The best of man and in man does not come out in 
such a life ; nor does such life furnish the great drama that lies in its struggle, its 
obstacles, its noughts and crosses, its ups aud downs, its healthy exercise, noble 
enterprise and its great achievements. To many of you, the University has forged 
weapons which she expects you to use skilfully when you are faced with the 
struggle for existence. Tour education has given yon a mental strength which yon 
can use for your own advancement, and which you must not forget to use equally 
for the good of your fellowmen. You go out of this hall well-equipped, fairly armed 
to face the battle of life. It is up to you to fight it well. Do not go away with a 
feeling of despondency saying to yourself, ‘‘What shall we de ?” For it is now that 
yon have lots to do, lots to learn and lots to live for. 

4. ^Some of yon had entered the University portal with the sole object of receiving 
what is called vocational training. You have received the imprimatur of your Alma 
Mater and it is up to you now to apply your mind to the more serious affairs of 
your life. 

In a conntry so vast, so direrse and so unequal in its civilization, habits and 
culture, racial tradition and tribal attachments, the ordinary man lacks a common 
ideal that he can follow. In the conflict of ideals and the cacophony of morals it is 
by no means easy for him to adapt himself to certain fixed standard observed by the 
people at large, and enforced by their combined force voiced in the public opinion. 
But the universities of all countries as those of this are expected not only to impart 
knowledge, bnt equally to build up character ; and the lives of nations and great man 
therein are to be studied not for the purpose of wondering at their achievements as 
for the display of their power of thought and character which every young student of 
University can and should emulate. A student who fails in his book test but has 
garnered the harvest of a strong character for uprightness, fair deling and truth 
passes out of the University, it is true, with no diploma in his hand, bnt with a higher 
guerdon in his composition which will be far more useful to him than a tnere parch- 
ment, The University exam i nation is a test, but only a partial, and ‘even as sneh,^ a 
meagre test of a person’s ability. The best that a student can gain from his University 
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connectioii can never be brought into the ■weighing scales of an examination. _ And 
it is by far tlie most valuable part of a studeat’s education, and nis best ec[uipment 
in after-life. Ponctnality, discipline, obedience to lawful autkority, mutual tolerance, 
tke habit of correct thinking and correct action in circiunstanGes calling ^for imme- 
diate decision, resistance to extraneous influences swerving^ one from one s path of 
duty, abhorence of meanness, evil thoughts and self-seeking egotism, spurning the 
vice of communal or class subservience, the undeflecting path of straightforward life 
these are the bed-rock of human progress exemplified in the lives of those who have 
wielded large power or have become captains of industry. In any sphere, in every 
sphere, your great asset should be your education, and even more than education, 

your character. , . , , * j. 

5. One of the noblest prizes of higher education is the strengthening of our 

mind and the development of our character. Book-knowledge is a dangerous ^ thing 
unless it develops wisdom and heightens one’s character. Knowledge fails in its 
mission if it be treated as an end unto itself, and not treated as merely a means to 
an end, that end being the ^formulation of a better man. Such man profits by the 
lessons he learns, by the episodes of history he has to memorize, by the examples of 
those who have striven to consecrate their lives in the search of truth, of those 
who have hung away their lives for the sate of their conscience, of those who have 
preferred poverty and want to the affluence of wealth and splendour. To those of 
you who would like to learn what force of character means I would commend a 
perusal of the Book of Martyrs. The catacombs in Kome miles around bear visible 
witness to the strength of character of those who defied their persecutors and pre- 
ferred to die rather than recant what they believe ■ to be the Truth. And they were 
rustics and men drawn from the plebian stratum of society. You who have received 
University education should at least aspire to follow the example of these early 
martyrs of the Church, by developing courg^e and fortitude, firmness and fearlessne^, 
loyalty and a sen&e of duty, which should mark you out as men to be trusted, as 
men who can be safely employed to do the work for which your education may have 


fitted you. 

6. Honesty and truthfulness are not on trial when there is no cause to be other- 
wise, nor where it is to one’s immediate advantage. The force of character can be 
judged only when one is surrounded by temptations or is faced with the fear of injury. 
No nation can ever hope to rise in the scale of progress unless it is certain of 
receiving an assured measure of service and support from the bulk of its citizens, 
and no nation can ever hope to prosper that has for its citizens men who are venal 
and mercenary, selfish and self-seeking, deceitful and untruthful, in fact men without 
character. A University fails in its duty if it rests content with imparting only 
boot-knowledge and fmls to mould the character, and teach the practice of morality 
and truth as an unconscious habit acq[uired by observation and intimate contact with 
those who are the exemplars of high education. 

7. It is certain that the first object you will encounter upon leaving this^ hall is 
the spectre of unemployment and many of you will find yourself at your wits’ end 
how xo exorcise it. That the subject of unemployment is nation-wide admits of no 
doubt and I was recently privileged to preside at a meeting of the Empire Univer- 
sities Congress at Cambridge at which this weighty question was brought under 
discussion by the cembined intellectual force of the British Empire and some other 
countries which had sent out their representative to take part in the proceedings. 

The view I then formed, and have since been giving my tho^hts to, appears to me 
the only solution that the preent state of our country and its place in the Eknpire 
offers itself. It is, indeed, a solution which has removed that anxiety from the 
United Kingdom, where there is reported to be not only no unemployment amongst 
the graduates of the Universities, but the graduates themselves cannot be product 
in sufficiently large number to cope with the increasing and ever-increasing new 
avenues for their employment. In our country, however, we find the tables toned. 
We ton out graduates by tens of thousands, but there is no employment for th^ 
The problem is a serious oue and has to be tackled not only by the Universities, 
hut equally by the State which must go back to the root cause of this ever-growing 
unemployment. 

8. I am afraid that the question of unemployment of not only the graduate of 
our Universities but the middle class yout^ of our country has not been 




viewed in its true perspective. But taking the case of unemployed graduates ^ 
m typical of to more general question, we have to examine me causes to^ 
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created that problem. The first University in ^ India was formed on the model of 
London University started to impart higher literary education more chiefly to the 
clerical rank of employees who had lacked the opportunity or the means of receiving 
it in the older Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. That University which has 
just finished celebrating its centenary is about to enter upon its new era of useful- 
ness as soon as its new offices and hostels are completed. It will then aspire to 
mould its system of education to that of its older sisters. 

9. But there is no similar hopeful future for our own Universities which must 
continue to examine till another wave of public enthusiasm improves their type. 
Meanwhile, other and even more pressing problems have forced themselves upon 
the attention of the Universities. The study of humanities at one time so popular 
and, indeed, necessary for an essentially literary career, can no longer supply the 
expanding demands of new occupations created by the numerous inventions and the 
revelations of science, necessitating the training of a corps of qualified workers 
which the Universities cannot produce without ^ adding to ^ their 
faculties and equipment involving a heavy toll of money in capital and recurring cost. 

10. But even as it is, the true function of a University is not merely to impart 
knowledge, test it by periodical examinations and deliver to the successful students 
their badges which carry with them high privileges in securing employment or a 
place in the charmed ranks of the learned and other professions. Many of you have 
no doubt t^ed, and even over-taxed the resources of your parents and guardians in 
the prosecution of your studies, and now that you have ^ realized the summit of your 
ambition, other ideas must cross your minds, other anxieties haunt your vision. In 
imparting to yor the modicum of knowledge which it prescribes as the standard of 
your efficiency the University has discharged its duty ; but its duty is not done yet 
nor is yours to the University with which your name will ever remain associated. 

If the one ceases to interest itself in you after you have taken your degree, it will 
not be your Alma Mater but a mere mercenary dry nurse unworthy of the great 
and noble traditions which the assumption of its office necessarily implies, for though 
this University is young it is nevertheless a University and that term alone ^ carries 
with it the acceptance of certain ideals and the fulfilment of certain obligations 
which it cannot lightly discard or ignore. 

11. The existing Universities of the world to-day are comparatively young and 
new compared to those which studded the four corners of this great continent, the 
relics of which still bear witness to the devoted labours of the generations of 
teachers who received their disciples as free gifts and to whom they imparted free- 
ly and with a loving heart all that was best in them. The scholars of Naland, 
Taxilla or Yikrama Shilla and a hundred other Universities of Aryyavarta have 
imparted a culture and shed a lustre which is now the common heritage of ^1 
mankind. They have perished but the seed they had sown has since germinated in 
other lands and we have to-day numerous foundations which, unconsciously perhaps 
but none the less unerringly, carry on the great traditions of their forbears and en- 
dow to their alumni the priceless gift of wisdom and character by precept and 
example, only possible by a closer association of the teachers with their students 
and the students inter se. This is the prime motif oi the unitary Universities such as 
are the great national Universities of England. As such, our Universities suffers 
from a necessary drawback ; but with all that there is no reason why we should not 
keep that ideal before our eyes in our work of teaching, as you should in your con- 
duct as students of the University. It is true that without the fire and magneLsm 
and cohesion of a residential University you can never learn by example what litue 
you may yet gain by precept. It is like teaching a bo y Chemistry from books with- 
out the aid of an experimental laboratory. This is a drawback in your teaching 
which we all regret, but nevertheless, it is our aim to concert plans to bring you 
into closer contact with one another and with your teachers by devising such means 
as our limited resources permit. Those resources can, however, be greatly augment- 
ed, if you will realise your continued obligation to your Alma Mater, it seems to 
me that if every member of the University realized his responsibility to improve^ the 
resources of the University, we shall be every moment getting nearer^ to our ideal 
of a perfect University which should be our spiritual home not only during the years 
of our pupilage but for all time. 

12. It is with such support that the great Universities of the “West have be^ 
able to take time by the forelock and adapt their systems to the expanding demands 
of the community. English graduates are ever to demand to the numerous branches of 
public activity in which at one time all doors were closed to them. Not only are 
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they now absorbed in the public services of the country, the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, the Mercantile Marine, the Church, the Bar, the Medical and the teach- 
ing professions, but a very large number of them go into the City, the Bants, Trade and 
Commerce and the numerous industries in which their services are valued and requi- 
sitioned through the appointment boards which serve as clearing houses and to which 
all employers of educated labour readily turn for their needs. 

13. If we are ever to solve this growing riddle of unemployment in this country 
we need not only an active co-operation of the Government, but a no less hearty co- 
operation of the people themselves. The one can do what all national Government 
are doing in the Western countries and in Japan, and the people must not shirk their 
own responsibility in the matter. That responsibility raises other issues which cannot 
he burked. In Great Britain, the ready absorption of the annual output of graduate 
by the public and private services is due to the confidence the employers feel in 
their new recruits. Exceptions apart, they are likely to find in them ready and 
willing workers of high personal integrity, hard-working, punctual^ and obedient to 
the strictest martinets of discipline, treating their billets as a stepping stone to the 
higher prizes of the services. Can the same qualities be postulated of the produces 
of our own Universities ? An English graduate regards his degree as merely the 
beginning of his education which really begins as soon as he enters service or 
business. Can the same be said of the generality of our gradates The English 
graduate does not take it for granted that his graduation is anything more than 
a token of his general education. His real education begins with his apprentic^hip 
which might be of long or short duration according to the business he has joined. 
Even if he has t^^en a degree in law or medicine he has to undergo a period of 
his profession before he ventures to engage in an independent practice. But the 
historical circumstances of education in onr countiy, the enervating exactions of 
the climate, our national imperviousness, our primitive standard of life, our innate 
and inherited vis inertia have made many of us obdurate to the caU of modern life. 
We see a procession men moving before onr very eyes but we still remain xoot^ 
to the shibboleths of a bygone age. Onr bodies are new but our minds remain 
st^ant and apathetic to the new social order that the progress of the age and 
triumph of science has sprung into existence. We live in the din of 'the machine 
age but its roll-call does not awaken ns from onr mediaeval slumber. We scorn the 
materialism of those who are jockeying us out of our ancient lethargy, and yet we 

envy their prosperity. 

14. We are like those who prefer to live in a dark _cell only lighted^ ^by the 
candle of the altar and rafuse to open their door and windows to the rising sim 
and its refreshing light and air, like those who illumine their souls in the monastic 
sanctity of devotion of faith, but resist the approach of a new ray with its message 
of strength and hope and its abundant gift of a larger life. _ These and such as these 
carry on an incessant struggle against the invasion of new id^s and greater truths, 
content to rest on the dead voices of a buried jiast and blinded by the faded script 
of exploded authority. The God they worship is not Hie God of progress but the 
God of stagnation and inaction. And yet they are surprised when m the race for 
existence, in the battle of life, in the struggle for supremacy, in the march of pro- 
gress they are left behind. They forgather in their meeting plac^ only to ex<aaiim 
that they are sickly, poor and distressed, unemployed and stsuwing,^ while a more 
virile and a more alert race is elbowing them out of their scanty living and driving; 
them to the wolf. Little do they realize that life is a struggle, an incessant strata 
for existence and that he who is prepared to enter it will win, ^ but he who stands 
aside and never joins in its prizes and defeats cannot complin that he was left 
to despair and die. The conflict between the one and the other is^ a conflict of 
ideals between action and inaction. The one are the children of light, the other 

those of darkness. ^ , . . . . 

To realize the aim and purpose of life is the realization of a great truth- life is 
a battle, a struggle for existence, it is a non-ceasing panorama of action in which 
one has to take quick decision, act firmly and steer one’s course adroitly and yet 
correctly, prejudging the obstacles one has to encounter, preparing for the reckless 
steering of other voyagers on the high sea of life. , , 

15. A shrewd observer of men, by no means unfriendly to Indian 
once asked me a question : “Why is it that your country is so rich 
people so poor ? I replied : “Why is it that your country is so 

so rich ? And you can find the answer,” 
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The fact is that our businessmen still lag behind the businessmen of other countries 
They still strive to erect new edifices upon old foundations. And so long as this 
mentality continues, India can never hope to amass wealth and its people must remain 
poor. "TOat we want is a thorough cleansing of our social system and accommodate 
it to our changed and ever changing environments. Without^ such accommodation we 
must continue to live in the twilight of the fifth century while the rest of the world 
is basMng in the sunshine of the twentieth. 

16. This is a serious handicap to our national progress ; it is one cause, though 
by no means the only cause, of our national backwardness ; and oui* graduates and 
our educated classes are poverty-stricken because, for one thing, they lack the pro- 
pelling spirit of adventure and cannot profit by the instructions they receive and the 
examples they see set before their very eyes. The University naturally^ expects her 
sons to profit by the lessons they have learnt, and if you were to put into ^ practice 
the precepts of history and science as ye^r only sure mentors, you will be the 
pioneers of a New India in which reason and proved truth will take the place of 
traditional ritual and fancied authority. 

17. In the inauguration of this new order the State must take its share, for with- 
out its sympathy and active support our effort is apt to be one-sided. In other 
countries, the modernization of the State has taken the form of concerted ^ action by 
what has become known as the Five Years’ Plan. It may have its pitfails but on 
the whole, it has been justified by its results. Those of you who are on the thres- 
hold of great changes in onr political structure need no longer mb ^ your hands in 
helplessness, since if you are able to make a wise decision -.in placing at the head of 
your State men of large vision and constructive statesmanship ^ you wOl have taken 
your due share towards ths reconstruction of a new nation which, while ^ conserving 
all that has stood the test of time, still uses its dynamic force in rebuilding a nation 
which does not depend upon alms but lives and thrives and grows and prospers by 
the organized use of its own innate vitality. 

18. It is a noble task to which I adjure you to apply your minds. While you 
are young you have strength, let it be used for useful purposes. Do not waste your 
precious time in petty bickerings about nothing. If you haye to fight, make sure that 
you are fighting for the triumph of truth and not for the idlers’ garne ^of bluff. Life 
IS a great gift granted to yon ; make the most of it. Do not despair if you fail, for 
failure in a noble struggle is itself a precursor of success ; it may be by you, it may 
be by others ; but you will have this satisfaction that if you had not failed, otheri 
would not have succeeded. Remember that the history of great nations is in essence 
the biography of its geat men. It may be that you have not the spacious stage to 
display your talents : nor the audience to applaud your deeds ; but let your very 
shortooimgs spur you on to added efforts. 

19. The University is a humane institution and cannot be oblivious to the current 
of human thought. We observe on all sides a widespread agitation for a self-cen- 
tered nationalism. Nationalism is a fine flower of human evolution, but we shomd 
be careful to eschew what is a mere form from what is its core and substance. One 
ofishoot of our growing national consciousness is an yearning for the adoption ^ 
national script and a national language. The script indicated is Devnagari, and the 
lan^age Hindi. That a common language is a cementing bond between people is an 
obvious fact. And I should be glad if India can develop her self-consciousness by adopt- 

, ing a common language. But linguistic enthusiasm should not blind us to the ady^tage 
of world intercourse. An experiment is proceeding in one of our own Universities to 
. impart higher education through the medium of vernacular, and a similar sentiment 
has beeu voiced in the Court of this University. While I appreciate the motive that 
has prompted this movement and recognize the difficulty of imparting higher instruction 
throjmh tbe medium of a foreign, and that a very difficult, tongue, I cannot permit my 
^ senti^nts ^to run away with my reason, and when I find that countries like Japan 
and (fein^y have found it necessary to adopt bilinguism in their University course^ 
^ I pan/i^gly^say-tiiaj if India aspires to be a world force and establish a world 
m^rc^urs^^h§ might do worse than follow the lead of those and other European 

English is to-day the accredited medium of commercial intercourse. 
. It is trjieL in tjie countries to which I have referred English is taught only a 
second language, but what an English it is that they learn and speak I English is 
peobably the ^fficnlt language in the world to master. Its technique is; even 
^ iBore tq asd assimilate. With all itg difficulties it is a matter of P™® 

^ tl^t ||iy_ cgimtry-meh have shown a remarkable aptitude for making wat 
tbeir owiiv and uhtil one of bur vernaculars becomes sufficiently enriched 
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take its place, I see no alternative but to encourage the use of that language in all 
our higher teaching. 

Another problem that besets the present Universities, and indeed, all techni- 
cal educational institution is the multiplication of subject in which provision has to be 
made for imparting instruction. If our resources were unlimited this problem would not 
present the same difficulties that confront the Academic bodies. A suggestion has been 
made and is well worthy of consideration that an element of speci^zation might be 
introduced in our educational institutions, and that there should be a pre-arranged pool- 
ing of the resources of the several Universities so that they may conserve their own 
resources to impart adequate instruction in only a few limited sublets. The sug- 
gestion is an attractive one but needs the combined efforts of the Governments and 
the Universities, and is only possible if we could improvise an effective machinery 
for reviewing and directing the entire policy and purpose of education. No University 
and no Government has power enough to commit itself to isolated action. It is a 
task which might be delegated to a Central Board of Education elected for a limited 
period by all those responsible for the policy and furnishing the finance necessary 
for higher education. 

21. Fortunately for us, we can take an initiative in this direction by the large 
munificence of the late Rao Bahadur D. Laxminarayan, who has left" a princely 
legacy to be used for imparting to some of our boys a practical training in Applied 
Science and Chemistry. We hope that in the very near future we shall be able to 
construct an institute, for which a commanding site has already been selected. We 
are now engaged in acquiring that site and in preparing final plans for the construc- 
tion of our institute building. 

22. Our Law College has so far remained an intangible body but we have now 
decided to provide it with adequate accommodation in a building of its own for which 
a site has now been selected and as soon as it is acquired, which we hope will not 
be before long, we intend to start our building programme with the simultaneous 
construction of the Technological Institute and the Law College. 

23. Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 feel that I must now bring my address to a close. I 
am afraid I have strayed beyond the beaten track of such addresses and have failed 
to paint a rosy picture of our educational institutions and of their products. In 
making such remarks as I have made I have taken a rapid survey of the condition 
of Indian education and of India generally, as I am unable to speak of one without 
referring to the other. If we want one thing to rejuvenate our nation we need the 
orientation of a new policy and renaissance such as marked the close of medieava! 
Europe. That intellectual ferment of four centuries ago has since closed giving 
place to a neo-renaissance in which the renaissance itself has passed into the 
arohives of ancient history. We still linger in our primeveal past and if there is to 
be a real progress, and education is to yield its fine flower of inventiveness and ori- 
ginaiitw, a new be^nning has to be made and who can make such beginning better than 
you, the rising hopes of onr University, in whom the sap of youth is stui green and 
to whom we may naturally turn for courageous leadership and guidance. 


Annual Convocation — Nagpur-~5th. December 1936 

Mr. Syamapreksad Muhherjee’s Address 

The following is the text of the Address* delivered by Mr. Shyarnaprasad Mu- 
kheriee at the Annual Convocation of the University of Nagpur held on the Sih. 
Deci^ber 1936 : — 

Yotjb ExcellencTj Mr, Yice-Chaitcellor, FELLow-GRiimATES, Ladibs and Gentlemen, 

Let me in the first instance thank the authorities of your university for the 
honour they have done me in asking me to address this ConvoeatiorL To your uni- 
versity which has already established its reputation as a home of culture and progres- 
siva thought, I bring a message of good-will and cooperation from my Alma Mat^, 
the oldest university in British India, whose juxisdietion once extended from one 
end of Hindnsthan to the other. 

In the p^t you had eminent men to address your Convocation. I cannot 
claim to any distinction which would be within a measnrable distance from.fielESv 
But I yield to none in my conviction that througli education, rightly aad 

geBorou^y fostered, lies the salvation of our country, and that^ to-day 

offers a sphere of service and activity, limiBess in soope^ chspeagri^ the 
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lifelong labours of men of all creeds and communities. Is it not true that genera- 
tions of men in this ancient land have cheerfully saorificerd their wealtli, their com- 
fort for the sake of spreading knowledge and implanting in the human mind that insatia- 
able guest for Truth which in every age and clime is the foundation for the attain- 
ment of Freedom ? 

In recent years university problems in India have recei-ved an almost super- 
abundant measure of attention from people belonging to diverse schools of thought, 
both progressive and reactionary ; and numerous and coflicting remedies have been 
proposed for oim intellectual salvation. Though any suggestion for the curtailment 
of educational facilities must be resolutely opposed by the united voice of all lovers of 
Indian progress, we must not be slow to remedy the weak points in our system and, 
sinking all differences, readjust it to our changing needs and aspirations. ^ 

I believe opinion is unanimous to-day that the present system of university edu- 
cation in India requires thorough and immediate reorganisation. On the eve of re- 
construction let us leave aside comparatively minor issues and ask ourselves the 
fundamental question, what should be the aims and ideals of university education in 
India ? Education is not static. Its course must change with the passage of time 
and with the altered conditions of the community it seeks to serve and elevate. It 
must always be closely related to the life of the people. Otherwis e it becomes 
stagnant and soulless and instead of uplifting society tends to retard progress. 

Generally speaking, the Indian university must regard itself as one of the living 
organs of national reconstruction. It must discover the best means of blending to- 
gether both the spiritual and the material aspects of life. It must equip its alumni 
irrespective of caste, creed or sex, with individual fitness, not for its own sake, not 
merely for adorning varied occupations and professions, but in order to teach them 
how to merge their individuality in the common cause of advancing the progress and 
prosperity of their motherland and upholding the highest traditions of human civili- 
sation. That constitutes the perennial ideal of a University, rooted in Indian soil and 
expresses one of the greatest needs of the hour. 

While it will raise the average quality of its alumni and influence the steady 
march of progress and freedom, the university will not neglect the supreme task of 
giving protection and privileges to its brilliant teachers and advanced students, 
whose sole duty will be an unceasing search for truth and. the pursuit of learning 
for its own sake. A university is not worth its name which does not provide for 
both teaching and research of the highest order in diverse branches of knowledge. 
India must produce her own band of discoverers and conquerors of new realms of 
thought who will help to raise the intellectual level of the country and call forth 
the spontaneous homage and respect of nations far and wide. There is indeed no 
limit to the scope of such investigations which must be conducted in an atmosphere 
of truth and freedom, unhampered by worries and anxieties. They must also be 
closely related to Indian conditions and constantly aim at their betterment. 

Let us examine briefly how the universities may make their contributions towards 
national advancement. The preparation of the nation’s youth for the diverie pro- 
fessions which commonly absorb their energy and intellect will continue. New voca- 
tions and avenues of useful and honourable employment which are but partially open 
to the Indian youth, such as the army and the navy, trade, commerce and industry, 
will receive adequate attention. Scientific and technical knowledge of various kinas 
and grades, will he generously imparted in full remembrance of their supreme 

value in the making of a new India, capable of standing^ on her own legs. An a^y 
of leaders and workers, not a band of narrow specialists, is to be created whose 
aim will be to foster India’s economic and industrial development. It will be for 
them to devise ways and means for conserving and utilising the rich and inexhaus- 
tible raw materials*" in which this country abounds, not for individual profiteenng 

but for the benefit of its toiling millions and for providing them with food, clothing 
and shelter, thus stabilising national efficiency and wealth and preventing their con- 
^ tinned exploitation. Problems of health, sanitation, hygiene and diet whl be inv^u- 
gated and the conditions for the alleviation of suffering and malnutrition cpeiuiiy 

analysed. A ^culture must form a distinctive part of the work of the university 

and the possibility of increasing the productive power of land with the aid oi 
s<nenoe explored, and explained. ^ 

Neither will cultural pursuits and the study and investigation of arts and. letters 
be discontinued or discouraged. Philosophy, Literature, Archaeology and Architecture 
Fine Arts incluffing Music and Painting, the Indian Languages, classical and modern, 
: r,, . Efistoiy and Polity will be carefully nurtured and the correct interpretation of the mam- 
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festations of the genius of India in the realm of thought and culture will be faith- 
fully and courageously given. These studies will not be a mere catalogue of past 
achievements. The modern Indian scholar must have the training and the vision ^ to 
connect our ancient history and civilisation with our present needs _ and conditions 
and to suggest rules of conduct and formulate an outlook on life which the Indian 
society of today can worthily accept. Economics and Banking, prrticularly the posi- 
tion of this country in relation to foreign trade and competition, and the conditions 
of a prosperous and an economically free India, must be investigated. Politics and 
Constitutional law and theory must be critically examined, specially the fundamental 
aspects of the government and constitutions of countries which are attempting to re- 
habilitate themselves on the ruins of their former existence. Education and Psycho- 
logy will form the subjects of active iuvestigation. A department of Educational 
Research will devote itself to the study of local problems as also of great experiments, 
made in countries far and near, particularly in Russia and Japan. Important langu- 
ages of the East and West will be studied and the achievements of other civilised 
nations brought home to our rising generations. Indeed, while the Indian university 
will maintain the great characteristics of India's past culture and civilisation, omit- 
ting all that is pernicious and anti-progressive, if must not summarily reject what 
the West may give us. If Western ideas can be assimilated into our system without 
detriment to its national character, we shall welcome them. If such acceptance de- 
nationalises us, we shall reject them without hesitation. 

A great problem which Indian education must face sooner or later relates to the 
place which should be given to religious education. Religiou has played a dual role 
in the evolution of mankind. While it has done enormous good to humanity and has 
introduced order and solidarity in critical periods of man’s history, it has at times 
been utilised as a convenient excuse for senseless oppression of mankind. Indian 
education was deliberately made secular according to a policy of religions neutrality 
pursued by a foreign government which could hardly have acted otherwise. This has 
had in some respects devastating effects on the Indian mind. 

One feels doubtful however of the practicability of including religious education as 
a subject for study in our schools and colleges, open to youths belonging to various 
religious faitns. The danger lies in the fact that this instruction is likely to he im- 
parted by men who will lay greater emphasis on the practices of religion than on its 
principles and thereby sow the seeds of exclusiveness and fanaticism, ruinous for 
the growth of Indian nationhood. Religion must therefore be left mainly to home in- 
fluence the stardard of which must be appreciably raised. But I would "at the same 
time earnestly urge a regular and well-balanced study of the great truths and the 
beauties underlying the different religions faiths, presented in a manner which will 
not seek to proclaim the superiority of one to the other, nor emphasise minute di- 
fferences among one another. The text which will require most careful preparation, 
will record the ultimate triumph of truth and righteousness,- lay stress on the essen- 
tial unity of all religions and aim at the foundation of a common sympathy, a just 
and equitable understanding and a sense of universal brotherhood. 

A vast field of service that is open to the Indian university relates to the en- 
richment of our national languages. We must make them the vehicle of our 
instruction and through them spread knowledge far and wide in diverse branch®? 
and in forms both scholarly and popular. Another paramount need is the supply of 
thousands of university-trained youths, inspired by the best that a university can 
give, for directing the work and activities of elementary schools in India. There 
have no doubt been illuminating instances of scholarshdp, of high artistic attainments, 
of intellectual achievements in the spheres of letters, science and administration. 
But who will deny that ail this has been limited to a very small circle beyond which 
there is a state ranging from twilight to total darkness ? Who will deny that much 
yet remains to be done to dispel the clouds of ignorance, fear and superstition, that 
cover the Indian horizon today ? That more than 90 per cent, of the Indian popula- 
tion should continue to be illiterate even after 175 years of British rule in this 
country is an intolerable situation which calls for immediate action. A new race of 
university-trained youths must go forth and, fired with a spirit of zeal and sacrifice* 
undertake the duty of directing the affairs of schools, throbbing with life and energy^ 
to be opened at every village from one comer of the country to the oldier. 
school '^1 he the centre from which will radiate the joy and glory of knowledge, 
to the needs and conditions of every grade of society, not treated as 
but as living x>arts of one organic whole— knowledge that will liberal Ibe fetait 
abilities of the children of India and enable them to know themselves and iie hmtage 
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tliat is theirs. It is thus that the university will carry its banner of progress and libertr 
into the very heart of India, will cease to he characterised as the producer of small 
groups of men, ease-loving and self-centered, and will awahen a spirit of sympathy 
and support, nation-wide in extent, in furtherance of the noble mission it will have 
made its own. 

Our object is to give to the Indian youth an education which will be a true pre- 
paration for life and this cannot be achieved by fostering intellectual activities alone, 
we have to raise the physical standard and efhciency of rising generation and must 
aim at creating a sound mind in a sound body. Physical education must be made 
compulsory in schools and colleges. For this purpose there must be an abundant 
provision of playing fields and gymnasia ; there must be regular supply of skilled 
teachers who will instruct our youths in daily habits of physicaj welfare and will 
consider individual needs and capacities ; there must be an organised system of free 
examination and a net-work of after-care centres. Closely connected with physical 
instruction is the supreme question of snpply of cheap but nourishing diet without 
which physical culture is meaningless, if not harmful. . 

Addressing the university of the province that claims Dr. Moonje as its own, 
need I emphasise that military training also should be made compulsory in our 
colleges ? Its object will not be to proclaim the doctrine of Might is Right hut to 
instil into the minds of our students a sense of discipline, alertness and organisation, 
so essential for building up character. It will also serve to ^ show that, given ade- 
quate scope, Indian youth may worthily forru thp foundation of a national force, 
capable of defending our hearth and home ; this will deepen a sense of self-respect 
and self-confidence in the minds of our people and remove an unjust stigma on oui 


capacity and character. , t,* i i x 

1 have been hitherto speaking of some of the major activities which should fom 

part of the programme of every Indian university. We must not overlook however the 
need of altering the methods of imparting instruction and knowledge, we must 
re-establish that close and intimate relationship between the teacher and the student 
which was one of the features of ancient Indian education. The system of mass 
lecturing and formal communication of information which is not often properly 
assimilated, must obviously be modified, giving place to a more intensive system oi 
tutorial aud seminar work which will stimulate the growth of right and indepen- 
dent thinking. For this purpose, we must be enabled to employ a much larger stm 
than at present and to pay our teachers adequately. Nothing is more iruportant to 
the success of an educational scheme than the selection of the right type of teachers, 
men of character and learning, who will regard their task as a sacred mission— men 
who will inspire the respect and afiection of their students and will act as tneir 

guides, philosophers and friends. , , , ^ a t ^ 

thorough revision of the system o£ examination is also urgently called tor. 
The predominance of examinations in university education in India has seriously 
affected the march of progress. Whether in schools ^ or colleges or in the univer- 
sities, the goal ordinarily in view before one and all is success at the examinations. 

This aspect of educational organisation is not peculiar to India and has recently been 

receiving considerable attention in other countries. We have to explore the condi- 
tions under which we can dispense with the rigours of the examination system and 

secure a more satisfactory recognition of the work done during a student s career in 

educational institutions. _ ^ x ;i x 

We must also provide for a more intimate relationship^ ^ between student ana 
student and for this purpose generously equip our universities and colleges with 
hails, unions and common-rooms. This contact, this free and frank exchpge of ide^ 
and ide^s, will help to lay the foundation of true and luting comradeship ; this wm 
build up enaracter, knock down angularities, create wider interests and enable me 
youths' to know themselves truely and well. A mere pursuit of knowledge -in me 
deetuEe^mom, the library or the laboratory cannot make a man worthy of his life a 
missron. ■ ; 

I hav^ spoken of some of the fundamental problems of educational recon- 

structioit wMoh' will take years of ceaseless, determined and patient toil to solve. 
' Before I oohi^Mep 1 must however enumerate the primary conditions which require 
to he fui^^ in;^ ^equate ,and satisfactory measure before any scheme of re- 
_ OTganisatioUUtr^^ r^pD^ in character, can be undertaken with success. First 
foremost, a sysfem of hdacation, consistent with the genius of the people of India 
ahd, suit^ to modepa life ahi. pohdiiions, cannot be fully achieved unless and until 
pujoye a politacsl status which wUl give her the liberty to decide for herself 
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wliat constitute her national needs and how best they can he satisfied. Call it 
dominion status, responsible self-government or swaraj — I am not concerned with the 
nomenclature ; I am concerned with the supreme fact that the constitution^ must 
give us reaJ and not shadowy rights and powers and enable India to be the mistress 
of her own destiny. Secondly, there must be less of degrading poverty and less of disease 
and pestilence, now nation-wide in extent, which are sappigg our vitality and energy 
and shutting out the inrush of joy, light and beauty into this land of proud and ancient 
civilization. Thirdly, the State must spend far more adequately and generously on 
education, in all its grades, than what it has done in the past. All schemes for 
reconstruction will remain unrealised until this paramount condition is whole-heart- 
edly fulfilled. Fourthly, there must be an elaborate system of elementary and 
secondary education which will form an enduring foundation on which the great 
structure of university education will be built, shining like a crown of purposeful 
achievement drawing inspiration and strength from the abundance of materials which 
the lower stages will bring to its doors. Fifthly, education at every stage should be 
as cheap as possible while its quality will be maintained at a high level. Even in a 
rich country like Great Britain more than 40 per cent of University students receive 
concessions and aid, the total value of which is about Rs. 17,800,000, ^ excluding the 
contributions of private trusts and corporations. In Russia education is free in the 
lower stages and 80 per cent of her university student are not required to pay any- 
thing. Sixthly, while expressing our deepest gratitude to our past benefactors, let 
us emphasise that the universities mnst inspire private benefactions on a much 
wider scale than they have hitherto done. In every country we witness today a 
conflict between class and class. We witness the unjust and Inequitable distribution 
of wealth and the existence, side by side, of riches and abject poverty. But this 
disparity is nowhere more staggering than in this unfortunate land of ours. If our 
wealthy men 'v^ho have amassed fortunes, whether through personal efforts or 
through the accident of birth or otherwise, make up their minds to allot a portion 

of what they possess for the uplift of their bremren, for the wide diffusion of 
knowledge and culture, for the alleviation of suffering, they will be uprooting 
feelings of hostility and antagonism and will inspire the affection and confidence 
of the masses whose prosperity and improvement they wOl thus have helped to 

stabilise. Seventhly, there must he a close and honourable connection between 
education and trade, industry and commerce, so that men trained in different 
branches of practical skill and knowledge will have a natural scope for their 

talents. Mere technical education, divorced from such association, can never solve 
the problem of unemployment. Lastly, the universities must be given the amplest 
freedom to work out their salvation. We must free education from the under- 
currents of political and communal strife. Let each university have a constitution 
judiciously planned on acadomio considerations and truly representative in character. 
Let the men chosen for their administration be of the type inspired solely by the 
idea of training youths who will be an asset to the cause of Inman progress. 

Fellow- CTaduates, let me make it clear that while i am anxious that the univer- 
sity-trained youth should be saturated with the highest ideals of Indian life and 
culture and imbibe the best elements of western science and knowledge, I do not 
want him to grow up as an aggressive nationalist utterly forgetful of this ultimate 
loyalty to the spirit of humanity at large. Neither do I minimise the value of his 
atkchment to his community and province. Let us however constantly bear in 
mind that the introduction of communal and sectarian factors in the field of Indian 


politics is sharply dividing her peoples into warring sections, each distrustful of the 
other. For the sake of our very existence let us not forget the supreme need of 
discovering a proper synthesis between apparently conflicting interests. 


To YOU who are about to enter the arena of life, I pead with all earnestness 
that whatever spheres you may work in, let your banner be a symbol not only of 
knowledge and enlightenment, of liberty and balanced judgment, of clean thoughts 
and actions, but also of unity and service. Let us remember at every step that we 
who call ourselves educated, exist not crimarily for our own sake but for addins 


WHO call ourselves euucatea, exist not primarily lor our own saxe out lor aaoing 
our individual coutributions^ however humble, to the advancement of natkw^ 
pr<»perity. Let us learn to identify ourselves whole-heartedly with the cause M 
me suffering millions of our countrymen. Let no fear come to us because we havn jtoli 
bom in an age not of peace and comfort but of restlessness and adversity. 
by a supreme belief that the cause of Indian progress and freedom, 
legitim^ and that India has an ennobling message to give to the pi 
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let us equip ourselyes truly and well and march collectiyely and courageously 
towards our cherished goal. Let us all solemnly and humbly pay our tribute of 
homage to the eternal spirit of our motherland and pledge ourselves to her service 
in the words of the warrior poet, words which were uttered in his last Convocation 
address by my revered father fourteen years ago and which are still ringing in 
my ears : — 

“I vow to thee, my conntry— 

all earthly things above— 

Entire and whole and perfect, 

the service of my love — 

The love that asks no question *, 

the love that stands the test, 

That lays upon the alter 

the dearest and the best ; 

The love that never falters, 

the love that pays the price. 

The love that makes undaunted 

the final sacrifice.” 


The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Dr. E, P. Metcalf., Yioe^ 
chancellor. University of Mysore, at the Convocation of the University of Mysore 

held on the 29th. October 1936 : — 

Tour Hiohness, Gra.dxjates of the University, Lidies and Gentlemen, 

Yfe are just now entering the second century of English educationjn India. 
Almost exactly a hundred years ago was sown the seed which has yielded the 
university systems of today. So accustomed have _ we become to the shapes mKen 
by our universities, which in fundamentals are similar to those of represenmtive 
Universities in other parts of the world, that we may be forgiven for losing sight ot 
the very real controversy that took place so long ago on the question of the type of 
higher education best suited to the genius and the needs of the country. The issue 
was ultimately decided on a variety of considerations, at least one of them being 
frankly utilitarian, namely, the need foy suitably cultured people to work an 
administration which was to be carried on, in its higher stages, in English. 

It was then, as it has always been since, a cardinal principle of the theory of 

British Government in India that the people should be prepared to accept in increas- 
ing measure the burden of the administration : such preparation involying am^g 
other things the cultivation of a feeling of unity and a spirit of self-reliance. The 
extent and speediness of the emergence of such qualities would naturally depend 
very largely on the proper choice of an educational system. 

I think that retrospect compels the acceptance of the conclusion that the policy 
adopted in principle a century ago has been justified. Said Macaulay of the peoplo 
of India, ‘^Having become instructed in European knowledge they may in soine 

fnttcre age demand European institutions When such a day comes, it will 

be^tbe proudest in English history.” Such a day has now very obviously arrived-— 
a^ost, according to the views of some, to the point of embarrassment. It is of 
interest to reflect on the extent to which the form of higher education chosen has 

helped and hastened its arrival, and to try to imagine the position of India today 

had Perawi been continued as the language of office and become the common 
language of higher ctdture in consequence. ^ ^ 

There nan: be no doubt that in the social and political reconstruction of an Indian 
nation from ethnolc^cal material of wide diversity of culture, incompatibility of 
interests, mntu^^ nninteitigibility in language and many other centrifugal characteris- 
■pcs, the imposition of a common language of culture, though foreign equally to all 
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(and perhaps for that very reason) and a novel type of culture, has provided a 
powerful medium of union. 

In a hundr^^ years English education has permeated the whole of this vast 
territory, providing the ^ people with the gift of expression in a universal world 
language, bringing with-it the power of participation in the most modern of world 
movements and facilitating the fresh contribution of India to human progress, and 
ultimately evolving a national consciousness. One sees the guiding hand of Provi- 
dence in the decision taken in 1837 to educate India in the English language. 

It was the clear intention of the fathers of English education in India to place 
the people in possession of the fundamentals of modern science. The first indent for 
what was then called “philosophical apparatus’* had already been sent to England 
from Calcutta ; and the appointment of a professor of experimental science had at- 
least been contemplated. I quote from Mayhew’s Education of India : “As though 
te mark India’s departure on the westward road, a Brahmin demonstrator before a 
hushed and breathless class had dissected a human body” ! 

^ spite of such efforts, modern science does not seem to have made much appe^ 
to the India of those days. Even in 1857, the foundation year of the mother Uni- 
versities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, pure science subjects did not find a place 
m the first curricula of studies. It was not long beforeithey were introduced and it may 
be supposed that the methods of teaching them were not dissimilar from those prac- 
tised^at the time in England. Towards the end of the nineteenth century the teaching 
of science was improved in England by the introduction of practical laboratory 
courses for students. India was unfortunately slow to follow this lead. I feel certain 
that the prolonged adherence to the lecture-cum-text-book system of study in science 
was mainly, if not entirely, responsible for the very wrong and harmful attitude 
towards such studies (and indeed towards study in general) which was prevalent^ in 
India thirty years aga. A sense of unreality was generated in relation to scientific 
theory and experimental fact — a feeling that these things were said to be so by 
certain vague ^persons a very long way off, that it was desirable to know what those 
individuals said and thought about these things, because such information, if ready 
for production at the time of a competitive or other examination, won credit in the 
form of marks. But the possibility that the new knowledge which was being so 
rapidly gathered and co-ordinated abroad might be a vital matter with immolate 
practical applications, both personal and social, could hardly be grasped by a student 
sitting stilj while his teacher manipulated symbols and diagrams on a black board 
and accasionally performed mysterious and only half-seen operations on the lecture 
bench, with a piece of imported apparatus. As for any aspiration on the part of 
the pupil himself to add to that kind of knowledge, such an idea must have been 
beyond his wildest imagining, A scientific instrument was to be handled in a rever- 
ent, olmost s^erdotal, spirit by the teacher only. Should it become damaged or out of 
adjustment either a new one must be substitute or the defective one sent on a 
journey of thousands of miles for repair at the hands of the magician who made it. 
Such a system could not fail to perpetuate a deep sense of infenority in re^)ect of 
new knowledge. 

About twenty-five years ago a change came over the spirit of university education 
in India, the first expression of which, in our region, was the institution of new 
intermediate courses by the University of Madras. That reform marked a turning 
point in the cultural history of India of real significance. From it — and, I verily 
believe, very largely because of it,— dates the period of the recent intellectum unfolding 
in India, a phenomenon produced no doubt, by a combination of causes and circum- 
stances ; but of these, I am sure that one of the most potent was the change of 
educational method, particularly in Science, in the Universities. It may seem but a 
small thing at a first glance, this introduction of three hours of practical laboratory 
trainining in the week’s work of an elementary student. It represented, however, a 
complete alteration of the student’s approach to the subject of study ; it provided 
au object lesson in his own potenti^ities as an experimenter and observer, a sugges- 
tion, that he too might become in due time a wrester of Nature’s secrets. In fact, it 
substituted for the idea of an educational process of passive reception that of active 
pursuit by the student, accompanied, aided and abetted by his tether. An attitude of 
mind is apt to be cont^ious ; enthusiasms have a way of spreading. In wh^vg' 
manner it may have operated, that reform has had a remarkably stimuiath^ m 
dev^oping intellectual initiative not only among students of Science bnt our 

cultured class^ generally. If we require a monument, we have bnt to rc^nd on 
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tlie aoWevements of Indians in almost every cultural field during this last quarter- 
century. 

The idea of making his own contribution to new knowledge is no longer foreign to 
the serious student in India. The habit of pursuing some line of original investiga- 
tion has become fairly common, especially among university teachers, and is encour- 
aged by all wise university administrations. Wq occasionally hear critical remarks 
passed by members of the public on our efforts to foster the spirit of research with- 
in the University, on the ground mainly that such time and money as we can manage 
to find for research^ work would be better spent on more teaching for more students 
and that the Intrinsic value of the '^discoveries” made is not commensurate with the 
expenditure, even in our modest scale. It must be made clear that we do not expect 
an output of important ^discovery, though we occasionally get What we want is 
that everjr teacher continue to be^ a sincere student ; and devotion to a line of origi- 
nal investigation is the best^ evidence that a teacher is keeping himself abrest of 
progress in some region of his subject. Moreover, a man who is himself an investi- 
gator is likely to prove a much more efficient teacher, able to use his imagination 
and to draw on his own experience and to induce in his pupils a critical and inde- 
pendent attitude of mind., which relegates the text-book to its proper position as a 
guide rather than an ultimate authority. If for no other reason, since one of the 
chief objects of education is to strrengthen character, the encouragement of the 
research spirit in every teaching department of university is not merely legitimate, 
hut a positive duty. 


In this respect I feel that we are moving on right lines and that we have 
already developed a satisfactory atmosphere in our various departments in respect 
of our standards and of our attitude towards study. We have, among our teaching 
staff, a good proportion of keen workers in original research, who act as conductors 
of the stream of recent discovery through their respective departments of knowledge 
to which, moreover, they themselves are making their own contributions. We have 
been able, in the course of years, to accumulate literature and appliances, so that 
we have for some time been in a position to afford facilities for advanced workers 
in nearly all our departments ; and this equipment is being continually added to 
and kept up to date. 


Such measure of success as we have achieved in these directions would not have 
been possible without adequate support. A tribute is due here to the liberality of 
view which has distinguished the policy of the Government of Mysore in respect of 
our university institutions and later, after its foundation, of our University as a 
whole. It is always in fashion to criticize Government — it is perhaps one of the 
chief functions of a government to sustain criticism. Comment has not infrequently 
been made on the failure of the administration to furnish what may have been 
considered to be necessary finance for the expansion of the activities of the Univer- 
sity—in fact, I may have been guilty of such comments myself, on occasion. ^ But 
Governments have, unfortunately, to find money for other things besides Universities. 
If we compare the average expenditure on University education since about 1910 
with what it was during the twenty-five years preceding that date, we cannot fail 
to he struck by the very real effort which has been made to enable our university 
education to reach the international standard. We, members of the University, may 
regard this effort as a practical expression on the part of the State of confidence in 
ourselves ; and we must see to it that we continue to merit this confidence. 

In common with our sister Universities we have helped to build up the univer- 
sity system of India from small beginnings. This edifice has been constructed, all 
of it within eighty years ; and most of it within the last twenty-five. We have 
come into line with other countries in respect of methods of study and standards 
of courses. By encouraging research we are stimulating interest in acquiring and 
even, adding to new knowledge. 

' ^We macy now inquire in what manner and to what extent our achievement is 
confo^i^g benefit on the country as a whole. Speaking of this University and 
of our country of Mysore I suppose we may fairly claim to have produced a cultured 
upjpOT cla^ which otherwise would not have existed, or not in its present, form. 
Within tMs-u^tured class we have trained hands of technicians — teachers, physicians 
^d surgeo^j.OTgineers, administrators. Of the work of our technicians we may be 
jr^tiy Tim Mysore State has gained an enviable reputation in the fields of 

■ ^ udmimstralaon^ ed-ucaHoii, engineering and medicine — a reputation which has been 
ymy larg^y by the ^oxts. of alumni of our own University Institutions. 

yet young, stands well in the estimation of the intellectual 
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world of India, ft has taken a sufficiently prominent and representative part in 
many activities of an all-India range. In all these respects it may be considered 
to be fulfilling its dharma. But is this to be regarded as the whole dkarma of 
an Indian University ? 

This is a large question, so large that it cannot even begin to be considered in 
the course of a short address, I may, however, be permitted to suggest one or two 
lines along which thought may be directed. 

Hirst of all, are we adequately tSupplying a need ? In spite of the frequent 

coinplaints Revelled against our universities that our methods are wasteful, our 

policies ili-directed, our products largely unemployable, the fact remains that, 
judging from the demand for admission, university education is becoming 
more and more appreciated among certain sections of the population. 
This popularity may be due to a desire, for its own sake, for the type of cultural 
training we purvey ; or it may be for the practical amenities that that culture^ is 
expected to secure. Many people will, I am afraid, hold with the latter explanation 
which is supported by the feeling that we are turning out too many graduates in 
relation to the fields of employment that lie open to them ; iand the cry is raised 
that university policy should be directed to the invasion of fresh fields. To the 
question of where those fresh fields lie, no very convincing reply seems to be forth- 
coming, either from our critics or from any one else. 

A second question concerns the relations of the Universities to the general popu- 
lation. Have the Universities any duties to the common or uneducated people ? If 
so, what ; and to what extent are these duties being discharged ? 

According to an ancient proverb, the musician is expected to adapt his 

melody to the r^uirements of those who provide^ his remuneration. Most of our 

Indian Universities are financed largely from public funds. In the case of this 
University, by far the greater part of the whole ‘cost of maintenance is borne by 
the tax-payers, the bulk of whom are in humble circumstances. Are these people 
deriving all possible advantage from their University ? That they do derive a very 
considerable advantage, though perhaps in a rather indirect manner, cannot be denied. 
The ministrations of the professional classes, to which I have alluded, constitute a 
great public benefit. But it is not inconceivable that we might be of still more, and 
more direct, service to our paymasters. 

The demand for and supply of university education has, during the last twenty or 
thirty years, increased in a phenomenal manner. In 1910 the number of Interme- 
diate students in the university institutions in this State was about 300. ^ To-day 
the corresponding number is over five times as large. At first sight this might 
appear to be a matter for pure con^atulation — the demand for culture having grown 
more than five hundred per cent in twenty-five years. But what, I would ask, of 
the corresponding illiteracy statistics for the State as a whole ? ^ ^ 

It was one of the intentions of the founders of ^English education” in India that 
it should exert a reflex action on the intellectual condition of the masses by a 
process of cultural percolation downwards. Can fiie Indian Universities, our own 
among them, be regarded as fulfilling their dkarma in this respect ? I |>ropbun4 this, 
not as a rhetorical question, but as a genuine inquiry, without presuming to furnish 
or even to suggest an answer. 

As an exmple of what can he done in the way of dirct action, I must refer to a 
very praiseworthy enterprise undertaken by certain members of oux staff under the 
auspices of a Teachers’ Association which tney have formed. During the Univesity 
recesses this Association organizes brief expeditions to selected mraT centres. For a 
week or so at a time the days are filled with lecfores and demonstrations intended for 
the general public, conducted mainly in Kanada, and dealing with a ^wide variety 
of subjects of practical and cultural value. In this the workers are agisted by the 
local authorities and to a small extent by the University. Their efforts have earned 
the warm appreciation of the localities which have been served. In this work the 
University Teachers’ Association has given ns a practical dem^onstration of the possi- 
bility of direct service to the rural population by ihe University, I wish we could 
afford to support this movement much more effectively ; but unfortunately the inM- 
biting effects of the depression period are still with us ; and this movement repra^ts 
hnt one among several directions in which our usefulness mighh in more ^propiti<m 
circumstances, have been extended. This is perhaps a not unsuitable oecasiou fer a 
special appeal to the public-minded citizen with a little money to spare, the 

suggestion that a donation towards the expenses of the education weeks of the 
Association is likely to be more fruitful than if devoted to the fosndaScm of more 
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scholarships or prizes, of which, quite franhly, I think the University has already 
enough. 

It is trite, but fundamentally true and the key ^ fact to the present economic 
problem in India, that an improvement in the condition of the labouring classes must 
precede any improvement in that of the rest of the social fabric. Public Enemy 
No. 1 in India is illiteracy, and must be attacked as such by every resource of men, 
money and method. It appears to me that nearly enough force is being concentrated 
against this citadel of darkness. Consider these figures : in the twenty years between 
1912 and 1932 precentage of illiterates over five years of age taken over the whole 
of our population, ui'ban and rural, fell from ^93 to ^ 89‘4. Contrast this with the 
expansion in the volume of university education during the same period. If asked to 
name the most potent single agency of the civilization of this age, one would answer 
‘‘the Printing Press.” The faculty of reading is a sixth sense which civilization » has 
developed in mankind, as important in its way as hearing or seeing. Yet ninety per cent 
of our population are defective in this sense, suffering from a curable defect which, 
in my humble opinion, not nearly sufficient effort is being made to cure. 

Judging from results, it would appear that the plan of campaign against illiteracy 
has failed and that some new form of attack must be devised. If I may venture a 
suggestion, there is perhaps a lack of suitable inducement to learn to read. Literature 
of the right kind is neither abundant nor sufficiently accessible. In countries where 
literacy is general, the habit of reading is catered for by a vast volume of ephemeral 
literature in the form of cheap newspapers. Some of the most successful daily 
papers in England lay themselves out to provide special matter for each of various 
classes of readers. I have a feeling that far more could be done by the ^ cheap or 
even free distribution of a suitable Kannada Daily Mail or even Daily Mirror than 
by any of the devices which have been tried. There are already, of course, number 
of Kannada papers in circulation, some of them of very considerable ^ merit. But 
possibly they take themselves a trifie too seriously to offer any strong inducement to 
the country folk to learn to read for recreation. 

By eradicating illiteracy work will be provided for a literary cl^ss. The _ root 
cause of the unemployment of the educated upper classes lies in the economic inabi- 
lity of the uneducated lower classes to employ them. The social aud economic sal- 
vation of the Kannada people can only come through the Kannada language in print. 

The University is now engaged on a monumental work in this very field, a work 
which cannot fail to contribute something to the betterment of the people. I ^ refer 
to the compilation of an English Cannada Dictionary, which will, in an^ authoritative 
manoer, facilitate translation and will render Kannada capable of conveying ideas on 
the most modern technical topics. The notion of such a work first occurred ^ 
small group of ardent and patriotic Kannada scholars ; but it was only under the 
direct encouragement — I may say, quite active stimulation— of our Dewan, Sir Mirza 
Ismail, that it took practical shape. This work will take about seven years to complete 
and it will he without a parallel in any Dravidian language. It will represent a 
most important contribution not only to the practical and cultural advancement or 
the Kannada people both in and outside this State but also to the study of Dravidian 
linguistes. Incidentally it appears to be the cheapest book, for its size and content 
ever sold. I suggest that every patriotic Kannadian should at once order his copy. 

Within the University too originated the two first Karnataka Sanghas which have 
done so much for the revival of Kannada literature. _ _ 

The University is by no means unmindful of its responsibilities towards the peopla 
But extra-mural work organised on an adequate scale requires ^ establishment ana 
finance. Given this essentials I have no doubt that future administrations in the 
University will turn their efforts more and more towards extra-mural work^ which, 
I trust, the advent of rather better times will render possible. 

To those graduating to-day, I offer my felicitations. I hope tha' a life of happiness 
and sorvice lies before every one of you. These two things are closely related ; and 
the degree of your achievement of them lies almost entirely within yourselves. ^ 

Besides pleasure and privilege, the cultured life bring its special difficulties and 
problems and duties to be overcome, solved and performed to the best of one s in- 
dividual' ability. The surest shield against a great and important group of human 
troubles is a transparent honesty of purpose and of dealing. The cynical statement 
of the degrees of comparison, getting on, getting honour and getting honest, must be 
read from right to left to be true. 

Though to-day you formally cease to he members of the University and your 
miiod of pupilage^ closes, I trust you will continue as students in the true sense for 
rest of your lives, If the University has not taught you to teach yourselves you 
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are taking nothing from ns of permanent value. I suppose that most thinking People 
will aoree that one of the things we owe to ourselves during the period of our 
earthly pilgrimage is to develop personality, an entity which is a complex of 
Qualities. In some of our qualities, chiehy those of the spirit, we can and should 
increase up to the last. Among these is the culture which is born of knowledge and 
exeerfenc? I would urge you therefore as a dutv to yourselves, never to 

Sdor the habit of study which I trust we have succeeded in inculcating 

fn vou Be liberal in your views and patient of those of othp Some of you, 

no ^doubt, will, in the ^course of time, assume positions of authority and respon- 

sibility. When that time comes you will be well advised to be ^ the most severe 
critics "of your own actions and opinions. 'Welcome friendly onbcism and try not to 
rfsent ttiat wWcli may be not friendly. Pay more attention to the arguments of your . 
opponents than to those of your supporters ; because the latter echo your own, while 
the former may exhibit points of view which you rnay have n -t regarded. 

Live within your income, however small. Do not be tempted by smoott offers _ of 
a<isistance to borrow from ostensible altruists with mouey^ to sps^'e. These 
gentlemen are not usually actuated by motives of pure charity. Resist all temptahon 
to extSvagance even to the extent of defying custom. Indebtedness is a most potent 
source of unhappiness and social disaster. To allow yourselves to be dragged down 
bv it through carelessness or weakness is nothing short of a _ social crime, affecting 
not oniv yourselves and your unfortunate dependants but society in gener^ 

PiSly, be mindful of the condition of those less fortunately situated than yon^ 
selves the humble toilers in field and factory by whose efforts you have bwn enabM 
to reach the stage we celebrate today. educaJon has bought tegely by 

the labour of such and they have accordingly a right to profit by it Yon mnst 
therefore clearly understand that yon owe to them &e duty of strumg all your days 

to their spiritual, social and material betterment While ur>versiti6s are swelling 

and multiplying, the percentage of illiterates in this gr^t land remains almost 
^tSmnarv^^ a standing reproach to every one of the hundreds of graduates turned 
out at ea^ch Utaversity (Convocation. Although it may be placing what ought to be 
m absolute obligation on a lower plane, it is sufficiently obvious that m saving toese 
TOu would be saving your own class. In any organized society constituted of 
dhforent classes each k iu the last analysis, employed by the others. The true 
reason of the present difficulty of finding employment for the more cultured m India 
is that the less cultured are not in a position to take advmtage of their servic^. 
The amelioration of social conditions below is necessary m order to create the 
national resonice for the support of those above. _ Unless the evil circle of ignorance 
and economic distress can be broken the country is without hope. 

These serious thoughts, hut this is a serious occasion, not one entirely for 
iubilation at having over-leaped the last barrier of examination, but one also for the 
framing of resolutions, the excogitation of a plan of life, even, I hope, for a measure 
of self-dedication to the service of our fellows. Like a good host parting from wel- 
come guests it is my duty in opening the gate into the world to point out to you 
vour path In doing so I bid yon farewell and wish for yon that year journey may 
be pleasant and your errand honourable and that you may in due time reach your 
desSnation in happiness and peace. 


The Agra University Convocation. 

The following is the text of the Convocation address delivered by Dr. P. Basu^ 
the Yice-Chancellor at the Agra University Gonvocation held on the 20th November 

1936, 

ToUB ExCELLEXCT AI7D MeMBEKS of OoNVOOmOK, 

Agra University has done me the great honour of asking me to deliw the €on- 
vocaSon address this year. Such an address has become the annual feature of nmat 
of the universities in India, On an occasion like this it has also beco®^ e^fomary 
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to survey in broad outline the general educational progress. In my address this 
evening I propose somewhat to depart from the beaten track and even at the risk 
of introducing unsavoury elements in my speech, try to look at a few of the prob- 
lems which face us at the present juncture of educational development at the univer- 
sity stage, I need hardly say that for one ^who is so intimately connected with 
university education as I have been both in Agra University and in one of its 
constituent colleges it is not easy to face with equanimity the peculiar problems of 
university education, especially those which rnay arouse some controversy. The 
layman believes that we who are steeped in university traditions cannot take an 
objective view of our immediate environments and can only rationalise our prejudices 
and dogmas regarding the system of which are both products and. upholders. I shall 
therefore try to keep this view of our lay friends speciady in mind while discussing 
some of our present difficulties. 

I shall not attempt to give my view of the pui^ose of higher education as it is 
sought to be imparted in modern universities. This has been attempted times 
without number by eminent men much better qualified for this work than I am. 
None so far has been very satisfactory and none has had universal approbation. I 
think that there is good reason for this unsatisfactory condition y^egarding the defini- 
tion of the purpose of a university. The purpose of education is to prepare one for 
the cultured life ^hat one is to live after education. If there were a clear-cut and 
direct purpose of life, the aims of education would be easier to formulate and less 
difficult to implement in practice. But the purpose of life, if it has a recognisable 
ultimate purpose, Is shrouded in dim mystery. Its grasp^ by the human mind is 
necessarily imperfect and shifting. With changes in the vital conditions of living 
at a particular epoch of man’s development there must inevitably be changes in the 
shift of emphasis in life’s purpo&e. And if the educational system of a country does 
not respond to such changes in the perception of life’s objective it will find itself 
stranded on barren sands after the river of life has moved away from its original 
channel. 

In the modern world the two main systems which are simultaneously pursued by 
universities are those of teaching and research. The object of the latter is to dis- 
cover new materials and by applying what is called the scientific method, ^ co-ordinate, 
classify, and bring them into line with eiisting knowledge and modify existing know- 
ledge in the light of new materials discovered by research. 

Incidentally it also attempts to apply such conclusions to the actual conditions of 
living. The object of teaching is to test fundamental knowledge at every stage and 
give both knowledge of facts as *hey have been indubitably accepted by experts and 
also the methods by which that knowledge has been arrived at. It aims at disci- 
pline of the m^nd and Gaining it to view life’s problems in a comprehensive manner. 
Both these are pr^’cly academic systems. The object of one is to extend the bounda- 
ries of knowledge by fresh investigations, that of the other mainly cultural and dis- 
ciplinary ghiBg the student a general survey of existing knowledge and its methods. 
The methods are as important as the knowledge itself. For it is the methods and 
ways of thought that ?^‘e expected to abide as permanent features of the developing 
mind so that in later life when man is faced with new situations^ and novel problems 
he will have the intellectual training to apply the same methods in arriving at cor- 
rect conclusions. Without these methods he will only cling to the ideas imbibed 
while in the university and stick to them through life even when new facts and 
problems have made the old conclusions erroneous or unsound. 

A certain amount of factual knowledge is however fundamental in all education. 
In the lower stages of education this probably constitutes the whole of the ^ intell^- 
tual side of education. But in higher stages such knowledge must be combined with 
fhe teat methods by which it has been reached so as to enable the student to apply 
them to i^w facts as he meets them in his journey through life. Otherwise, beyond 
a cortotTassesniial minimum, the ready possession of factual knowledge as "such is 
not ol 'Supreme importance in the modern world. There was a time when this was 
. available oniy .in' ihe nniversi 'es. But with the. modern growth of libraries, museums, 
and laboratoo^ .factual knowledge is or ought to be available to all who are pre- 
pared to' take sufficient pains to acquire it. An important object in teaching should^ 
therefore be more to emphasise the methods of study than merely to acquaint the 
student with a lar^e mass of undigested facts not properly co-r elated, not^ built up 
a homogeneous thesis for which choice of facts, abandonment of the irrelevant, 
yaa^^^tive marshalling of Bie r^evant have to be constantly undertaken. 
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Research, ou the other hand, must coaSae itself to details which will take one 
tiirougli a very narrow channel to minute intricacies along a particular line. In the 
world at present, and in India more than elsewhere, teaching and research are being 
combined in the same man. To my mind this extreme comHnation of the two func- 
tions is a defect in our educational system. In the West, especially in Britain, the 
voice of protest has already been raised against this combination and experts in 
r^ent years have advocated the complete separation of the two functions. It seems 
mat in India the time is not yet ripe for such complete separation. But there is no 
doubt that the present fusion of the two functions in the same person is not healthy. 
The researcher is not necessarily a good teacher. His very function makes his 
outlook narrow. He purses minute details along a particular line. He has no time 
to mate these details to the broader problems of cognate subjects, far less of general 
culture knowledge. _ To the extent that he remains a good general teacher, to that 
extent he really fritters away energy which will be better utitised in his specialised 
department. He should be steeped and engrossed in his own particular problem 
^^^nevote most of his time to his own narrow specialised subject. 

The good teacher, on the contrary, need not be a specialist to the extent that the 
researcher should be. He is to expound and explain not the minute details of auy 

study but the broad general facts which lead to a correct appreciation 
of the trend of the operating forces as also to co-ordinate and co-relate the allied 
branches of knowledge with a view to evolving general principles fundamental and 
common to them. For the whole of undergraduate teaching and a good part of post- 
graduate teaching as it is pursued in the universities this separation seems to be 
desirable. The teacher should keep touch with several allied subjects and expound 
the methods and facts from a broad point of view. But in highly speci^ised study as 
now obtains only in a few topics of a subject in some of our post-graduate studies, 
me res^rcher as a teacher will be invaluable both as a teacher and as a guide to 
fo^r the spirit of research among those few who have the aptitude and the capa- 
city to pursue it in later life. For research is really a pursuit to which though 
many are called only a few are chosen. 

f therefore recognise that the academic function of a university is two- 

i? research and the_ other is cultural and aims at mental discipline. It is 

time that we mognised the difference and provided for each according to its require- 
ments. For the one the researcher must be utilised but for the other, except in 
the highly specialised grades which are few in most of our universities, the general 
^cher should be the man in charge. This does not mean that the university 
teacher will be left without any scliolaidy work. It has been felt and in increasing 
D^ber, expressed on all hands that learning is losing a great deal both of its cul- 
tum value and of its usefulness by being divided into too narrow grooves. No 
t^y can be an encyclopsedist to-day. But specialisation has proceeded so far that 
the reseacher m ori one branch does not understand the language of his comrade 
working m an allied branch. But if knowledge is to be applied to life to make it 
richer, more harmonious, and none efficient, a synthetic study of knowledge 
in all its branches must be attempted. At present it is not being felt all 
over the learned world. It seems that ultimately teaching will devolve upon those 
who will undert^e this co-ordination of knowledge and study forces which will 
make ite application to life more direct. All applied sciences incuding social sciences 
have background of pure science. It is incredible that life alone will have its 
applied science without a comprehensiye and co-ordinated study of its various parts 
The latter are being studied separately. But co-ordination is now lacking. In future* 
m the near f^tjire, such co-related study will have to be undertaken for both cul- 

iP ? + efficient living. Scholars whc will pursue these broad connections of life’s 

pre-eminently suitable for expounding them as university 

I would like to take this opportunity to make a few observations on another 

examination. In recent years we have heard a lot of criticism 
^ected ^^nst lie system. Much of this criticism of the examination system like 
^e socialishc criticism of the present economic system is probably correct but in 
both cases remedy suggested appears to be worse than the existing evil. To me the 

system is that it eliminates to a large extent individual 
otherwise yiil vitiate any test of knowledge or capacity af the student 
If ^ human agency could be as nearly perfect as the chemist^ bailee or the v^- 
stick no exarmnahon need be held and the individual teacher might be left with 
award of final approval to a student’s work. But unfortunately maaf and therefore 
56 
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the teacher, can never attain to that degree of automatic work. Therefore, partiality, 
idiosyncracy, and even eccentricity must persist. I do not claim that these are 
wholly eliminated by the examination or that these are always uniformly operating 
with the same examiner. But the risk of individual variation is under the examina- 
tion system, minimised and brought to a low point which none of the proposed 
alternatives can possibly do. I know the views of the British Corarnittee of the 
international conference on examinations. I only wish that the -rejoinder of the 
British Board of Examinations were as widely known as the report of the former. 

This does not mean that the present examination system is perfect and is not 
capable of improvement. I believe that we teachers have had a reaction in favour 
of the present system owing to the somewhat wild and unreasonable criticism of it. 

I would suggest that the university should try to improve the method of examina- 
tion and make it a more suitable test of the attainments of its students. I know 
that here I am treading on controversial grounds. But I offer my views in no dog- 
matic spirit but place them here publicly for the consideration of those who are 
genuinely inspired by the ideal of progress. 

Before we seek to renovate the examination system I should ask the question, 
what is it that we seek to test. At present the university holds such a test of a few 
hours for a course of study spread over one, two or even three years. _As a great 
educationist has said, it is like holding a pistol at the candidate and asking him to 
deliver himself in a trice. Is it fair to him ? Does it test much beyond his memory 
and nerve and luck ? Then again we may ask whether the ^ system should test his 
factual knowledge or also his methods of study and his capacity to marshall facts to 
a de^ite conclusion. If, as I have emphasised before, the latter should be considered 
very important, I fear that the present system does not do much by way of a 
real test. 

I shall confine, my observations to the university examination and exclude exami- 
nations of a lower standard. For the latter the system should be very different 
For the university, the examination should be such as to test the candidate’s capacity 
to find facts, judge what is relevant to the point at issue and what is irrelevant, and 
use the relevant facts in developing a thesis built up by facts and arguments and 
leading to a conclusion to be drawn from those facts, I submit that for testing ^ this 
capacity of the candidate the examination should be a much longer one than it is at 
the present time and that the candidate should be in the library, laboratory, and 
museum using Fhem for purposes of answering his questions at the examination. In 
short, at the university stage except for the fundamental fact I should not try to test 
factual knowledge at all but allow the candidate to work out his thesis in the library, 

laboratory, and museum where he will be left free to ^ consult books, make experi- 

ments, and compare models, and prepare his work which will be the final test of his 
intellectual capacity. 

There is another very important function of the university, indeed of 

educational institutions. That is to bring about a clash of minds. This used to 

be very much, probably a little too much, emphasised in the ancient universities^ of 
India. In the older universities of Britain and other European countries this object 
is steadily kept in view and is given great prominence. For this reason some of 
these universities were at one time ridiculed and even caricatured. But it is now 
recognised as an important means of schooling the mind for the actual ^airs 
by training it to understand the point of view of others as also the springs of their 
action. The university product is expected to be a leader of men and in whatever 
walk of life he may try to be so, an important qualification is always the possession 
of an instinctive sense of the thoughts and feelings of others with whom he is to 
associate. No man can hope to succeed in organising and leading his fefiowmen 
without this gift of understanding their thoughts, feelings, and even prejudices ii 
they are strong enough to influence them in their daily conduct of^ hfe. Such an 
understanding of human nature cannot develop in cloistered seclusion. It can be 
stimulated by actual and free contact of minds brought together in ^ a calm atmos- 
phere and in established traditions such as only educational institutions can proviae 
to the immature and pliable minds of the young and growing men and women 
country. Much of the bitterness of life would disappear if the leader of men knew 
what was essential in a given question and what was not, what would rouse en- 
thusiasm among his followers and what would not, and what would be the exact line 
of work along which Ms followers could be led with the maximum of co-operation 
and therefore least amount of friction. 
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Unfortariately in India the atmosphere in the nni varsity and, I should als3 add, 
the school is too unfavourable to foster this clash of minds. In the university the 
student is only a passive recipient of factual knowledge. Day after day throughout 
the year he must attend lectures delivered by the teacher. Their number is far too 
naany even for the best of speakers among the teachers to keep up enthusiasm and 
interest. The student rarely takes an active part in the class-room. If teaching is 
a game at which two must take part, much of our teaching is one-sided. The 
student may have spent years in the university without really knowing others in 
the university or even others in the same class. What he does know of others 
comes to him at odd hours of leisure and not as a result but in spite of the system 
of which he is a part. 

I think that this is a defect which goes at the very root of the university. It 
should deliberately provide for and foster that spirit of comradeship which alone can 
both generate the desire and offer opportunities of understanding one another in the 
various activities of the university. It is not sufdcient merely to provide for this 
in the sphere of intellect but also, and equally necessary, in other spheres of activi- 
ty. For, it should be remembered, man does not live by logic alone. A man’s con- 
duct is determination not merely by his intellectual content. Intellectually the ghost 
does not exist for most educated people yet large is the number of those that are 
afraid in the dark. The fact is that what is accepted by the intellect as sound does 
not become dominating conduct till the intellectual conviction becomes strong 
enough to create an emotional drive. In the sphere of intellect^ therefore a man 
may coolly reason out a conclusion and yet he may fail to carry it out in practice. 
Therefore, understanding of human nature will be imperfect and unsound unless the 
student meets his fellows in extra- academic spheres of activity and there learn the 
springs of conduct and co-perate in practice with others, thus developing common 
grounds of aim and activity for a given purpose. 

I should therefore very much emphasise the need of creating opportunities for 
students to get together for both intellectual and other activities outside the formal 
class-room where they take little part in work which can bring about mutual under- 
standing. For intellectual understanding and co-operation I should introduce an ex- 
tensive system of seminar and tutorial worL In other spheres I should like to see 
a very large number in actual residence in hostels with extensive co-operative 
activity in hostel life. For joint pursuit of a common object to be brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, with no bitterness but only admiration for the opponent, and always 
being fair to one’s colleagues and opponents I should like to see students developing 
the spirit of service to society by combining together, on occasions and as opporim- 
nity arises, to undertake work of social welfare in the towns when they are working 
in session and in the villages during the university recess. I ^ believe that if the 
university is really to perform one of its most important functions of supplying^ to 
the country cultured men and women who will be leaders and organisers of^ society 
later in life, it is vital that much greater opportunities should be provided for 
students to mix among themselves, understand one another, and learn to develop the 
spirit of co-operation in the service of the unit of which they form a part^ whether 
that unit ultimately is an office, or a business, or society as a whole. 

Turning our eyes to another aspect of the university we find that a hush^ con- 
flict has for long been in process between what may be called the scieii<^ and the 
humanities. I believe that this conflict is a real one and is due to a misapprehen- 
sion cf the nature of the cnltnre and training which are the consequence of Va- 
cation in either of them. Both these have obvious values as mental disciplines. 
The physical sciences require and evoke close observatiou and power of objective 
evalution of phenomena, \mich prepare the mind for ri^d and relevant system of 
studying facts and drawing correct conclusions. The Rubjects which for want of a 
better name have for long been called the humanities nave a similar discipline for 
human emotions. Of those the most important is literature. There was a time 
when it used to he thought that one who was well read and steeped in^literature of 
the classical type could not be far wrong in his intellectnal sympathies or in hB 
instinctive judgment of what was right in a given set of circnmstano^. There is 
no doubt that this appreciative is correct to a great extent The epo-otion^ crisis or 
the climax of a moral problem is ever preset as a reality. In life th 0 Teff>re 
finds his moral poles in their proper setting if he has imbibed and 
grand passions which are the constant theme of serious iiteraturew a 

thorough study of the humanities is a great preparation for life, espoe^^ fer 
who ™ in future be a leader of men and an arbiter of the destmies of fiis country- 
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men. The neglect of their study in recent years has only led to a wrong appraise- 
ment of social values, a diversion towards a purely materialistic outlook on life which 
can rarely yield full satisfaction to the human mind. 

The present conflict is a continuation of the old struggle. Till the last century 
the humanities occupied the centre of university education. The sciences toe 
gradually^ displaced them, thus reversing the position. The physical sciences have 
such obvious application for the benefit of man that to-day one looks back with 
surprise on the hostility towards them. It seems suicidal now that man ever pushed 
physical sciences to the background when they had been making such obvious con- 
tributions to make life easier, more prosperous, and more healthy. There is no 
doubt therefore that the sciences have rightfully occupied a large place in the 
university. But science has never directly worked for the imagination and in 
scientific studies theae is no scope for emotions. Yet in life — in higher, cultured, 
develo^d types of humau life — emotions and the imagination do play an important 
role. Whether as a leader of men, as a guide to their moral, spiritual, or aesthetic 
achievements, or merely as a sociable being radiating genial warmth to all around 
him a man must find his imagination and emotional drive to be of incalculable value 
both to himself and to the social unit of which he happens to form an integral part. 

Happily the latest developments in scientific conclusious are removing the cause 
of this conflict between the sciences and the humanities. Science as it started in 
the seventeenth and culminated in the nineteenth century made one fundamental 
assumption which was incompatible with current religion and philosophy. ^ The 
assumption was that the universe was based upon laws which were mechanistic and 
deterministic in character. This assumption cut across the fundamental basis of 
religion and philosophy. Religion being the more vigorous and popular reacted 
immediately but had to go down before the progressive march of _ the sciences. 
Philosophy persisted and to a large extent, persists even to-day. It is curious to 
note that although science has always and without exception worked on the basis 
of the meohanistic and deterministic theory yet many prominent scientists have been 
deeply religious men, including Newton whose theory started the vogue aud his 
twentieth century successor who has undermined it. This probably shows that the 
instinctive human outlook is more comprehensive in a way than the scientific outlooK. 
In any case there is no doubt now that science has had to reject its original basis. 

I need hardly not go into those details. Planck’s quantum theory, Einstein’s theory 
of relativity, aud Rutherford aud Bohr’s new atomic conceptions have all concurred 
that the so-called scientific laws are not absolute and immutable but have only statis- 
tical validity appearing in the mass hut not in every indivinual case. In a word, 
the old theory based on the mechanistic and deterministic outlook of the universe 
has been finally abandoned. 

The implication of this fundamental change in physics is not yet so apparent in 
other sciences or in philosophy and religion. But Newtonian physics has been me 
ideal and inspiration of all other sciences including the social sciences. And mis 
new outlook will no doubt permeate aud inspire them in course of time. Whether 
this will have the effect of re-establishing the old Upanishadic or the new Bergso- 
nian philosophy remains to be seen. But it is certain that the new position of 
science does not rule out of court either freedom of will from philosophy or good 
fr<im religion as did the old scientific theory, not indeed as it was being applied by 
the scientists but as it had been understood by the general body of educated 
I know that the present and immediate effect is confusion and bewilderment and that 
it will take long for the other sciences to come to this new position as it took 
long to adapt themselves to the old one. But the fundamental conflict between the 
sciences and the humanities seems to have been finally eliminated- From the point 
of ^view^ of culture and knowledge this new adjustment should establish within the 
university that harmony which it used to have only by preferring either the huma- 
mties "or -the sciences. , 

' T should- now turn away from the somewhat abstruse discussion of the University 
swtem md give some attention to the great majority of my audience here. They are 
the sncoessfnl candidates who have been admitted to the various Degrees of Ag^ 
University,’ In .spite of a great man’s advice against giving advice venture to 
address a few words to you, young men and women, assembled here this evening. 
Although I am not an old man yet I belong to a generation which is one d^ree 
removed froin that of yours. But that does not disqualify me from saying a few 
words of advice to you. For just as there are old men nearing the age of twenty* 
^ve ’’SO are there young men nearing the age of fifty. There are some among yeu 
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who are mentally old before twenty-five although I hope that their number is small. 
However much you may disbelieve it I claim kinship with you on the ground that 
I am young although I am not far from fifty. To you, my young friends, two things 
are important. You^ must be mentally alert and you will have to make a career. 
The two things are inter-connected and the latter without the former cannot be very 
effective. In spite of the traditional unchanging East, the East, and with it India, 
has been changing rapidly, more rapidly indeed than most of us can believe. For a 
young man who is to make a career for himself nothing is more important than 
properly to understand the trend of future events and shape accordingly his activities 
for a career. This can be done only by those who are mentally alert and can 
correctly study the trend of events. I shall present to you to-night only a general 
view of one aspect of the coming changes as I can see them. 

India is no longer the old isolated geographical unit as she used to be. The 
modern means of quick and cheap communications have finally broken down all 
geographical barriers making the whole world unit. This is a scientific and social 
fact, of which every human being must take note. It is therefore dangerous for 
any man, least of all a young man, to presume that during his life-time the operating 
forces in society will continue to act in the old grooves with old ideals and methods 
leading to the old type of success. 

In the twentieth century all over the world a fundamental change has been taking 
place in the social philosophy which actuates man in his ordinary life. In the 
nineteenth century the current social philosophy which persists in India to-day 
advocated and sought the attainment of personal freedom. The idea was that social 
conditions should be such as to put the least possible restraint on individual conduct 
of other individuals. Withiu these very wide limits the individual was perfectly 
free to pursue his self-interest in any manner he liked. 

The old idea of the Greeks, of whom the modern Europeans are the cultural descen- 
dants, that the interest of the State overrides that of the individual was abandoned in 
favour of personal freedom. This happened because of the change in the size of the 
State. In a small city State the active help of every citizen was an important factor to the 
strength of the State. This sense of immediate importance of the individual to the 
strength of the State was lost when large States grew up on the ruins of the larger 
and very loose agglomerations in the social life of the middle ^es. The cohesion 
within the State became less than what it had been in the classical age. Also as a 
reaction against the very arbitrary use of their power by the absolutist State and 
Church of the middle ages the modern democratic idea of personal freedom grew 
and spread all over the world. But the twentieth century cohesion of the State 
owing to the scientific and mechanical progress of society is changing all this. And 
the catastrophic world war has only quickened this sense of cohesion. For progress 
man must be well organised, planning and working for the good of society. For 
efficiency in social life no anti-social activity is negligible for it quickly reacts on 
every part of the social organism. This has been possible because of the extensive 
popular education which has enabled quick and wide disseminaMon of ide^ through 
the press, the platform, the radio, and the cinema. 

The present age is no doubt an age of confusion and revolution in traditional ideas. 
But the fi^er of the fate seems to point to the trend of events in no uncertain 
manner, whether it is democratic Britain, republican America, semi-autocratic 
Japan, or Communistic Russia, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, the effect of the concep- 
tion of a totalitarian State is visible everywhere. In the latter countries the pendulum 
has swung to the extreme and the compfete totalitarian State is a conception which 
is fundamental to their new social philosophy. This probably is evidence of the 
antithesis of the Hegelian dialectical method by which, according to the gr^t philo- 
sopher, all constructive ideas grow. But there is no doubt that interference by the 
State in the affairs of man for the good of society as a whole has tremendously 
increased. This change has been necessitated by the wide-spread and continued 
industrialisatian first of Eur- America and new gradually of the world. The social 
philosophy underlying the principle of industrialisation is not individual freedom but 
mutual co-operation on which the efficiency of the system depends and on 
aberration of which it must inevitably fall. The foundation of mutual eo^operatiim 
is not merely personal freedom but, what is more, its effective subordinatien in ^ 
cause of common good. Even in Britain a resurrected Bentham or II BM or omi 
Morley would be shocked out of the old liberalism which he advocated^ knitted, msd 
set up as the final basis of social philosophy. 
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In India we are still fighting for and working on the basis of the old idea of 
personal freedom irrespective of its effects upon society as a whole. If yon are 
really young and therefore mentally alert and if yon want to have a successful career 
as leaders, organisers, and directors in any branch of social activity I should think 
that you will have to take account of the new trend of social philosophy and see 
that your career fosters and does not hinder social good, that you are not merely 
parasites on the social organism, and that your success and prosperity in life is not 
at the cost but to the furtherance of the general betterment of society— the society 
which has taken pains and undergone vast expenditure to give to you the highest 
culture and training which it is possible for its educational institutions to give to you. 
If you fail to attain to this position in life and persist in attempting to eke out a 
career which is antagonistic to social welfare, society in its turn may seriously 
have to consider whether it is worth its while to foster a system by which is 
generated intellectual vigour that will be directed against itself and the general body 
of its members. 

My young friends, you now stand on the threshold of your career, throbbing with 
the zest of life. At this critical moment my advice to you is : pursue your career 
as steadfastly as you can but see that your activities also elevate the intellectual 
level, stengthen the moral stamina, and promote the spiritual sensitiveness of the 
community into which destiny has cast you to live, move, and have your being. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Hon’blc Sir Phiroze G, 
Setkna at the Annual Convocation of the Annamalai University held on the 20tli. 
November 1936 : — 

I will at once confess I feel flattered to be called upon for the first time to deliver 
what is known as a Convocation Address which marks another milestone in the 
journey of my life. I would be ungrateful to Your Excellency if I did not thank 
you who as Chancellor are known to take a great personal interest in the affairs 
of this University, for the signal honour you have done me. Conscious of^ my limi- 
tations I did my best to be permitted to decline the invitation but your Yice -Chance- 
llor the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri whom I look upon as my political ‘gurn’^ pressed 
me and being of a weak and yielding disposition I succumed to his blandishments. 
The fact that I hail from a distant province makes my appreciation ail the keener 
and conveys to me in no uncertain a manner the spirit that prevades this educational 
centre founded with the munificent endowment of Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad. ^ For myself I hope I am addressing an audience which will be sympathetic 
in its hearing and lenient in its criticism. 

The Annamalai University is the youngest of the eighteen universities in the 
country. Age does not endow all things with strength nor are new institutions to 
be looked down upon. The shoemaker who put over his door “John Smith's shop 
Founded in 1729’' was more than matched by his young rival across the street who 
hung out this sign “Bill Jones Established 1929. No old stock kept in this ^ shop.’ 
Yonrs is indeed the youngest of the seventy-seven Universities and University 
Colleges in the British Empire. It owes its inception to the magnificent generosity 
of a distinguished and public-spirited citizen of South India, Raja Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar, Such magnificent generosity is rare, nor, it is obvious, can it be b^towed 
Cm a worthier object than that of founding a seat of higher learning. This University 
win ever be a fitting memorial of the Raia and will, I earnestly hope, inspire other 
weal&y and, public-epinted citizens to follow his noble example. 

The cause of , 'education is the greatest of all human causes since no people can 
rise to their highest possibilities and realise the best that is in them without 
^de diffusion od sound education. A comprehensive system of education 
built up on soundyboundations and developed along right lines and in accordance with 

^ ^ progress and there can be no better use of the 
which a man may haTe amassed or may possess, than in employing it for 
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promoting oducation. India onght to, and I havo no doubt, will cborish with doop 
gratitndo the names and memories of those who have regarded theu immense for- 
tunes as sacred trusts largely intended for public benefit and ^ bounteous 

measure of them to the educational uplift and advancement ^ of meir countrymen. 
In the illustrious roll of such benefactors, Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar will certainly 

occupy a high place. , , , , . .t. • i- j: it,- 

This is the sixth Convocation of the series started since the inception of this 

University and it must gladden your hearts to find that at each of these, tl^ review 
of the past year's activiries has revealed encouraging ppgress. A young ^University 
like yours has the advantage of profiting by the exp^erience of its sister institutions 
older in age. In its years of what I may call its childhood, this University has the 
opportunity to build firmly and faithfully its own tradition in a manner that it deems 
fit If particular care is taken in these years of growth, it is sure to repay itself 
a idiousandfold in the future. It is gratifying to note therefore that at such an 
important stage of your development you have at the helm of anairs a^ very distin- 
guished Vice-Chancellor. I consider this an invaluable^ advantage for in the Right 
Hon'ble gentleman is embodied a verry happy combination of the ^modern cultural 
ideals of the West with the truly spiritual ideals of the East Service and sacrifice 
predominate the virtues that motivate his life, and to the Annamalai University I 
can recommend no better ideals to pursue than all those that are so well personified 

in that great Indian. , i t, x ^ 

Education is the one subject for which no people ever yet paid too much. Indeed 

the more they pay, the richer they become. Nothing is so costly as 
ignorance and nothing so cheap as knowledge. The very right arm 
of all future national power will rest in the education of the people. 
Power is taking up its abode in the intelligence of the subjects. Universities are 
intended to provide liberal education. Even the oldest and the most conservative of 
them now supply a broad and free range of subjects but establishes on a perfect 
equality with them the new and vaster subjects^ of modern languages and literature, 
history, political science and natural science. Liberal education is not to be justly 
regarded as something dry, withered and effete, it is as full of sap as the cedars 
of Lebanon. It develops a sense of right, duty and honour, and more and more in 
the modern world, business of every kind rests in recitude and honour as well as 
on good judgment. In these days therefore a liberal education is as much nece- 
ssary for those who pursue different professions as for those engaged in business. 

Owing to the exigencies of time and circumstances and also partly owing to the 
influence of the London University it was, perhaps, inevitable that the earliest 
Universities in India should have been of the affiliating type and that many of 
those that came into existence later should have been formed after the same pattern. 
Out of our eighteen Universities only five others besides yours namely those at 
Dacca, Lucknow and Allahabad and the Hindu and the Muslim Universities of 
Benares and Aligarh respectively have departed from the affiliating type and been 
constituted as unitary, teaching "and residential Universities. As between these two 
types of Universities the unitary type is to be preferred like the great Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, with such hallowed and inspiring associations, traditions 
and memories as have made those British Universities famous throughout the world 
and have exercised such potent influence upon the thought, the ideals and the 
public careers of her educated youth, I can wish for no better and a higher future 
for this University than than that it may, in the fulness of time, develop into the 
Oxford or Cambridge of South India with such further irnprovements and develop- 
ments as the progress of time and the peculiar conditions and req[uirements of 

our country may require. ^ j x 

The wealth, the power, the security and the success of nations are measured by 
the standards and extent of their educational systems. Those nations possess the 
highest standards and the most efficient and widely diffused systems of education 
which have devoted the largest means and taken the greatest pride in endowing and 
enlarging their Universities. What is and long has been the secret of the power of 
England ? Ton will say her well-balanced government, her almost perfect adminis- 
tration of law, her navy, her army, her material improvements, her vast industries, 
her educated people and her experts in every known science. But whence comes 
who maintain that well-balanced government, who administer her laws, who Mid 
and command her navy and army, who mnltioly her industries, who dev^^ 
resources? There stands the gr^d answer— Oxford and Cambrklget May cur 

Universities contribute the same results as time goes on. 
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In recent years, a public man in India has had many distractions arising out of 
the complex problems created by the ever-increasing number of University trained 
men and women. The society in India, as constituted at present, is not in a position 
to assimilate most of them with the result that these educated youths find no employ- 
ment at all or are employed in spheres not suited to their training. The mental and 
psychological conflicts ^ of an individual conseq_uent upon his being unemployed or 
what I may term, misemployed are evident in every province in India. Some of 
these youths tahe the extreme step of ending their misery. Some of them in their 
attempts to divert themselves from their misery are led in their youthful exube- 
rance ^ and inexperience to follow the idealistic schemes and dreamy visions of 
achieving their own and their country’s happiness through terrorism, communism 
and like dsms’.^ But whether they take such steps as these or not, the resulting 
misery of the individual and its consequent baneful effect on the society of which 
he is a member can be well appreciated. 

Punctions such as this Convocation, therefore, provoke thought. Annually, a 
series of Convocations are held in Indian Universities and they herald the passing 
out of the portals of the respective Universities of a large number of young men 
and women. The questions that naturally suggest themselves are whither do they 
go and what do they do ? Do these thousands enrich the life-blood of the nation 
or impoverish it ? Do they elevate the society they enter into or otherwise ? The 
answers to these thought-provoking questions are not difficult to find. For, as we 
are all painfully aware to the arena where socieiy struggles with life’s varied prob- 
lems, these people group for an entrance, but many of them in their groping lose their 
bearings. Circumstanced as we are to-day, we are unable to relieve their sufferings 
by any external aid. The result is that most of them eat their hearts out and suffer 
as the orphans^ of the storm. In the vortex of life, our society, already overburdened 
with the grinding poverty of the masses and with the dead-weight of inmumerable 
limitations, social and politicalj tows them as best it can, tossing them on the sea 
of a planless existence. 

None would venture to assert that this country is not in need, today, of educated 
men and women. Rather the contrary. Our social, political and economic problems 
of the day cry aloud for thoughtful leadership and well-directed efforts such as can 
be expected only from trained men and women. Whj then this maladjustment ? A 
phenomenon that is distracting those of us who are in public life is the presence in our 
midst of a large body of trained youths, following a planless existence, whilst the 
vast mass of our countrymen are in dire need of enlightened aid of such educated 
men and women,^ Is the problem purely an economic one ? Is it sheer economic 
necessity that drives them to this fruitless quest ? Or is it that the training they 
have received does not fit them for the creative work that awaits them ? If it be 
the former, then I have nothing to say at the present moment, but if it be the latter 

then I feel justified in urging you tj probe into the matter with a view to find some 
solution. 


, these questions, I cannot help feeling that though not exclu* 

j 11 reconcilement between the training imparted in our Universities 

and the work that needs to ^ be done in the country, is responsible to a very consi- 
derable ^extent for the maladjustments so woefully evident in the social, political and 
economic life of this country. "We are familiar with the word ‘rationalisation’ in the 
sphere^ of industries. I suggest that time has come to rationalise the system of 

education in India. Measures for such rationalisation need to be taken without any 
undue delay. 

down, so far as the Universities are concerned, the principles on which 
should be based, the glaring demerit of the present system that first 
eatehea one s eye is its unwieldiness. Most of the Universities in India with their 
affihated Colleges have emulated, in no small measure, the system of mass- 
so evident in modern industries. The result is that the pressure of 
mis on the quality, I do not for a moment mean to suggest that a country 
^ education in its truest sense. But the educated youths of 

Universities at present bespeak undoubtedly the 
^ set-scale. In Industries, dealing as they do 
materials, a mass-producing factory may not be objection- 
hf^in dealfng witf animatl beings, with plating 

iftTAwifwit' mass-production system eliminates that person^ 

of organically-with the result that the 

y produets are^ impersonal umts containing in various degrees a set 
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store of kaowledgo of certain subjects. It is like a manufactory that fills in a large 
number of bottles of spirits and put them on the market labelling each one accord- 
ing to its strengh. The Indian Universities seem to marketing their products with 
diSerent academic appellations, in the same way. 

Life cannot be dealt with in such an impersonal style. Each unit that passes out 
of the portals of Universities is a life in itself which has to adjust itself with a view 
to merge in the whole life outside to carry on in its own sphere the plan of creatiom 
A unit which has mechanically stored kno wedge and has imbibed therewith no men- 
tal discipline as to how best to use that knowledge in the scheme of life of which 
it is a part, is a soulles robot. Each product of the University must have mental 
discipline. Mere garnering of facts of historv or philosophy, physics or chemistry 
without the more important appreciation of their co-relation to the whole field of 
knowledge and their use in the scheme of life around, results in products I just 
compared with the bottles of manufactui'ed liquid which are of service to humanity 
in their own way, but which have got to be handled and moved by other hands, 
having no organic will and life of their own. 

Ingredients of mental discipline are variously defined. I would not labour the 
niceties of these definitions, but speaking broadly would allot the primary places to 
enlightened appreciation,^ sane judgment and clear e^^pression. All these can be 
attained by mental training given on proper lines and the main instruments for 
imparting sound mental training are : courses of studies, teachers, libraries and 
laboratories. 

Taking up the first of these, I mean the courses of studies, I would place great 
emphasis on a balanced scheme of examination. The object in framing these for the 
first degree should be the training that the study of the respective subjects should 
give to the mind, rather than exhaustive knowledge of these subjects by themselves. 
Recently there has been a well-marked tendency towards specialisation at an early 
stage and it can be traced to the fact that the primary object is not kept in view. 
It has to be recognised that a majority of the products of Indian Universities are* 
not assimilated in specialised branches in their after-career. The specialised training 
received by them, therefore, comes in the way of their handling the general problems 
of life. They are prone to regard these problems from the restricted view-point of 
their special subjects, displaying lack of balance— balance that can be attained only 
as the result of a study of variety of subjects. In imparting physical training, one 
would not think of restricting it to any exclusive type of instruments, or to a single 
set of movements. Onesidedness of the training and the monotony lollowing in its 
wake are obvious. Why then in the domain of mind, this emphasis on specialised 
courses of studies ? Different subjects of study have different cultural values, and 
in the first stage, an effort should be made to string them in harmonious groups, 
each balanced in itself, to be chosen by the candidates according to their tastes. By 
all means provide for specialisation at the higher stage meant lor aspirants to the 
academic field or to specialised branches of industries and commerce. But the earlier 
stage, I would repeat, should be devoted primarily to mental training, and only inci- 
dentally to the garnering of facts of knowledge in any particular subject. We cannot 
overlook the fact that in this country, University training is considered a normal 
channel to pass through for an individual to qualify for life-earning. The condi- 
tions in the West whereunder only a select few aspire to University training while 
the vast majority are at the pre-Uni varsity stage diverted to training of other forma 
does not prevail here. As such, to make the University degree a step towards 
mental training rather than a seal Indicating a certain store of academic learning 
ahould be our primary aim. 

In framing the schemes of examination, another consideration which appeals to 
me is the need for an Indian environment. We have often heard the complaint that 
products of Indian Universities seem exotic in their own sphere. I feel the reason 
Is not far to seek. Because study of Indian culture, Indian economics and like 
subjects which could infuse a spirit of all that is Indian, is at present too much 
clouded over with the Western Arts and Sciences. There is need to balance the two. 
We must have Western Sciences and Western Arts and a good dose of them. But let 
ttese not be permitted to come in the way of an Indian student laying the roots 
his intellectual and cultural training in the indigenous soil. Once such roots are^ 
by all means enrich them with the fertilising doses of Western 
Western Sciences, so that the tree that may grow may be truly great. 
visualise the future, our progress to be of value must tend towards the synlh^"^^ 
the different cultures that have sought shelter in this land and not towaf<fiiwafpha^ 
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or over-emphasis on any one particular aspect of it or another. In our life and 
our literature, in our philosophy and our politics, our Universities shoulii aim to 
produce men of letters, thinkers and statesmen -who would in their creative work aim 
at synthesis of all that is great and good in this land, irrespective of its origin, class 
or creed. The ideal pattern of the future which the Indian Universities must make 
a co-ordinated effort to weave must not in its warp and woof betray the hand of a 
Hindu or a Mahomedan, a Christian or a Parsi. The finished design must he purely 
Indian. 

In the attainment of this ideal we need the help of mastercraftsmen — I mean the 
teachers in our educational institutions. They constitute the key- stone in the arch 
of education. Defects in courses of studies or in library and laboratory equipments 
can he compensated by good teachers. But slackness or deficiency in teaching can- 
not he compensated at all. A good farmer can neutralise the handicaps of defective 
constitution of the soil and can improve the means to offset the disadvantages arising 
from lack of material resources. But a bad farmer by tilling the best of soil in his 
crude way can have only a poor outturn. So also the teacher, if he has personality 
and possess the power of imparting his knowledge and kindling interest and curiosity 
in the subjeot of his study, would aid the mental development of his students as no 
other means can. He can make or mar the fortunes of the students in his charge. 
More than the subject-matter of what is taught, the way the facts are conveyed and 
the knowledge imparted is important. I would • like here to refer to the unwieldly 
numbers crowding our Universities, because 1 feel that the best of teachers are apt 
to be handicapped a great deal when they have to address mass parades, rather than 
lecture to classes of select few really interested in their subjects. The contact 
between the teachers and the students can hardly be other than the slightest in the 
case of majority of the numbers constituting such large classes. Not only in the 
domain of mental training is the effectiveness of a teacher thus circumscribed but in 
the domain of a social training as well, to which I next turn, such large numbers are 
not conducive to happy results. 

Social discipline and training therefore, in my opinion, constitute in themselves 
as important a part of University education as mental discipline and mental training. 
University education cannot be said to be complete unless the recepient displays a 
happy balance between mental discipline and social discipline. Because, as I have 
said already, each unit that passes^ out of the portals of a University is a living 
unit which must merge itself in the whole life outside to forward the 
the plan of creation. And for this purpose, social discipline is as much a pre-re- 
quisite as mental discipline. More than mental training the Indian Universities are 
backward in imparting to ^ their alumni social discipline and training therfor. And 
the absence of elective social discipline corrupts many of our problems and pastimes. 
Bor, in the politics of our country, in the plays and pastimes of our society, the absence 
of social discipline is conspicuous. "We love to work individually but lag behind as 
a team. It is therefore imperative that the Universities in India should strive to see 
that in social discipline, social training and social attainments their alumni do not 
suffer in comparison with the alumni of Universities in other parts of the word. 

For the attainment of this ideal, physical education on a well-thought-out plan is 
in my opinion the first requisite. Among the recent developments in the world, the 
rapidly developing art and science of physical education stand out prominently. Self- 
respect bred out of self-confidence and self-confidence bred out of sound health and 
personality foUow in their order in the wake of sound physical education. Apart from 
the direct advantages to the health and well-being of our youths, the morale and dis- 
cipline that would be infused in them will be valuable. Yoltaire has rightly said “the 
body of the athlete and the soul of sage are what we require to be bappy”. The 
Armamalai University can do more in this respect, enjoying as it does the advantages 
Unitary University. Its situation and organisation afford opportunities in this 
heh^t '^Mch the University of the affiliating type lacks. Not only the difficulty of 
play-fields hut the difficulty of organising these activities is so much less 
ih ’Johr Umversity ’ than in others. For to the advantages of corporate residence, 
aib added* in yntof , case the advantages of undivided allegiance and unity of adminis- 
tration. In the affiQiating type there is dual allegiance and dual administration of tho 
College andtffie-UmterSity. Not so in Annamalai and therefore so much the easier 
for yon ' to^ organise^ sn:fp€rint^^ and control a compulsory system of physical 
©diieation. 

addresses the speakers touch on the controversy of impart- 
m^wndauon through Englistt or through Yeinaculars. I too am tempted to oner ^ 
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few remarks on tliis head. You have instituted a special faculty of oriental studies. 
This is indeed a notable feature and I sincerely hope that your example will be 
followed by other Indian Universities. Indian nationalism aims at a common nation- 
al language. A common ^ language is a very important element of nationalism and 
it is quite a national aspiration for Indian nationalists to desire that Indians should 
have a common language and literature. But this ideal is, by no means, easy. The 
vernaculars of Southern India, in particular, belong to a different stock, and it is 
doubtful whether we can have a national language and literature which will suit the 
linguistic conditions of all India. Our Universities have, in the past, shown a neglect 
of the vernaculars, though in the^early stages of University education, vernacular 
used to receive fair attention. It is a matter of gratification that this University has 
from the first recognised the importance of the cultivating and developing the Tamil 
language and literature. A department of the Tamil language and literature has 
been established, and provision has been made even for research in it, and the degree 
‘Vidvan’ is conferred upon those who show proficiency in their knowledge 
of Tamil language and literature. 

cannot be denied that circumstanced as we are, 
the English language is indispensable to us in this country and will continue to be 
T?' the rate it is progressing, practically the whole world will eventually talk 
Mglish which is already so prevalent that to circumnavigate the globe, no other 
^ necessary. Lord Tennyson once said to Sir Edwin Arnold : “It is bad for us that 
English Will always be a spoken speech since that means it will always be changing 
^ come when you and I will be as hard to read for the comon people 

as Chaucer is to-day”. You will remember what Artemus "Ward said of Chaucer that 
he was an admirable poet but as a spellist a very decided failure”. Whether Eng- 
lish goes on changing or not, it is to the modern world that which Greek was to 
the ancient. It is said that its intense force and witchery are in its sibilants, its 
nre in its aspirates, its splendour in its wealth of epithet, its power of satire is 
secreted in the rich treasury of its vocabulary and its dignity in its conciseness and 
almost our compactness. In the Oxford English Dictionary there are defined, des- 
cribed and discussed more than 400,000 words, a number unequalled in the diction- 
ary of any other language. Amongst European languages it is also said that if the 
Italian possesses a liquid softness and openness of sound, the Spanish an imperious yet 
poetically oriental cadence, the German a voluminous intensity and the French a versatile 

allurement, they each lack that robustness and nervous strength, that 
healthy tone and^ those insinuating declamatory inflections which belong to the English 
language and which in the mouth of even an eloquent man, not to say orator, have 
a mystic compulsive power. The medium of English for the study of different sub- 
lects by our young men and women and particularly of higher subjects will, I be- 
lieve, contirme in strong favour for years to come. Three-fourths of the world^s mail 
IS now written in English. English is used in printing more th an half the world’s 

newspapers and it is the language of more than three-fifths of the world’s radio 
stations. 

India stands today on the threshold of a period of political and industrial 
development unparalleled in her history. It will be your privilege to take part in 
this development and as you play your part worthily, will be gauged the success of 
your student life. The future civilisation of our country depends on our education. 
Education as a means to making a living is useful. It has a commercial value which 
cannot be overlooked. Education has a formulative influence on citizenship. Our 
citizens will be just what their education makes them and our country will be what 
our citizens make it. Therefore much depends upon the kind of education our 
country promotes. 

There must be among you some eminently snccessful students and we need a far 
mger number of this better kind to redeem the many, "We must try to bring our 
hundreds to the level of onr tens. What shall I do to make my son attain success 
m the world, asked an English nobleman of a bishop. “Give him poverty and 
prts, my Lord” replied the prelate. It was the poverty of Cervantes which gave 
to the world the riches of Don Quixote and if Washington Irving had been successtnl 
in business and not crossed in love we might never had the Sketch Book. The , 
apprenticeship to difficulty is sometimes better for excellence than years of ©ase 
comfort. Difficulties are the true tests of greatness. Cowards shrink from . 

mols bungle them, wise men conquer them. It is necessity that teaches anff . 

We are told that a dumb man seeing the knife of an assassin at his ,-father^sl^ 
suddenly acquired speech. Whether there is the necessity or not in - your ^individnal 
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cases you must make the best use of your opportunities whilst at the Univesity, 
Remember the advice of that eminent English Judge who prescribed that to win 
your spurs in life you should ‘‘live like a hermit and work like a horse”. ^ There is 
no secret to success, said Chauncey Depew, a famous American. It is just dig, dig, dig. 

The correct definition of succes is acccomplishment, the favourable termination of 
of anything attempted. Nor must a young man compare himself of others or measure 
his success by theirs. It makes no difference how other men succeed. Their suc- 
cess is theirs not yours. You can do one thing, I try to do another. But success is 
for both of us just so far as we do well what we can do. Every man is himself 
and it is in proportion as he gets out of himself the power there is within him that 
he succeeds — succeeds in doing the thing he is best fitted to do. We must not get 
into the frame of mind of two little girls, one the daughter of a curate, the other 
of a Bishop who were quarrelling over the comparative success of their fathers. My 
father can preach better than your fatherj because he is a Bishop, said one. That 
was a weighty reason for the curate’s girl. But she quickly recovered ^and said, 
“Well anyhow we have got a hen in onr yard which lays an egg every day.” “That’s 
nothing” retorted the Bishop’s daughter, “my father Jays a corner-stone every week.’ 

Nor must young men get the idea that if a man is well known be is a success. 
Reputation is not success. Many a man ha srachieved reputation without having acUieved 
success. Every good business man will tell you that the success most highly regarded in 
the business world of to-day is that which is won on conservative lines. The meteors 
in the commercial heavens, so admired by the average young man are viewed only 
with suspicion by experienced business men. The man vmo goes up like^a rocket always 
comes down like a stick. True success is earned slowly and by doing everything we 
do the very best we carfr ^ . . -i? 

Any young man among yon can make a success in proportion to his capacities, 
according as he is willing to pay the price, first, hard work and second, personal sacrifice. 
Edison when asked his definition of genius, answered : “Two per cent is genius, 
ninety-eight per cent is hard work” and when the great inventor ^was asked on 
another ^occasion — “Don’t you believe that genius is inspiration”, “No” he replied 
“Genius is perspiration.” One must have an unflagging industry— an absolute love for 
one’s work. There is no better test of a man’s fitness for his work than his love for 
it. And that is the answer and the only one that he can make to the question so 
often asked by young men ; “How can l tell for which particular trade or profession 
I am fitted.” If a man loves his work, no matter what it may be, that is the work 
he is best fitted for. A young man cannot honestly make a success in any business 
unless he loves his work, any more than a married man can be happy in his homo 
unless he loves his wife. 

Life is a stern reality and the University career is unfortunately not an end in 
itself but only a preparation for fighting the battle of life in which we must all be 
engaged. The contrast between your present life and the life that will soon open 
out before you and hold you in its grip will strike you as great and sometimes 
terrible. Particularly in these days when the stress of life has become very keen you 
may often feel a sense of discouragement and depression. And yet your Univesity 
education will be unfruitful, if it does not enable you to fight the battle of life with 
courage, fortitude and heroism. I would ask you to cultivate, in whatever circums- 
tances you find yourselves, the spirit of manly optimism and of undaunted courage 
remembering the words of Browning which says : — 

“This world’s no blot for us, 

Nor blank, it means intensely and it means good, 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 

. Bsupripg accidents or misfortunes which may he beyond, human control success 
an^!^|dness in life depend on character ana when character is combined with a 
^tellect and higher education, one need not despair of success or hapmess, 
pxcwMed (M. course one^ expectations of success or happiness are not immoderately 
hdgEi Pace .your Iwes therefore with full hope, with cheerfulness and with a will to 
pxosp^ ’ta meceed, and let me assure you that you will prosper and succeed. 

Wi^h the of University education that you have had you are expected 

to be guidea and leaders. It is your bounden duty to serve your country and to do 
^ that you^oan to-piomete her progress in every department of national life. 
During the last ^twenty years, new opportunities of public service have been 
o^ucOdrto uSj and it is oert^n that ^oh opportunities will be greater stilljn the futurOf 
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Time was twenty or twenty-five years ago when there were not as many careers open 
to our educated men. Oar national life was very much stunted. But times have im- 
proved since then, and there are now more numerous and wider openings ofpublio 
service before us. Take the new constitution which will soon begin to function. We are 
dissatisfied with that constitution. But, in spite of its defects and limitations, there 
Is no doubt that under that constitution a much larger number of our men will 
have public careers before them than at present. Every proviuce will now have 
Indian ministers. There will he more than two thousand members in the Legisla- 
tures of the different provinces in the countrv. I have no doubt some of you will 
become in due course members of these Ijegislatures and some of you also may 
rightly aspire to become ministers. As members of the Legislature and as ministers 
it may be given to some of you to mould the destiny of your country. Those who 
do not fill these particular positions will yet have opportunities to play an important 
part in the public life of the country. Some of you, again may, and I hope will, 
aspire to be leaders of thought and as such to direct the currents of oar national 
life along right channels. Best assured, you will be able to play more or less 
important part in different walks ^ of life, high or low. Whatever may be your 
sphere of life, whatever the opportunities you get to render service to your country, 
you will have always to remember that you must be worthy of the education you 
nave received. The Indian problem in all its aspects and phases, will confront you 
and as highly educated men it will be your duty to face it and not to shrink from 
it with cowardice. 

The grinding economic poverty of the masses is not unknown to you. Over 70 
per cent of our population do not live but merely exist carrying on an unending 
struggle against the caprices of nature and the whims of man. If you can lend a 
helping hand to lift even one single soul out of. this morass by utilising and bringing 
to nis aid the benefits you have derived from your fortunate connection with this 
University, you will have done what your Alma Mater expects you to do. Decide 
to vote a part of your daily programme to the cause of the nation-— in re-creating 
environment indoor vill^es ana towns, in removing illiteracy, in providing recreation 
to the needy, in providing a desire for a better life in our less fortunate fellow- 
beings and m like creative activities. By these more limited endeavours you will 
best benefit your country. Of course some of you as I have said may be called 
upon to exert influence in a wider sphere as not only examples in duty but also as 
leaders of thought. But whether the sphere be narrow or wide be assured that 
properly educated men will always be found to be the salt of the community and 
the light of the land. 

You are young, your University is youg and may all such young institutions have 
a lasting youth and perennial fresnness. i trust that those of you who are soon to 
enter on the work of the world may have an academic career which in after years 
will afford pleasures of memory. May this Univerty be ever old in wisdom smd 
young in receptivity and as the surrounding scenes vary and the problems of con- 
troversy change, and the dust of confiiot is blown about, may it give a sure and 
pure and steady light. My parting appeal to you one and all is to ask you to serve 
your fellow-being wnenever, wherever, and howsoever you can. By doing so you 
wfil not only be serving your University but you will be serving humanity and you 
will be serving the divine cause to which this whole creation moves, Eloreat 
Annamalai 1 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Chancellor, E. li to 
Hon^ble Sir Ar^ibald Douglas Cochran at to Convocation of to ^ 

Rangoon held on the 24th. November 1936 ; — . - 

Membi®s oy CoNVOo AUDIT, ' . - , 

The occasion of my first official visit to Rangoon Universi^ is of ; tl- 

terest to me* as not only is it my first public act as Chancellor, hpt jpso to firat 
time that I have had the privilege of wearing academic 
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For this occasion, at any rate, I shall continue the tradition set by my predecessor 
and review the principal events of the year. 

Since the last Convocation we have to regret the loss which the University 

Council has suffered through the death of U. Sein ^Ba, M.L.C.^ Retirements and 

resignations have also caused a number of changes in the teaching staff. The most 

notable of these was the retirement of Principle D. J. Sloss,^ who had been Professor 
of English for three years before becoming Principle of University College in August 
1923, a post which he held continuously until his retirement ia June of this year. 
As Principal of University College he had to deal^ with many dilScult problems 
connected with the early years of the University ; his whole-hearted devotion*, to the 
interests of the University coupled with a marked strength of character, have 

ensured that the work he did for the University during so many years will endure 
and will not be forgotten. 

Of the other Professors who have left during the year, ^ I wish to mention 
Professor W, G. Eraser, who retired after giving 20 years service in the teaching of 
English in Burma, Professor D. G. Hall resigned the Chair of History after ^^^dmg 
it for nine years. Professor A. L. G. MacKay, Lt. Col. A. L. Sheppard and Mr. J. 
C. Bilimoria, who have all served the University for varying periods, also left 

during the year. ^ i j 4 . 

Events that occurred during the year and with which you are ah familiar led m 
the appointment of a committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. Justice Mya Bu to 
enquire into the University Act and working. The Committee has had the advantage 
of the expert advice of Dr. R. P. Paranipye, Tice-Chancellor of the University of 
Lucknow, and it is to be hoped that its report will lay bare any deficiencies wmcn 
there may be in the existing Act Until that report has been received, I dp not 
propose to make any comment on the matters which are^ now under the review of 
the Committee. Nor do I propose to discuss the activities of the University save 
in one respect only. I was reading the speeches made by Sir Hugh Stephenson as 
Chancellor and I was much impressed by the force ^ and wisdom of the following 
passage in the speech he delivered at the Convocation in 1933 : — . , . . .-u 

‘^Tne conclusion which is borne in upon me is that idie essential aim of the 
University now should be to shun isolation and tp get into as close a toucn as 
possible with Government activities and with the realities of life in Burma. Let us 
research into social conditions, into material advancement and the conditions of 
increasing Burma’s prosperity, while in the meantime we turn out graduates who by 
their training and character are capable of carrying out the results of the research. 

With those remarks I am in full agreement and they have a direct bearing on 
the question of unemployment amongst graduates from^ Universities which you will 
have noticed has received considerable attention in India and other countries. I am 
fully aware of the existence of this difficult problem ^ in Burma also and I can assure 
you that it will be brought under close examination immediately the ground has been 
cleared by Mr. Justice Mya Bn’s Committee. 

The various reports which I have received show that the activities of the many 
organizations which assist the students to lead^ a healthy and contended life have 
been maintained and I am glad to learn that a swimming pool has been added to the 
other amenities of the University. 

From this brief review of the events of the past year, I propose to turn for a 
short time to the consideration of matters of wider interest. In other words, I 
propose now to proceed to carry out the invitation addressed to the Chancellor that 
he will “exhort the candidates to conduct themselves suitably ^unto the position to 
which, by the Degrees conferred upon them, they have attained.” 

What then are the qualities that will be most helpful to those who have com- 
pleted their time at the University and are about to enter on a wider and fuller life 
with;.® its mponsibilities and opportunities ? 

It is not my intention to attempt a definition of a model citizen ; were 1 to do so, 
. you mighi:" feel that the task before you was well nigh impossible of attainment and 
that might cause .you to despair over your prospects for the future. Let us then 
abandon any ide^ that this is a suitable occasion for pretending that we -can at will 
convert ourselves Into super men, and, content with the idea that we are just^ ordi- 
nary fo-lk, see what. guidance we can gain by considering those qualities which we 
admire in our frieu^ and neighbours. 

trust that the ladies htme audience will not feel slighted If in the remarks that 
Mew I appear to addiesr myself to the men. 
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If we consider the question from the angle I haje Just suggested, I feel that 
nrorninence must be given to the quality of courage, it being understood that both 
Eical and moral courage are included. When . you go out into the world it may 
S that ODDortunities for the display of physical courage are unlikely to occur, 
bat no one cL foresee when he may be put to the test that one knows whether one 
Is nhvsioally courageous or not. Let ns suppose for exampj that your neighbour s 
house^is involved in fire or in an attack by dacoits and without an instants hesita- 
tion von go to the assistance of him and his family, you will know that the ereat 
nrlvilege of being physically courageous is yours and that you possess one of the 
oSities that go to the making of a man. Although sudden emergencies like these may 
give opportunity for the display of great physical courage the lack of time for doubt 
and hesWion makes them in some ways easier to face. But to do something in 
S blood, because you believe it to be right and regardless of the fact that your 
action may be unpopular with those around you, requires moral courage of a high 
order which is more difficult to acquire. But for those who display it there is a 
deener and more lasting reward in the knowledge that they have faced and overcome 

one of the recurrent difficulties of life. , , , . ,, , , . 

Another quality to which I attach great importance, especially in present day 
conditions, is the power of self-discipline. It is sometimes thought that discipline 
means no more than the unquestioning obedience to orders ; if you are on the 
narade ground with a Drill Sergeant in front of you it is true that immediate and 
unouestioning obedience to his orders is the wisest course that you can pursne. pelf- 
disciplin 0 , howovor, moaiis far mors than that, and, if I wsr© call6d upon to ^ 
definition, I would describe it as a ready acquiescence in control born of the know- 
ledge that control was to the common interest i at, ^ „ js 

Corporate life, whether it be at the Umvereity or in other forms of activity, 
which re( 5 ^uir 0 a number of individuals to act for a co mm ou purpose^ is Impossible 

^^^No^bifat’s^ crew that bad not submitted to discipline could hope to win the 

Burma bowl. , tt i it i 

No doubt there have been periods daring your studies at the University when 

you have thought that you were being subjected to a somewhat severe discipline of 

the mind. But that discipine, however irksome it may have appeared at the time, 

will help you in the future to realise the necessity of restraint in the e^^ression of 

your views and the need of a genuine readiness to consider the views 'Of those with 

whom you may be in disagreement. 

To be able to see the point of view of the other man will give you the quality 

of broad-mindeduess or toleration and this is of outstanding importance m Burma 

indeed the quality without which democracy cannot exist. I would go even 
further and say that the strength of democratic institutions is drawn m large measure 

from the necessary exercise of this cardinal virtue. . . t " n \ 

Institutions of Government that are formed on dernocratic princimes genermly act 
somewhat slowly, and in some cases too slowly for the impatient. The advantage to 
be gained by such restraint is that when action follows there be ^a^on fur 

hope that ilf will be based on the firm foundation of a measure of consent that miglit 

not be obtainable by any other means, , , ,, ^ 

Experience has shown that snob a foundation based on toleration and the ^ee 
exchange of views can stand the test of many centuries charged with convulsions 
and upLavals that would have wrecked a system less surely founded in the general 

"'“you maj^be fur"r“s?d that I have not mentioned the quality of leaderehi| My 

omission is deliberate because any man who ® 

aspires to be a leader, but who has not the qualities of leadership withm him, is 

likely to be more of a nuisance than a help to ms ^ -i • i .^a 

You may ask what these qualities of leadership are. DeMtion 

task but if you find that without any seeking , on JO’ir the^r uroble^ aM 

K 'ifaS S' « 

fed tharyVCe lear Jt“Light'TeX®son^s which 

^ ^ !■ r - - 4^ 





The Patna University Convocation 

The follo\7ing is the text of the Conyocation Address delivered by Mr. (7. R. Reddy ^ 
Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, at the Annual Convocation of the Patna 
University held on the 26th. November 1936 : — 

Gba.duai:es, 

Under the rules of your University an eminent person has to be Invited to deli- 
ver the Convocation address. I am sure I have never suffered from eminence so far 
and I am not lihely to catch It in the fev?" years that may yet remain for me. In fact 
I even wonder what happens to the annual eminences that are installed on the 
Senate platforms in India during the degree-giving festivals. If, therefore, I am 
here to-day, it is due entirely to the generosity oi your Chancellor, to whom let me 
tender my best thanks, and to my devotion, greater than my capacity for service, to 
the cause of Indian Youth. 

In 19^1, at the beginning of our Uyarchical era, I delivered the Convocation address 
at Madras ; and to-day as that chequered chapter is coming to its prolonged close, 
and while on the threshold of the New Constitution. I am again addressing a con- 
gregation of Graduates. Prospect and retrospect are oound to be mixed up in this 
speech. 

You have completed, most of you at any rate, your University education. I hope 
that does not mean that you have finished with education altogether. For, in fact, 
real education, education in the realities of life, will start from to-morrow ; and 
life’s to-naorrows are never so clear and bright as the days at the University. They 
will test courage and character even more than intellectuw calibre, for the world is 
more will than idea. 

Cabeeus 

It is the tradition of the great European Universi ties for men of first rate Intellect 
to stay up as Fellows, dedicating themselves to the pursuit of knowledge, content 
with the meagre emoluments that the Universities provide. It is only the second 
and third rate men that as a rule seek monetary careers in Law, Business or Govern- 
ment Services. Some of the brightest and best devote themselves to Politics, Social 
Work and other varieties of direct, dynamic citizenship. Not a few brave the 
rigours of Missionary life in foreign parts. Youthful energies do not run into a few 
grooves or get into deep ruts from which it is difficult to extricate them, but flow 
over- all the various fields of national importance and are adequately distributed. 
Furthermore, youths as a rule choose their careers ; they do not fall into them, nor 
are they driven by external pressure without reference to their own tastes and 
talents. In large measure they have the will and the course to be true to them- 
selves. The result is self-fulfilment, which Is not the same thing as selfishness, and 
racial efficiency. When we talk of the materialism of the West, let us not forget 
their disinterested pursuit of the Arts and Sciences, and death-defying devotion to 
their countries, their high sense of social and racial responsibility if they hare the 
spirit they also have or force the opportunities. Material prosperity is not necessarily 
materialism, any more than starvation is spiritualifty. Compared with the West our 
life Is poorer and less various and vigorous. Fellowships and Eesearch opportunities 
provid^ by our Universities and Technological Institutions are far too meagre 
though Indians have amply demonstrated their capacity for creative work in these 
lines have almost drawn abrest of European countries. One is proud to note that 
in ^^e of -the facsination of high salaries and the secular standing and glamour of 
our EsreasHacacy^ the number of talented youth engaged In researcn la commendably 
large* . . 

“ Unxmploymeni 

Still open to onr young men are not so large as in the Nation States, 

and there ia imiMting Unempl^ment in trarfo abundance and intensity. In no 
country exceptmg India are the Universities held responsible for Unemployment. On 
tfe contrary, fihdmg work for ajl the citizens is regarded as one of the first functions 
a» li&h9Ftera and Departments for dealing ?stith nnemployment, unemployments doles 
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and labour exchanges. To hear certain persons talk of unemployment in India and 
the way they ask the Universities to find a remedy, it would look as though [ndia 
was, before the Universities were started, a paradise of well-distributed plenty, and 
that the Universities entered as wily serpents, tempted the innocent people with the 
apple of knowledge, and immediately caused a downfall into unemployment and 
misery. If in its industrial and commercial policies and in the discharge of its 
duties as purchaser of stores and employer of skilled labour in all its departments 
Government would follow a national policy, it will directly and indirectly help to 
reduce unemployment. Are our Government willing to use Indian Universities as their 
chief depots for supplying the human power reqtuired in all their depart- 
ments and enterprises ? Of course. Government cannot provide places for every 
educated man. But surely Government can do much to promote Industry and Com- 
merce, and is itself the biggest employing and purchasing factor in India. Its action 
therefore, is decisive, both directly and indirectly, on employment and economic 
betterment. Government need not create places for our qualilied men; if it ‘.fills such 
places as there are with them, and becomes national in its policies, that will suffice. 

Nationalism and Universities 

Has any body heard of Universities being starved or hanged because of unem- 
ployment, whether educated or uneducated ? Yet such seems to be the view of 
some in India, 

One of the pseudo-democratic objections raised against all proposals to further the 
cause of University education and to develop research institutions is that Elementary 
schools and diffusion of knowledge amongst the masses are more important and that 
democracy should look after this business first before undertaking what is probably 
misconceived as aristocratic luxury at the top. With all due deference to people 
that advance this view, I cannot but fe el that a worse fallacy cannot be uttered. All 
forms of Government, be it democracy or anything else, should be rooted in nationalism 
and promote nationalism. And whatever is required to give us a status of national 
independence, whether in culture, economics, or politics should receive the primacy 
of devotion as far as conditions and resources permit. Are we to continue helplessly 
dependent on foreign countries for all advances in knowledge and applied knowledge, 
beggars ever at foreign doors ? And is that democracy ? What kind of India, 
cooperating as an equal with the other nations in the Republic of Arts and Sciences, 
can be evolved^ by such a policy ? All this is as much as to say that we dot no want 
a first class Military Academy to train our future officers and commanders, but a large 
number of Talimkhanas, because Talimkhanas can be established in every village, 
whereas Military College cannot be, and Talimkhanas are democratic. Even on a 
lower plane, how will you produce your teachers for Elementary Schools ? From 
the High Schools, will you say ? How will you produce your teacners for the High 
Schools which will have to be increased in number as the Elementary Schools are 
multiplied or developed ? You canuot make high School graduates high school teachers, 
and therefore,^ you must have Colleges to produce your High School teachers. And how 
will you provide the teacherdom in the Colleges ? Even from the point of view of 
democratic diffusion of pale elementary knowledge, as though the more elementary the 
knowledge is the more democratic and usefnl it is, you must in logic reach back or rather 
forward to Universities. And diffusion of knowledge without creation of knowledge — 
why, the only thing you will diffuse is confusion. But for ^the epoch-making efforts 
of th 0 _ late Mr, J. N. Tata, the genius who founded the Indian Institute of Science, 
and Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, the immortal creator of the first genuine University 
seen in India, we should have continued to bo intellectually in a state of helpless, 
hopeless subjection to Europe. Redemption from intellectual bondage and cul- 
tural co-operation as equals with the advanced nations of the World — that ought to 
be one of the first objectives of every form of Government in India and of ^ our 
Universities. Will yon have only irrigation channels leading to the villages without 
feeding tanks in India capable of supplying them with native nourishing waters ? It 
is of course desirable to have both channels and tanks. But if a choice, in view of 
limitation of funds, has to be made, would it not be better to prefer the creative 
to the merely distributive agency ? 

Citizenship : Static ani> Dynamic 

University education may be regarded as a preparation for livelihood and citizen- 
ship ; not that a complete separation between the two as such is possible bub on 
a rough analysis. Livelihood is primarily a matter of individual worth ^d value. It 

58 
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depends on tho qualities of the individual as an individual and the fruits of it directly 
and in the main go to the benefit of the individual and his family. But even 
an individual has to work as a member of an organisation. Unless therefore the 
sense of discipline and responsibility towards the organisation of which we form a 
part is developed, even as careerists we would not be a credit. Doubtless a certain 
amount of prosperity may be secured by devious ways and unscrupulous 
methods. But a prosperity so pilfered cannot be permanent and in any case those 
are not the ways in which wide-spread national prosperity can be secured. What is 
the secret of the world-wide trade and universal industry of England ? Would that 
development have been possible had not the commercial credit, the business integrity, of 
the Englishman been of a high, unassailable order ? Truth, sincerity of purpose and 
courageous devotion to principle and enterprise are the only basis of enduring and 
wide-spread, large scale success. 

Citizenship more directly points to values relating to racial vitality, growth and 
strength. 

Citizenship may be viewed under two objects, the routine and the dynamic. 
Service in existing institutions is, broadly speaking, of the routine order, though 
efficient discharge of such duties and the efficient exercise of existing rights are a 
preparation for future progress. The endeavour to create bigger and grander insti- 
tutions through which the soul of the country can express itself more fully and un- 

hindered is dynamic citizenship. 

Routine citizenship cannot be dismissed as altogether valueless. Even salaried 
service under the Government is a form of citizenship, and when the Government 
becomes completely national its citizenship value will become more transparent. 
And as regards the Local Bodies and Councils in which the Elective element pre- 
vails, this is obviously the arena of citizenship, though of the static type. Service in 
existing institutions also makes a call, however limited, on our patriotism, and the 
honest and efficient administration of the Cities and Counties and Parishes in Eng- 
land is not a less impressive tribute to the patriotism of the Britishers than the 
Parliamentary Motherhood of the House of Commons. But it implies primarily 
obedience to positive law, the maintenance of law and order _ and ^ serving 

as agents for such maintenance. But though the field of activity is thus 
limited and subordinated, can one say that these are not essential functions ? Social 
stability enjoins their due discharge. I am, therefore, not prepared to say that the 
men who, for instange, run the services and the existing institutions are not discharg- 
ing functions essential to the safety and welfare of society. Every official is not 

necessarily a traitor any more than every non-official is necessarily a patriot. The 
object of progress is to convert the ideal of to-day into the routine of to-morrow. 
Achieved ideals embodied in institutions are the stuff of true routine, _ though, with 
time, routine also must chance to keep pace with now ideals. In ^ military phrase, 
the ground won may be said to be consolidated into routine, from which new and more 
advanced base a fresh attack in conquest of grander ideals has to be made. Law and 
order should thus be the basis for farther progress and not its negation and incubus. 
Law and order are conditions of Progress to be valued essentially as such, never ffie 
ultimate ends in themselves, and if they are not used as stepping stones for achieving 
higher ideals but to stifle progress, they are a euphemism for legalised reaction and 
obscurantism. 

Positive Law Yerstjs Moral 

This temporary and accidental antagonism, pending proper adjournment, between 
law and order on the one hand and progress on the other, is a reflection of a similar 
type of antagonism that exists between the positive law and the moral. The moral 
law is the gospel of the reactionary. The conflict between these two great factors 
is the central theme of Victor Hugo^s sublime book — Les Miserables. It is the fun- 
ffamental surd of human nature and I suppose can never be fully resolved, though 
it can 'be adjusted in growing measure. Therefore, the adjustment between them, 
ttte balance and compromise that ought to be preserved between them, can only be 
a matter for common sense and the art of life. No absolute dogma can be laid down. 

History is a record of violent or non-violent dynamic changes, followed by long 
periods of statical quiet. The Renaissance is an instance of a cultural revolution brought 
about peacefully and by the power of ideas. The Reformation, the French Revolution, 
and the Comnirniistic Revolution in Russia are instances of violent changes wrought in 
. ideals. As a rule^ where institutions are involved, violence, or at any rate, 

is necessary to bnng about their transformation. Generally speating, I 
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should say that for advanced countries in the enjoyment of liberty and prosperity, 
preservation of law and order is more important than adventuring into fresh and 
uncharted idealism with possible rocks and shipwrecks ahead, but that for a 
backward and subject country, the higher form of citizenship is undoubtedly the 
dynamic. 

The number of people who make themselves comfortable in routine and perhaps 
useful is always large. Those who adventure forth to evolve better worlds and a 
more spacious future are naturally far fewer in number. They act on faiths 
more than on facts, and they never accept failure as final. For time is endless and 
chances uncertain and the failure of to-day may yet become the triumph of to- 
morrow. And in fact, how shall we estimate values in life ? The usual mode is by 
permanence, by duration; the thing that lasts is preferred to the evanescent. ^ On 
this computation the castor oil lamp would take precedence over the lightning’s 
resounding flash. And people would rather swim in the gutter than sink in glory. 
Has life no value, because it does not continue for ever ? Or shall we say, on eco- 
nomic analogies, that because there is death, which limits the quantity of life, there- 
fore it is that life has value ? Are not the risks and dangers to whmh fanatical 
idealists expose themselves one reason for the spell they cast on the multitude ? To 
the man of faith, no defeat can become an irretrievable debacle. 

“For freedom’s battle once begun 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son 
Though often lost is always won.” 

That is the paradox. The loss is never perrnanent. But the ^critjc may ask—is 
the gain permanent either, and is not that too liable to be lost in its turn ? For 
life is a perpetual struggle and there can be no resting on our oars. 

All idealists need not he revolutionaries. Were it so, life would be a perpetual 
fever and continuous crisis. The attitude towards ideals should be practical. The 
so-called realist, generally a reactionist, prefers stagnation to flow and safety to 
adventure. The practical man tries to^ realise his ideals as far as possible here and 
now, and will, in no case, do that which will f instate them. Nor will he advance 
without adequate preparation. When I come across some comniunalists who talk 
of common citizenship as the ideal to be achieved in a future,^ which they want to 
be ever receding, and mean-while insist on proposals which will widen the differences 
and harden them into institutions, I feel that they are not talking idealism but 
something else. 

Geowth in Tadian Dynamic Citizenship 

How do we stand with respect to dynamic citizenship, which is the greater 
duty of Indians ? Are we better prepared than the older generations, or are we 
as a race growing feebler and less capable ? 

A review of our recent history affords justifiable ground for an optimistic outlook. 
When I was a student, our studies suffered no aberration from national enthusiasms. 
We were expected to bo good boys, that is to say, goody, goody : to concentrate on 
our studies and to become first class book worms ; to think of the future only in 
terms of Government jobs ; and altogether life, generally speaking, was not of a 
high or spacious order. Now, the environment has_ considerably changed, though 
perhaps not sufficiently. The spirit of the great religious reformers of Muslina^ as 
well as Hindu India has begun to influence our daily life and conduct.^ The h^^s 
of our modern Patriots and of Mahatma Gandhi have spread a new spirit. Briefly 
the following hopeful changes have taken place. To-day the summun ^ boniiyn ^ 
student’s life is not the High Court Judgeship or the I.C.S,, as it was in my youm, 
but rather scientific research ; the creative arts of painting and sculpture ; poetry 
expressive of the living soul ; industrial and commercial expansion, even ^ under the 
limitations imposed by the inadequate policies of Government ; organisation of the 
masses, the agriculturists as well as the urban labourers ; service of the people, 
more specially of the poor and the downtrodden — in one word, the cumvation in 
active, aggressive and voluntarily organised forms of all the nation-building and 
strengthening virtues from within. As Lord Lytton pointed out, Great Britain 
possibly give us a self-governing state, but nobody can give us a self-disciplmed 
nation excepting ourselves. And it is this harder, this grander task ^ that has been 
the objective of the Indian Renaissance of to-day, a Renaissance which ^ has-^reaa 
its spirit over all the fields of our activity, moral and^ material. The entire catalogue 
of our conduct values has undergrone a drastic revision. 
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There is a new courage in the people, a daiintlessness which perhaps has come 
as a surprise on foreign onlookers. Passivity is yielding place to activity, individual 
and _ organised. We are no longer under the grip of the dead past, whether 
political, social or religious. All authority is being questioned and sometimes 
nobly defied. The love of liberty has spread. The submerged world of Woman in India 
has been reclaimed and women are playing a brave and inspiring part in our 
renaissance. I doubt if there has been a greater miracle than this wrought in 
Indian History. The splendid work done by Babu Rajendra Prasad in relief of the 
havoc caused by the Earthquake in your Province is one instance amongst many 
in proof of our new capacity for voluntary organisation on a large efficient scale. 
Intrinsic worth commands more popular respect than office or riches. Public life 
has' become much more the arena of action than of vapid argument. I think our 
people now realise that there is a; difference between organisation and oratory and 
that the difference favours the former. If India has acquired some standing 
to-day amongst the nations of the World and is taken into account as a possible 
factor in World’s affairs, it is due to the new capacity for Nationalism and all its 
requirements that the country has been able to put forth in recent years. 
Answering to the respect that foreign nations show to us now, there is a new 
sense of self-respect and self-confidence growing in us from within. It will thus 
be seen that there has been an unmistakable growth in our national manhood, a 
broad upward change in our striving and status. Whether we will be able to 
develop this dawn into the unclouded day of perpetual light and steady power, only 
time can show. But the signs are not all auspicious, though there is no absolute 
warrant for pessimism. 


Eelativixy of Peooress 

It is not^ enough that we change for the better, but we must do so with 

sufficient rapidity to be able to maintain ourselves in the struggle for international 
existence ; and as we have fallen far backward, much leeway has to be made. Our 
progress ^ to be effective must be progress not merely relatively to our own past 
but relatively to what the other nations in the East and the W'est are achieving in 
the Jiving stirring present. That is the saving test. 

Obstacles to Indian Peooress : Social 

The dead past still weighs too heavily on us. Our great Poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, has described and lamented the defects of Hindu Society with an emotion 
and in language that can never be excelled for their pathos and penetrating 
beauty. ^The^ number of those who mistake Nationalism for Revivalism and 

Primitivism is not small. Cultural obscurantism cannot promote solidarity amongst 
the Indian ^ races, and without such solidarity the achievement of political liberty 
is not possible. True, there has been a commendable amount of social reform 

legislation as a result of the more liberal constitution established under the 
Montfoid Scheme. For instance, inter-communal marriages have been legalised. 
But whether ^ there has been sufficient response to the opportunities for promoting 
social solidarity thus opened up is perhaps still a matter for debate. Then there is 
that persisting canker of Hindu Society, untouchability, a blot on our humanity. 

Communalism 

Indian Society has yet to solve the communal problem and to evolve from_ the 
medley of contending races and creeds common secular citizenship. How strained 

the relations between the Hindus and the Muslims are the recent Bombay riots 

have shown. It is not perfectly easy or safe to found a self-governing state in the 

crater ^of communal volcano ready to erupt at every religious festival and 
proeessiofi. Whether these blood-baths are a form of religious purification, I do 
not hnow. But humanly speaking they appear to be a tragedy, and a trifle too 
frequent. GChe situation has steadily worsened since 1921. Can we not be Indians 

poIitLCalFy and for secular purposes, without ceasing to be, if we are so minded, 

untrue in religioh and spiritual culture to our respective traditions ? After all, it 

^ want to found, and neither Temple. Mosque nor Mutt. But indeed 

the obligations to the past should never be regarded as more important than our 
obligations to futoe. For, the past is dead, even if not altogether deadly, and 
^ mtuie that the present is or should be a preparation. Broadening time 
xTOl not now back to its narrow source however fervently priests mutter their incan- 
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tations. But if reactionary orthodoxy has its way, the present will be no more 
than a donkey on which the past would ride for ever. Gazi Kemal Pasha, the Ata 
Turk, ought to light for our Cornmunalists a way out of their darkness. He certainly 
did not allow himself to be enslaved by the past. He knew that slaves of the past 
can not be the freemen of the future. 

Socialism attempts a way out of religious antagonisms by installing class- warfare 
as^ a diversion. In the first place, I do not think it can be an effective diversion. To 
think that all racial and creedal conflicts will disappear under the economic strife 
of classes appears to mo to be a groundless hope, even if it be a good hope. Is inter- 
racial unity between the English, the French, the German and the Italian labourers 
and between the white working classes of the "West, and the dark labourers of Africa, 
the brown ones of India and the yellow ones of the Far East, possible ? Even 
religion has not succeeded in producing inter-racial brotherhood amongst its own 
communicants, as perhaps the Indian Christians will be able to testify, who are treat- 
ed more as Indians than as Christians by the Christian Races of the Y^est. I doubt 
if what religious appeal to the soul has failed to accomplish, can be accomplished 
by economic appeals to the stomach. Nor do I think that class-warfare will be less 
ghastly _ than the present communal strifes. I am not convinced that class- warfare is 
the indispensable volcanic prelude to a greener, more equable earth. 

Integrity in Public Lire 

Turning to smaller matters, I wonder if the manner in which the administration 
of Local Bodies, like the District Boards and the Municipalities and the conduct of 
Local^ Governments under Dyarchical Ministers can be regarded as illustrative in 
sufficient measure of administrative integrity and impartiality and efficiency. I 
speak ^ with great hesitation, and no small reluctance. But from my personal 
experience I am bound to say that the standards reached and even adopted have 
not been sufficiently high, and that, such experience as 1 have had of them has 
filled me with dismay and disillusionment. Compared to the sense of justice, 
of fairness, of^honour and integrity that one finds in every grade and strata of pub- 
lic administration in England, the show we have made is not over attractive. As a 
society, we are ancient ; in modern democratic politics, we are young ; and this 
combination of social senilities and political immaturities is a formidable obstacle. 
But I rather think that this is a stage through which our Society, like the English 
in the Eighteenth Century, has to pass. It will probably negotiate it successfully. 
In no country is the prescription of Aristotle more necessary than ours — “vigilance, 
good ^conduct, thoughtfulness for those excluded from power, moderation, a suitable 
training for citizens, and above all, equal justice to all men” — such are the safe- 
guards of constitutions. 


Spiritual Depression 

As Bishop Gore pointed out in a sublime speech, which I had the good fortune to 
listen to in my Cambridge days, the greatest hindrance to the moral fervour of humanity 
is the sight of the ungodly flourishing. For instance, men and women who have made 
real sacrifices in the cause of the country cannot escape the thought that this must be 
an iniquitous world in which, while the selfish and the calculating flourish, the true and 
the noble have to suffer without even gaining the open gratitude of those for 
whom they thus suffer. And the temptation is strong to forsake the thorny path of 
duty and either remain quiescent, or take to ways more illustrative of the cunning 
of the serpent than the innocence of the dove, let alone the fortitude of a Hercules. 
The producers and those who fertilise the soil with their blood are hardly allowed 
to be present at the harvest. The parasites eat it up with cunning glee. Possibly 
in India there are too many drones demanding to be treated as queens, but if this 
should keep off the noble bees from gathering honey, it will be the end of our life 
as a race. Even this trial may be an illustration of the law of sacrifice, the yagna 
without which the gods cannot be propitiated into granting ns their favours, the 
price that a vital race will always be prepared to pay for achieving its progress. 
We must be inspired by great ideals and not be so small as to be depressed by the 
worldly success of the selfish or cowardly. 

The New Constitution 

Is not the New Constitution one of the problems infestii^ India ? The entire 
Indian opinion regards it as a Barmecide feast of Shadows. Does it transfer power 
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to Indian hands or to Indian tools ? Does it transfer roal power or is it all mirage 
and mookery ? I have nothing to add to the _ brilliant manner in which your Yice- 
Chancellor has dealt with this subject in his Convocation Address delivered last 
year at Lucknow. And in fact my address is but a poor supplement to his masterly 
oration and must he read in continuation. If words could kill, Hoare-archy were al- 
ready dead. I have been amongst the earliest critics of the entire idea of Round 
Table Conference, its composition and competence. But there it is, the New Consti- 
tution. I do not think it can be wrecked by means of the very Councils which it 
establishes. I know of no instance in which constitutions have been destroyed by the 
statutory bodies and agents they themselves had set up. That can only be done by pres- 
sure from witWit exerted by the united front of all the Parties and Leaders in a State, if 
there happen to be more Parties and more Leaders than one. The criticism directed 
against the immortal Desabandhu’s Sawrajist Party by the No-Changers cannot have 
rusted and crumbled into dust so soon. ^ But I wish to ^ suggest a thought in this 
connection without recommending it seriously. Godkin, in his great books— On the 
Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy — and the unexpected directions in which the 
American Constitution has actually worked, has shown that constitutions not infre- 
quently function very differently from what their authors intended or anticipated. 
The logic of the paper is sometimes overborne by that of facts. Much depends ^ on 
the character of the people who work the machinery, on the power of public opinion, 
on the straits and circumstances in which the suzerain power may find itself, and 
a host of other factors and conditions that time tests or throws up in its course. 
Many a trivial accident has produced large, surprising changes in History. I do not 
by this mean to recommend from this platform this policy or that with reference 
to the New Constitution. All that I intend to say is, even a bad instrument may 
produce some good in honest hands and competent, whereas even a good instrument 
may, in loose, incompetent hands, fail of beneficent purpose. If the contemporary 
moral evolution of India that I have sketched in brief and but suggestively, keeps 
up its progress and expands and intensifies itself, I think India can blast her way 
through this Constitution as well as other obstacles. 

The most noticeable thing in our recent history is that, inspite of the large 
changes, I had almost said transformations, wrouglit by the Gandhian rnovemept, we 
have remained, under the inspiration of that great soul, true to our racial genius and 
have not favoured blind imitation of Western methods and institutions, ^He has 
boycotted foreign goods in this field too, excepting Tolstoy ! His prescriptions are 
native^ products and no importations from the West. His gospel is India’s own con- 
tribution to World-culture and World-uplift. 

The Eueofean Maxady and The Indian Remedy 

It is not for us, the weaker race, to preach to the Europeans. They will laugh 
at us if we do, politely of course, but unmistakably. Furthermore, no race can 
really teach another. Each must learn for itself and interpret and solve problems in 
the light of its own knowledge, experience and genius. But as an older, more sedate 
civilisation, we may not be lacking in the gift of spirituality, the gift, matured and 
mellowed by time, that makes most for harmony and happiness and the peace that 
passeth understanding. The European situation to-day is evidently on introduction 
to the most calamitous international tragedy in all history about to be enacted. ^The 
Communisms on the one hand and the Fascisms on the other ; the Dictatorships ; 
the totalitarian States ; the crushing of the individual under the heels of Governments 
and denying him all value as an end in himself ; the Civil W ares, actual and sim- 
mering ; the underground movements ; the racial hatreds ; class antagonisms — do not 
all these show that the fierce career of Europe, actuated by unbridled greed and 
Inst for power,^ has led her to the precipice, and the catastrophic smash may occur 
any day ? It is the glorification of the physical man and his physical energy to the 
utter neglect of all basic spiritual values that has produced a condition of things in 
Europe, which fills every lover of humanity, no matter to what race or creed ^ he 
belongs, with dread and horror of the impending crash. Are God and His Saints 
asleep in Europe ? It is my sincere prayer that Europe may yet learn the lesson of 
self-control and learn of the East tiie saving grace of moderation, and the urgent need 
to limit and regulate worldly passions and effect a proper balance and harmony between 
all the four Purusharatas, or objectives of life, namely, wealth and its production 
by just means and its proper distribution ; love and social enjoyment ; devotion to 
righteousness ; and freedom from bondage to worldliness, as having found worldliness 
unsatisfactory when weighed in the internal scales of spiritual values. There can be 
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no greater senselessness than unbridled sense-life, and the Badhas and Janalvas may 
not be extinguished without plunging the world in darkness. 

The Genius of India 

The wonderful thing about the Indian Renaissance is that with all its desire to 
the changes necessitated by the modern international, economic and political struggle 
for existence, it has striven to be true to the spiritual genius of our race, and to 
give fresh embodiment to spiritual values, both in idea and in organisations. Over 
fifteen years ago the Poet Rabindranath Tagore denounced the Iron Idea of the State 
as a monster, and he has been preaching the pure gospel of humanity with religious 
fervour. His is the region of ideas. Like Socrates he believes that virtue is know- 
ledge and that if you have the idea the conduct will follow, which is not, alas, 
always true. Where the Will is strong, the idea is efficient but where the Will, 
individual and racial, is feeble, ideas lead to pretence, profession and chronic hypo- 
crisy. But it is a sign of great faith in human nature to attribute such efficacy to 
ideas. _ The only objection raised against Tagore’s plea for the substitution of a human 
state in place of nation States and Empires greedily warring against each other is 
that made by certain Westernised Japanese, who scented in it defeatism and sour 
grapes. Science has, it is claimed, annihilated space and time and conveniently 
abridged geography. If thus all the world is a neighbourhood, should not all conduct 
be actuated by World-purposes, instead of the merely racial or national ? 

It cannot be said of Mahatma Gandhi that he is a defeatist. Furthermore his 
ideas are meant to be embodied in conduct and organisation on a large scale. In ad- 
vocating the simple life and economic recourse to handicrafts ; in his repudiation of 
material wealth as the only objective to be pursued and even glorification of poverty : 
in his attitude of pity and love for the Depressed Classes and the backward rural 
masses ; in the righteous wrath he directs against all inequities ; by his sublime gospel 
of non-violence and Franciscan Ahimsa ; and his reiteration that our quarrel is not 
with Englishmen and English women, who are our brothers and sisters, though they 
refuse to recognise and even repudiate the relationship, but with the system of which 
they are the unfortunate or unwitting agents, as we are the unfortunate victims ; in 
the pointed manner in which he has bravely drawn open attention to our defects of 
individual and racial character ; and the place he has given to truth as the major 
premise of life with which all the other principles should be related as subalterns, he 
has tried to reconcile Heaven and Earth in one Divine synthesis. In a world red in 
tooth and claw, here is one who sincerely believes that he can achieve his national 
objects by inviting and not by inflicting suffering, by drawing tears from the melted 
hearts of opponents and never blood from their bodies. It is a real revolution 
that he has effected, but how different from those that are associated with that lurid 
name ! To compose differences, to reconcilej to heal the wounds— this can not be 
an obsolete prescription in these days of militant class and communal antagonisms. 
The weak are there to be served, not to be oppressed and exploited, and their service 
is the Lord’s service. To him God is not the shadow of man projected on the screen 
of eternity, human fancy’s fantastic offshoot, but a veritable power that in spite of 
our own perversities and seeming frustrations makes for righteousness, the power to 
whom we must yield ourselves unreservedly. TliSrefore it is that the change of heart 
is the reality to be sought for and not change of mechanical institutions, though these 
are of value in the measure in which they are expressions of that change of heart. 
The control and regulation of desires has been a fundamental tenet of Indian thought 
in all its branches and forms, and loving regard for life as such, whether human or 
sub-human, and this ancient spring submerged under the debris of ages has been 
reopened by the genius of Mahatma Gandhi. And all this is not an airy, fairy 
aspiration, a thing to be dismissed as unattainable cloud and mystic moonshine, but 
a doctrine practical, real charged with the potentiality of a national redemption and 
world salvation. Let me add that I am not concerned here with the validity of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s particular policies, but rather with the faith and spirit behind 
them, the soul that vivifies - his ideals. I am sure Europe dare not neglect these 
lessons without imperilling her great civilisation and running the risk of disappe^f* 
ing under torrents of aerial bombs and gas, ' . * 

Outlook for Communism ' 

Only two countries to Europe seem to be holding on to the middle caucseVaroffiTig 
the devD of Fascism on one side and the deep sea of Communism on dhe other, name- 
ly, Prance and England. To those who have been imagining that Gommimi^ wiM 
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make not rapid strides and prevail shortly in Europe and have been asking us to 
get ready flower garlands and rosewater to welcome conquering Communism, the 
recent happenings in Europe may come as a warning. One can’t say for certain 
when the Spanish Civil War will ultimately end and how. But it is a Green signal 
confronting the Red that the army, though drawn from the lower classes, has not 
gone over to the side of the popular Front Government, but has stood firmly for 
the Nationalist revolt against Socialism. The rapprochement between Franco and 
Russia has already cost the former the alliance of Belgium and has shaken the 
attachment of Roumania, Yugoslavia and other countries of the Little Entente. Portu- 
gal, for ages past a satellite of England, is now revolving round the Fascist Powers, 
England is, of course, neutral, her policy being to be neutral till the last moment. 
She looks before she leaps, and then always takes a successful leap. 

Anolo-Egyptiin Settlement and its Moeal 

There is one ray of hope amidst these threatening conditions, and that is the 
manner in which the Anglo-Egyptian problem has been solved without recourse to 
violence. This happy result is due to two causes ; firstly to the united front esta- 
blished by the Egyptian leaders. The Sidkies and Mahmuds, who had opposed and 
frustrated the efforts of the Wafd Party, founded by the great Zaghil Pasha, and had 
kept it out of office and legal power, at last agreed to cooperate and serve under 
Nahas Pasha, the leader of the Wafd. And secondly, Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia, 
and the general changes in the international position of England may have served 
as motives for resuming negotiations in the large and liberal spirit in which they 
were originally initiated dring the last years of Zaglul Pasha’s life. (I may add that 
for the intermediate interruption of the peaceful progress of Egypt to nationhood, the 
late King of Egypt was not less responsible than the British reaction.) The inter- 
national clouds that for the moment have obscured the power of Great Britain in 
the Mediterranean may have yielded this shower of liberty. But if the soil had uot 
been prepared by the Egyptian united front, and Egypt had continued to be the scene 
of incorrigible leaders and communities warrring against each other, no good would 
have resulted. The lotus springs from the slime, but it is not slime. And thus 
nationalist Egypt values the recent happy Treaty unmindful of the muddy past or 
the circumstances in which it may have sprung. 

It seems, therefore, that the Gandhian optimism that, through non-violence and 
methods of peaceful moral pressure the Indo-British problem could be satisfactorily 
solved, may not be said to be groundless. And such a solution is better than one 
arrived at as a result of conflict, even if we vrere in a position to wage one success- 
fully. In January 1931, a few months after I resigned the Yice-Chancellorship of 
the Andhra University as a protest against the repressive policy of Government, 
and when temperatures all round were scorching, I thus expressed myself ou a con- 
tentious topic in my address to the Students’ Conference at Allahabad. 

“One word of political faith — unpopular though it may sound— and I have done. I 
am a believer in the British Empire, which is a Commonwealth of Nations except 
in relation to India. If India could attain the ])osition of a sister commonwealth, 
that would be far better than independence. Grant that the Empire as now function- 
ing has been an evil to us. Still the point for consideration is, can it not become a 

good ? Has it not become good in respect of Canada and other Dominions ? There 

is a pregnant saying^ in the Mahabharata which strikes the keynote, Hook not too 
closely into the origins of Gods, river and heroes’. The origins are perhaps small and 

mean. But it is their present and future that determine the estimation in which 

they are to be held, Yast historical unities that bring together different races, creeds, 
and cultures, and promote fecund intercourse, should not be lightly broken up. If we 
are strong enough for independence we are a fortiori strong enough for Dominion 
Status which combines the advantage of separation and combination. From the point 
of view of universal humanitw our cry for Independence is another form^ of 
communalism. With India as a Dominion, the Empire will become an epoch-making 
stage in the federation of the world. If Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s neighbouring Islamic 
nations^ desire to leaven this mass with their great culture, let them come in to this 
federation and enlarge its scope, variety and richness by their sublime contri- 
butions. We honour and respect the glorious Islamic culture, none more so than 
myself who have earned however undeservedly the reputation of having been the 
champion of Mysore Moslems and Malabar Moplas. But we must not leave the 
greater for the smaller or break np the known for the uncertain advantages of the 
unknown. Similarly in regard to the idea of a Pan-Asiatic Federation. Expansion 
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of the existing British Federation or rather the Indo-British Federation that I hope 
will be brought into existence, is a more feasible prospect than destruction and 
reconstruction in untried directions. Nor need Dominion Status call forth less 
energy on our part than Independence. To be moderate in ideal is not the same 
thing as being moderate in conscience, courage or capacity for sacrifice. I am glad 
that the great Mahatma of India and the world has toned down Independence to the 
substance of Independence. Form often more perplexing and yexatious than 
substance. If we can get the substance, we might reasonably ignore the form. 

How mercurial some of the changes in Indian thought have been! Less than 
half a dozen years ago, with some it was the ideal of a Pan- Asiatic Federation. 
To-day, with the same people, it is the ideal of all the workers of the world belonging 
to all the races and religions and states uniting to instal Communism. Nationalisms 
and Frontiers must go and patriotism replaced by socialism and race by class ! I 
suppose imitators can always start at the highest level achieved by others through 
ages of growth and labour, and for that very reason they probably lack, however 
sincere, ^objective grasp and reality. 

In view of the recent Anglo-Egyption Treaty of Peace and Keconciliation, and the 
fact that'the Wafd has accepted British connection at least as a transitional arrange- 
ment, I do not think I need modify seriously the passage above quoted. Taking into 
account the present day lurid happenings in the Far East and in Europe, I wonder 
if the shelter of an Empire may not be a good thing, provided of course the shelter 
dpes not impose a shadow and darkness, destructive of our national growth. Karachi’s 
air defences are being organised and people are being trained in anti-gas measures. 
The Aeroplane and Airship have brought India within dangerous proximity of the 
European maelstorm. Isolated, she will be sucked in easily. Nor can England under 
existing circumstances afford to alienate India. She will, therefore, do well to resume 
her war-dealism and give it this time full embodiment, provided India on her part 
will compose her internal differences and overcome communalisms by the nation idea 
and the nation feeling. Hearts have to change in more places than one, and change 
quickly, 


Life and TnoiraHT 

Graduates, I have ranged over a variety of subjects. I trust I have given a living 
turn to this address instead of the usual academic. I have put myself in the position 

of a young graduate about to enter life, thinking loudly on his problem — “what are 

the facts and ideals that I have to take into consideration and how shall I determine 
my duty ?” I have not laid down doctrines, prescribed policies, or made myself a 
signpost and directing finger in archaic pedagogic style, but have thought ideas out, 
examined facts' and issues, and left the final judgment to be formed by yon after 
giving more detailed and cogent consideration. Nor have I exhausted the field of 
enquiry, but only illustrated it by a few items picked here and there. Oue thing I 
can tell you emphatically. Life is not idea. It is will and conduct illuminated, by„ idea. 
In the old days philosophy with us meant not merely truths and doctrines and in- 
vestigations into the nature of the ultimate reality, but a mode of life as well, a,yp§a 

and sadhana. A Gnani or the Man of Insight led life on a level of far higher spiri- 

tuality than the unenlightened; with him life and thought were inseparable like. word 
and meaning. Our philosophies were woven into the fabric of society. So it was 
in Classical Greece. And to-day Gandhism is not an idle philosophy but a discipline 
in real or supposed conformity with it ; and even those that accept the philosophy 
—and all need not— do not find it so easy to adopt the discipline. The ancient 
philosopher not merely preached but illustrated. ^ There was no divorce between 
idea and virtue. That integral life and personality we shall have^ _ to recapture. 
Whereas the West is reaping the direful fruits of action without spiritual objectives 
and paying the price in unrest, and the rebarbarisation due to the exploitation of 
weaker races, and mutual carnage, we on the other hand have allowed introspection 
and beatific illusions and lotus eating to stifle wiU and action and have become 
stagnant as a race. I am told that it is because she is the weaker sex that women 
is endowed with the longer and the more energetic and persuasive tongue. In dhp 
same way, being, I suppose a weaker race, we are likely to attach more importam^ 
than is warranted by facts to explanations, arguments, excuses, and appeafe'yte 
heroics. We can cheat ourselves, in our own judgment of course, by expJaaaffe^' 
and pose as' being better than what we actually are, judged by standards"^ nf 
efficiency ; '^e may perhaps even cheat Britishers by^ a combination of ^ explanations' 
and bluffs, though they are a race who can teach cunning to the fox as well ^as courage 
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to the lion ; but cannot cheat the Law of Earma. We cannot reap where we hare 
not sown, and we cannot escape the consequences of our ommissions and conamissions. 
Let us not keep floating in a pool of words, imagining we are crossing the oceans. Do 
not let all our thoughts be no more than the fitful stars that appear only in the dead 
dark of our inactivity, interesting, perhaps, but ineffective lights. The future of our 
land depends in main measure on your efforts, on the large organised efforts of the 
youth of the country, and X trust you will not fail the Motherland in her need. Some 
of us are growing into the newer day ; others relapsing into the older darkness, and 
most dwell in the twilight of make-beliere, flitting to and fro on opportunist wing. 
And what will your choice be ? If your choice is wise and brave, the future of our 
country will be assured and we shall regain a place of honour amongst the leading 
races of the world. I wish all of yon godspeed and every success and prosperity, 
interpreted in terms of national advancement. 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

^ The following is the test of the Convocation address delivered by Dewan Bahadur 
Sir T, Vijayaraghavaohariar at the Convocation of the Allahabad University held on 

the 5th. December 1936 ; — 

I am deeply sensible of the honour conferred on me by your invitatiou to deliver 
the address at this Convocation. My acquaintance with the University of Allahabad 
and its undergraduates and graduates started within a few days of my joining the 
Public Service Commission in 1926. I paid my first visit to the University in 
January, 1927 and for two weeks, I spent my time mostly with your youngmen. 
I enjoyed my visit exceedingly and it was joy to repeat the visits year after year. 
To mix with the keen, young minds that dwelt within these walls, to share their 
hopes, aspirations and enthusiams, was to realise the advantages that a residential 
University could bestow on its students who could do their work in intimate and 
constant association with their fellows and in close contact with their teachers. As a 
member of the Public Service Commission charged with the duty of recruiting can- 
didates from all the Indian Universities for the All India Services and for the 
services of the Central Government I could appreciate the excellence of the stan- 
dards of education imparted here, the discrimination with which your degrees were 
conferred and their value maintained, and the high degree of success which your 
alumini attained. As a graduate myself of one of the older Indian Universities 
constituted on the original London model, I could appreciate the wisdom of those 
who were responsible for the conversion of the Allahabad University from its old 
organisation into one of the unitary and residential type. I could see for 
myself the superiority of a system in which education did not stop with the work 
in the class rooms and laboratories, in which at an age when the mind is receptive 
to fresh intellectual impressions and is in the formative stage, the young were 
brought together and lived their daily lives together, the opportunities which it 
afforded for the impact of young mind on young mind, of thought on thought and 
for the play of intellect outside the syllabuses and the lectures which is as im- 
portant as ^the training in the officially directed studies. If the true aim of a 
University is to ^ implant in early life those habits of mind which should guide a 
man’s activities in later life and to create a certain attitude towards truth and the 
extension of^ the boundaries of knowledge, I felt that the departure which the 
Allahabad University had made was being justified. 

^hat I have said about the University is sufficient to indicate the extent of the 
obligation which the residents of these Provinces should feel and the measure of the 
support which they should give to^ it. And what is true of Allahabad is true in 
varying measure of the other Universities that subserve the needs of higher education in 
India. Bear with me if I enlarge on this point. There is just now a danger that by the 
cqnstnnt iteration the public may be led to believe that there is something radically wrong 
wi^ the Indian Universities. My considered opinion is, and this is not the first time 
I give expression to it, that the education given in them is not very different from that 
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imparted at the English Universities on which they are modelled. Apply the usual 
tests by which an educational system can be judged. Look at the long and brilliant 
roll of great Indians ^ produced by the^ Indian Universities, statesmen, journalists, 
lawyers, teachers, judges, doctors, scientists, engineers and business men, public 
men and servants of the state, writers and speakers. Or if you prefer to look at the 
mass, watch the large number of plain, undistinguished people who in their own 
places_ carry on their daily work unostentatiously out efficiently and honestly. And 
what is worthy of note if you scrutinise the lists is the fact that the overwhelming 

1 ^. TT" ^ j. ^ have risen to distinction have had their education 
entirely in India and not in England or elsewhere. Wherever the Indian University 
man has a fair field and no favour, he has made a good show as compared with his 
fellows frorn Universities abroad. In Madras, where the barristers have no artificial 
protection given them by rule as against the local product, the vakil has practically 
driven the man frorn the English Bar out of the field. Similarly the private prack- 
tioner who has had his entire medical education at the provincial colleges has more 
tnan neld ins own against the man recruited from medical schools abroad. In my 
very nrst year as a member of the Public Service Commission, seven young men 
who^ failed to get into the L C. S. by the Allahabad door, went to England and 
straignt got in through the London Examination. A distinguished Professor of 
^ Madras College told me that any lad who got a first class in honours in 
nis subject m the Madras University could pass into the 1. O. S. without further 
1 1 Professors in other Indian Universities which had kept 

l^fioir standards could tell me the same. Look also at the large number 
who get into the I. Q. S. in London in free and open competition 
And what does the new r^ulation providing for nomi- 
Englishmen to that service for lack of a sufficient number of successful 
candidates in the examination, point to ? 

j comparatively narrow facts to the large fields of 

winvi. n great movements of social and morffi and political reform 

wiinoa sweeping through India owe their impulse and their direction to the men 

cultivated and whose consciences have, been awakened by the 
eaucation they have received at our Universities? If the Universities had done 
oc-n* produce the men and women who have given new hopes and 

fb H millions of the depressed classes and who have enlarged 

ludiau Women’s life, they would have deserved well of the 
fho 1 anybody with experience of Indian life in the last 50 years deny that 

me largest factor in rousing the national consciousness and the feeling of national 
seit-respect has been the higher education carried on by the Universities ? 

^ cannot easily, be persuaded to believe that the education in our 

system requires to be destroyed and 
entirely new. If the argument is that the system requires re- 
altered circumstances, that part of the machinery should be 
scrapped, other par^ should be replaced and that new things should be added, I 
readily concede it. The older Universities of England have had to undergo dxastlo 
nanges, often forced upon them by the pressure of outside opinion against the forces 
of conservatism prejudice. New Universities have been founded in large centres 
population in England to meet needs which the older Universities with their 
nmitage of tradihon from the middle ages could not easily adapt themselves to. It is 
aimcult for the Englishman, with his time-honoured belief that education to be good 
must be costly, to accept any plan which involved any large inroad of the poorer 
closes outside the traditional ’‘gentlemanly” class into Oxford and Cambridge. And 
yet the poor Scotch lad educated inexpensively at the Scotch Uniwersities has 
not been found in any walk of life, law, business, commerce, or Government to be 
interior to the more expensively educated Englishman. I am afraid that some of the 
criticism directed against higher education in this country is based on this prejudice 
against cheap education imported from England and adopted by our “new rich” 

* It wo^<i go beyond the hmits of a Convocation address to examine the directioim 
m which re-adjustinent of opr Universities is required. Some important reoormh^^ 
dations were made in the report of the Calcutta University Commission of 
ihe more recent report of the Committee of Inquiry into the Punjab TJnitm 
made m 1933 is even more valuable. Things are moving fast in India both 
and politically and if Universities are to maintain their position in the gen^t^^^TO 
of me country, changes m effisting organisation and methods and intirodufei 
features will be necessary. Yaluable detailed work in this respect Ts’lb^^^fele % 
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the Inter-Uaiversity Board started in 1924^ particularly in the quinquennial confer- 
ences which it has organised, I shall therefore he content on this occasion with 
making a few suggestions which arise out of my personal experience. 

I think the time is come when parents should consider if it is necessary that as 
a matter of course all their children should proceed from the High School to the 
University and if some consideration of their individual aptitudes and capacity and 
of the careers to which they are destined should not influence the decision. Even 
in so wealthy a country as England, the proportion of boys and girls that go beyond 
the secondary stage to the University is smaller than in India. Idot that I wish to 
restrict the benefits of University education to tbe sons and daughters of the rich. 

I am all against slavish imitation of the English plan which used to assume that 
Oxford and Cambridge were for the sons of the wealthy and of the classes belonging 
to what were thought of superior social scale. Tiie Indian tradition has always 
associated poverty with learning and plain living with high thinking, and to 
those of oiir people who are fortunately circumstanced and are carried away by the 
glamour of “select” educational institutions restricted to the select few. I would 
point to the Scotch Universities whose alumini educated in poverty have in the battle 
of life proved themselves as good as, if not better than, their wealthier com- 
peers of S. Britain. But returning to India, it does seem a waste of energy, time 
and money to compel boys who have no aptitude for academical studies and for 
whose entry on their future careers a University degree is not a pre-requisite, to go 
through the University mill. If this is a matter for serious consideration on the 
part of parents, it is correspondingly a subject for University bodies to examine, if 
the standards of entrance to Universities should not be such as to insure that the 
candidate is intellectually qualified to profit by the education that he will receive 
there. It is for the controlling bodies of High Schools and for the educational 
departments of the Government which have in their hands the issue of secondary 
school leaving certificates to take such steps as will make employers, whether state 
or private, feel confident that the education to which the certificates testify has been 
sucli as to justify tke employment of the young men in the less important posts in 
Government and private offices, and that insistence on possession of a degree my 
well be dispensed with. 

The day has long gone by when technological instruction, even though of a utihta- 
rian character, was considered unsuitable for Universities to undertake. It is a 
gratifying feature of Indian higher education that more and more students are turning 
avay from purely literary or philosophical courses to scientific one. Given sufficient 
opportunities and the requisite facilities for practical and laboratory work, the Indian 
student has demonstratecl the unsonndness of the old view that the Indian mind 
was dreamy, contemplative and metaphysical and was not particularly fitted for the 
study of external facts. Like all such sweeping general statements, it failed to stand 
the test of actual experience. Prejudice driven from this position then lodged itself 
in the proposition that while the Indian student could be a good worker in scientific 
subjects, he was only an imitator, and was not competent to take the_ initiative in 
scientific research. iSe could be a follower hut not a leader. This opinion too was 
dissipated when the young Indian Scientist was given opportunities of doing research 
work on his own account. I am not of course now speaking of the outstanding Indian 
scientists who have won distinction in Indian Colleges and Universities, some of tiiem 
in countries far beyond India. Their names are household words and your own 
Province can boast of several such. What I am thinking of is the mass, and from my 
own knowledge of the large number of Indian young men who have been employed 
or subsidised by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, the Indian Lac Cess Committee and the Institute of Plant Indus- 
try^^ I can assert with confidence that given opportunities and some independence of 
acti'on, the Indian scientist can give as good an account of himself in original re- 
sear'ch-w'drk Us. the man of any other country. Of course like all young workers, he has 
to_^ hU lookup after by skilled senior men, but tbe mistake is not infrequently com- 
^ l^igl^tly in leading strings, that his initiative is apt to be 

^’Wlrh' so much of fine human material to hand, it seems a deplorable 
^^ources, not to make adequate, nay liberal provision in the shape 
of laDotcSmnes jmpArtus and of suitable work in which the young Indians proved 
^pacity for sefentfinc^^tpyestigation may be usefully utilised. I know that the pro- 
means motiey, that it is far cheaper and easier to provide instruction in sub- 

and law, but it is the duty of the Universites 
tndividnals, and v^mere their funds are insuflficient or not forthcoming, 
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of the state to make the provision. No western country, except perhaps Russia, has as 
yet fully realised the national value of scienco. And in India, the realisation is ex- 
tremely imperfect. The future of the world lies in scientific advance, and more sojn 
India than elsewhere with a population increasing at the rate of 10,000 a day and with 
only three-fourths of an acre under cultivation per head for food crops. But till 
quite recently neither the people nor the state had realised the gravity of the proh- 
lem. The scientific departments have been the Cinderalla of the Public Services. 
They were treated as luxury departments to be given doles when funds were plonti- 
fal and to be brought under the axe when funds became scarce. It was the mediaeval 
view as regards science that prevailed. Only, in those barbarous times they used to 
burn scientists at the stage. V^e, of a more enlightened time, retrench them. This 
brings me to the question of research in subject in which I am more particularly 
interested, that of Agriculture. It is correct to say that till the Linlithgow Commis- 
sion’s^ report on Agriculture drew attention to the importance of associating the Uni- 
versities in the work of agricultural research, that branch of activity remained a 
close preserve of government departments. Agriculture touches every department of 
science, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, geology, mathematics and metoreology 
and yet^ research work in agriculture was conducted in isolation from the Colleges and 
Universities where the sciences were taught. That isolation was broken in 1929 when 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research was established. The very first grant 
made by^the new body was to the Professor of a college belonging to these Provinces 
on a subject of vital importance to the growers of wheat, and I am happy to say 
that the work has been continuously expanding, that results of importance have al- 
ready been^ obtained and that more are in prospect. In these seven years the policy 
of Association of the Universities with the Research Council has been steadily main- 
tained. Grants have been made to Indian Universities totalling to an amount of 
Rupees- — for research on agricultural problems. Members of the Universities sit on 
the Advisory Board of the Council, on the Editorial Board of its publications and on 
some of its sub-committees. 

So^far so good. But in a country so large as India, in which many problems of 
vital importance to the largest industry of the country have to be solved, it seems to 
me of urgent necessity that provision should be made for every University to^ take 
up research work suited to and of importance in its area and for the expansion of 
'.he work in those Universities where research in Agriculture is already in progress. 
This means that the state will have considerably to expand its agricultural budgets 
>oth under the central and the provincial governments. I know that in the very 
"ecent past the Central Government has made large grants for Agricultural Research, 
3ut if we consider the importance of Agriculture to the very cxistance of the country 
Re degree of dependence of the provincial governments on land revenue for their 
’esources, and the relative amounts spent by the Governments of Europe and America 
.nd of Japan on promotion of Agriculture, the funds so far provided ’must bo regard- 
ed as absolutely inadequate. The field is almost ultimited in size, the potential wor- 
kers. are many, hut the money is lacking. As just an example, I may mention the 
uestion of utilization of the waste products of Agriculture, such as the husks of 
addy, wheat, groundnut, areca-nut, coffee, pulp, accumulations of which are very large 
n the areas where their disposal becomes a difficult problem. It is only the o'^er 
ay that we read of the use of paddy husk or similar ^ farm refuse for making activa- 
3d charcoal for use in a new process evolved at Coimbatore and perfected at Pusa 
'y which every ryot who grows sugarcane on a small scale can make for himself 
^hite sugar with a total capital investment of Rs. 24. What a wonderful field there 
" for the keen young minds at the Universities to engage themselves in with poten- 
lalities of great economic benefit to the country. 

Before I leave the subject, I wish to draw the attention of our young graduates, 
ffiether graduates in Science or Economics or other subject to the opportunities of 
fifless and patriotic work so abundantly open to thern in the rur^ areas of the 
)untry. The Universities have it in their power to implant in their students public 
3irit and zeal for the welfare of their f ellowmen so ^ that when they pass out of- 
>Jle^e into the world, they might take a full and active part in the life of the 
unity in which their lot is cast In an eloquent paragraph of ^ their repo;rty^^i^e 
oyal Commission on Agriculture lay stress on this aspect of University Y 

il only add a few words to reinforce this. The countryside is losing ^ 
the towns. The foundation nf India's prosperity lies in the villages 
sential that this loss should now be made good as far as possible^ 
portunities for the young medical men, the young health worker, teacher 
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in the seven hundred thousand villages in which 90 per cent of the population of 
India live. One of the unfortunate e:ffects of the artificially high scale of salaries and 
fees paid to Government servants and the members of the learned professions is to dis- 
course educated young man from living the life of tha villager. But there are hopes 
that the scale will* be reduced in the not distant future to one more commensurate 
with the economic position of the population and to one which they can afford; 

^ Doubtless there are in the younger portion of my audience men and women who 
will one day serve the country in a larger spere whether as legislators or as Mem- 
bers^ of Parliamentary eabinets or as administrators of provinces. It is an honourable 
ambition and under the new constitution there will be many_ more ^opportunities for 
such service than were open to me when I entered the public service over 39 years 
years ago. Inspite of the problem of unemployment, to the solution of which a dis- 
tinguished citizen of these provinces has made a valuable contribution, which I trust 
will soon materialise in concrete measures on the part of the state, you live on spa- 
cions times. You will have opportunities of command, of leadership and of initiating 
measures of great public amelioration. In my time all that I was officially taught to 
adopt as the rule of my official life was a spirit of contended subordination to Govern- 
ment, a lesson which I am afraid I learnt rather imperfectly. How profound has 
been the change in the public life of India can be gauged from the fact that a learn- 
ed judge in the part of India in which I then served ruled from the Bench that 
there could be no lawful occassion for a political speech in India. You live in better 
and happier times. To you I should lite, if I might do so without presumption, ^ to 
say a few words of counsel, Make up your mind that when you enter active life, 
yon will remove in so far as it may lie in your power, ^ the one signal failure of our 
University Education. The whole spirit of that education should have taught the 
men of my generation to lay aside tha communal prejudices that divide the country 
and prevent fulffiment of our national aspirations. But we failed to learn the lesson. 
You, brought up in a more liberal atmosphere, may be able to ^succeed where we have 
failed. Mate up your mind that you will not sell your national heritage for the 
fleshpots of small personal ambition. The active life of' the world is the greatest 
school of education, but the race for its prizes is apt to taint the generous emotions 
of youth. 

If I am ashed what have been the greatest contributions to the art of pnoiio 
administration made by Great Britain in India, I should say that they are 
the principles of the independence of the judiciary, of the independence ana 
impartially of the permanent civil service, and of the independence of those chargea 
with the duty oi auditing public accounts. It is usually alleged of the nations 
of the East that they are so unused to the principles of a free and demo- 
cratic administration that the Ministers, when placed in power expect a complete 
surrender of judgment and a servile obedience on the part of their services. It is 
for you, particularly those trained in the department of political science, to see that 
under provincial autonomy the existing British traditions are continued and 
strengthened. 

But a University is like a nation. It is made np a different kinds ^and condi- 
tions of men. There must be amongst you at least some whose inclinations do not 
favour an active participation in public life aud who would rather dedicate th^- 
selves to the pursuit of leaning and research in some branch of knowledge, whether 
literature, art, philosophy, history or physical and natural science. These are the 
salt of University life and provision should be made for such in any proper scheme 
of University organisation. These men are the heirs of the learning of all the ages 
and its trustees for future generations. They have walked under ^ Attic Skies in 
the city of the Yiolet Crown, in the groves of Academe th^ have listened unseen to 
those immortal dialogues of which Plato has left ns a record. They have in the cloistered 
hall's joi Saxnath, learnt the eternal varities from the lips of him who gave np his 

search of that truth which eludes ordinary mortals. They have haunted 
the^ Uh|yersiy of Cordova and drunk of the wisdom of the wisest and noblevSt of the 
Baraceut Taee,^ Abdur Rahman, the Great. They have mixed unseen with the learned 
men whom 'his. son^ Hakim II, assembled round him with a large tolerance which 
knew no ffistinction of race or faith, true precursor of our own Akbar, one of the most 
illustrious names in all our history. The applause of listening senates is not for 
them to command.- They are not privileged to read their history in a nation’s eyes. 

gazed on the bright countenance of Truth in the q,uiet and still air 
oJ^deBghtful studies; .Perhaps they have chosen the better part. 



The Lucknow University Convocation 


The following is the Text of the Convocation Address dolivorod by Sir Purskotam 
Das Thakurdas at the fifteenth Annual Convocation of the University of Lucknow hold 

on the 12th December 1936. 


Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


1. A Convocation is an important landmark -in the career of the University 
students. Its importance and seriousness are marked by certain formal ceremonies, 
accompanied by an address suitable to the occasion. ^ It is in the fitness of things 
that the addresses on such occasions are usually delivered by servants or schojars, 
who give learned discourses on some branch of knowledge. Addressing the rising 
generation, full of hope and enthusiasm, on the threshold of a career, the responsi- 
bility of the person addressing the Convocation is great. From this point of view, I 
consider that it is a privilege for any one to have an opportunity to address the Con- 
vocation of a University. Personally, I consider it to be^ a special privilege to have 
been asked by your University to. address the Convocation, particularly because I 
cannot claim that high scholarship which is usually associated with Convocation add- 
resses. My natural hesitation in the matter found great relief at the suggestion of 
your Vice-Chancellor that a departure from the usual nature of such addresses 
will be welcome. I therefore propose to devote myself to the practical aspects of a 
commercial and industrial career. 

2. A commercial career is not only well-suited to most graduates of Universities 
in India, but is, indeed, necessary in their own interests and for the advancement of 
the masses generally. I have no doubt that Commerce in India is sadly in need of 
men ©(^[uipped with the training and the culture which normally go with the degrees 
of B. A.. B. Sc. etc. In fact, when I entered the business world 35 years ago, I 
felt, before I had been many years in it, that the same was poorer for want of trained 
men from the Universities. Lven to-day, I am of the same opinion^ and although 
hundreds and thousands of graduates may have entered the^ commercial world during 
the intervening three decades, 1 still feel that it can, without difficulty and with 
advantage to itself and to graduates, absorb many more of such graduates. 

3. One of the questions which has perplexed both the Government and the 
leaders of the non-official world during the last few years has been what is called 
“Unemployment of the Middle Classes”. This is said to be most marked in Bengal, 
the U. P. and Madras, and I am sure that even Bombay, Delhi, the Po^mb and the 
C. P. are not free from this perplexing problem.. One can ^ realise that in . the last 
five years, owing to continnod world depression in trade, this problem be^ fur- 
ther accentuated. Charges have been levelled— ^and I should not be considered to ..be 
expressing an opinion here — that our University education is defective. There is nn 
doubt that there is room for the improvement in this. But I am not concerned 
to-day with any attempt to solve the big problem which has baffled many^ eminent 
personages as well as the Government of India. What I am concerned with to-day 
is to put before you my ideas as to how the promising young men that I see before 
me and who have just been admitted into the portals of the University of Lucknow, 
can think of a career in Commerce and Industry for their future activities, under 
circumstances which exist to-day and which may continue for, ^all I say, a decade 
or even more, before they are altered to anything like the ideal conditions which 


soum digress here on what a commercial career implies. Viewed in the 

proper perspective, it is not a prosaic calling. The market place and market priocSy 
in their broker sense, are great instruments of social control add co-ordin>fiioiK..^ 
Vc^v ftTamnls thev enable the grower m one part of the world to realise the 
IXSC oi the manufaftoer in another part of the world With the^g^;- 
of scientific improvement and with the progressive division of labour, 
of the man of commerce have become increasingly complex. It is 
medium of the middleman, again ^mg tho word m its , bro^ ^ 

TT P frats the price for his produce which is justified 
ArA it is ia its tom, wiuck brings mthm his reach &e fewlfe of modeja 
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civilisation, e. g., better bousing, education for his children, medical aid, sanitation 
and what not. The greater the complexity of modern civilisation, the greater the 
range and number of technical developments, the greater the diversity of currency 
and trade relations, the greater will be the field for skill and specialisation ou the 
part of the man of commerce, whose function it is to see that the social machine 
works and works smoothly. You need not, therefore, look upon a commercial career 
as a mundane matter merely of rupees, aannas and pies, of hard-headed money-lenders 
and stone-wall banks, but you must look upon it as an activity which has, at its root, 

the idea of service to humanity, in its varied economic complexity, 

5. Further there is nothing which reveals the fundamental unity of humanity, 

inter-dependence of nations on one another, as commerce. The United States of 
America, with all their wealth, found in 1932-33, that they had to depend 

upon the outside world to dispose of their surplus cotton. They could not utilise 
their total production of cotton in their own country, nor could they retire surplus 
acreage from cotton cultivation and find an alternative occupation for their 
cotton farmers. With np-to-date transport and modern means of communication 
of thought, the world is getting smaller and its peoples are getting closer. 

No one realises the fundamental one-ness of mankind as the man of commerce 
does. And the sooner the political leaders of nations realise this, the better. If com* 
mercial activities have been the cause of wars in the past, it is now time that they 
be instruments of peace, 

6. The increasing mechanization of human activity has been greatly, but to my mind, 
not rightly, deplored by some thinkers and writers on Economics as" soulless activity, 
killing the creative instinct in man and hindering the healthy development of his per- 
sonality. They contend that if this be the price we are paying for modern civilization, 
we are_ paying too big a price. But there is no such danger in a commercial or 
industrial pareer._ Success in it, on the contrary, calls for the full play of individua- 
lity, and it provides^ ample scope for development of the creative instinct and the re- 
alization of one’s self in one’s w-ork. To give you a very recent instance, the creative genius 
of the late F. E. Dinsbaw visualized the Cement Merger, of which I believe all of 
you have heard, and his personality realised itself in striving for that crowning 
achievement of his life. You can therefore see what great scope Commerce and 
Industry provide for the creative genius of man and for service to the community. 

7. The e:fforts of both economists and statesmen in all countries are directed, in 
an increasing degree, to see that the product of the field goes direct to the factory 
either within the country or abroad. The object of such efforts is to minimise the 
expenditure for the services of intermediaries and enable the grower to obtain the 
maximum return for his produce. In this effort, there is plenty of scope for the 
educated man to help both agriculture and industry while helping himself, because 
the educated man can command that capacity for co-ordination and organisation in 
an efficient manner, which is necessary for such desirable activities. 

8. On the same lines, there is considerable room for the educated man of com- 
merce in the activities which take the product of the manufacturer to the individual 
consumer. I refer to the distribution and the retail trades, in which there is great 
need for improvement and for individual service to the consumer. Where in India 
is the chain of retail stores where you can get, say, correct weights and unadulterated 
ghee ? Where are the hotels and restaurants where the food is cheap and wholesome ? 

9. Specialisation in the marketing of goods and services is what commerce 
requires, and I maintain that such work alone can effectively bring the educated man 
in touch with rural life and establish an ennobling contact between the'’ two. Under 
the present conditions of life in India, the contact with the rural folk which doctors 
or lawyers may establish is, at best, of a professional type ; similar also are the 
relations established by the social worker in rural areas. But the contact of the man 
of commerce is more vital because it touches directly the pocket and daily work of 
the rural population. And in view of this, the educated man doing such commercial 
work has unlimited opportunities for raising the level of our rural population econo- 
mically, and infiuencing it socially. At a time when the problem of rural uplift is 
in the forefront and is receiving the attention both of the Government and the public, 
it is pertfnent to realise that the adoption of the commercial career by University 
men is one of the most direct and effective ways of establishing normal contact witu 
the Indian village, with a view to bring about such uplift. 

10. Do not, therefore, look upon a commercial career as dull and merely selfish. 
There is plenty of room in it for selflessness and service, for initiative and enter- 
prise, for adventure and even romanoe. These qualities cannot grow in the life of a 
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nation except by practice. Commerce enables us to learn methods of organisation, 
both on a large and small scale, the need for team work, and the capacity to under- 
go sustained physical and mental strain. In other words, the qualities which make 
for a successful and progressive nation can, to a large extent, be developed by 
adequate efforts in the commercial sphere. Commerce must, therefore, be considered 
as a desirable nation- building activity. 

11. Viewed in this light, let me now refer to the equipment necessary for a 
commercial career or an industrial career. To my mind, the equipment necessary 
is simple, but you will not misunderstand me when I say that, just as commonsense 
is, on an average, said to be fairly uncommon, similarly, this simple equipment is 
not generally forthcoming in plenty in the average candidate for this career. Integrity, 
industry, perseverence and enterprise are the four fundamental qualities necessary 
for the commercial career. Other qualities are also required, for example, tact, 
resourcefulness, personality, capacity to think for oneself, courage to shoulder _ respon- 
sibility at the right time, clear thinking, a will to face facts, and, quick decision. 

Of all these, integrity is, no doubt, the most important. It may be said that all 
these qualifications are necessary to make for success in any career. In the com- 
mercial world, however, they become doubly necessary if the person aims at making 
a mark, ever so humble. It is a trite saying, ‘Honesty is the best policy,’ but who 
would doubt that not everyone has the patience to test this homely, yet very true, 
maxim. Honesty pays in the long run, without doubt. It may be that on a few 
occasions, someone else, less scrupulous, may have a temporary advantage over the 
honest man, but eventually, because dishonesty does not succeed continually, the 
honest man must come into his own. As a merchant, I saw, from the very start of 
my career, countless instances where an unscrupulous fiirm had a temporary march 
over a straightforward one, but such advantage did not last long. There can be no 
doubt that, sooner or later, the honest man must come into his own. 

12. You will realise the full implication of my insistence upon industry when 
you recall that Carlyle has said, “Genius is an Infinite capacity to take pains,” and 
the famous American inventor, Edison, has defined genius as “Ninety-nine percent 
perspiration and one percent inspiration.” As a race, the Germans are well-known 
for their industry aud thoroughness, and therefore, they have secured for themselves 
a leadin^lace in international commerce and industries. 

13. With these qualifications, coupled with the comparatively broader outlook and 
the decidedly better capacity of the graduate with the correct outlook making his 
mark in^the sphere of worli handled by him in the world of business. What is 
equally indisputable is that he establishes his superiority over the less educated and 
more conservative person, also working in the same field but moving in ruts which 
his predecessors followed, unmindful of the necessity of keeping in touch with what 
is being done elsewhere because of his inability to read and understand the requisite 
literature. A little industry in his own own work, therefore, together with keen and 
close touch with the latest developments in the world at large — a thirst for which, % 
take it, every graduate develops from his college days — makes such a graduate in the 
commercial world a person to be consulted and to be looked up to on yarious pro- 
blems, within a few years of his entering it. I am taking the^ average qualifications 
of a graduate for this purpose, viz., of a graduate who keeps in touch with the out- 
side world through contemporary literature, and has the will and the capacity to 
think for himself. 

14. The question which, I expect, is in the minds of many of you at the moment 
is : "Where is the room for the thousands of graduates who are turned out every 
year by the various Universities in the country in the world ^ of commei'ce and 
industry ? It is a natural question, and I have been asked this question several 
times. My reply has been that if there is scope for a graduate in any sphere, it is 
in the commercial and industrial sphere. There is no royal road in this field as 
compared with any other field of activity, but, if the import and^ export trade of the 
country is of the order of Rs. 100 crores a year, and .if ^the internal trade of the 
country is, at a modest estimate, from 10 to 15 times that figure in a year, you ijiaj 
not find it difificult to understand that my reply stands to reason. 

15. A dozen brilliant men like the late Pandit Motilal Nehru in the U. P, 

Court would only bring down the remuneration of each lawyer, whereas a 
brilliant men in the U. P. engaged in finance, industry and commerce, wonld^ 
economic salvation of the U. P. Whereas there are -appreciable limits to 

in Law Courts or in Government offices, there is considerable, scope ,:e^)ai^on 

in the industrhd and commercial spheres in India. The uplift of the a 
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in their standard of living— an ideal for which the official world has set its mind for the 
first time with the Viceroyalty of H. E. Lord Linlithgow — cannot be brought about merely 
by official methods, by lawyers or by health officers and doctors. The people must have, 
first of all, the means to aftord the comforts of modern civilisation, and this can bo 
brought about only by the proper marketing of India’s produce and by development 
industrially of India’s many resources, her agricultural wealth, her forest wealth and 
her mineral wealth. The most pressing need at the moment is some relief to the 
pressure on land and diversion of labour (man power) to industrial pursuits. 

16. Ton will, therefeie, realise what I mean when I say that there is great scope 
in the commeroial-cum-industrial spheres. 

17. A common complaint against the marketing of the produce of this country 
is that the produce is not marketed in either an orderly manner or up to a reasonable 
standard of efficiency, or what I would like to call, neatness, in the marketing process. 
Mixing of various qualities or grades is complaint one has been hearing for the last 
half a century and more. Unreliability in the quality that is being offered of sale is 
another defect All these various defects, or, ‘tricks of the trade’ as they have been 
been called, always react on the product and ultimately detract from the value avail- 
able to the producer either at home or abroad. It is hardly open to question 
that an influx: of educated men able to think and act for themselves, is bound to 
result in substantial improvement. I can relate many personal instances within my 
knowledge where graduates at the head of either their own Wsiness or a department 
in mercantile houses, have brought a new and better outlook into the business that 
used to be done, otherwise perfunctorily, from father to son, and even from genera- 
tion to generation. 

18. The best instance of this is the primitive way in which the money-lender in 
the rural area, who is recognised to be an important factor in the rural economy of 
the country, continues to work on lines which have been open to criticism. This 
class h^, by far, the larger share in the financing of the agriculturist, and, in many 
places, is the only source of credit available to the grower. It is recognised that in 
the present development of the countryside, the mony-lender in India is an indis- 
pensable factor in rural econoruy and cannot be entirely replaced by any other agency. 
It is also recognised that it is incorrect to argue, as appears to be the fashion, that 
the money-lender’s influence is altogether harmful. As a class, he is acknowledged to 
be shrewd and. frugal with a plain standard of living in comparison with his means. 
He is also recognised to be in a better position to bring to his clients help in times 
of depression, though possibly more from self-interest than from philanthropy. The 
main charge against him has been that he exploits the illiteracy and helplessness 
of the cultivators by manipulating his accounts and by making all sorts of unjusti- 
fiable exactions so as to swell the debt, accumulated interest, beyond the ability of 
the borrower to repay, so that the latter ultimately finds himself in the position of 
a serf cultivating his land at a bare living wage for the benefit of the money-lender. 
Whether this charge is justified or not need not be examined here. What a scope 
for the average educated man, coming from rural areas, to establish himself as a 
money-lender or shroff, on correct lines ? The amount of capital required by an 
individual for this purpose is comparatively small, and it cannot be said that such 
capital is beyond the means of certain percentage of the better-off families in the 
rural areas. What is necessary is a healthy change in the outlook and method of 
worMng. This may look an unattractive and unambitious sphere of activity, but if 
persisted in, it opens up enormous scope not only for an honourable calling but for 
great good to the society in that area. 

I will give you only one instance within my knowledge. Whilst on a visit to an 
urhan area about eight years back, an undergraduate was brought to me by a respec- 
table person in that area, and I was asked if I could find employment for that under- 
grad^te. I was told that immediate payment by way of salary was not necessary 
as the young man had some means of his own, 1 suggested to him the scope 
at his very door on the lines that I have just now mentioned. I further added that 

place, I would not think of a clerical post anywhere but would start 
with ms srnali capital as a money-lender, working on clean lines and with transparent 
hon^ty. I h^pened to see this young man a few months back after I heard that 
had expanded, and in fact, he had had the largest turn- over of any 
shroff or moneylender in that particular taluqa and even beyond. I asked him 
whether he would now care to consider a job on about Ks. 150 a month. He 
promptly replied saying. T am doing so w^ and occupy such a position in my 
area that I would not give up the career you suggested to me for any post as a 
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clerk or even a subordinate officer.’ I need hardly say that such prospects lie 
practically at the feet of numerous level-headed and persevering young men in the 
rural and urban areas of India. I may add that this young man that I have referred 
to was, by no means, an exceptionally^ gifted person, nor appreciably above the 
average undergraduate of any University. 

The Reserve Bank of India have been investigating the problem of the best 
agency through which agricultural credit can be promoted. Undergraduates and 
graduates from rural and urban areas, with their first-naud knowledge of the personnel 
of each respective area needing credit, and working on approved lines, ^ will supply 
a great need of the country. With such material taking to the financing’ of agricul- 
tural credit, the increasing unpopularity, not to say hatred, of_ the money-lending 
class amongst the masses of India, must diminish. What a service it would be to 
the country at large ! Amd what a scope for a career, at once honourable and much 
respected, to our graduates ! 

19. Regarding the industrial career, what I have_ said before would hold good, 
perhaps with more force. In fact, industries on a big scale can only be conducted 
by men who have the broad outlook and good culture commonly associated with 
University training. With the rapid advance of science and the enormous progress 
in industrial research and technical efhciency in other countries, Indian industries 
will have to be manned by the best graduates of our Universities, both for the sake 
of technical knowledge and for the purposes of administrative efficiency, if our in- 
dustries are to survive in a highly competitive world. 

20. Regarding agriculture, until the Sugar Industry got a fillip during the last 
decade, graduates in agriculture from Indian Universities deplored the fact that they 
should ever have taken a degree in agriculture, and had to adapt themselves 
to other activities. With the advent of a large number of sugar companies during 
the last decade, graduates in agriculture were more in demand and I understand that 
an average B. Ag. has not, during the last five years, found any special difficulty in 
getting a decent start. Of course, until the sugar companies came on the scene, B. 
Ag’s could not be afforded by the average cultivator, ^ and they had only ^ to look 
to those zamindars who combined a wide outlook with resource. Such instances 
happened to be few, with the result that B. Ag’s could only get employment on a 
nominal pay, with the conseq^uence that the best students did not care to go to 
agricultui’al colleges. However, now, I understand, the outlook has changed for the 
better for graduates in agriculture. 

21. So much for the prospects as they appear to me to be, but I must add that 

in regard to those, it is equally necessary for the G-overnment of India as well as the 
Local Governments, to help to secure a change in the mentality of the graduate. It 
is well-known that English education was introduced in this country about a century 
ago in order to make available to the British Government an adequate supply of 
clerks. A memory of this origin of the educational system in this country is kept 
by the Writer’s Building at Calcutta. (Yisitors to Calcutta get considerably confused 
when they have to find out the building in which the Secretariate of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal is located. Whereas similar places in other ca^tals are known as the 
Secretariate^ in Calcutta Writer’s Building serves the purpose, with obvious significance.) 
xlt is because of this origin of the system of education in India that the youngman 
^rom the University has got accustomed to the idea that his natural sphere of work 
s a Government Department or similar clerical work elsewhere. A few of the more enter- 
prising persons gradually took to the legal and medical professions, till both of them 
became overcrowded. In present circumstances, it is high time that the ^ clerical 
mentality of the average graduate should be changed into the commercial-cum- 
industrial mentality. Those who are anxiously considering the problem of unem- 
ployment of the educated at the present moment, including the Government, should 
devise ways and means by which this desirable change in the mentality of the 
young man from the University can be effected and he be encouraged to take 

to a commercial career. In this connection, the part that Government can play is 
of great importance, inasmuch as it is possible for the Government to do a great 
deal, by helping in the promotion of industries which will open up further avenues 
of employment for the educated. ^ :/ , 

22. Is it any wonder, then, that in the eye of the business community 
such clerk-producing education fell into dispute, and they never regarded 
cation as an essential equipment for their sons or for their new recruits^ ? : 

have turned out, the Government of that day can be said to have rendered unchnscuKESly 
a great disservice to India by setting such a goal to the University^ men 
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time. To my mind, service as a clerk should be the graduate’s last line of defence, to 
which ho may turn only under pressure of dire need.^ ^ . 

23. And by the same token, I appeal to the business community to^ revise their 
notions of University education and to take up more University rnen in their em- 
ploy, after the necessary preliminary training, choose their executive heads from 
among them, following the example of the great business leaders in the U. S. A. 

24. You may have realised that I have in mind the^ question of protection fox 
Indian industries and other forms of State Aid as a partial, but urgent, solution of 
the increasing unemployment of graduates and npder-graduates. There is no reason, 
to my mind, why the policy in India should in any way be different from that 
followed by other Governments that matter, either in the West or in the East, viz,, 
the policy of making the country itself self-contained as far as its requirenients are 
concerned, especially where the raw material is available op. the spot. It has been 
the fashion to plead, on occasions of discussion of the policy of protection in tne 
Central Legislature, in the name of the consurnor, but I feel that no such plea can 
carry conviction, as there is no sharp dividing line between producer and consumer, 
and one and the same person is, to a certain extent, both producer and^ consuniei. 
Any such attitude, therefore, is bound to be looked upon with suspicion by tne 
people at large. 

25. One argument which has been advanced in this connection is : 
develop agriculture ? I have not the least doubt that everyone will be in full 
ment with the Government in any measures that they may devise to improve tn 
lot of the agriculturist in India. But, to my mind, for the healthy and full 

meut of the nation and to provide for the full^ development of the creative faculties 
of its individuals, any disproportionate emphasis on one pursuit to the 
neglect of others is fundamentally unsound. The aim^ of economic actmty is n 
merely to subsist but to live a full and many-sided life. Prof. Irving Eisner na 
gone so far as to argue that a motor car is a necessity for a city-dweller s , 

development. I regard industry as a necessary complement to agriculture ana , 

diversification of pursuits as indispensable to the healthy growth of the ^ , 

the higher development of national character. The ancient arts and crafts 
industries decayed principally because they remained stagnant, and for some reaso 
or other which I will not discuss here, did not develop on 
industrial lines. They were therefore rapidly swept out by the manufactured pio- 
ducts of the West, where industries progressed rapidly and are still progressing ye 
by year at an increasing pace. It is most unfortunate that our artisan classes na 
been driven to the land for mere subsistence. The present pressure on iand 
to fragmentation of holdings, and distress in agricultural areas can only be 
by diverting the excess population from the land to industrial occupations. Ana lo 
industries to survive, they must keep pace with the times and develop and 
on modern lines. Even for agriculture, development on modern lines seems to oe 

its great hope. ^ • xi, 4 , Loc-i- 

26. There is one factor to remember in this connection, and that is that tne oes 

use of the raw materials of a country can be made by the industries of that country, 

and that in relying on markets abroad for a country’s -raw materials, that 

very often placed in a most unenviable position. One has only to quote the tnao- 

Japanese trade discussions where, in order to dispose of India’s^ two 

fair and short staple cotton Government have to take cognisance of In^dia being 

dependent on Japan for her goodwill and the legislature thave to agree to receive 

certain quantities of manufactured cotton textiles in return. 

27. I therefore feel that it is the duty of the Government of India to encourage 

indigenous industries which alone will materially remedy the serious problem ox 
unemployment of our educated youth, and which will, to a substantial extent, ensure 
a daws square meal for the teeming millions of India. ^ nM- • 

2’o: In this connection, it may be interesting to note that since the fillip 
to tire sugar industry in 1932, that industry has absorbed a large number of graduates 
and undergraduates in the technical work involved about 2,000 scientific men,^ to say 
nothing of ihu 10,000 young men engaged in the administrative side. If one industry 
can do so much for the educated youths of India, it does not require many words 
from any one to say how muoh can be achieved in this direction by a healthy change 
in the policy oi Gcwemment regarding encouragement to indigenous industries. . 

29. ^ My conclusion’ therefore is that in ensuring the commercial-cum-indiistrial 
mbh'^lity in the educated youths of India, the Government of India and the Cental 
Legi^^ure can play a most important leading part. In fact, I see no solution for the 
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problem '^Mch is facing ns in India except that the raw material which India 
produces must be used by India to the fullest extent possible, and I have no doubt 
that if the Government of India resolve upon that policy, it would not only _ make 
India a stronger, more reliable, and if I may use the word, sincere partner in the 
Commonwealth of the British Empire. I need hardly repeat here the warning which 
has been uttered so often in the past that a strong and contended India is^a source 
of strength to the Empire but a weak and discontended India can be nothing but a 
source of weakness to it. 

30. ^ What I have indicated above may, and indeed must, take some time to 
materialise. But 1 believe that what is suggested is so modest, natural, inevitable and 
true, -that it cannot be resisted very long. In the meantime, I feel that every youn^ 
man going out of the University must realise that Government service or tho learned 
professions alone cannot absorb oven an appreciable fraction of tho numbers that are 
being sent ont by the Universities of India. It is, therefore, time for you definitely 
to think of tho correct coarse and start on that without fear of set-backs or waiting 
for favours from any source. The straggle is bound to be hard and trying, but I 
see no option left to the great majority of the ^^outli of tho country but to make 
their way in commercial and industrial life, relying upon their own eq,aipment, 
which, as I said at the start, must be, besides industry, enterprise and perseverance : 
above all, honesty. 

31. It may be interesting to point out that the mark made by Indians abroad 
in places like South Africa, Zanzibar, East Africa, Singapore and Aden, has invariably 
been principally in the commercial sphere. A few may have made their mark in 
these countries in the legal and medical professions, bat even they have only striven 
there on the general support of the Indian commercial community in those places.^ 

32. In this connection, let us remember that the flag follows the trade. Taking 
our own History, we find that the British came to India primarily to trade, and 
gradually, w^hile trading, they found themselves masters of the country. And where- 
eyer the British made efforts to expand their trade, they succeeded in establishing 
either colonies or dependencies. Besides, it is now recognised beyond question that 
the one thing that binds together the British Empire to-day, and can effectively 
maintain the Empire, is commerce. 

33. ^I must not omit, at this juncture, a reference to the two professions, which 
have, since the start of British rule in India, been closed to middle class Indian 
youths of culture and education : I have in mind the Army and the Navy in India, 
careers which happen to be open to Indians of this class to an almost negligible 
extent. In every other country, the best youths of the country are recruited for 
the Army^ and Navy, and, in recent years, for the Air Eorce. Owing to political 
considerations, these careers were practically not available to Indians, say, 15 years 
ago, and even to-day, the number of Indians in the superior posts in the Army, 
Navy or Air Eorce is amazingly small. It is suspected, prejudice, based on political 
considerations, may be at the bottom of this. Latterly, with the starting of the 
“Bufferin’’, a small number of young men are being trained fox the Navy, including 
merchant shipping. The progress in this direction is, however, snail’s pace, and it is 
not for me from this platform to do more than make a passing reference to this 
great handicap on the youths of India. I must, further, observe that, should the 
Government broaden their outlook and their sympathy in this matter and appreciate 
the advantage they are bound to. bring to the respective services by recruiting 
graduates of the correct qualifications for these purposes, they will never regret the 
step. In fact, the candidates trained on the ^Uufeerin’ have given a very good account 
of themselves- Young men from the middle classes, therefore, — they . need not 
necessarily be the sons of aristrocacy — recruited for these services are bound to 
bring credit to these services by their intelligence, steadfastness and devotion to duty. 

34. To those of you who have graduated in one of the learned professions like 
Law, Medicine or Engineering, may I venture to offer a few words ? When you 
enter your professions, do not leave behind you the outlook of the student Let not 
your spirit of inquiry be damped by the day-to-day pursuit of your professions. 
There is immense scope for research in your spheres of activity, whether you 
come a lawyer or doctor or an architect The knowledge that yon have ae4n^e^'^ 
the methods of the West, has to be adapted to the conditions of the 

the teeming millions of India, there is an unexplored mine of informa^tiii^ip^ 
will yield its treasure to the ardent research worker, whether in- Lstw--' m 
social services, in medicine or in the heaTing art, in architeetee or the artef cen- 
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straction. India needs all your activities, if you work in your professions in the 
spirit of service and the spirit of inquiry, 

35, Before concluding, I may make one general observation which I consider 
appropriate at this iunoture in the history of our country and which is also one 
which I may take this opportunity to make to the promising youths that I see before 
me, There is a widespread feeling that we in India are prone more to criticise others 
than to do things ourselves. It is alleged that the critical faculty is developed 
among us more than the creative. Be that as it may, I appeal to young men going 
out of this University to realise that they will not succeed in life in any career, if 
they accustom themselves to criticise actions of others without trying to have ex- 
perience of doing things themselves. The critical faculty is of great value if it is 
applied in conjunction with constructive effort. You will find that in all affairs, 
criticism by a man who has achieved something is hound to be considered with 
respect, but that by the amateur is bound to be^ considered either 
immature or irresponsible. I would like to say this with all huraility 
that, for a successful career, as also from the point of view of our national 
progress, it is imperative, and even urgent, that the educated youth of the country 
develop the habit of doing constructive work first and criticising others next. Those 
who can do constructive work will, in the light of^ their experience, be very sparing 
in their criticism, and their criticism, therefore, will be of a helpful character and 
doubly welcome. 

36. In wishing those who have to-day received their degrees the best ^ of luck, 
I am reminded of the great honour which has fallen to my lot in ^ addressing them 
on the threshold of their alma mater. "When I heard the Convocation Address after 
the degree was conferred on me, 1 wondered if a businessman could ever asrire to 
the high honour of addressing such a gathering. The very fact of your University 
having honoured me with that privilege to-day, to a certain extent, shows that a 
career in commerce is no bar to such an esteemed privilege. 

37. May those who have just received degrees of the University of Luckow, and 
are about to enter life, have the urge to take to commerce and industry without fear 
or favour : let them keep before their minds the examples of som^e of the self-made 
men, who by their unaided efforts and from nothing to start with, made fortunes 
in their lifetime and had the imagination and the heart to use 
their wealth for the betterment of the country in many directions. I 
suggest to them the careers of Jamshedji Tata, Rachhodlal Chhctalal, Haji Ismail 
Sait, Rajendra Mookerjee, F. E. Dinshaw, Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Adamji Peerbhoy and 
other eminent names who have left their mark indelibly on the sands of time. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Eight Honourable Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru at the Convocation of the University of the Punjab held on tne 

22nd. December 1936 

Your Excellexoy, Mr. Vice-Chixcellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is entirely due to your kiudness and courtesy and not to any claims that I 
legitimately put forward to being heard on matters appertaining to University educa- 
tion, that I find myself to-day on this platform. I must, therefore, ask you to accept 

my thanks. ^ i. tt ♦ 

.1 ;am most anxious not to indulge in any sweeping generalisations about Univer- 
sity Education in India, to praise our Universities in language of exaggeration or to 
denounce theiA as If they had done us no good. Least of all should^ I like to be 
dogmatic ahdnfjour University with the inner life of which it is my misfortune not 
to be intimately^c^atnted. 

I desire to sJeaE^ one who himself is a product, however humble, of an Indian 
University and wh'd'Sl as a parent been responsible for the education of his children, 
private life has efery reason to feel grateful to his Alma Mater and also as 
during a fairlf Tong assoeiation with public affairs and professional life had 
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ample opportunities of watching the growth of our national life and observing tenden- 
cios of thought and action. My whole attitude may be summed up in the two lines 
of Rabbi Ben Ezra : 

Grow old along with me I 

The best is yet to be ! ! 

If, inspite of much that divides us from each other today, it is possible for India to 
claim national unity in the largest sense of the term, an increasing singleness of 
purpose, and growing devotion to common ideals of national existence, it is almost 
wholly due to our Universities. The Tamilian from Madras and the Bengali from 
Bengal is today much nearer the Punjabi, than the U. P. man speating in the accent 
of Lucknow, was to the Punjabi of 1836. Bo not also forget to give to Western 
Science its proper meed of praise. It has given us. a freedom of thought and action 
without which we should be more out of place in the twentieth century than we are. 
It has broken the chains of ancient superstition and prejudices wholly incompatible 
with the necessary equipment for modern life. It has also released forces the full 
effects of which no one can yet foresee. English Literature and English History and 
Western Science have disturbed the still waters of India. They have given us a new 
consciousness, new cravings, new ambitions and a new self-respect Nor let us forget 
the part which law has played in regulating our mutual relations as members of an 
organised society, and in developing new habits of thought. It has bred in us an 
aversion to and impatience with arbitrary action, a burning passion for the assertion 
of our legal rights, though not infrequently when rights are emphasised at the 
expense of social duties they lead to consequences which a broad-minded spirit of 
tolerance — the first essentiarof a freedom loving society— would deprecate. If these 
have been our gains on the intellectual side, those on the moral or emotional side 
have been no less. We expect, if we do not always enforce, certain standards of 
conduct in our private life. We admire probity and integrity and disapprove of 
their absence in different departments of life. Nothing is more remarkable or hope- 
inspiring than the new position which woman is rapidly acquiring in our social 
system— at any rate among those who have come under the spell of University 
education. In educated middle class families— especially I am assured in the Punjab — 
the woman’s world is no longer confined to her courtyard and kitchen. She has 
entered into a larger world with freedom to cultivate her^ mmd, her tastes and her 
will. On the emotional side we have done not a little within the last quarter of a 
century to rescue music from its evil associations in our country and in restoring it 
to its rightful place in our national life : nor have we altogether ignored the claims 
of other Fine Arts. Schools of Art in Calcutta and Bombay, Lucknow and your own 
great and ancient town have added to the wealth of our spiritual life. All this is to 
the good, and all this may in the last resort be traced to the wholesome and bene- 
ficent inffuence of our Universities. 

But there is another side to the picture, depressing and gloomy and calling for 
your attention. On the purely cultural side, 1 can^not^ help feeling that in the case 
of the vast majority of graduates of our Universities it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the eaucation which they receive during the three or^four years of their 
residence at our Universities becomes a permeating factor in their lives. Excepting 
in the case of a very limited number, their knowledge is not a plant of continuous 
growth, inde^ It ceases to grow when they have left their academic surroundings, 
and it soorKoegins to wither and dry, so that it is hardly possible to claim for many 
of them the possession of anything lixe a sustained intellectual interest. Their lives 
become dull and drah ; there is no abiding relationship established between them and 
those contemporary intellectual forces of the world which move men to noble 
thoughts and great actions ; art and poetry and drama make no irresistible appeal 
to them. In short, instead of leading full and rich lives, their growth becomes 
stunted, and when it is not a case of spiritual starvation, ^ it is one of frustration. I 
feel that this was not the case with our ancestors though the range of their know- 
ledge was not so wide or varied as ours. The little they read became part and parcel' 
of their lives, it gave them tastes and hobbies which saved them from boring mono- 
tony and gave them a capacity to enjoy with zest the pleasures of life. It is my 
belief that this was in no small measure due to the fact tnat the culture of our ‘sMes- 
tors was not foreign to their natures, or inherited tastes, or traditions, andTf ffted 
in with their surroundings. Above all the vehicle of their cnlture was ^wn 
language. 1 must not be understood to imply or suggest a protest against oter being 
taught foreign languages. Indeed I feel that the more for^gn languages we know 
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the better will it be for the breadth of our miuds, but I cannot forget that our best 
cultural work bas been done and can be only done in our own languages. If Tagore and 
Igbal are today what they are, if they have made lasting contribntions to our 
cultural wealth, if they have stimulated our thought and kindled some of those 
higher and finer emotions which at times lift us to a higher plane, it is because they 
have sung in Bengali and Urdu. If you cannot educate a whole nation in a foreign 
language, you also cannot develop your culture in the language of another nation. ^YQ 
have neglected our own languages and our literatures, though the oriental side of 
your University and the healthy love for our own vernacular perhaps do not expose 
you to that charge as does the absence of them in some other provinces and Universi- 
ties. Another reason for this difference between the cultural life of our own may 
be that in certain respects they were more happily circumstanced than we are. 
Theirs was not a life of stress and hurry like ours. In their case life was not such 
a heart-breaking struggle as it is in ours. 

To whichever department of life we turn, I think our young men must be prepared 
to take the risk of individual to competition. That is the spirit of the times, it manifests 
itself in the relations of individual. It dominates to-day the relations of one nation 
to another. Whether this should be so, or whether the higher, nobler and more 
human spirit of co-operation should inform and guide our material relations is the 
problem of the world to-day. I simply wish to draw attention to the hard fact that 
our lot has been cast in a competitive age and howsoever much we may deplore or 
deprecate it, we can not ignore it As individuals each in his own sphere, and as 
component parts of the nation we ’have to equip ourselves for this competition We 
have therefore a clear right to expect that those who are responsible for the educa- 
tion of our youth — the future citizens of India— shall so regulate their system of 
education as to enable them to cultivate those intellectual, socim and moral qualities 
without which they must be submerged in the depths of failure and despair A 
wide extension of knowledge^ is a noble ideal. I am not against it—indeed there is 
nothing that I should more like to see undertaken earnestly, zealously and continu- 
ously than a nation-wide crusade against ignorance and illiteracy. No nation can rise 
to greatness or economic prosperity unless it first conquers the forces of darkness 
and Ignorance. We talk in these days of cottage industries — we quote Japan as an 
example to follow — the cottage industries of Japan and indeed its entire economic 
structure rest upon the bedrock of a widely diffused system of mass education. This 
IS no less true of many other countries. 

. I speak to you frankly, look upon our Universities as the sole 

instrument for our nation 1 regeneration. In the best of circumstances they can 
answer ojih a srnall part of our national needs. They must hold themselves respon- 
sible for the enrichment of our cultural life, they must act as nurseries for our 
scientists, oim professional men, our ^ public servants and our public leaders of the 
future. If therefore we desire our Universities to play their part effectivelv in the 
1 i national strength, I submit we must not hesitate to rescue tlaem from 

that tendency to produce, or at all events to suffer that quality of deadening second- 
rateness, if not worse, which I fear must be the case when mass production of 
graduates every year is supposed to be the measure of their success. I think we 
shouJa not be supposed to demand too much from our Universities if we expect them 
to give us a fare share of first class scientists, chemists, biologists, botanists and 
scholars in other branches of knowledge, who can raise the level of our national life 
and h6lp us generally in building up our future. When therefore I read the other 
day in the newspapers that Messrs. Steel Brothers & Company of London had, in 
recognition of the great work done by Dr. Bhatnagar, made a very generous gift of 
money to him and that he had with a singular sense of patriotism and self-denial 
^ansmitted a considerable part of that gift to the Chemical Department of your 
University, so as to create an Industrial Research Department in which some 
lesearch scholars could develop new processes for the industrial utilization of Indian 
raw materials, I felt that your University was lucky in possessing a professor who 
was aUve to his duty to the country and was not afraid of being accused of doing 
something practical for the good of the country. 

I have J^tst spoken of the mass production of graduates. Will you permit me to 
draw your attention in particular to the “mass production of law graduates*' ? I 
should not be at all surprised to know that ^the position in the Punjab is as bad as 
It IS in nay own province or some other provinces. The seductive - charms of law as 
a profession attract far too many of our young men who do not take long to be 
disillusioned, it is, I fear, more easy to get into the profession than to get out of it. 
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than to got out of it. TIio numbor of uppoiutmonts to which, tlioy cuu loffitituatolv 
aspire is after all limited. A lawyer’s business, iu Northern India at any rate is 
supposed to be to fight and wrangle in courts of law. There is scarcely any demand 
for his advice before the commencement of hostilities, and when they have com- 
menced, he must tahe no risks by standing out for principles which will not nay 
he must do as others do, and that is how best to reconcile his self-respect and con- 
science with his needs. You cannot iu these circumstances alwa^’^s expect a hi^h 
standard of professional conduct or efficiency. It pains me more than I can tell you 
to speak thus of the profession to which I have belonged during the last forty years 
of my life and which has ti eated me personally kindly and even generously. I am 
most anxious about its future, about its honour and about its prestige. It has in the 

neaily everywhere in India men of the highest intellectual calibre and 
the hnest chaiactei men who would have made their mark in any country. In has 
given us a nurnber of judges of high intellectual and moral gifts, whose work is a 
iich hentage of ouis ; nor less distinguished has been the woi^ of many in the field 
or public aiiairs. Such a piofession deserves, in my opinion, to be saved 
from the fate which has overtaken it. I think this can only be done by a 
thorough investigation of the position and a careful attempt at reorganising 
it. Ih^s may, and probably will, involve the overhauling of our legal 
machinery, but I do not think we can very much longer afford to ignore the urgency 
of the problem. I do not think we can depend upon the inner vitality or strength 
of the profession itself to bring about wholesome changes. A part from the proverbial 
conservatism of the profession which disinclines it to any changes of its constitution, 
there are important interests of a vested character at stake. And yet it seems to 
me that neither in the public interest, nor in the interest of the profession itself 
can the present state of things he allowed to continue indefinitely. Much was 
expected at one time from the Bar Councils but I am afraid they have not fulfilled 
the expectations formed at their birth. All that, therefore, I urge at present is that 
the matter should be committed to a carefully chosen Commission who should be 

as^ea to report on the existing position and make recommendations for the reorgani- 
sation of the profession. ^ 

Our Univ^sities cannot altogether absolve themselves from their responsibility in. 
the i^atter. They are in India the factories where lawyers are made. They have 
0 ^k themselves some plain questions. Is it their function simplv to maintain a 
continuous supply of new recruits to the profession year by year, or is it their 

province and duty to treat law as a source of culture''? Writing in the 
eighteenth century Blackstone observed : 


^ I think it an'undeniable position, that a competent knowledge of the law of that 
society in which we live is the proper accomplishment of every gentleman and 
scholar ; a highly useful, I had almost said essential, part of a liberal and polite 
^ucation. And in this I am waiTanted by the example of ancient JRome, where, as 
Cicero informs us, the very boys were obliged to learn the twelve tables by heah, 
as a carmen neeessarium^ or indispensable lesson, to imprint on their minds an 
early knowledge of the laws and constitution of their country.” 

Writing in oui' own century, and as recently as last year, Professor Jenks observed 
as follows 

''The purpose of legal education is not only to teach youthful students the elements 
of their studies. Like all other education, it fails in its task unless it stimulates a 
select few of its devotees to carry the torch of learning into new lands, and to light 
the way before their followers. For Law, and especially English Law, is a living 
organisrn, ever striving to adapt itself to new conditions, always liable to be choked 
by survivals which have lost their use, or baffled by problems hitherto unsuspected. 
These survivals may be explained and exercised by the study of history, in which 
English Law is uniquely rich ; and these problems may be solved by philosophical 
study, based either on analysis or a comparative study of similar problems in other 
systems.” 

I beg you to note that in our country we hawe not got to deal only with English 
Law or Statute Law but with so many systems of law the roots of which he in 
our history but which govern the daily affairs of our life. I ask you^ to 
consider what after all is the output of our lawyers in the re^m ef 

law as a science. Is there anything like the comparative stu^ of law in th& eonntry 
or any attempt at a study of the higher branches of law ? What is the . 'provision ’ 
which our UnivC'tsiti^ make for legal education of an advanced type ? How much 
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money do they spend over keeping them in a state of efficiency, providing the necces- 
sary equipment for legal education, encouraging higher study of law and research. 
Some of these questions recently engaged the attention of a Committee in England 
appointed by the then Lord Chancellor (Lord Sankey) and presided over by^ Lord 
Atkin. The Committee concerned itself wtth the question of closer coordination 
between the work done by the Universities and professional bodies and further 
provision for advanced research in legal study. Is it too^ much_ to hope that the 
same spirit may inform our Universities and Government in tackling the question of 
legal education in India V I am told that your University has recently added one 
more year to the course of legal education. Let me frankly congratulate you on the 
decision as a step in the right direction, even though for_ the moment you may have 
incurred some unpopularity. You are in the happy position of possessing one Univer- 
sity. We in the United Provinces are blessed with an abundance of them and it 
alrnost looks as if the five that we posses can not liave one mind on this 

question. ^ ^ 

I am afraid I have already spoken more than I need hav 0 _ done on University 
education. Put shortly, the view that 1 take is that our Universities must ^conti- 
nuously and steadily aim at higher standards of efficiency, scholarship and scientific 
work which, howsoever advanced it may be on the theoretical side, should be co- 
related to the economic needs of the country. If all this needs more money, I shorud 
be the last person to object to its being found by ^ your aspiring Ministers_ of the 
future. But I would enter a caveat against the notion that an early multiplication 

of graduates, for whom neither you nor any one else really cares as soon as they 

have left your portals, is the main function of a University. . j 

If University education is really to do that good to our country, which is done to 
others, then it seems to me to be necessary to look to its foundations. The true 

foundation of all University education must be furnished by a sound system of schools. 
Whether having regard to our financial resources we can afford to ^ have anything 
like the English system of Public Schools, which is somewhat peculiar to England 
is a question which, for the moment, does not seem to me to be of any pi^ssing 
necessity. But what is to my mind necessary to consider is whether 
the system of education, that prevails in our Secondary Schools, is one which 
can produce the right sort of material for our Universities. I am not mining of 
the vast majority of those who proceed, especially from schools in srnall districts to 
Universities, ill-equipped and ill-prepared to receive the higher education that 
them at the Universities. What should be the proper length of time for which a 
student should stay at school, at what period of his life he should enter a University, 
how long should he stay at the University itself, are questions on which the opinion 
of educational experts is entitled to great weight. But speaking as a layman, ^ it is 
somewhat dif&cult for me to believe that a boy of 13 or 14 or 15 can derive as 
much benefit by going to a University as a boy of 17 or 18 can. I am expressing these 
views with great reserve and only tentatively, as 1 shall soon have to apply 
mind to these questions as Chairman of a Committee just appointed by the United 
Provinces Government, I am willing to be educated by experts ou these questions, 
but as one, who in different spheres of life has to come into touch with the products 
of our schools and Universities, there are some impressions which have been pro- 
duced on my mind in recent years and 1 should not hesitate to put them before you. 
If education means merely book knowledge, or the passing of periodical examination, 
then perhaps there is not much to say against our schools, but if it means some- 
thing more, if it means the unfolding of a boy’s inborn faculties enabling him to use 
his mind, his eyes, his ears and his hands, as they should be used by him, then I am 
afraid I cannot feel enthusiastic about our Schools. Does an average school-boy de- 
velop a healthy curiosity to know something more than what he finds in his book, 
does he develop powers of observation, does he develop any hobbies, does he acquire 
in some degree a sense of self-reliance ? These are some of the questions on which, 
to put it mildly, one may be permitted to entertain doubts about the usefulness of 
OUT schools.^ It is only very recently that attention has been drawn to the^ need of 
providing diversified courses of instruction and trying to make school education self- 
sufficient, so that the termination of school education may mark a definite stage in 
the c^eer of a boy. A system of education, which takes no note of the varying 
qualities of different students, which seeks to cast them all in the same mould, whmh 
makes no distinction between a boy whose aptitudes at some stage or other of his 
career mark him out for further literary or scientific education at a University and 
a boy who after receiving some general education will do better by being prepared 
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for some vocation or industry or some other career, can at best produce very mixed 
results and in my judgment is not a suitable foundation for University education. 
Last year when I was in England and on the Continent my experience of secondary 
schools there — I do not say it was as long and as thorough as it might have 
been — led me to think that our system was very much out of date and required 
considerable readjustments to the altered situation in the country. It is for this reason 
that I have welcomed some of the pronouncements of the Central Advisory Board 
and the Resolution of the United Provinces Grovernment on the subject. Is the two 
experts whom the Government of India have recently called from Ilngland can help 
us with ideas and practical suggestions in bringing about the necessary changes, 1 
for one shall not regret the expenditure. I believe your own Department of Educa- 
tion is alive to the need of reforms in this direction and it may not be an extra- 
vagant hope that your new Ministry of Education ,may deal with the problem wisely 
and courageously. 

There is no problem connected with our young men, which has come more to the 
front in recent years, than the problem of unemployment. I have had recently to 
examine this problem in relation to my own province. From all that I know and 1 
have heard, however, I do not think that it is less acute in your province than any- 
where else — indeed one may safely say that there is hardly any province in India 
where our young men are not feeling " the pinch of it. The only silver lining in an 
otherwise dark and despondent atmosphere is that the public conscience 
has been roused and Governments are just beginning to feel somewhat feebly their 
responsibility in this matter. The United Provinces Government have just issued a 
statement showing the action which they have taken to implement the report of the 
Unemployment Committee and I must publicly acknowledge the interest which His 
Excellency Sir Harry Haig and my my friend, Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, the 
Minister of Education, have been taking in the matter. It is proposed to start there, 
arnong other things, a commercial and industrial training colony, to establish indus- 
trial credit and marketing companies, to provide for practical training in agriculture 
md instruction in estate management and to encourage some subsidiary agricultural 
industries. Government there have already sanctioned the establishment of an Un- 
employment Board. I sincerely hope that this is only a beginning and that the work 
to follow may be on a much ampler scale. Similarly, some statements have been 
made by the Government of India in the Legislative Assembly to the effect that they 
also are examining the entire question. I trust that the Central Government may 
give a clear and definite lead to all the Governments in the country before it becomes 
too late. The problem, both in its incidents and some features, must differ from 
province to province. In your own province I find that since 1932 Government have 
made ^ grants of land to educated persons with the object of encouraging 
scientific means of agriculture and relieving unemployment to some slight extent ; 
that 24 squares, each of approximately 25 acres have been granted to some of the educated 
unemployed ; that 48 grantees— all of whom were graduates— have already been selected. 
The scheme, I am told, has so far proved a success and its extension is under consi- 
deration. Similarly, in the Department of Agriculture stress is being laid on research— 
particularly in the botanical line— so as to utilise graduates who will carry on research 
with the ultimate object of recommending to the cultivators improved types of wheat, 
cotton, sugar-cane, fodders, etc. which give higher yields than the indigenous seeds, 

I understand that the Punjab Agricultural College, besides giving education in academic 
courses, also provides for instruction in fruit culture, fruit preservation, dairying, 
farm management, poultry keeping, etc. and, I am assured, that it is due to this 
education that agricultural workers with some modern ideas are to be seen now-a- 
days in every part of the province and that interest in agricultural improvemeut has 
been aroused. Similarly, on the industrial side, I am told, that financial assistance is 
being provided for cottage and small scale industries ; that commercial and industrial 
intelligence is being organised and that technical assistance is being made available and 
the value of proper marketing is being recognised. Your Industries Department, I am 
told, has recently established an Employment Bureau for recording statistics of un-em- 
ployment amongst all -classes of graduates, products of Intermediate Colleges, second- 
ary, industrial and technical schools and for helping to bring together employers And 
the unemployed. All this seems to me to be encouraging. The problem of ^ifnem- 
ployment I venture to submit, so far as the educated classes are concernedy CM - not 
be solved without reorganising our entire system of education so as to -prodacA' not 
merely men of culture but also practical-minded men who can become asefui .econo- 
mic- units of the nation. Side by side with this and as an indispensable aeoompani- 
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ment; of educational reform we have actually to provide more careers for our educa- 
ted young men, to establish on modern 'lines cottage industries, to absorb those 
possessing technical, scientifio and practical knowledge in large scale industries and 
to open other avenues for work. While I realise the growing importance of voca- 
tional education and industrial training, I also feel that such education and such 
training by themselves can not solve the problem unless each province assumes res- 
ponsibility for developing those wealth-producing activities which alone can find em- 
ployment for our young men. If I may be permitted to quote from the report with 
which I was associated, “there can not be one single remedy which can solve the 
question of unemployment, nor can it be solved immediately, but I think that if it is 
attacked systemetically on a well conceived plan with the resources available to Go- 
vernment, a great deal of relief can be given to the unemployed among the educated. 
While if Government are prepared to spend more money on the development 
of the country, on recognising the entire system of education and on encouraging 
and fostering the true spirit of industrialisation, a great deal more may be done.” 

I think the time has come when our provincial Governments, who under the new 
constitution will be concerned with unemployment, should definitely recognise the 
importance and the urgency of the problem and also the danger of postponing the 
solution on the danger of proceeding at a leisurely pace. Such steps as have hitherto 
been taken by Governments only touch the fringe of the problem and at times I 
feel as if there is not that keen and close appreciation of it which in these days we 
are entitled to expect and demand from Government. I agree with the point of view 
that the success or failure of the new Governments, which are to come into being 
in the provinces within the next few months, will be measured by their ability or 
inability to face and cope with our economic problems. I do not forget that we 
have got to work in the midst of imperfect conditions and with such tools as we 
can command. I do not, however, believe in the paralysing doctrine that we can do 
nothing to relieve unemployment or economic distress generally until the dream of a 
new order of society has Eeen realised. It is pleasant to think of “the church of the 
future, the commonwealth of the future and the society of the future”, but the 
essential and the immediate problem for consideration should be how to harmonise 
this tempting idea with the actual conditions of human life in our country. I may, 
therefore, indulge the hope that whatever may divide your future legislators, I ^ hope 
they will all be united in tackling this very practical proffiem in a practical spirit. I 
think the problem is big enough in all its ramifications to engage the attention of a 
whole-time Minister and, in any case, 1 sincerely hope that it will not be relegated 
to a subordinate position in the departmental work of Government. 

There is only word of advice which I shall give to the unemployed among our 
young men. If they want practical results, they must not alienate any section ^ of 
public opinion— at any rate that section which can influence decisions and action. 
There are no short cuts to its solution, nothing dramatic need be expected from 
Governments or the public. Public opinion must no doubt be roused, the legislatures 
and the Governments alike must be made to feel their responsibility in^ the ^ matter 
and we must demand steady and solid results rather than academic discnssions of 
social and economic theories which only tend to divert attention from the main and 
immediate issue. 

^ When I suggest or emphasise the need for educational reforms, it is^ because I 
think there is far too much of wastage in our Colleges and Universities. If, as 
Professor Barker says, the University, like the Church, lives by the spirit and for 

the cultivation of the things of the spirit, then I pray that we may allow the 

true spirit to descend on ns and guide our steps. My protest is against the pseudo- 
culture, which is neither of the East nor of the West, against wrong value^ false 
st^dard in scholarship, thought and expression. If on the other hand our Univer- 
sities are by the necessity of our situation to function not merely as seed-beds of 
pure learning and culture, but also as energising agencies of our material needs and 
economic betterment-^-as I think will be the case for a long time to come — then I 
think they must equip themselves to discharge both these functions efficiently. What- 
ever your choice, 1 am anxious that they should aim at the best — and not the second 
best. I realise the difficulties of our Universities — particularly financial. Five years 
/Sa income of the British Universities was, according to Professor Barker, 
per annum. Nearly a half of it was paid from public funds. “The Sate 
itself provides 36 per cent, of the whole : the local authorities provide a further 

10 .per cent. A little less than a third (31 per cent.) arises from the fees paid by 

students for matriculation, tution, examinations, and graduation. The remaining 23 
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per cent, of the income of the Universities is mainly drawn from endowments, 
donations, and subscriptions, whicli amount to a little over 16 per coni of the 
whole.” Oar poverty forbids us to cherish liopes on this scale, wo have no Lord 
Nuffield to give us out of his abundance benefactions which have covered his name 
with fame and glory in England, but let us not forget our owm Tatas, Rash Bohari 
Ghoses, Taraknath Palits, Annamalai Chetties and those large-hearted benefactors 
among our Princes, landed aristocrates and wealthy men to ^yhoso generosity and 
patriotism the Benares Hindu University and the Muslim University at Aligarh — 
and may I add, the Osmania University at Hyderabad — will bear abiding testimony. 
Your Excellency and Mr, Vice-Chancellor, the cause of Indian Universities is not 
yet lost. Let the true spii'it inform those in whose hands lies 
Universities and India, with all the limitations of its resources, 
ful, fail our Universities. 

And now before I resume my seat I must say a few words 
and women to recognize and celebrate wliose success at the 
assembled here to-day. In the struggle of life that awaits you, the good washes of 
every one here will accompany you. The keener the struggle is, the greater will 


the future of our 
will not, I feel hope- 


to the young 
University we 


men 

have 


be the call on your resources — physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual. You 


have to live not only for yourselves 
and for your country. In a famous 
vivid picture of a young man of his age. 
follow, but as one to avoid : 

“He lives”, says Plato, “from day to 

1 LZ • *J 


but also for others — for your families 
passage of his Republic Plato draws a 
I quote it to you not as an example to 


day indulging the appetite of the hour ; 
and sometimes he is lapped in drink and strains of the flute, then he becomes a 
water-drinker, and tries to get thin ; then he takes a turn at gymnastics ; sometimes 
idly and neglecting everything, then once more living the life of a philosopher ; often 
he is busy with politics, and starts to his feet and says and does whateyer^ comes 
into his head ; and, if he is emulous of any one who is a warrior, off he is in that 
direction, or of men of business, once more in that. His ’life has neither law nor 
order ; and this distracted existence he terms joy and bliss and freedom ; and so 
he goes on.” 

The lesson of this passage is obvious. He inculcates ^ there a steadfastness in 
things of the mind, a steadfastness of gaze, a firmness in beliefs^ and orderliness in 
ideas. Let them be all your aim so far as your intellectual life is concerned. ^Do not 
go away with the impression that your education is over today. Your University has, 
I presume, stimulated your dormant faculties, given you some tendencies and aroused 
in you a capacity to cultivate your minds and to discriminate between the gold and 
dross. You have now to begin the process of self-education, and that is a process 
which can only end with one’s life. Seek sustenance for your mind in the company 
of master minds of old and of today, they will be your best friends and guides. They 
never fail you in those critical moments when there is a challenge to your faith^in 
the immutable principles of life. Avoid the trash that passes for literature. Think 
for yourself, clearly and boldly, but do not jump to final conclusions and then abide 
by your convictions. Dealing with the intellectual life of young men of Ms feiBS 
Plato says at another place, “The earth about them is loose, and Qiey have no- root^ 
reaching far into the soil. They 4ight upon every flower’, following their ^own way- 
ward wills, or because the wind blows them. They catch opinions, as diseases ^e 
caught, when they are in the air.” He may be a very ancient and unfashionable 
philosopher to quote in these days of flux and instability, nevertheless what he ^ys 
may not be dismissed summarily as an idle platitude. The moral side of yoim nature 
will be put to even greater strain than the intellectual in your de^ings with 
kith and kin, your friends, your enemies, your fellowmen. Do not let it be s&id ■mat 
you have in such dealings fallen below tne standards of rectitude, integrity, toleration 
and fairness, which your University expects you ever to maintain. Do hot forget 
that you will be the radiating centres of influence in your society. Many of you, 1 
have no doubt, will feel the urge of serving our common country. Ip is a 
ambition to serve your country, to subordinate your own interests to those of our 
countrymen. I make ample allowance for those generous impulses, which ^he so 
appropriate to your years, for that impatience with things as you find them, ^ 
so natural to the ardour of youth ; no one has the right to blame you 
by a burning passion for a fuller and freer Me than we possess ^ it ^ 
sequence of the education that you have received ^1 this wb 
the creditable part of your being— but there is one thing which 
you not to forget Remember there never was greater need m ou^ tMn 
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there is today of a generous spirit of toleration. If we ai'e to develop a common 
life and achieve common ends, then thinic less and talk less of communal rights and 
think more and more of common duties. It will be thus that you will justify your- 
selves and the University which is launching you forth today in the larger life of 
the country. Face the world with confidence, in a spirit of high resolve and noble 
purpose and with the faith that the best is yet to be. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Naivab Ziilqadr Jung 
Bahadur at the Convocation of the Osmania University held in 1345 Falsi (1936) : 

Your Excellency, Fellows and Graduates, 

Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, Chief Justice of the ^ Allahabad^ High Court, was 
selected to address the Convocation of the Osmania University this year. It is hardly 
necessary to dilate on the advantages of inviting men of learning and culture from 
outside. A great author figuratively describes the meeting of intellectual people as 
the friction of stones that produces fire. In the case of the Osmania University, 
which, by adopting a vernacular of the country as its medium, has carved a new 
path in the realm of University Education in India, it is particularly desirable that 
outside educationists should inspect it and give us the benefit of their 
critical observations. It was on considerations like these that His Exalted Highness 
graciously approved of the selection of Sir Shah Muhammad, who was, however, 
vented from accepting our invitation this year owing to important ^ engagements at 
home, and as there was little time left to select some^ other distinguished gentleman 
especially an outsider, it fell to me, in compliance with orders, to take Sir Shah 

Muhammad’s place on this occasion. ^ ^ . r r 

Ladies and Gentlemen, as the problem of higher education wore aspects of a poli- 
tical nature in India some thirty years ago, so under changed circumstances of 
it appears to be fast assimilating the characteristic feature of Political Economy. J-he 
Convocation address of the last few years are full of discussions of an economic 
nature, and comments on the material benefits ane economic results of University 
education prominently dominate a number of these learned discourses. It is obvious 
that no educational institution can remain unmoved or unaffected by the prevailing 
conditions of society around it, but to attribute functions of an employnaent agency 
to our colleges, or to judge the success of education on the material basis of its pro- 
fit-producing potentiality, would hardly be in consonance with the nobler aims and 
ideals of instruction. And, before we become nervous at the reports of increase in 
the number of our “educated unemployed,” it will be of advantage to compare the 
progress of our higher education with that made by some other nations of to-day. 
Even in British India, the latest statistics show the number of students in Aits 
Colleges alone to be more than 75,000. If the period for higher education 
be taken to be from 15 to 25 years of age, then out of a total population 
of about 53 million persons of University age, nearly^ 13 per ^ each ten thousand 
are having purely liberal education in these British provinces of India. Jn 
contrast to this the total number of students in the Nizam College and the Osmania 
University Colleges throughout H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions was tijl last year 
no more than 1612. This means that out of a population of nearly B mfilion 
of Univexeity age 2,998,000 remain out of its portals, and about 6, in 10,000, or 
only a single soul among every 2,000 young persons of the State, enjoy the privilege 
of having Ms or her name registered on the rolls. 

Turning ' some^ other countries whose educational progress rnust serve as an 
example and incentive to our own endeavours, we find that in Britain, leaving aside 
the numerous class of professional students more than 54,000 scholars were attend- 
ing Arts Colleges ; and from these figures an average may be worked out to show 
^tbat the number was proportionately 11 times greater than that obtaining in India. 
,T3ie latest available reports of our own Asiatic neighbour, Japan, reveal the number 
: . . in the Umversity st^e as more than 130,000, although the total popula- 
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tion is less than one fifth of ours in India. While studying these 
self-eloquent statistics, it is important to remember that the two countries, 
whose example is cited above, are highly industrialised and a very large 
proportion of their young people after completing the course of secondary education 
are attracted by cornmerciai and technical Colleges, while many others join big firms 
and factories to begin careers of immense possibilities for their future renown and 
prosperity. Moeover, the standard of their secondary education is so high, the 
means of impartirng useful knowledge so multifarious, and the general populace so 
advanced intellectually that even those who forgo the attainment of higher education 
have better chances, in comparison with graduates of our Indian Universities, 
to enjoy the real advantages of knowledge and develop a capacity to mould life 
according to those noble ideals which are marks of man’s greatness and evidence 
of a cultured mind. 

Ladies and Gentlernen, I have no desire to discuss here the defects of the Educa- 
tional system prevailing in India ; nor will I suggest possible remedies for these 
defects. Twelve Volumes of a Sadler Commission Report are needed to do full 
justice to this subject. But our educated country men hardly need to be told 
that thp^ original, if not_ the main, object of this system, inaugurated by 
the British to teach their language and Western Arts and Sciences to 
Indians— was to prepare recruits for Government Departments and Services, 
and it is hardly surprising that it proved an adequate means of that moral 
refinement and intellectual advancement which we are used to associate with learn- 
ing. With respect to the social conditions of India and her actual needs it has been 
a grotesquely exotic system, and to make it really effective and useful not only 
partial reforins but most radical changes will have to be carried out. Our thought- 
ful educationists ^ are now alive, I. trust, to these exigencies of the educational 
situation, and with the coming of new reforms, will shortly acquire necessary 
authority to alter the whole educational system in accord with the requirements of 
our society and also with the higher and humanising purposes of a liberal education. 

But on this occasion, when I have been honoured by being given the opportunity 
of addressing our intelligentsia and men of learning, I may venture to present a 
thesis striking a line of thought which is somewhat different from a discussion of 
the well-known causes to which are attributed the prevailing illiteracy and ignorance 
in India. In comparing the educational statistics of our country with those of 
Britain and Japan, and in briefly referring to the defects of our existing system of 
education, I simply desired to recall that in contrast with other civilized countries 
India is not only disgracefully, hopelessly backward in the race of University edu- 
cation, but that owing to the gross ignorance and degradation of our masses we 
cannot expect even to benefit fully from what little higher education we receive. To 
feel embarrassment at the increase of India’s University scholars may therefore be 
regarded to be as irrational as to show anxiety on seeing a baby’s first attempts to 
crawl. But the most powerful plea, which ought in my opinion to be enough to 
change our doubts and misgivings to willing, strenuous efforts, is the feeling that 
after groping for ages in darkness and ignorance our country has at last recently 
entered upon an epoch of renaissance and revival of learning, and it is the solemn 
duty^ of every patriot as well as every lover of humanity to devote all his energy in 
helping forward this great and comprehensive movement. It was a unique coin- 
cidence in history, providing many aspects of absorbing interest, that almost exactly 
at a time when the inundations of the White Huns were wrecking the civilization of 
Ancient India, the Goths, the Yandals and Alemans succeeded in shattering the 
Western Roman Empire and the ancient civilization of Southern Europe. 
Historians regard 467 A. D, to be the year which saw the end of Gupta 
Dynasty in North India. Eight years later the so-called successor of- Caesar and 
Augustus formally abdicated and the sovereignty of Western Europe passed into the 
hands of those barbarians who had been trying their rnde slings and battle-arms at 
the Roman fortresses for the previous two centuries. In other words, the termina- 
tion of the Brahmanic period m India with its arts and letters synchronised with the 
collapse of ancient Rome and its Hellenistic culture under similar circumstances ; 
and countries which are now pioneers in human progress were submerged in darkness 
and barbarism for nearly one thousand years. One of the most vital stimuli which 
resuscitated the West from its intellectual torpor was the clash which occurred in the 
form of the Crusades and the contact with the East that was made possible hy the 
establishment of an Arab Caliphate in Andalusia. Moreover, the occupation of*0>hs- 
tantinople by the Turks led to the migration of a number of learned clerics' into Western 
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Europe and greatly helped the growth of those fateful movements which are now 
known as the Renaissance and Reformation. 

This ago of darkness in Europe runs parallel in time ^yith the advance of Semetic 
civilization in Asia, which thrived in full vigour and splendour from the 7th to the 
13th century over an area larger than Europe, although its penetration into India was 
indirect and limited to the Indo-Gangetic plains. Farther East the period corres- 
ponds with the dynasties of Tang and Kin, under whose patronage Chinese arts and 
litoratare are said to have reached their zenith. 

But suddenly there overtook Asia a violent storm similar to the one that a thousand 
years previously had blown out the glories of Southern Europe and Northern India, 
This refers to the ravaging inroads of the Chengezite hordes and the furious cam- 
paigns of Timurlane— which spread general ruin from Delhi to Damascus. With the 
break-up of the Caliphate of Baghdad numerous centres of Arab arts and sciences 
were totally destroyed and this magnificent civilization of the Middle Ages finally 
collapsed. 

Meanwhile a stream of this terrible innnndation overran China and thoroughly 
laid waste countless towns of that rich and populous Empire. According to a relia- 
ablo chronicler it was the boast of the Mongol invaders that mow horsemen may 
ride without stumbling over the sites where those towns stood’ ! 

Ladies and Gentlemen— I fear this long dissertation may have taxed your patience, 
but by briefly recapitulating these boldly inscribed events of world history I only 
wish to impress upon your minds the most powerful historical cause of the backward- 
ness of the East in the field of education and other accompaniments of culture. It 
is true that the luxurious and idle life of successive generations resulted in inevit- 
able moral and intellectual decay among the hereditary monarchs and potentates 
whom the Mongols overthrew, and the new States and Empires set up by those 
barbarous conquerors were certainly endowed with fresh vigour and energy. The 
Mongols were distinguished for their martial qualities and stern chivalry ; they 
gradually settled down in Muslim countries and adopted Islam as their religion ; 
while in China they took to Chinese laws and arts of civilization. But although they 
could follow and learn quite well, they had little capacity to teach and advance, and 
it must be admitted that they were unable to reconstruct the imposing mansions of 
arts and culture which they had so ruthlessly demolished. We see the most success- 
ful type of their government in India, where the Timurids ruled with great pomp 
and splendour for nearly two centuries and left unique monuments of their artistic 
taste and unsurpassed enterprise. The Mogul culture of India was more or less 
confined to the princely aristocracy of the country and influenced the general popu- 
iation but little, ^ M reover, so far as learning was concerned, the Mullas and Pandits 
of Mediaeval India were content to teach their traditional classics, and, even in days 
of generous patronage and prosperity, no additions appear to have been made to ithe 
time-honoured curricula which remained the standard of erudition, and mainly con- 
sisted of works on religion, grammar and canonical law, while the Brahmins managed 
to confine this limited type of education to their own religious order. "With the 
weakening of the central government the disruptive elements caused such upheaval 
throughout the country, and the incursions of trans-frontier Afgang so thoroughly 
ravaged it, that all vestiges of this transient glory were lost, and many provinces of 
India fell into that_ whirlpool of anarchy and lawlessness which makes the cultiva- 
tion of arts and sciences and pursuits of civilized life impossible. 

To sum up the long tale of history, it will be hardly wrong to deduce from a 
study of the annals of Asia the theory that with the sack of Baghdad (1258 A. D.) 
and the conquest of China by Ogtai Khan, began an epoch of inteileotual deterioration 
^d nearly six centuries of stagnation and ignorance throughout the countries of the 
E^t. In the case of India these dark ages may be extended farther back another 
tlmi^and ye^s so that we may be better enabled to understand the historical causes 
of this dreadful barbarism everywhere around us, which plunged the vast population 
of our no less than 300 million countrymen living in this sub-continent into supersti- 
tion and complete illiteracy for so many generations. It is fervently to be hoped 
and fortunately likely that a true appreciation of the evil may excite emotions of 
pity and patriotism and spur us to do something towards its eradication. 

Ladies and Gentlemen — Whatever political and material losses Asia may have 
suserea from the dominance of Europe, there can be no doubt that it was mainly 
contact with Western activity which brought about the end of mental stagnation in 
Asia, and during the later half of the IQth century her peoples stepped into a new 
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Age witli respect to the revival of learning may very well be termed the Renaissance 
of the East. 

As Sun is Sun whether it shines in the East or in the ‘West, so Knowledge is 
Knowledge whether it emanates from Qhina or from Germany : 

Yet owing to that chronic ignorance which pervaded Asia for centuries, people in 
this country for a long time opposed the acquisition of Western letters and sciences. 
The beliefs" and manners of the ‘Westerners that happened to be different from our 
own were regarded as essential appendages to their education, although European 
costume or food had not the slightest bearing on the laws of Physics or Chemistry 
which Europe discovered nor had the Ten Commandments of the Gospel any part 
whatsoever in the manufacture of steam-engines or plants of electricity. But Tirne’s 
logic has already dispelled these baseless doubts and prejudices. There is no question 
now whether we should impart ‘Western education or not, but the^ real task before 
us is what means and methods we must adopt to spread and popularise these modern 
arts and sciences, so that our countrymen may have the benefit of higher education 
in as large number as possible. Hyderabad is proud to have scored another advance 
in this great effort, by undertaking to teach European sciences through the medium 
of a vernacular, and has succeeded in establishing a unique institution for this 
purpose which bears the proud name of the Osmania University. The world of 
culture must also be well aware that this great achievement is entirely ^ due to the 
gracious generosity of our illustrious and august master His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam Asaf Jah VII, whose remarkable patronage of learning must remain a land- 
mark in the history of Asia’s revival for many generations to come. 

Ladies and Gentlemen — The construction of new buildings and hostels of the 
Osmania University and, what is more important, the detection of its administration 
to such a distinguished and experienced educationist as Dr. A. H. Mackenzie, must 
inspire renewed confidence in its future progress and solidarity. It is, however, 
obvious^ that its real success depends on the esteem which the coins stamped in its 
mint will command in the open market. This is the reason why so many earnest 
expectations are attached to its able offspring, of whom a fresh batch after having 
graduated is now going out of the University. We are indeed anxious to see their 
University learning reflected in their everyday life, in their refined manners and 
exemplary conduct, without which no career can be truly termed happy or successful. 
Owing to the limited scope of my address I have had to omit the usual counsels of 
a general character, but while tendering my hearty congratulations on our new 
Graduates’ attainment of various degrees and bidding them farewell on their leaving 
the University, I could not help reminding them that with their success at the 
examinations the University completed its task ; the teachers have performed their 
duty. Graduates, it now rests entirely with you to achieve the noble purpose which 
University education has taught you and to realise the aspirations of renown and 
greatness which enlightenment has lit in your hearts. If you serve your country 
and your people with love and unselfish sincerity, you will surely gain their esteem 
and leadership. If you abide by honest contentment and truth in the mental storms 
of temptation and desire for selfish profit and immediate gain, then honour and riches 
are bound to come to you running, and you will be awarded perhaps more than you 
deserve or demaud. But the most important quality which you will need for a 
successful career, is that complete devotion to your particular avocation and sustained 
labour which possess the miraculous power of raising lowest beginnings to the most 
exalted ends. It is the least misfortune of India that hard work is done here only 
by those indigent people who have to toil for their daily bread and are absolutely 
devoid of culture, having no idea of man’s higher accomplishments or aspirations. 
On the other hand our better-class people regard a life of ease and idleness as a distinct 
mark of aristocracy and high status. I trust you Graduates of the Osmania Univer- 
sity will treat such degrading motions with, contempt, ^ and that a passionate desire 
to acquire more and more meritorious qualities aud to rise still higher will keep you 
busy in constant endeavour and perpetual search for that which our poet-philosopher, 
Iqbal, incites in these inspiring words : _ . ^ 

And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I conclude my speech with^ sincere prayer for 
the long life and increasing prosperity of my august Master and his family, in which 
Jet ns all join. Amen. . ' 
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The All India Educational Conference 

12lh. SesBion—'Gwalior — 27th. December 1936 

Maharaja Gwalior’s opening Address 

The twelfth session of the All-India Educational Conference was held at Gwalior 
on the 27th. Decamber 1936. In the course of his speech in opening the conference 
H. H, the Maharaja of Qivalior observed : 

In the invitation to this Conference 1 see an encouraging sign of activity in the 
Education Department of my State, indicating^ as it does, that it is alive to the 
advantages to be gained from exchanging experiences and from coming in touch 
with fresh and living ideas. Though modern means of communication have to a 
great extent diminished distances in time and space, nothing can be an adequate 
substitute for actual personal contact with the educationists. And that is one of the 
ways in which a Conference like this is of special benefit to the persons belonging 
to the locality. Eor this reason those concerned with education in Gwalior will ever 
be grateful to the Federation for the innumerable advantages they will secure from 
this Conference. 

You would be right in expecting something worth noting in an educational system 
working independently in an individual state. It is true we could have done much 
on our own in those spheres of educational activity not directly inter-related with 
vaster organisations outside the State. Branches of higher education which come 
under the direct supervision of the University must necessarily depend for their 
progress chiefly on the movement initiated at the top. But there are many other 
sections that need not wait upon outside initiative. Primary education, Yoeational 
training, 'Yemen’s education are a few that come to one’s mind. These could have 
been developed by our educational authorities on their own initiative. My revered 
father, witn a foresight that ever kept his ideas in advance of his times, did actually 
provide the frame -work for most of these branches of education, though unfortun- 
ately he did not live long enough to see the details filled in. During the time 
that has passed since his lamented death, you would naturally expect a large amount 
of practical progress to have been made in this sphere. But though the frame-work 
is still there, embracing within it institutions whose activities extend from provision 
for the education of the aristocracy to meeting the requirements of small Mufidars, 
and from conducting girls’ schools to the management of technical institutions, we 
have to admit with regret we have done nothing appreciable to develop that frame- 
work into a graceful living home. 

During the last twelve years our educational budget gradually increased to nearly 
double its original size. But there is not a proportional increase in the out-put. 
The same question may be facing you in your own provinces and you must all be 
awai*e of the fact that results alone will encourage either the Government or the 
people to spend greater amounts on education, which by its nature demands imme- 
diate expenditure for results which will come out in an appreciable form only at a 
distant future. I am sure your advice will be exceedingly valuable to our autho- 
rities in their efforts to get the best out of every pie spent. 

One drawback I notice about higher education is that it makes almost impossible 
for the young graduate to make a good start in life. He finds it very difficult to 
shake off the rosy picture of an honourable position with a comfortable income that 
greeted graduates oi long ago and is now only a delusion -and a snare. He finds it 
a_ bitter experience to start on the lowest rung of the ladder and to be beaten by 
his more ambitious but less impatient and less educated competitors. The problem 
of how to cure my own and the coming generations of this mentality is one which 
demands immediate attention. 

There is no doubt that the blame for the mentality cannot be wholely laid at the 
door of the young man who suffers as the result of it Our educational system 
must be held responsible for the larger share of it. Again, it must be stated that 
there is noting intrinsically wrong with the system itself, The present system was 
devised with a view to satisfying a definite demand, and to some extent it has 
admirably served its purpose. 
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But you will agree with me, Gentlemen, we cannot afford to allow this thing tc 
go on for ever. It is high time now to revise our system and to make it more 
suitable to Indian life and conditions, instead of a second-rate copy of the West. 1 
cannot presume to speak on the technical details of bringing about this result. 1 
can only lay before you the results we want, and that is all a non-educationist car 
do. It is not very difficult by means of statistics to foresee how many persons can 
b© absorbed in the higher government services, or as pleaders, doctors or professors. 
If there is a rush on the paths leading to these professions, it is the duty of the 
elders to institute a selective process at an early stage, to avoid the pitiable sight of 
failures and ruined lives. For the unemployed graduate does not suffer alone. His 
failure involves the waste of money and energy spent on him during all the time he 
was being led to his hopeless destination. The stages in the course of education 
must be so arranged that for those who have nothing to gain by following them to 
the end it must be possible to start life at an early stage with some definite educa- 
tional achievement to their credit. 

A problem that does not lie strictly within the province of educational experts, 
but which is none the less a problem for the educationists, is the one of the depre- 
ssing mass of illiteracy. This is the most serious obstacle that stands in the way 
of every effort at progress as it makes it impossible for you to attract the attention 
of the masses without whom you cannot take a single step forward. The greatest 
effort is necessary to remove this dead weight of mass illiteracy.^ A method has to 
be devised by wliich every pie that is spent at present will give us much more 
output and by which simple literacy, though not education, can be spread among the 
adults with the greatest rapidity. 

Then there is the problem how to improve the religious and ethical value of 
education. In ancient times religious and ethical ideas formed the most important 
part of the educational course, whether of the student of the Vedas who learnt them 
from Sanskrit books or of the apprentice to the artisan who absorbed them from his 
master and from the craft to which he belonged. The religious and moral background 
enable the young man to face the vicissitudes of the life with courage and calm. In 
the present system, our educational institutions refuse to share any responsibility for 
the moral and spiritual progress of the student. I know in the heterogeneous creeds 
and communities of India, there are great difficulties in the way of devising a system 
of religious training that would be appreciated by all. But this difficulty should not 
prove insuperable in the face of concentrated effort of keen and learned education- 
ists working with a will to overcome it. 

The selection of the proper persons to work as teachers is also ^ in my view a 
problem in itself. Other departments can afford to staff their services with persons 
in whom they may find nothing more than average health and intelligence, but the 
requirments of a teacher are much more varied^ and far more important. If you see 
some of the teachers in primary schools you will not be able to suspect that they 
are teachers unless you are told so. On the other hand you cannot expect a high 
standard of life or honour in a person whona you ask to live oh 10 or Rupees a 
month. I very much doubt if the cultural distance that separates^ professors from 
primary school teachers is really proportionate to the difference in their salaries. 
In any case, with all theories and discussions, in the personality and ability of the 
teacher that will ultimately decide the success or failure of an educational scheme 
and one of the most crying needs of the time, in my opinion, is how to secure the 
best men for our schools and how to train enough of them for the all-important 
work they have to do. 

Every problem must first be dealt with locally in all its details, and this ^an best 
he done at its roots, that is, the place where the problem first makes its appearance. 
Only then can the representatives of different localities usefully meet one another to 
hold discussion and exchange views with authority and confidence ; only then will 
the purpose of conferences like the present one be adequately served, I believe the 
constitution of the Federation makes ample provision for this. The real work of the 
Conference is to be carried on all the year round through the centralising and dis- 
seminating medium of fhe Federation, the Conference only meeting to sum up the 
activities and efforts of its constituents daring the year, so as to organise them , ^and 
make them a part of the experience of every one of them. 

The Welcome Address 

Hao Bahadur L.B. Mulye^ Chairman of the Reception Committee then welcomed 
the delegates’. In the course of his speech Mr.-^Mulye said:— 
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The modern idea that public instruction is a governmental function and calls fo 
a regular State organisation was late in penetrating Gwalior. Prior to the year 1861 
therefore, barring a few indigenous Shalas or Maktabs, this State had no educations 
institutions of the type that exist to-day, The first scheme of public instructio 
drawn up in that year by the late Sir Michael Pilose and adopted by the presen 
Maharaja’s grandfather, was so modest that it involved an initial cost of abou 
Rs. 4,000 for buildings and a recurring annual expenditure of Rs. 26,000. It wa 
entirely due to the late Maharaja's dynamic personality and in the inspiration of tht 
late Principals, Dbekne and Pran Nath, that notwithstanding fierce opposition, femah 
education was introduced in the State ; and the first girls^ school was opened ir 
TJjjain in January of 1889 and later in Gwalior in November of the same year, 
There has been rapid and remarkable progress during the last 11 years of the recent 
minority rule with the result that the State is spending to-day about Rs. 15 laths 
on education and contains over 1,400 educational institutions of all denominations 
inclusive of one degree College, one Inter College, 10 high schools, about 100 middle 
schools, 13 special schools, and 1,300 primary schools, with a little over 77,000 
scholars in the aggregate. 

The State is maintaining a number of important special institutions, such as the 
Scindia School, the Brahmacharyashram. the Sardars’ Daughters’ School, the Madhav 
Music College, the Ayurvedic School, the Sanskrit College and the Vedic School, the 
Central Technical Institute and the Textile Institute of Chanderi, the Reformatory 
Schools for reclamation of wild tribes, the Central Library and the Prachin Grantha 
SangrahaJaya, the system of patronage to authors and, last but not the least, the 
institution called the “Gorkhi Ashrit Sabha” for the support of Pandits versed in the 
different branches of Sanskrit learning. 

Every educational system rests on and follows the social order and needs of the 
community concerned. Modern conditions have disturbed our ancient social order _ and 
destroyed the old institutions of the joint family ^ and the hereditary professions, 
necessitating readjustment of society on a new basis. Moreover, modern civilization 
with its wonderful mechanical inventions has profoundly disturbed economic 
and created undreamt of leisure or unemployment which, if not properly tackled m 
time, threatens to overwhelm and destroy that very ^ civilisation. All problems ^hec- 
ting man, whether educational, social, economic or political, are inevitably inter-related. 
We have flirted too long with policy of drift ; and it is high time that the best 
brains in the country combined and arrested it by a thorough overhaul and re- 
orientation. 

Education is said to be the panacea for all human ills. ^ And yet looking around 
us and surveying the results of the educational system which has prevailed m the 
country for nearly a hundred years, we are set thinking and ^asking, “whither edu- 
cation ?” Barring rare exceptions, to one and all, education is only a means to an 
end and not an end in itself. The end is that every boy, when grown up, should have 
been fitted by the education imparted to him to earn a decent living and ^to turn out 
a good citizen and useful ’’member of society. We find, however, _ that in the large 
majority of cases this end is far from being attained. If a minimum standard of 
general education is made universal and, after its completion, if there is a parting 
of the ways along separate courses, each leading to a separate goal and terminating 
in a separate examiiation and if at the point of bifurcation, there is a careful ana 
strict selection of students for the respective courses, the present phenomenon oi 
more failures than successes will give place to ’‘success the rule, failure the exception . 

The sine qua non of a planned system like that is genuine and organised co- 
operation between the parents, the teachers, the University and the Government. 
As things stand at present, the parent is out of the picture altogether. The parents 
must, therefore, be roped in for purposes of co-operation, especially at the time ot 
selection of a suitable course for every boy out of the diferent ones that shall 
have to he devised as postulated above. The spirit in which the other parties to co- 
operation, mentioned above, are functioning also leaves much to be desired. 

Bound up with the question of differential courses are several others, such as the 
medium of ins true tion_ and, method of examination, co-education of boys and girls 
versus separate^ education, the claims of physical, naoral, religious and civic education, 
etc. Side by side with setting the educational house in order, Government and pub- 
lic leaders should concert measures to create “fresh fields and pastures new” outside 
Goverrmient service and the learned professions, which are already overcrowded, 
is no time to lose. The menace of unemployment and economic unrest is 
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growing with the growing numbers that pour out of the schools and colleges year 
after year. 

Education is pre-eminently an All-India su^'ect. The political division between 
British India and Indian India and between one Indian State and another, affects and 
governs many an administrative question. But education is a human problem, tran- 
scending all geographical and jurisdictional limitations. Your session this year at 

Gwalior is a happy recognition of the truth that India is one integral whole on the 

mental and spiritual plane, and all Indians have a common destiny and have to 

endeavour and work hand in hand towards that destiny. 

Principal Seshadri, proposing Pandit Iqbal Narain to the Chair, paid a glowing 
tribute to his abilities as an educationist. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address Pt. Iqbal Narain Gurtu said : — 

From its^ very inception our educational system has lacked the initiative to 
oijganise public education wholesale and to broadbase it on wide social foundations. 
Ihe needs of the masses and their speedy intellectual emancipation wore not for 

quite a long time taken into account. The necessary result of a policy characterised 
by such a napow vision has been that primary and vocational instruction, which 
IS ^together indispensable for increasing general prosperity and culture and for 
giving sufficient ^ strength to public life and opinion, has been sadly neglected. 
Ihe ’very low position given to the mother-tongue in the scheme of education and 
the avoidance of _ the use of the vernaculars as the medium of instruction in our 
schools are anornalies which would strike any foreign visitors who would approach 
the question ^ without any preconceived bias, but which force of habit makes us 
quietly submit to and tolerate. It is ^not, therefore, surprising that a system of 
education so essentially defective in its outlook has created an enormous gulf 
between the educated classes and the masses, who are deeply plunged in illiteracy 
and are altogether traditionalists in their ways, and who neither show a proper 
understanding of the larger needs of the country nor of their own individual and 
domestic well-being. It is however fortunate that we are beginning to see a little 
more clearly the dark spots in the educational system in vogue. 

Eduoation of the Child : 

The nature of the child, his growth and ^ his potentialities are now matters of 
very close study and observation. The child is no longer studied exclusively as an 
individual but as a member of a social group. ^Education is not looked upon as 
being merely a preparation for adult life but is being more and more made to 
minister to the child’s growth — physical, mental, emotional and spiritual. In India 
we are yet far behind other advanced countries in our notions about the proper 
bringing up of the child. His training at school in his early years is also being 
considerably neglected. To mention only one among many serious drawbacks is the 
lack of sufficient and suitable literature for our children in the different vernaculars 
of the country. Then again, the subject matter, the presentment of social life, and 
in fact, the entire setting and background of their theme is so different and 
unfamiliar to the Indian child. The result is that our children are mentally and 
emotionally starved, because they are deprived of an opportunity of satisfying 
their natural curiosity and desire for gaining knowledge of the world in which they 
are born and of the surroundings in which they are placed. Thus our children gradually 
lose all that keenness of an inborn urge, which it is now an undisputed educational 
axiom must be stimulated and satisfied. No wonder than that our boys and girls are 
usually extremely deficient in the general knowledge of the world around them and 
are more bookish than practical. Why should not some of our teachers who may be 
gifted with the necessary imagination and insight into the psychology of children, 
and who could write in a simple and entertaining style, help in the production of 
such literature for children ? Why should not some of our resourceful and enterpri- 
sing publishers and printers make a bold experiment in this field ? Why should nPt 
the different Provincial Governments encour^e the production of such useful Utera* 
ture by offering handsome prizes and subsidies to authors whose works ke 

approved ? "" ; " 

Secohdaet Edhcatioh ; 

There is remarkable unanimity on the point that the reorganisation of £^oMary 
education has become very necessary. Our present system of Secontoy d^ucation 
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is much too uniform, narrow and inolastio. During the last 25 or 30 years some 
efforts have also been made in India to improve secondary education. It was with 
this object that the scheme of the School “Final” and School “Leaving” certificate 
examinations was introduced in certain provinces. With the same object in view 
the Sadler Commission recommended reforms in the “Intermediate” or pre-University 
stage, which has, in fact, to be taken as the finishing stage of secondary education. 
All these schemes, it must be frankly admitted, have faied to achieve the main object. 
Opinion is now gathering round the view that the remedies, so far tried, have been 
confined to the higher rungs of the ladder, where they become in fact much too late 
to be of any effective use in changing the mental habits and outlook of young men 
who, by that time, get into the old rut. It is now being recognised that the age of 
adolescence between 11 and 15 is a time of considerable psychological changes which 
necessitate the adoption of different educational methods. The Hadow Committee in 
its report published in England in 1926 has very clearly enunciated the main principles 
and tliey suggest for boys who are likely to leave their education at the age of 15 or 16 
in order to earn, the establishment of a separate type of school where for the present 
there may be a provision for a four years post-primary course with a “realistic” or 
“practical” bias in the last two years of instruction along with general education. 
The distinction that the Committee has drawn between the two kinds of education 
is an important one. The principles laid down by the Hadow Committee and the 
recommendations made by it have been almost universally accepted in England and 
new schools of the type mentioned above are being successfully established and 
worked in different parts of the country. It is expected that when the scheme is 
fully complete it will bring about a marked advance in the system of education in 
England. What is to be noted is that the Central Schools recommended by this committee 
are being established in addition to the existing Senior Schools and Secondary 
Schools which are not to be abolished. 

An Unwise Suggestion 

But gentlemen, in my own Province we have reasons to fear that it is being suggest- 
ed in certain quarters that schools from Class V to Class VIIT, with a four years’ 
“secondary” course, should, to a large extent, be substituted in place of the high 
school giving instruction up to Class X. If there be any truth in these rumours 
then the manner in which the so-called “re-organisation” is to be worked out will 
very likely bring about more confusion than progress and prove a powerful lever 
for public “destruction” than for advancing public “instruction”. There is just a 
possibility of similiar schemes being hastily launched in other parts of the country. 
For the last 75 years or more we find that in all the Provinces of India there has 
been two well-recognised grades, covering altogether a period of four years, after 
the completion of what is called the “middle” stage of secondary education 
and before the commencement of the regular degree course of a University. 
Thousands of High Schools and hundreds of Colleges in India have by this time been 
established on the basis of this gradation and are being financially supported by the 
public and helped by provincial governments with grants-in-aid. But judging from 
the views repeatedly expressed of late in the annual and quinquennial reviews of 
education in India, we nnd indication of new love for a system of triennial in 
place of biennial examinations having grown in responsible circles. The proposal 
seems to be to reduce this period of four years to three, to transfer the last year to 
the Universities and to abolish the High School examination three years after the 
middle stage. The abolition of one public examination out of two and the prospects 
of holding an examination after three years instead of two, may at first sight look 
very attractive and convenient, but the cost that will have to be paid for this innova- 
tion will indeed be very heavy. Such High Schools as will not have sufficient 
financial resources and accommodation to enable them to teach up to the Intermediate 
standard will have no option left but to be contended with their own reduction 
to the' level of only “middle” schools. In this manner the provision for instruction 
in the higher st^es of secondary education beyond the “middle” grade will become 
substantiSfy limited and restricted. It will not be a matter of surprise that out of more 
than *200 high Schools for boys in our Province nearly 2-3 may have to drop classes 
IX X andi-may practically he reduced to what are styled Middle Schools. It is 
just passible that only 1-3 of' the present number of High Schools may find them- 
selves in a position to provide for the next higher grade of three years and to enable 
• o^^ahout 60 per. c^t of the. ^present number of boys aged 15 years to proceed to 
-tfieihigher secondary grade. If all this is likely to be the result of the so-called 
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scheme of reorganisation, what is going to happen to the remaining 40 per cent of 
boys of the age of 15 ? 

It is refreshing to find that the approach of the Hadow Committee is so markedly 
different from the manner in which the problem is being tackled in our country. 
Instead of suggesting that the ‘‘Secondary Schools” in England should be scrapped 
and turned into Central Schools, the Committee say — “We regard the growth of 
Secondary Schools since the Act of 190^ as one of the finest signs of our educational 
progress ; that we recognise that it has encouraged and fostered the development of 

our Universities *, that we believe it has liberated a fund of latent capacity and 

that we hope that it will continue at an even greater rate and on an even greater 
scale”. They have also made it clear that Central Schools which they have recom- 
mended do not by any means dispense with the necessity of providing for technical 
and vocational education. They believe that “there are diversities of gifts, and for that 
reason there must be diversity of educational provision.” According to them “what 
is needed is experiment and elasticity”. I am afraid with us here it is the substitu- 
tion of one mould for another, and it is that which goes by the name of reorganisation. 

In England there is a ample provision for juveniles and adults who are above the 
elementary school age in institutions other than secondary schools. There are cer- 
tain groups of institutions which are attended before employment is taken up, while 
there are also other groups of institutions which are for the most part meant for 
those who are already in employment. In the first group are the junior technical 
schools which are popular and have met with approval of employers as well as the 
educationists. There are also junior “Commercial schools,” “Trade Schools” and 
“Junior Arts Schools”, etc. In the second group meant for those who are already 
employed are the “Continuation Schools”, which are mostly part-tirne day or evening 
schools, which in spite of “leakage” and “waste” and the overstrain they cause, are 
attended by nearly three lacs of part-time students between 16 and 2l years of age. 
Some of these part-time technical schools, in fact, provide for senior and advanced 
courses. In addition to this a scheme of compulsory system of day continuation 
schools is also being tried, though it has not been quite a success so far. Gentlemen, 
it is this great net work of institutions other than secondary schools and of continua- 
tion schools that absorb a very large number of pupils before and after^ their period 
of employment between the age of 13 and 16 and of_ l6 and SI respectively. It is 
indeed an organisation of schools of this character which has on the one hand made 
it possible to save hoys from lapsing into illiteracy after they leave elementary 
schools, and on the other, to avoid over-crowding in the higher classes of ordinary 
secondary schools or in the Universities. It is not the policy of elimination, res- 
triction but a wise policy of providing a sufficiently wide range of educational oppor- 
tuniiy for all, according to their aptitudes, needs and circumstances, which has added 
strength and efficiency to the system of secondary and higher education in England. 

A solution of unemployment which could give any kind of a more or less ^ per- 
manent relief can only be expected when a satisfactory adjustment of the political, 
financial, commercial and economic policy of the State were made, or in other words 
by means of proper economic planning. Technical and vocational education can, how- 
ever, materially contribute towards raising the efficiency of the^ people in producing 
wealth and help them to an appreciable extent in earning their livelihood, fiealistic^ 
education with a “practical bias” could help in the development of the latent capa- 
cities of the pupils and of their intelligence. It would make them ^ much^ more 
practical-minded and develop the great qumities of initiative and enterprise which are 
so indispensable for individual well-being and for national progress. Again, it is not 
the removal or retention of certain classes in our^ Secondary Schools or any Mastic 
changes in the curriculum which will work magic. What is needed above all is the 
adoption of proper and scientific methods of teaching which would stimulate the 

living interests of the pupils. . ^ tt • 

Gentlemen, it has become almost a fashion these days to hold the Universities respon- 
sible for unemployment. In the official publication “Education in India , 1933-34^ the wtiter 
while reviewing the position with regard to unemployment among the educated classes 
proceeds to state : “The Universities in India are year by year producing more un- 
employable persons. While nobody would want to deny the 

cation to any person competent to make profi.tahle use of it, the hard facbs that 
it is no kindness either to the individual or to the community to term yohi^ m^n, 
who are potentially wage-earners, as artisans and hereditary workem mte a band of 
ill-equipped graduates.” One may well ask where is there in our ^Jt^nonal system 
in India any provision worth the name for the proper training m these potential 
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wage-earns as artisans and horoditary workers ? If there is none, should the blame 
be laid at the door of the Universities if this class flocks to them after passinz 
through the only channel, so far provided, of secondary schools which differ from 
inhibition of a remarkably inelastic typo of education. 

India has throughout the ages been an agricultural country, but it had also its own 
flourishing indigenous industries which have decayed, and any remnants that may 
be left here and there are fast decaying. Its requirements for a modern type of 
industrial development and organisation which would make up for that loss are 
growing and pressing— but, for various reasons, have not been or could not be met. 
1 do not propose to dwell here on tiiese causes some of which touch really funda- 
mental issues, social, political, commercial and financial. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem can best be realised when we find that other countries of the world which are 
self-governing and are not suffering from the serious disabilities from which we 
suffer to-day, and whose educational system is far better organised and planned to 
meet their own requirements, have a similar problem of unemployment to face. Under 
the circumstances, it is not much use merely cursing higher education and the Uni- 
versities in India. 

It is, however, necessary to point out that it is not claimed that everything is well 
with the Universities or that there is not much leeway to make up before they 
could reach the level of the modern and leading Universities of Europe and America. 
Nor is it disputed that it is necessary to increase their efficiency and utility with a 
view to giving more practical training to young men for the varisd interests of life. 
Our centres of learning and culture have to be adapted to the conditions of a new 
social order, but we must at the same time recognise that their development is 
among the vital interests of a poor country like India. But, unfortunately, the cry 
for reducing expenditure over Higher Education and for restricting the number of 
the Universities has of late been somewhat gaining in volume and strength. The 
easiest method suggested in certain, if not in all, quarters that tuition fees must be 
raised and people who want to indulge in the luxury of higher education must be made to 
pay for it. in a world of growing competition every nation has for its very existence — 
social, political and economic-— to raise the standard of knowledge in every possible 
manner and^to develop the capacity of organisation and leadership. If, however, 
there are still some people in India to-day who consider higher education a mere 
luxury, they only show a lamentable lack of imagination, of self-respect and sympathy. 

Gentlemen, recent instances of certain countries in Europe having imposed restric- 
tions in admission to the Universities are being quoted in justification of the argument 
in favour of the adoption of a similar^ nolicy in India, and it is, therefore, very 
necessary to examine the question a little more closely. In the case of institutions 
providing a specialised kind of training, the system of restriction of admission by 
means of a competitive examination is a ^ well-recognised practice both in India and in 
other countries,^ Then, again, in admissions ^ to institutions giving occupational or 
professional training like ‘‘Teaching, Engineering, Mining and Medicine, or to scientific 
and research institutes, or to University^ laboratories where the equipment or accom- 
modation is of a limited character, restrictions have to be imposed and are imposed 
on India also. It is, however, quite_ a different proposition to lay a general embargo 
in admissions to the different faculties of our Universities without affording any 
other kind of f^ilities and opportunities for the absorption of those youths who may 
be respected. ^ We are not unaware of the fact that by a law introduced in 1932, 
Germany has imposed a general restriction on enrolment in all the faculties of the 
Umversiti^ and the number of students has been in a short period substantially 
reduced. Germany has introduced some novel devices and laid down certain new 
admission. One is compulsory service for 4- months in a work camp for 
both men and women before entering the University. No serious objection couki be 
raised to it if^ it were found^ praoticaole in India, but it can never be an effective 
saf^uard against overcrowding either in Germany or in India, when once people 
after get ^accustomed to it. But the criteria of selection prescribed in 

intellectual fitness are (1) a test of character and (2) an evalu- 
trustworthiness. The first is much too vague and indefinite as it is 
^ ^ serious "objection as 

introduce political considerations 
rv? genOTation and its future interest at the mercy of the whims 

moment be in power. The ruthlessness of 
Germany has not been so keenly felt because so 
Bwy ^^^yment are opened out to young men there by the rapid militarisation 
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going on the country. Germany’s military activities are absorbing a very large 
number of students who are refused admission into the Universities, but what about 
of such tind of relief liere ? 

while reviewing the various methods adopted for the rationalisation of the nro- 
^emonal .services and their better distribution Dr. Kotsolinig seriously doubts whether 
the.so measures even m those countries where they are best developed and most 
fully applied, have led to any substantial decrease in the unemployment figures of 
intellectual worlcers. _ He further goes on to say that “the steps which have been 
taken within the Universities to liberate themselves from the all too large influx of 
students, are unsatisfactory and in some form positiv^ely detrimental to the best 
interests of the Universities.” He has farther come to the conclusion that “many of 
the measures devised to influence the market for professional labour are frankly re^ret- 
table^and can at best only he excused as emergency measures dictated by dire neces* 
fV' IS definitely of opinion that they are not likely to bring lasting relief, and 

asks Is there anything further that can be done, or must we simply follow the road' 
ot ever more stifimg restrictions in the admission to the educational institutions, thus 
penalising at each step those for whom_ intellectual pursuits are the very essence of 
hie. Hr. Kotschnig proceeds to establish a number of these in order that they may 
form a basis for further discussion. Opinions may differ when we come to apply in 
any concrete form the general propositions laid down by him but these principles 
undoubtedly indicate the immensity of the problem and the complexity of the issues 
involved and unmistakably lead us to the conclusion that no short cut to the solution 
of unemployment could be found by the adoption of a policy of restrictive enrolment 
Which has been very aptly called “intellectual malthusianism. 

The conditions to a new and changing economic, political and social order make 
it incumbent upon ns to develop in the community more of knowledge and under- 
standing. But it would be a fatal mistake to regard these objects, however impor- 
tant, as the primary function and the fundamentals of education. There are yet 
for everyone of us some major problems of life in the understanding of which 
education must help. We teachers must never lose sight of the fact that education 
IS meant for living a more abundant life than for mere livelihood. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the teachers should have themselves a fuller understanding of life. 
The spiritual values of education have at present, unfortunately, very much fallen 
into the background. Our future hope, however, lives in the new ideals about the 
child and his education. "We are often apt to forget that the child is a 'son! and is 
to be respected as such, that it is to be helped in fully expressing itself and not 
moulded in a fixed pattern however beautifully desgined. The pupil is to be 
encouraged in discovering his own true self, his own divinity. The teachers’ work is 
only to guide and inspire. We need teachers who have human rather than text- 
book value of life. We need faith in the immense reserve of spiritual force dormant 
m the child which is often destroyed by the child-labour imposed in the name of 
education. ^ What we need above everything else is that we should have teachers 
with high ideals and noble aspirations, with sufficient wisdom, understanding and 
sympathy. We shall then be able to bring up a generation of young men who will 
have the qualities of vision, courage and self-reliance, and will be able to grapple 
with the problems which baffle us to-day with clearer insight and plenty of initiative. 
Yivekananda with true intuition summed up the abiding purpose of education in the 
ever memorable words : “Education is the manifestation of the perfection already in 
man.” 


Re-organisation of Indian Education 

The Government of India Circular 

governments and the University authorities for an expression of their viewa. 

63 
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The Conh’fl] Advisory Board in their recommendation to the Government of India 
reproduced a resolution of tlie Universities Conference held in 1934 to the effect that 
a practical solution of the problem of unemployment could only be found in a radical 
readjustment of the present system of education in schools in such a Tvay that a 
large number of pupils would be diverted at the completion of the secondary educa- 
tion either to occupations or to separate vocational institutions. Similar opinions were 
given expression to by many eminent educationists and the Sapru Committee. 

In inviting the attention of local governments to this matter, the Government of 
India state : — 


‘^There is, first, general agreement as to the diagnosis of present troubles and 
discontents. The Hartog Committee were justified in observing that ^ffhe present type 
of high and middle English schools has established itself so strongly that other forms 
of education are opposed or mistrusted, and there is a marhed" tendency to regard 
the passage from the lowest primary class to the highest class of a high schom as 
the normal procedure for every pupil.’’ In consequence, large and increasing num- 
bers of pupils prolong unduly a purely literary foim of education with the result that 
not only do they congest the classes of universities and high schools alike, but they 
themselves become unfitted for, and indeed averse from, practical occupations and 
training. The statistics of ^over-age’ pupils in the senior classes of high schools afford 
conclusive testimony to this contention. Tlie root of the trouble, therefore, lies in 
the schools and the defects of the school system should undoubtedly receive attention. 

There is also^ general agreement that a remedy lies in a reconstruction of the 
school system ^fin such a way as not only to prepare pupils for professional and 
university courses, but also to enable them, at the completion of appropriate stages, 
to be diverted to occupations or to separate vocational institutions.”. Eor this purpose, 
each stage should, as far as possible, be self-contained with a clearly-defined objective. 
The present unfortunate tendency would thereby be corrected. 

In the opinion of the Board, “the primary stage should provide at least a minimum 
of general education and training which will ensure permanent literacy.” Educational 
reports unfortunately disclose the distressing fact that, in many provinces at least, 
the primary schools are not such as to achieve this vital objective ; and that lower 
primary schools (with only three classes in each), where a teacher (often none too 
well qualified) has, in the vast majority of cases, to deal single-handed with all those 
classes, are even less likely ^to do so. In certain provinces also, the distribution of 
schools is such that, while in some areas ill-regulated and uneconomical competition 
between an excessive number of schools persists, in other areas there is a grave lack 
of school facilities. As far as possible, each class of each school should contain its 
full complement of pupils, while no teacher should he required to teach more than 
one class at the same time. 


Educational statistics also^ disclose the fact that in many provinces, the proportion 
of trained teachers is sadly inadequate and that tlie academic qualifications of many, 
even of those who^ have received training, are very limited. Even in providing 
facilities for training which are admittedly inadequate, serious diffusion of money 
and effort is often caused by the maintenance of an excessively large number of 
minute training classes- 

The Board have proposed a radical departure by advocating a “lower secondary 
stage, which will provide a self-contained course of general education and will consti- 
tute a suitable foundation either for higher education or for specialised practical 
courses.” In view of the fact that, over and above this stage, there is to be a higher 
secondaiy stage, the proposed secondary stage will be of shorter duration than at 
present and its object will be to provide a suitable measure of general education to 
pupils up to^ (approximately) 15 years of age. The completion of this stage will mark 
the main point ofyliversiqn from a purely literary form of education ; it will be of 
specim advantage in that it will not only take place at an age when pupils will have 
acquired a suitable basis of general training for their subsequent technical training, 

but ^so whem they will not have become too old and ‘set’ to appreciate the value of 
practical training. 

The Gov^ment of India welcome the recommendation that, “in rural areas, the 
courses at this stage shoidd be attuned to rural requirements”, and that the impor- 

^^o^struction has thereby been emphasised. The progress of the 
, IS dependent upon the support of an indigenous agency and cannot be 

eg e^vely by sporadic and largely inexperienced efforts from outside. It is 
tner«fox&, that the trend of the present educational system is inimical 
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to rural progress to the ex. tout that mauy boys aud girls, who might have provided 
that essential agency, are now led away_ to the towns in order to receive a purely 
literary form of education, and, by so doing, not only congest still farther the high 
schools but also become very largely lost to the service of the countryside. The 
courses of instruction in vernacular middle schools should therefore ‘‘be attuned to 
rural conditions and req^uirements” and the teachers in those schools should be in 
sympathy and in close touch with the work of rural reconstruction. Snoh improve- 
ment in vernacular middle schools would also react favourably on the progress of 
primary schools in rural areas, as it is from them that the most suitable primary 

teachers are recruited. i l* 

In the matter of practical training which would ordinarily follow the compmtion 
of the shortened secondary course the Government of India adhere to the opinions 
which they expressed in paragraph 9 of their previous letter 

“Though, of course, subjects such as manual training, drawing and nature study 
should be developed in alllsecondavy schools and though the pupils m these 
schools should be encouraged to take part^ in practical pursuits it is debatable 
whether the including of vocational subjects, ^ along wuth literary subjects, 
in the ordinary secondary schools and colleges is_ the best means of achieving 
the object which the Universities’ Conference had in view. To be sucoessfnl,^ voca- 
tional training requires somewhat expensive equipment and, above all, esperieucea 
and practical teaching ; it seems obvious, therefore,^ that y’esources should not be 
dissipated, but should as far as possible be concerned in institutions designed for tne 
purpose. Moreover, there is danger that haphazard intermingling of vocational ana 
general study may defeat the very object which it sets out to achieve ; pupus may 
be tempted by the bait of somewhat superficial and desultory vocational training to 
prolong unnecessarily their literary studies and thereby to drift aimlessly into patns 
which are unsuitable to them. This danger should be avoided. 

“It is on these grounds (among others) that the proposal of the Universities pbu- 
ference that vocational training should ordinarily be provided in separate vocationa 

institutions also deserves attention.” , . , l • lu- 

The Board have endorsed these opinions by their recommendation that t 
main, pupils should be diverted to occupations or to separate vocational institutio 

“at the close of anpropriate stages.” ^ ^ i i 

It is of vital importance that the proposed scheme of practical training . 
well-devised and shall afford an effective _ substitute for the purely literary elation 
which, in the case of many pupils, it will replace. An ^ 

do more harm than good. The Board have, therefore, stated that expert ad 
would be of value in organising the scheme of reconstruction outlinea above. 

These are oomm-ehensive and far-reaching recommendations. The Government of 
India are naturally anxious that they should receive early and sympathetic ® 
from local Governments, primarily because of the recognised and anmn 

dealing ui gently with the problem to which these recommendations relat . 
provinces, notably the United Provinces, have already given practical pr^f of the r 
realisation of the need for prompt action. This encourages the „ 

to hope that the initiative of the Board will stimulate _ effort in othe p 
well. In particular, where reconstruction involves prelimmary explorahon 
ning, it is earnestly hoped that this task will be underton and comp^*^ 
as droumstances permit. It was urged by some members of the ^ard that tte 
Government of India should make a substanhal grant annudly »sfst Jhe provinc^ 

in educational reconstruction. It was pointed out, at the tame, 

a transferred provincial subject, this w^ not constitution^^ peim . , / 

in any case, tL Government of India’s other commitments wodd P®r“it of si^b 
a step. But, while substantial or recurring financial . assistance 
Government of India are willing, as an earnest of their practical sympathy witb tne 
schemrof recLdr^ ^-ecolmended by the Board, ^ render ^sistance^t^^^^^ 

STteta to p^v^^^^ 

expert aid for the^ planning ®^,7®®ational traimng. One provmcial 

pArtain autliorities overseas witii a view to obtaiiHiig suen 
Wtte GOTernor oftbe Punjab also observed, .in his last Gonvooataon 
iSs to ‘the Puniab University, that “we have not the informatum aece^y to 
r^ch sound conclusions as r^ards dther *0 proper 

teohnical education, or the industries which might absorb the students when trameo. 
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if the Government of Madras etc., feel they should take steps to elicit advice from 
persons who have ‘‘practical knowled^^e and experience of conditions in the West”, 
the Government of India will be glad to help in the selection of such experts and 
will also defray the cost of their visit, provided that the amount involved is not 
large. The Government of India will .be glad to hear, on or before _ June 15 next, 
whether the Government of Madras etc., desire to avail themselves of this opportunity. 

The details of a scheme involving the use of the services of such experts will have 
to be worked out by each local Government to suit its own requirements. What the 
Government of India contemplate is that each province should prepare beforehand, 
in consultation with those concerned, the data on which advice could be given. Local 
conditions and requirements will determine what the scope of this preliminary investiga- 
tion should be. It is certainly not the desire of the Government of India that the 
whole field of education should be reviewed yet again. All that need be attempted 
will probably bo the bringing up to date of information which would enable the 
experts to advice how the general educational foundation should^ be adjusted to the 
ideals recommended by the Board and a scheme of vocational training erected on ^ this 
foundation. Considerations of economy, as also ^ the impossibility of securing a 
sufficient number of experts to visit each province separately^ at the same time, 
will probably necessitate regional grouping of provinces, which a ^limited number of 
experts may be able to visit within a resonable compass of time in order to confer 
with educational and other authorities and then frame their recornmedations, in parti- 
cular as to how facilities for practical training can best be provided.^ These details 
will be worked out after the wishes of local Governments on the main proposal have 
become known to the Government of India. 

The Board also made important recommendations towards relieving the strain of 
unemployment by the organisation of Unemployment Bureaux and by training 
masters who would assist pupils in the selection of particular courses of study. The 
attention of provincial Governments is directed to these recommendations and,^ in 
particular, to the subsequent recommendation that they should “explore the possibijity 
of finding now avenues of employment and occupations.” The report of the ^ United 
Provinces Unemployment Committee contains valuable suggestion in this direction. 

The Board also considered a suitable procedure for the conduct of business on the 
basis of a memorandum prepared by the Educational Commissioner. A copy of the 
mem^orandum, together with the modifications made by the ^ Board, is enclosed for 
the information of provincial Governments {vide Appendix to Resolutions). The 
Government of India would be grateful if provincial Governments would forward to 
each member of the Board, and also to the office of the Board, copies of the annual 
and quinquennial reports of Government resolutions bearing on educational matters, 
of reports of educational committees and of such other documents as may be of 
special interest. A list of the names and addresses of members is attached to ^ this 
letter. The Government of India adhere to their previous opinion that “it is 
essential to the effective working of the Board that its agenda should not b 0 _ con- 
gested by excessive details and that its members should have ample opportunity of 
considering the broad outlines of the advice which will be tendered ^ by them.” 
They hope that provincial Governments will bear these considerations in mind ^in 
submitting proposals for review by the Board. Such proposals (together with 
explanatory memoranda) should be forwarded to the Educational Commissioner on or 
before July the 1st in each year. 

Attention is also directed to the Committee which have been appointed by the 
Board. It is the intention of the Board to co-opt on each committee a few persons 
who are not members of the Board, but:who possess special knowledge and experience 
of the problem which each committee will examine. The Government of Madras 
etc., are requested to forward at their early convenience the names of two or three 
persons who would form a panel from which the co-opted^ members of each committee 
would -be drawDr 



Education in Bengal 1934-35 

‘^The acute economic distress prevailing throughout (he country continued almost 
unabated. It was chiefly due to this that the full scheme in the Bengal (Rural) 
Primary Education Act, 1930, could not be introduced and development of many 
other useful measures given eiiect to,” says the Government report on Public Instruc- 
tion in Bengal for the year 1934-35. 

In spite of his there was a general increase in the number of pupils although 
there was a decrease in the number of institutions. 

During the year there were 70-241 recognized and 1,419 unrecognized ^ institu- 
tions in the Presidency against 70,338 and 1,588 respectively in the previous year. 
These institutions had on their rolls 3,075,272 pupils of both se^es, against 
2,966,712 in the previous, year. 

Primary Education 

The report states that there was an increase in the number of pupils attending 
primary schools, in spite of the fall in the number of schools. During the year 
there were 64,309 schools with 2,378,750 pupils against 64,320 schools with 
2, 286, 442 pupils in the previous year. 

Classified according to communities there were 851,003 Hindu and 1, 044, 577 
Mohammedan boys reading in the primary stage at the close of the year under 
report an compared with 829,975, aud 1,007,623, respectively, in the previous 
year. The number of Hindu boys increased by 21,027 and that of Mohammedan 
boys by 36,954 in the course of the year. Of the total Hindu male population 
7.5 per cent and of the Mohammedan male population 7.3 per cent were under 
instruction in the primary stage. 

Secondary Education 

The total number both of schools and pupils showed an increase as compared 
with the previous year. There were 3,194 schools with 480,966 pupils in 1934-35 as 
compared with 3,170 schools with 463,060 pupils in the previous year. 

The total number of arts college in the Presidency remained ^ stationary^ at 51. 
Of these 44 were for men and seven for women against 45 and^ six^ respectively in 
previous year. The total number of pupils in these institutions in 1934-35 was 23,746 
against 22,427 in the previous year. 

Anolo -Indian Schools 

On March 31, 1935, there were, as in the previous year, 62 institutions in Bengal 
for the education of Anglo-Indian and European children. Of the 67 institutions, 
64 are for general education and three impart special instruction. Of the 64 insti- 
tutions which provide general education 24 may be clsssified as secondary, 18 higher 
grade, 20 primary and one ungraded school. 

There were 11,853 pupils on the rolls of these institutions, of whome 6,505 were 
boys and 5,348 girls. 

The expenditure on public instruction for the year amounted to Bs. 4,32,93,303 
as compared with Rs. 4,23,16,319 in the previous year. 


Education in Bihar & Orissa 1935-36 

Of the measures adopted by the Senate the most important was the introduction 
of new degrees of Bachelor of Oriental Learning and Master of Oriental Learning, 
says the report on the progress of education in Bihar and Orissa for the year 1935-3$. 

The University adopted the report of the joint committee appointed hy the 
Syndicate and the Board of Secondary Education to consider the^ question of the 
Matriciilation examination, continues the report. This report is being reconsidered 
in connection with the recommendations of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
regarding educational reconstruction. It was decided that this University will con- 
tinue to exercise its functions over the colleges in Orissa already afiSliated to it until 
the new province is in a position to establish a separate University. 
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His Excellency the Chancellor was pleased to confirm the recommendation of the 
Senate for the conferment of an honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy on Mr. 


C0LLEGIA.TE Education 

The roll number in arts and science colleges rose from 3,335 to 3,734. The 
general increase is duo to the improvement in the financial position of the province 
The direct expenditure rose from Rs. 12,28,589 to Rs. 13,40,697. 

Secondary Education 


During the year the number of high schools for Indian boys increased by 15 and 
the number of middle English .schools by 21, while the number of middle vernacular 
schools remained constant. Out of the 307 high schools now in existence, the Board 
of Secondary Education was able to give aid only to 117 high schools, including 
eight schools for girls. A new system of efficiency grants to high schools has been 
intiodiioed. as an experiment. The Board has been authorised to make a general 
deduction of 10 per cent from the assessed grants to high schools, and to use the 
savings thus effected for special grants to deserving schools. 

schools in the Chota Nagpur Division are now providing light lunches 
foi tlieii pupils at a cost of eight annas a month. As much poor work is due to 
the low vitality of the students, Government hope that the authorities of other high 
schools wm follow this example. ^Government consider that the expenditure incurred 
on inci easing ^the number high schools could be better utilised in introducing 
vocational training m the existing middle schools. 


Primary Education 

The outstanding of the year was the issue of a circular by the Primary 

Education Officer with the approval of Government in which a formal system of 
recognition has been introduced. Government are pleased to note that the effect of 
the new has^been to stimulate local efiovi for the improvement of the existing 
scliools. Ihe cut in the grant to local bodies for primary education has been restored 
in full and advantage has been taken to ensure that the 'gurus’ employed in primary 
schools are properly paid. 

The number P™ciry sohools^ fell from 27,187 to 36,466, but that of their 
pupils rose from 035,47 to 947,152 i.e., by 12 per cent. This clearly indicates thal 
progress in literacy does not altogether depend on an increase in the number of 
upper scliools. 


Education of Muhammedans 

dhere was a slight ^ decrease in^tlio number of Muhammedans under instruction, 
winch was 157,673 agaist 157,675 in the previous year. The number of recognised 
primaiT Urdu schools fell from 3,294 with 92,276 pupils (o 3163 with 90,781 pupils. 
Ihe lall the number of schools is due to the disappearance of many weak un- 
aicied institutions. The _ number of Muhammadan pupils in the middle stage rose 
fromI15,493 to 6.363 and in the high school stage from 4,039 to 4,524. 

Education of Girls 

The policy of combining small girls’ scliools with neighbouring boys’ schools is 
proving a success. Iho number of girls reading in schools and colleges for boys 
rose from 70,197 to 78,646, Co-education is thus gaining ground and the figures in- 
dicate a growing realization of the importance of female education. 


Abokiglnals and Depressed Classes 


The number of Christian aboriginals under instruction rose from 34,894 to 35,629 
and that of other aboriginals under instruction rose from 44,943 to 45,693, exclusive 
of those who embraced Hinduism, The number of each pupils was 5,101. The num- 
ber of Hindus (other castes) under instruction rose from 65,328 to 69,487 and the 

number of schools specially meant for these classes rose from 373 with 10,609 pupils 
to 388 with 11,531 pupils. 

^ - Trust Funds 


of all the trust funds under the super- 
Instruction. As a result of the survey many sums 

et of Charitabl&ladow^e^ff'’’'’ ^ Ireasui- 



The All India Studients’ Conference 

Pt. Nehru’s Inaugural|Addres8 

The Alhliadia Students’ Couferenoe commenced its*session at Lucknow on the 12th. 
August 1936 under tlie presidentship of Mr. M. A, Jimiah. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru^ in the course of his inaugural address, said 
that he had been accused for always fighting shy of solving the immediate problems 
confronting the country but unless everything was seen with a broader back-ground 
the people would be apt to lose themselves in trivial things and would not be able 
to see anything in its true perspective. 

He added that he was always interested in happenings in foreign countries because 
he thought that India’s problems were but a reflex of the fight between the progre- 
ssive and reactionary forces witnessed all over the w^orld. 

Referring to the communal problem Pandit Jawaharlal characterised it as a 
‘^nuisance” and observed that such problems were generally made to crop up in 
subject countries by the rulers. 

Concluding Pandit Jawaharlal exhorted the students to make themselves worthy 
to keep the torch of struggle for freedom alight and ready to be handed down by 
the present generation. 

The Wellcome Addrest * 

AVelcoming the delegates to the Conference, Mr. Preyn Narayan Bhargava. Convener 
and Chairman said : — 

The purpose of this Conference, as it appears to me, is to create a common cons- 
ciousness among the students of this country, create an atmosphere of concord and 
unity between them, focus their attention ^ and concentrate their energy—without, of 
course, neglecting the traditional examination— upon cultural contact and intellectual 
co-operation with a view to clarify the path which leads to the achievements of 
general progress. And this Conference of ours will prove an undoubted success if it 
is able to generate in the student community a robust desire to harmonise the acade- 
mic activities with the improvement of social order. 

So much has been said and written by such eminent authorities about the need 
of radical reform in the system of education that I shall not dwell on this matter 
at any length. While the foremost duty of a university is to make the students 
self-respecting and self-reliant, they are really foremost to-day to repress and suppress 
when students exercise their rights or agitate for their demands. Cases of Bombay, 
Rangoon, Punjab and Lucknow Universities unmistakably bear out this statement. 

The students first of all must have liberty of speech and of association. You 
must have read reports of serious debates in Cambridge and Oxford where resolu- 
tions were passed to the effect that we ''shall not fight for our King or Country” or 
''India should be given complete independence” or that “we shall have none but the 
red flag” or that “monarchy should be abolished throughout the world”. You are all 
students coming from the various universities and 1 need not waste your time by 
comparing conditions in our universities. 

Politics is taboo in our educational institutions. While any deep political colour- 
ing need not be an inevitable characteristic of our movement, I for one cannot under- 
stand how in the rapidly changing conditions of our country we can keep altogether 
away from it unless, of course, the_ sole purpose of our educational institutions is 
merely to produce 'Chorus boys’ of British Imperialism. , 

Pellow delegates, you will have to tackle m this Conference many specific prob- 
lems, such as tne prohibitive cost of education, irrational punishments, neglect of 
health, denial of sex-education, suppression of speech, unemployment of illiteracy and 
I shall, therefore, not go into them at this stage. , . . 

1 would not only appeal to you to cast away the garb or snobbery and foppishness 
but recognise the grim tragedy towards which we all are daily drifting because of 
an unimaginative and unreal system of education, and strive your utmost for the 
realisation of an equalitarian society guaranteeing economic well-being and adequate 

liberty to^^alL subjected the forces of nature and compelled them 

to serve it as no previous age has done. Hut the forces, which lie in man, which 
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create personality and the will to fellowship have been neglected as in no previous 
age. we are the playthings of every new discovery which may in a moment bring 
a fortune to a single man and take the bread of life from thousands. 

I would be failing in my duty if I did not avail of this opportunity to ask you 
to send fraternal greetings on behalf of this Conference and the student community 
of India, to the World Youth Congress and the bold front it is presenting on behalf 
of the students of the world against war. Nothing can be more important to the 
youth of the world than the cause of peace. Our generation must leave a warless 
world as heritage to the 21st century. Our country is in a sense not ours for it is 
r under the^regime of foreign imperialism but we assure the youth of the world that we 
shall never be a party in helping any war whatsoever. 

Before I close I would once again impress on you, fellow delegates, the need for 
concerted and substantial work. '‘Ridiculous boldness, aimless bravado will not pay.” 

Pjresidental Address 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. M, A. Jinnah deplored the 
lack of a common platform in the country where the best minds of all 
communities could meet and devise ways and means to solve the various 
and patently unsoluble problems which were crying for solution at this critical 
juncture in the country. He was at one with Mr. Nehru that students should not 
indulge in aggressive politics and find themselves in the vortex of the political 
whirlpool, but as leaders of to-morrow, they must keep abrest of world problems. 
Farther, he warned people against preaching an idealism which was already torn 
by differences and prejudices. He exhorted students not to be led away by emotion 
but probe deep into problems and face realities. 

Mr. Jinnah added that the country was plusating and throbbing with new life and 
asserted that at no distant date, India was bound to gain her objective, notwithstand- 
ing the present differences among the various communities. 

Concluding, Mr. Jinnah observed that he would not mind a revolution, even blood- 
shed, if it brought self-government within 24 hours. He exhorted students to culti- 
vate toleration and fellow-feeling and thereby to minimise regrettable differences and 
pave the way for the ultimate goal of independence. 


The All India Students’ Federation 

Mr. Sarat Bose’# Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the speech which Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose deli- 
vered as president of the special session of the All-India Students’ Federation held at 
Lahore on the 22nd. November 1936 ; — 

‘My young friends,— The honour you have done to _ Bengal by calling upon one of 
her sons to preside over your deliberations is one which Bengal and particularly, the 
youth of Bengal will greatly appreciate. At the same time, I cannot help saying that 
it is an honour which ought to be conferred on one who is still within the portals 
of an educational institution. "We are all students in a sense ; but can hardly 
describe myself as a “bonafide” student, even though I may have retained to some 
extent the mental buoyancy of youth. I shall, however, endeavour to justity your 
choice, by calling upon “the youth in me” to speak. 

“Might shall not overawe us 
Riches shall not seduce us, 

Poverty shall not discourage us” 

That is' the message which the Chinese sage Mencius left to his suffering country- 
men, and which 'has ‘ since inspired millions of the Chinese youth in their 
moments of disappointment and gloom. Might seeks to overawe us in this land of 
curs. •' Riches often tempt us. Poverty haunts us from the cradle. "What better 
' can I give to the students of India assembled in the land of the five rivers, 

thafi;- the tuessage of Mencins ? In olden times mankind were sanctified by fire. In 
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modera days nations and individuals are baptised by suffering. Why do they suffer ? 
Because they are in search of a cleaner, nobler and fuller life. 

‘‘This world of ours is so full of maLadjustments that some times the greatest 
amongst us is appalled by the stupendous task that faces him. Men die of hunger ; 
and we say if is due to over-production. They suffer from privation ; and people 
set fire to their godowns to adjust supply to demand. They are surrounded by filth 
and squalor ; and statesmen and economists complain of the scarcity of money and 
the uneasy velocity of its circulation. They are steeped in ignorance ; and educationists 
cry out in despair that light does not penetrate. 

They ask for equal and impartial justice ; and lawgivers ordain that men were not 
born equal. They demand freedom ; and the possessors of power either proclaim the 
divine origin of kingship or in the name of “law and order” (which is “their law” 
and “their order”) demand “hands off the ark of their covenant.” Is social peace 
at the mercy of reckless gamblers in state craft, which is euphemistically called 
‘statesmanship’? 

The whole world is in a melting pot. Europe is tottering. America is confused 
and confounded. Britain is gasping for breath. Is it a case of the old order changing 
yielding place to the new ? Do we notice the pangs of the birth of a new civili- 
zation ? In the vast and rapid changes that are taking place in the world around 
us India must play her part. And when I think of India, my first thought goes to 
the youth of land we live in. In my speech at the All-Bengal Students’ Conference 
at Calcutta on the 12th Oct. last I said ; “My faith in Bengal’s notionalism is born 
of my faith in Bengal’s youth. Our sickness, social and political, cannot be cured 
by sighs and laments ; they can only be cured by those who are young and courageous. 
It is for the youth of a country to preach to combat, to act. It is for them to 
discover, to creat and to lead.” 

Yes, it is you, young men and women, who can discover ; for discoverers must 
be as tall as Gulliver while old man like myself bent down by the cares and anxieties 
which age carries with it, are so many Lilliputs. It is you who can create, because 
courage to destry all that is evil must necessarily precede the will and the imagination 
to build. It is you again who can lead ; for leadership requires idealistic enthusiasm 
and that reckless abandon, of which youth alone are capable. 

In a book which 1 was recently going through, the author — a Chinese^ doctor ^^has 
stated that not only has the ancient civilisation of the East been undemoing rejuve- 
nation at the hands of the youth, but also that all that there is of vVestern Civi- 
lization in China has been put under critical re-examination. ^ A new calculus of 
gain and loss has been introduced. New tests are being applied in the fields of 
religion, of culture, of philosophy, of industry, of Government and, in fact, of all 
that in one word we call “civilization’'. The Bolshevic movement, the “Red Gold” 
of Moscow is now a familar red-rag — was essentially an economic and political 
movement. We are told by the same Chinese author that the Chinese youth 
movement which is broadening from precedent to precedent is fundamentally cultural. 

I look to the youth of my country to evolve a movement, essentially political and 
economic, but at the same time, social and cultural. Do the youth of India suffer 
from weariness of the flesh ? Do they also suffer from littleness of spirit ? ' It is 
for you to answer. 

Much have we heard in these days of youth being poisoned by politics and 
politics being desecrated by youth. In despair, once a politician told us that “a 
subject nation had no politics.” He had his answer when an elder statesman said that 
“palitics was the breath of his nostrils.” "What then is politics ? Man had once 

been defined as an animal who reasons vanquished though, that is, he ar^es ntilL 

That definition, like the Montagu-Ohelmsford Act, now under orders of liquidation, 
was disappointing, inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

He then came to be defined as a biped who laughs. That definition was laughed 
out. A Greek thinker arose and said that man was a political animal. Men and 
supermen have not since challenged it. We cannot think of organised life without 
politics, which includes the making of law, the administration of social and econo- 
mic justices, the defence of hearth and homes, harnessing of natural resources to social 
use, the distribution of the dividend amongst the members of the commonity 
so on and so forth. Politics clings to us even if we try to shnn it. We iatre All 

born “politics.” The Press and the public under misapprehension and by usage discri- 

minate between men and men and call some of them politicians, those that: are’ elect 
statesmen and the [rest of the species men. It is a kind of wrongful dtscrimination , 

64 
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to which we have long been accustomed and wliicli, as far as I could gather, has 
not been sought to be prevented by adequate and effective provisions in the new 
Government of India Act I Indeed we are all politicians young and old, men 
women, the temple going_ Hindu and the mosque loving Mussalmman, the vapid com- 
munalist and the fervid nationalist, the stateproof individualist and the stateless 
internationalist. 

The young are more political than the old because they have greater fervour, 
greater imagination and greater determination. How can politics be banned from 
schools and colleges when it admits of no banishment ? In college rooms and 
lecture halls you discuss the divine right of Kings but evolve the historical conception 
of the State. You take up Green and fling into the teeth of your stronger rival the 
Green philosophy that will and not force is the basis of the State. You learn 
that the King can do no wrong ;and yet you know that some kings were deposed 
and some others cruelly disposed of. You are taught that the Royal veto of 
Parliamentary legislation is as dead as Queen Anne, or, in the language of the 
butcher, as dead as’ mutton. All this is politics * but whether of the right type or 
of the wrong type it is not for me to discuss to-day. 

I have already told you, my young friends, that your movement must be poli- 
tical, economic social and cultural. 1 need not remind you that literature plays a 
large part in moulding the minds of civilised men, and to the extent the literature 
is banned, proscribed or prohibited, to that extent your minds are starved. You 
must have heard of a measure called the Sea Customs Act. That Act has not 
spared a world-figure like Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, not to speak of the lesser men. 
Many books which are printed, published and circulated in various parts of the 
world are prohibited entry into this country and perhaps the ground for such pro- 
hibition is that coloured men see Ted’ in all that is in black print. 

You are also aware that the different local Governments periodically issue a list 
of books, pamphlets and documents which they have proscribed. In law they are 
forfeited to His Majesty when seized. You must not suppose that they add to His 
Majesty’s property or enrich His Majesty’s collection. Where they go and how 

they are disposed of we are not in a position to say. Nor are we permitted to 

examine the grounds upon which literature is prohibited under the Sea Customs 
Act or proscribed by the orders of the local Government. The decision lies with 
men who are not responsible to your countrymen. 

In my own province a law was passed in 1932 which has been ‘corrected, up to 
to 1934, — and what a word ‘correction’. I would ask A. P, Herbert to include ‘cor- 
rection’ in his examples of the abuse of terms in his new edition of “What A 
Word”. Under the law, if you are found in possession of a prohibited or a proscri- 
bed document yon may be sentenced to three year’s imprisonment or fine or both. 

This is not all. There is another section in the Act which lays_ down_ that if you 

are found in possession of literature which in the opinion of a trial Magistrate, is of 
an objectionable nature, you are liable to a like penalty. In recent rnonths there 
have been a large number of prosecutions under this Act. What does this^ Act do? 
It gives the police power { whether they mean to exercise it or not is different 
matter ) to prosecute you even for possession of the Song Celestial, the sacred 
Koran and the Holy Hible ; for, cannot certain passages or words used in those 
holy texts be construed as encouraging the commission of offence contemplated in 
the Act ? It is difficult even for lawyers to realise where the mischief of the Act 
begins and where it ends. The Act is an attempt at cultural starvation ; and it is 
for you to devise ways and means to prevent cultural and spiritual starvation of the 
nation. Of the new Government of India Act, which I shall describe as the “British 
Chapter of Indian bondage,” I need not say much. All that need be said is that, it 
is an imposition in more than one sense. It is a constitution of pure British-make 
which concedes to you some little freedom in non-essentials but not in essentials. It 
is an Act which the Congress stands pledged to reject, and in that matter, we require 

the active co-operation as well as the moral support of the yonng men and women 

of the country. I do not believe in a constitution, whatever might be its merits and 
in this case the merits are infinitesimal — which has been imposed on us from outside 
and has not been framed by the children of the soil. The fact that it has been 
imported from outside by itself constitutes a sufficient condemnation of it, 
f It is about to' be inaugurated in the provinces with the promise* of a hybrid 
at what has been termed the Federal Centre. We reject the constitution, 
With it^ w© coudemn and reject the communal decision of the British 

You know that we have at last succeeded in evolving a formulae, 
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thanks to the efforts of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and of Bengal Congressmen and 
Nationalists, which has been fayourably received by Congressmen and Nationalists all 
over the country. The charge can no longer be laid at the door of the Congress 
that it has acquiesced in the communal decision which according to all shades of 
political opinion, is anti-national and undemocratic and which strikes at the roots of 
national unity. But as you know, we, Congressmen, will fight and combat it not because 
it gives a few seats more to Mussalmans and a few seats less to Hindus or Shikhs but 
because it denies justice to all communities inhabiting this country and is calculated 
to divide and disrupt the Indian nation and foster the growth of fissiparous tenden- 
cies and separatist mentality. We must end it and substitute in its place a scheme 
based upon an agreed formula among the communities concerned. 

In this our fight against the new constitution, and the communal decision which 
I regard as its foundation-stone, we call you young men and women to our aid. We 
call you to our aid because we feel that it is the youth who are non-communal in 
their outlook, who have no personal interests to serve, no schemes of exploitation 
to promote and no private ambitions to satisfy, who can meet together in a spirit 
of detachment and bring to bear upon the solution of this difficult and delicate 
problem, an outlook untainted by personal or communal prejudices. 

My young friends, you would no doubt like to hear of your brothers and sisters 
kept in indefinite detention without any apparent charge and without any trial. I 
myself was one of the victims for about three years and a half of an ancient law 
originally designed for the reclamation of the ancient houses in Indian India. What 
shall I tell you about those still in detention ? They constitute the flower of Bengal’s 
youth, men and women strong in mind and bold in spirit and pledged, as we believe, 
to the creed of non-violence in this perverse world where in the last analysis appeal 
is made to force rather than to reason. Their careers are ruined ; and Government 
talk of ^^recovery” by industrial schemes, agricultural planning and so on. A batch 
of 57 detenus (out of more than 2,000 in detention) has been released under this 
recovery plan. But the Ganges is not on fire. ^ Where is the change ? Where is 
even the whisper of an armed revolt or of a terroristic plot ? 

There is and can be no peace in Bengal homes or in Indian homes until they are 
released. How can there be peace to a mother who has nothing but a helpless fear 
for her beloved son confined in a distant detention camp or a prison cell ? How can 
there be peace for a newly wedded wife from whose side her loving partner has 
been snatched away ? It Is no use crying “Peace, Peace” when there can be no peace. 

What are the crimes of which these men and women are guilty ? The public do 
not know. The victims themselves are in the dark •, no light is vouchsafed to them. 
It is all a ‘^secret” mystery. Harold Larwood, who has arrived to teach you cricket, 
would perhaps exonerate himself of all the charges against him and cite when he 
returns home, detention without trial as being that art of bowling in which the 
bowler hits the batesman rather than the bat or the wicket. Sir Stanley Jackson, 
once a Governor and always a cricketer, frankly admitted it was a heavy roller used 
to set the pitch to order under sunshine. A heavy roller indeed it is ; but there is 
no sunshine. The wicket does not yield to the heavy pressure of a roller. 

In a statement laid on the table in the Bengal Council, the Home Member said 
the other day that there had so far been five cases of suicide by detenues. The 
details are not available. Light is detrimental to public interest in an age of darkness. 
A letter released from the Deoli Detention Camp is, however, revealing. The_ young 
and unfortunate boy hanged himself as a result of acute mental depression. In 
another case the letters reported to have been left behind by a detenue before his 
death have been withheld from his parents. 

Suicide is not a pleasing pastime nor a delightful art ; living animals prize life 
above everything else. Have the authorities ever pondered over the terrible conse- 
quences on the mind of indefinite restraint of personal freedom, A murderer not 
condemned to death knows when he will be “restored” to his home and things that 
are homely. A young man or woman detained under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act or Regulation III for offences neither known nor determined can only repeat 
Prometheus — like “no change, no pause, no hope. Yet I endure.” 

No wonder that brave men driven as they are to desperate folly out of a sense 
of insufferable helplessness sometimes go the length of defying the law and the 
law-giver by seeking to release the unbending spirit from the flesh in bondage. 
It is an inevitable psychological malady and we of flesh and blood feel helpless and 
cry out in sorrow and in agony. 
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My young friends, there are many other problems I would like to discuss with 
you .• but, unfortunately, within the short space of time allotted to me, it is not 

possible for me to do so. I would, however, draw your attention to what is going 

on in the world around us, and particularly, to the coming proletarian revolution. 
The word ‘^Revolution” does not and cannot frighten me ; nor should it frighten 
you. What is coming was predicted about four decades ago by the late Swami 
Wvekananda with rare prophetic intuition. In the year 1896 he said to a disciple 
of his. Sister Christine of America : “Europe is on the edge of a volcano. If the 
fire ‘hs not extinguished by a flood of spirituality, it will errupt.” He then pro- 
ceeded : “The next upheaval that is to usher in another era will come from Russia 
or from China. I cannot see clearly which, but it will be either the one or the 
other. The world is in the third epoch under the domination of Vaishya ( the 
merchant, the third estate ). The fourth epoch will be under that of Sudra ( the 
proletariat^).”^ Can you, my young friends, think of any other striking instance of 
prophetic intuition which can compare with this ? 

The world is moving and moving with great speed. Social and economic revolu- 
tion has almost come upon us. Taking world conditions as they are to-day, social 
and economic readjustment — call it revolution if you will deem to be necessary, 
almost inevitable. But I desire to warn you, my young friends, that when it comes 
it will demand and exact terrible sacrifices from you. Social and economic revolu- 
tion in Russia has been effected in sorrow and in blood. Let me hope and pray that 

here in India, it will be effected in joy and in peace. 

That leads me to the question as to your duties and responsibilities towards 
the workers and peasants of your country. It is your duty to see that the acti- 
vities of the intellectuals are Jinked up with those of the proletarian workers. In 
the words of Monsieur Remain Rolland, I would say to you, “The intellectuals 
ought to light up the road that the proletarian workers have to build.” 

That leads me to the question as to what attitude the youth of the country 
should take with regard to future ‘imperialist wars.” It is hardly necessary to 
affirm because it is established already that imperialist war is a necessary conse- 
quence-— one may go further and say a condition of the capitalist system which 
still is no doubt breaking down, but it will not break down completely without 
a final conflict between the capitalists on the one hand, the workers and peasants 
on the other. It is your duty to stand by and with the masses in the conflict that is 
to come ;_for, it is they who constitute the people and they must live and live at any 
cost. This question has been agitating the minds of the students of the old English 
universities such as Oxford and Cambridge. I remember reading during my deten- 
tion the report of a debate of the Oxford University Union, which resulted in the 
passing of a resolution that the Youth there would refuse to take part in wars 
in future — a resolution which created considerable amount of consternation at the 
time. Your duty is clear. You have to stand by the many and not by the inter- 
ested few, the capitalists. 

Young men and women, I call upon you to take the vow in your minds ^ “I will 
not rest. I will not rest until the freedom of my country has been achieved, 
will not rest until unemployment and poverty have become things of the past. I will 
not rest until the masses — the peasants and workers — have come to their own.” 


The All Bengal Students’ Conference 

Mr. Sarat Bose’s Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the speech delivered by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose 
presiding over the All Bengal Students’ Conference held at Calcutta on the 12th, 
October 1936 

^/Comrades, the problems which confront us to-day and demand solution at our 
nanas so many and so varied in their character that it would be idle to attempt to 
wxtk' them in the course of a short address. I shall not therefore deal with the 
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* perennial problems of poverty, pestilence and ignorance — problems which can only 
be solved when we have a national government of our own. I shall have to pick 
and choose. I propose to condne myself to some of the urgent probl ems of the 
day — problems no doubt of an all India character but also in a manner peculiar to 
our Province which seem to baflde attempts to solve them. 

The corybantic attempts of the departments of an alien Government fail to solve 
them because they lack sympathy. But I do not despair. I have _ faith in Bengal’s 
nationalism which has successfully weathered many a passing squall. Indeed, 
as I look upon this gathering of our young men and^ women — the custodians of 
Bengal’s nationalism and the inheritors of great traditions — I feel that the future is 
already lit up with the radiance of a beautiful dawn. Thirty years back — when our 
predecessors in public service engaged themselves in a struggle to unsettle the^ settled 
fact of Partition of our Province — Lala Lajpat Rai congratulated them on their work 
and “on the splendid opportunity which an all-wise Providence, in His dispensation, 
has offered the Bengalees by heralding the dawn of a new political era for this 
country.” Thirty years have rolled by — eventful years of toil and suffering and, let 
me add, achievement also ; for, the sufferings of our young men and young women — 
brave soldiers in the hght for freedom, — cannot go in vain. Though ^ the forces of 
reaction and repression have gathered strength, I know how feeble is physical, com- 
pared with moral power and how fleshy arms and the instruments of war are but 
a fragile tenure, and “soon to nothing brought” when opposed to the will of an eri- 
lightened people. With that robust optimism which is born of suffering and is 
nurtured by faith in the moral governance of things we cannot but feel that 

“—While the tried waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creek and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in the main.” 

My faith in Bengal’s nationalism is born of my faith in Bengal’s youth. Our 
sicknesses, social and political, cannot be cured by sighs and laments ; they can only 
be cured by those who are young and courageous. As^a great Chinaman, Chen lu 
Seu, Dean of the National University of Peking said in “My Solemn to 

Youth” “We must have youth if we are to survive, we must have youth it we 
are to get rid of corruption. Herein lies the only hope for our society.!’ It is for 
the youth of a country to preach, to combat, to act. It is for them to discover, to 

create and to lead. r • tt. ^ + 

With so many of our youngmen and women deprived of their liberty witnqut 

even the formality of a trial, how can we possibly forget that the repressive 
laws are there ? It has been my privilege to know some of them and for obvious 
reasons I speak with reserve. 1 know that many of them have taken their unmerit- 
ed detention in that spirit which found expression in the memorable utterance of 
Lokamanya Balagangadhar Tilak— 

“There are higher Powers that rule the destiny of things, and it may be will 
of Providence that the cause which I represent may prosper more by my suffering 
thah by my remaining free.” Their sufferings have been beyond expression ; but let 
us hope that they have been to them their mitiation in the worship of freedom. These 
repressive laws— “lawless laws” in the language of the late Dr. Rash Behary Ghose — 
are only reminiscent of our present political condition. We cannot possibly acqiuesce 
in them : for we believe with Prof. Harold J. Laski that “executive justice, in fact, is 
simply an euphemism for the denial of justice” and that “the secret of liberty is 
alwavs in the end, the courage to resist.” We have to resist them and to go on 
resisting them until we have succeeded in re-establishing in the government pf our 
country the “elementary principle of penal psychology that you cannot make a crime^ of 
conduct which people do not A priori’ regard as criminal.” (to quote Prof. Laski 

We in Bengal cannot overlook— far less ignore— the mischievous effect of the 
Communal decision of British Imperialists which is calculated to divide the natiori 
vertically as well as horizontally. That British politicians were and are fully aware of 
the harmful consequences of communal electorates is apparent from the followmg 
remarks made in the Report of the Indian Constitutional Reforms (1918). 

“Division by creeds and classes means the creation of political camps organised 
against each other, and teaches men to think as partisans and not as citizens and it 
is difficult to see how the change from this system to national representation is ever 

ThTdgnatories to the Report openly acknowledged that if those divisions were 
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perpetuated the British G-oyernmerLt would “had it difficult to meet the charge of 
Deing hypocritical or short-sighted.” When with full consciousness of the result of 
such action a British politician with the help of his colleagues deliberately perpetuates 
such divisions one can only say that British Imperialists consider the charge of 
hypocrisy as dust in the balance in which they weigh their own imperialistic interests. 

I feel happy that the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress has 
given up the attitude of non-acceptance and non-rejection” of the Communal decision 
and has decided to reject it altogether. We in Bengal have felt and still feel that 
agitation for the rejection of the new constitution must necessarily comprise with- 
in it agitation for the rejection of the Communal decision. We fail to understand 
how agitation against the new constitution and non-agitation against the communal 
decision ( which is undoubtedly the most mischievous part of the former ) can 
logically or consistently go together. This opprobrious attempt to drive a spoke in 
the wheej of Indian nationalism must be defeated at all cost, if we are to 
succeed in our fight for freedom. My views regarding the imperative necessity of 
carrying on a country-wide agitation against the communal decision (no doubt as a 
part of onr agitation aginst the new constitution) have not undergone any change 
whatsoever and I take the responsibility of appealing to the youth of Bengal to 
come in their thousands and tens of thousands and help us in ridding our country 
of this new menace to nationalism, democracy and freedom. 

It pains me, and I am sure it pains you all, to find a section of Bengal’s majority 
community giving its support to the Communal decision, possibly in the hope of 
getting a few crumbs from the legislative table. I had hoped that having travelled 

through the valleys of disillusionment and disappointment we would meet 

at least by the unifying waters of a common suffering. But though I feel dis- 
appointed, I do not feel dispirited. I still cling to tho belief that those who are not 

with us to-day will soon come back to us. Here, my comrades, my anchor holds. 

Bengal which has preached the gospel of nationalism in India and suffered for it, 
cannot for a moment acqnisesce in a decision, which is anti-national and anti-demo- 
cratic and which is calculated to strike us down in our fight for freedom and to 
extend the life of Imperialistic domination. To acquiesce in it would amount to 
acquiescing in Imperialistic domination. As John Stuart Mill said several decades 
ago “one people may keep another for its own use, a place to make money in human 
cattle farm for the profits of its own inhabitants,” but “such a thing as government 
of one people by another does not and cannot exist.” Will yon be instrumental in 
perpetuating something which has no legal or moral right to exist ? I can read your 
answer in your faces and in your cheers. 

Our agitation against this communal decision cannot but be successful. Already we 
have the assurance of the Punjab and Maharashtra to stand by us, and I am sure, as was 
the case with the Anti-Partition Agitation — the movement started in Bengal would 
move on from town to town and from province to province assuming at last an all- 
India character and gathering a force which no one would dare resist. I appeal to 
yon, young men of Bengal, to come forward and take your legitimate and 
proud place in our march against this latest manifestation of British Imperialism. 

The question of unemployment looms large on onr horizon. I cannot but point 
out the indifference with which tliis serious problem has so long been regarded by 
the Government. The toscin of alarm was sounded by Sir Valentine Chirol more 
than twenty-five years back when he wrote : 

“Whilst the skilled artisan, and even the unskilled labourer, can often command 
from 12 annas to one rupee a day, the youth who had sweated himself and his 
family through the whole course of higher education frequently looks in vain for 
employment at Es. 30 or even Rs. 20 a month. A Hindu gentleman who is one of 
the highest authorities on education told me that in Bengal where the evil has 
reached the most serious dimensions, he estimated the number of those unemployed 
at 'oyer 40,000j’ 

How the number has swelled during the last twenty-five years we can easily 
imagine. But still the Government of India decline to ascertain the number of the 
unemployed. Are the Government unaware of the dangers of the situation created 
by unemployment ? Most decidedly not. Speaking at Chittagong in 1932, Sir John 
Anderson — the sands of whose official life as Governor of Bengal are fast running out, 
said : “Tear after year our young men are growing up, — aye, and our girls too — to find 
no' outlet; for their energies."^’ 

' Nor is educated unemployment the only unemployment which has already assumed 
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alaming proportioas. Uaemploymeat is just as acute among the educated, as subs- 
tantial m rural areas as in urban. 

But what has the Government done up till now to solve this problem ? 

We are all aware of the attempts that have been and are being made in other 
g)untnes— and they are ^ self-governing— to solve it. As the presidium of the State 
flannmg Commission, sixteen men in Moscow were appointed to lay down the 
industrial future of 14 crores and 60 lakhs people and one-sixth of land az’ea of 
the world. That was Russia’s experiment te solve the problem— an experiment 
immense, novel _ and courageous. America embarked upon a colossal 
prosperity ^ plan in 1934 with public works costing i05 thousand million 
dollars to give effect to schemes to cultivate five million acres of new land 
every year for fifteen years, to enlarge the State forests and parks to 
promote the mineral resources etc. with a view to give work to every able-bodied 
man. ^ The same year France launched its Five-Tear Plan for public works with a 
sanction for £12 crores to find work for 2 lakhs of men in the first year and for 
4 lakhs later. The bold measures adopted by France for unemployment relief would 
be apparent from the decision of the French Cabinet in 1934 to cut down foreign 
labour because 3 lakhs and 50 thousand French people were out of work while 8 
hundred foreigners were in employment. I have not the tim^ to take you throuo'h 
the attempts made by other countries to relieve unemployment. But I cannot omit 
reference to what England herself has done in performance of her national duty and 
obligation. Only last year Mr. Llyod George gave some astounding figures. He said that 
since the World War the British Government had spent over a lakh crores of pounds 
on the unemployed. Here the Government have done practically nothing for the 
unemployed. You must have seen in the papers how the output of the factories to 
be established by the 58 detenus recently released has been sold and paid in advance. 
This must serve as an eye-opener to the possibilities which the Government of 
Bengal had not utilised all these years through neglect or indifference. The suffer- 
ings of the unemployed— educated and uneducated — have been simply appalling. The 
unemployed has been living a life of chronic starvation, without change, without 
pause, without hope. 

‘‘The emptiness of ages in his face. And on his back the burden of the world.’^ 

This brings me to the main (question before us — the question of achieving national 

independence. It was Mazzini who said with prophetic inspiration and precision 

“Do not be led away by the idea of improving material conditions without first 
solving the National question. You cannot do it.” 

The new constitution which is being ushered in is inconsistent with national 
independence and the principles of democracy. It gives little or no power to the 
people of India. The Indian National Congress has rejected it ; and in order to 
demonstrate your confidence in your great national institution it is your duty to see 
that only those who conform to the Congress policy and programme are returned to 
the new legislatures. 

We are entering into a phase in our struggle for political emancipation. The 
Congress movement with its creed of non-violence has been going on for years now 
and it has brought about a welcome change in our ideas and methods. It is for you, 
young men of Bengal, to help it on to success. Ton know what equipments are 
required for it. Prepare yourselves for the struggle. Cultivate those moral, mental 
and spiritual qualities which non-violent soldiers need for encountering the Imperia- 
listic arguments of batons, bullets and bayonets. The memories of the past, the 
needs of the present and the hopes for the future will invigorate you. Prove your- 
selves worthy of the cause. Acquit yourselves like men. 


The Bombay Students’ Conference 

Presiding over the Bombay Students’ Conference- held at Bombay on the 9th. August 
1936 under the auspices of the Bombay Students’ Brotherhood, Dr. Sumant B, 
U^ta appealed to all those assembled there to strive to their utmost for the reahsa- 
tion of an equalitarian society guaranteeing economic well-being and adequate liberty 
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to all, wliioL alone ensure tAe dovalopment of a race of properly cultured aud social 
creatire citizens which was the true aim of all education. T 

^Trying to find out the true genesis or inwardness of this Conference and the* 
Students’ movement, Dr. Mehta said that some superficial people might believe that 
it arose as a protest against the cutting resale of the last matriculation examination . 
wherein 17,000 out of 24,000 students’ ‘'got ploughed.” The movement was to his * 
mind,. an attempt to adjust the relations that existed between the youthful student ' 
and his social environment. The idealism of students and the conditions of their 
environments were not fixed quantities aud they got modified from time to time 
according to the changed conditions. 

In 1929 Youth Leagues were started in large numbers, leagues with perhaps 
varying tinge of political ardour, most of them standiug up for complete iudepen- 
dence or Puma Swaraj of India. Political colouring need not be an inevitable 
characteristic of the Student movement, although in the rapidly changing atmosphere 
of the country one could not see how one could keep altogether away from it. Indi- 
viduals might have their own predictions in this matter but that need not guide the 
students’ movement. 

The ‘‘Socialistic trend” said Dr. Mehta, “of the last two years was only a phase of 
the new outlook. The students’ movement as such need not be married to socialism 
although how it can be avoided, if at all, is another matter. It is possible that the 
imperialists as well as the anti-imperialists will try to woo the student world, and 
in the Swayamwar you may exercise your right of selection unless you elect to 
flirt with both parties.” 

“Now it is time to act. As the future citizens of this first city in India it is 
your duty and privilege to lead the way in so organizing the students’ movement 
that every part of the presidency may have its centre or headquarters with a decent 
set of rooms and possibly some arrangements for indoor and outdoor games.^ It 
should be possible on some occasions for the students of all classes, boys and girls, 
without distinction of class or creed, to meet for social purposes or for sports or to 
dream of creating a new social order and plan methods of realising them.” 

The speaker then referred to the recent “matric-slaughter” and the constitution 
of the Bombay Senate” which is very antiquated, the political satrap of the province 
being its dictator.” 

“Might it not be that many students prefer a purposeless, irresponsible existence ? 

In their own homes is it not possible for them to resist early marriage, or to insist 
on getting their sisters educated or to support inter-caste marriages, in short to fight 
against all the conventional beliefs based on social inequalities, on differences of caste, 
creed or prejudices and superstitions ? If one thousand students of your calibre were 
prepared to raise the standard of social revolt, if they abolish in practice all social 
inequalities and injustices, if Hindus, Muslims and Mahars lived in perfect comrade- 
ship without any prejudices, you would change the face of this province.” 

Dr. Mehta deplored that classical education with an emphasis on literary training 
with perverted history and anti-national outlook quite in keeping with obsolete con- 
ventions or antiquated traditions still flourished in the Universities. The foremost duty 
of a ‘University was thaft of developing the character of students and of making them 
self-respecting and self-reliant citizens •, but when attempts were made to do so by 
teaching them to exercise their rights and agitate for their demands those attempts 
were repressed and suppressed. The present system of examination was devised with 
a view to find out how much a student did not know and that was why a great 
many students failed to pass the examinations. It was imperative that this system 
should be immediately replaced by another which will mve a reasonable guarantee of 

certain minimum standard of testing the efiSciency and the attainment of the exa- 
minees, The University heeded to be reformed and reorganized in a manner that 
wo'dd establish it on a more popular basis. 

JA. new University Act should be passed which would include all those reforms 
which ivould jdso widen the objects of the University so as to include direct concern 
about the life of the students after they had left the University. If education .was 
io come mthin the .reach of the majority, especially those staying in the villages, 
ts cost fiiust be considerably reduced while primary education should be made free 
nd compulsory. 
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to all, which alone ensure the development of a race of properly cultured and social 
creative citizens which was the true aim of all education. h ' 

iTrying to find out the true genesis or inwardness of this Conference and the 
Students’ movement, Dr.^ Mehta said that some superficial people might believe that 
it arose as a protest against the cutting resuk of the last matriculation examination 
wherein 17,CX)0 out of 24,000 students’ ‘‘got ploughed.” The movement was to his 
mind,. an attempt to adjust the relations that existed between the youthful student 
and his social environment. The idealism of students and the conditions of their 
environments were not fixed quantities and they got modified from time to time 
according to the changed conditions. 

In 1929 Youth Leagues were started in large numbers, leagues with perhaps 
varying tinge of political pdour, most of them standing up for complete indepen- 
dence or Puma Swaraj of India. Political colouring need not be an inevitable 
characteristic of the Student movement, although in the rapidly changing atmosphere 
of the country one could not see how one could keep altogether away from it. Indi- 
viduals might have their own predictions in this matter hut that need not guide the 
students’ movement. 

The ‘‘Socialistic trend” said Dr. Mehta, “of the last two years was only a phase of 
the new outlook. The students’ movement as such need not be married to socialism 
although how it can be avoided, if at all, is another matter. It is possible that the 
imperialists as well as the anti-imperialists will try to woo the student world, and 
in the Swayamwar you may exercise your right of selection unless you elect to 
flirt with both parties.” 

“Now it is tirne to act. As the future ^ citizens of this first city in India it is 
your duty and privilege to lead the way in so organizing the students’ movement 
that every part of the presidency may have its centre or headquarters with a decent 
set of rooms and possibly some arrangements for indoor and outdoor games. It 
should be possible on some occasions for the students of all classes, boys and girls, 
without distinction of class or creed, to meet for social purposes or for sports or to 
dream of creating a new social order and plan methods of realising them.” 

The speaker then referred to the recent “matric-slaughter” and the constitution 
of the Bombay Senate” which is very antiquated, the political satrap of the province 
being its dictator.” 

“Might it not be that many students prefer a purposeless, irresponsible existence ? 
In their own homes is it not possible for them to resist early marriage, or to insist 
on getting their sisters educated or to support inter-caste marriages, in short to fight 
against all the conventional beliefs based on social inequalities, on differences of caste, 
creed or prejudices and superstitions ? If one thousand students of your calibre were 
prepared to raise the standard of social revolt, if they abolish in practice all social 
inequalities and injustices, if Hindus, Muslims and Mahars lived in perfect comrade- 
ship without any prejudices, you would change the face of this province.” 

^ Dr. Mehta deplored that classical education with an emphasis on literary training 
with perverted history and anti-national outlook quite in keeping with obsolete con- 
ventions^ or antiquated traditions still fiourished in the Universities. The foremost iluty 
of a ‘University was thaft of developing the character of students and of making them 
self-jespecting and self-reliant citizens ; but when attempts were made to do so by 
teaching them to exercise their rights and agitate for their demands those attempts 
were repressed and suppressed. The present system of examination was devised with 
a view to find out how much a student did not know and that was why a great 
many students failed to pass the examinations. It was imperative that this system 
should be immediately replaced by another which will give a reasonable guarantee of 
a certain minimum standard of testing the efficiency and the attainment of the exa- 
minees, The University heeded to be reformed and reorganized in a manner that 
woffid establish it on a more popular basis. 

University Act should be passed which would include all those reforms 
which Tvould ^so widen the objects of the University so as to include direct concern 
about the life of the students after they had left the University. If education . was 
tu come“^mthrn the .reach of the majority, especially those staying in the villages, 
-its cost fiiust be considerably reduced while primary education should be made free 
and compulsory. 



